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DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE,  PREMIER  OF  ENGLAND,  IN  HIS  HOME 

"There  is  a  time  in  every  prolonged  ivar,  in  the  passionate  rage  of  the  conflict,  ivhen 
men  forget  the  high  purpose  ivith  ivhich  they  entered  into  it. 

"This  is  a  struggle  for  international  right,  international  honor,  international  good  faith 
— the  channel  along  ichich  peace  on  earth  and  good  ivill  among  men  must  folloiv. 

"The  trained  sense  of  fair  play  among  the  nations,  the  growth  of  an  international  con- 
sciousness for  the  protection  of  the  iveak  against  the  strong,  of  a  stronger  consciousness  that 
justice  has  a  more  powerful  backing  in  the  world  than  greed,  the  knowledge  that  any  outrage 
upon  fair  dealing  between  nations,  great  or  small,  ivill  meet  ivith  prompt  and  inevitable 
chastisement — these  constitute  the  causeway  along  which  humanity  was  progressing  slowly 
to  higher  fields."  — From  the  Premier's  great  speech  of  December  IQ,  in  Parliament. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Pre  ident        President  Wilson  had  long  de- 
Wiison's  Appeal    sired  to  influence  the  two  bel- 

to  Europe  t  ^  •       rr  _ 

ligerent  groups  in  Europe — on 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity  and  the  true 
interests  of  nations  and  civilization — to  pro- 
ceed to  define  more  explicitly  their  purposes 
in  prosecuting  the  war.  The  period  of  his 
own  campaign  for  reelection  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity to  express  such  ideas  more  than  once 
as  his  own  personal  views ;  but  that  was  not 
the  time  for  an  official  statement  to  the 
warring  powers.  After  the  Presidential  con- 
test was  settled,  he  prepared  an  identic  note 
to  the  belligerents,  with  the  aid  of  Secretary 
Lansing.  It  expressed  the  hope  that  the  na- 
tions would  find  early  occasion  to  disclose 
their  specific  objects  and  state  their  views,  so 
that  comparison  might  be  made.  It  declared 
the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
"measures  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  future 
peace  of  the  world."  It  did  not  propose  a 
method  of  procedure,  but  tendered  any  good 
offices  that  might  be  desired.  In  view  of  the 
swift  and  surprising  movement  of  events  in 
Europe  in  the  middle  of  December,  as  set 
forth  in  our  following  paragraphs.  President 
Wilson  decided  to  send  his  note  on  the  night 
of  the  18th,  just  before  the  British  Premier's 
maiden  speech.  It  was  not  made  public, 
however,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  until 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  nor  was  it  known 
until  then  that  it  had  been  sent. 

The  Most  "^^^  n^"^^  British  Premier,  David 
Momentous  Lloyd  Gcorgc,  was  to  make  his 
first  appearance  as  head  of  the 
British  Government  before  the  House- of 
Commons  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 19.  He  was  to  make  a  speech  bear- 
ing upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  British 
cabinet,  but  bearing  much  more  importantly 
upon  the  world  issues  of  war  and  peace.  His 
speech  was  to  give  some  kind  of  answer  to 
utterances  of  the  German  Chancellor,  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg,  and  was  to  foreshadow 
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the  reply  that  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
would  make  to  a  note  suggesting  peace  nego- 
tiations that  Germany  and  her  allies  had 
caused  to  be  sent,  through  neutral  channels, 
to  the  belligerent  powers  of  the  Entente 
group.  There  have  been  important  speeches 
associated  with  the  beginning  and  the  conduct 
of  this  European  war.  But  never  in  history 
has  a  single  platform  effort  been  awaited 
with  such  anxious  interest,  or  regarded  as  so 
profoundly  important  to  not  less  than  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  of  human  beings,  as  the  speech 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  to  make  on  this 
occasion.  The  strain  attending  the  upset  of 
the  Asquith  cabinet  and  the  formation  of  the 
new  ministry  had  made  the  Premier  ill  for  a 
w^eek  or  more,  but  he  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
delivered  his  speech  at  the  scheduled  time. 
It  was  an  eloquent,  unqualified  repudiation 
of  the  German  proposal  to  open  peace  nego- 
tiations without  previous  statement  of  terms. 
The  whole  object  of  the  new  Cabinet  forma- 
tion was  to  make  war  rather  than  to  make 
peace.  The  unmistakable  tenor  of  the  Brit- 
ish position,  as  set  forth  by  Llojd  George  and 
accepted  by  the  nation,  was  for  the  waging 
of  war  to  the  point  of  victory,  with  Germany 
compelled  to  accept  terms  as  imposed  by  con- 
querors. Whether  for  weal  or  for  woe,  the 
Allies  have  made  their  decision.  They  are 
determined,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says 
(quoting  Abraham  Lincoln),  that  the  war 
"will  never  end"  until  its  "object  is  attained." 

„  ,       It    was    in     November    that    a 

Germany's  .  ,  .  ,       , 

Peace  prominent  Austrian  remarked, 
ver  ures  -^yjtj^  quasi-official  prophecy,  that 
the  step  just  ahead  was  to  be  the  capture  of 
Bucharest  by  the  German  armies  and  that 
the  next  step  would  be  a  move  for  peace. 
Bucharest  was  evacuated  by  the  Rumanians 
and  triumphantly  entered  by  General  Mack- 
ensen  on  December  6.  It  was  only  six  days 
later,  on  December  12,  that  the  German 
Government — with  the  concurrence  of  Aus- 
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tria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey — sent 
notes  to  the  Entente  Allies  stating  that 
"prompted  by  the  desire  to  avoid  further 
bloodshed  and  make  an  end  to  the  atrocities 
of  war,  the  four  allied  powers  propose  to 
enter  forthwith  upon  negotiations  for  peace." 
It  was  evident  that  the  note  had  been  care- 
fully timed  to  follow  the  swift  collapse  of 
Rumania,  so  that  it  might  seem  to  carry  the 
magnanimous  tone  of  an  unshaken  and  in- 
vincible Germany,  rather  than  appear  to  be 
a  signal  of  distress  and  an  appeal  for  help 
to  escape  from  a  hopeless  situation.  The  note 
declared  that  the  "proposals  which  they 
(Germany  arid  her  allies)  will  submit  .  .  . 
are,  according  to  their  firm  belief,  an  appro- 
priate basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
peace."  It  was  inferred  at  first  that  certain 
specific  proposals,  not  given  to  the  public, 
were  also  forwarded  for  transmission  to  the 
Entente  Governments.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  these  were  held  to  be  disclosed  in  case 
the  idea  of  negotiations  should  be  accepted. 
The  United  States  was  asked  to  communi- 
cate with  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and 
Belgium.  Spain  was  to  notify  Portugal. 
And  through  Switzerland  the  offer  was  to 
be  extended  to  Italy. 

Newspaper  announcement  car- 
Rectption      ^'^^l   ^^e   note  of   Germany   and 

her  allies  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world  on  the  day  of  its  promulgation  at 
Berlin.  It  became  at  once  the  topic  of  prin- 
cipal   discussion    in    England,    France,    and 


IS  IT  A  WILL-o'-Tlli:-\\  ISP,  OK  THE  TRUE  TORCH 

OF   BECKONING   PEACE? 

From  the  News  (Dayton,  Ohio) 


Russia,  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries, 
whether  neutral  or  belligerent.  The  first  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  minds  of  govern- 
ment leaders,  and  upon  the  press,  in  Eng- 
land and  France  was  extremely  unfavorable. 
Germany,  it  was  said,  had  merely  chosen  a 
new  way  of  expressing  the  official  Teutonic 
idea  of  the  past  year  or  more,  that  the  En- 
tente Powers  were  needlessly  prolonging  the 
war  because  unwilling  to  make  peace  on  the 
basis  of  having  been  decisively  beaten.  For 
the  first  day  it  looked  as  if  Germany's  pro- 
posal would  be  contemptuously  disregarded. 
Yet  there  began  to  arise,  throughout  the 
world,  a  demand  that  the  cause  of  peace  be 
given  some  sort  of  hearing  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  and  civilization.  Scores  of  mil- 
lions of  plain  people  in  both  warring  alliances 
had  not  yet  found  out  what  they  were  fight- 
ing for,  and  were  suffering  too  profoundly  to 
be  impressed  with  the  arguments  that  de- 
manded complete  victory  at  any  cost.  Opinion 
in  neutral  nations  had  begun  to  entertain  the 
view  that  the  war  might  go  on  for  a  long 
time  without  giving  either  side  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, although  devastation  might  proceed  at 
an  increasing  ratio.  Thus  the  immense  ad- 
vertising of  the  possibility  of  peace  had, 
within  three  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
German  note,  so  marvelously  affected  the 
sentiment  of  the  world  as  to  make  it  seem 
reasonable  to  think  that  there  might,  indeed, 
be  an  earnest  attempt  to  find  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment, although  this  had  seemed  wholly  im- 
possible on  December  13,  when  the  German 
message  was  disseminated. 

..  _,     ,        Mr.  Simonds,  who  discusses  this 

Moderate  ^      '  .  .  -  ^ 

Counsels  of  an  question  of  peace  (see  page  43) 
'"^'^  in  his  monthly  review  of  the  Eu- 
ropean conflict,  is  not  able  to  entertain  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  friends  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  Entente  Powers,  that  it  would 
be  wholly  wrong  to  negotiate  at  this  time 
with  a  Germany  still  too  arrogant  to  con- 
fess her  sins  and  plead  for  mercy.  Mr.  Si- 
monds has  consistently  held  that  Germany's 
original  plans  were  hopelessly  frustrated  by 
the  outcome  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Nor 
has  he  believed  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  four  major  powers  allied  against  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  the  crushing  of  Rumania 
adds  much  to  Germany's  essential  advantage 
or  bears  vitally  upon  the  balance  of  military 
power.  But  he  sees  a  period  of  terrible  blood- 
shed on  the  fighting  fronts,  of  increasing 
hardship  to  women  and  children  at  home,  of 
probable   bankruptcy    for   governments,    and 
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Vast n ess 

of  War's 

Mechanism 


of  wholly  unprecedented  and  immeasurable 
harm  to  civilization,  if  the  war  is  to  go  on 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  upon  the  lines 
projected  by  the  new  and  energetic  leaders 
that  every  country  is  bringing  to  the  front. 
All  the  fighting  nations  are  mobilizing  their 
entire  populations,  and  systematizing  all 
their  industrial  resources,  for  war  efforts  on 
a  far  larger  scale  than  those  of  the  past  two 
years.     It  is  a  fearful  prospect. 

So  titanic  has  the  struggle  be- 
come, in  its  plans  for  the  imme- 
diate future,  that  all  the  partici- 
pating nations  bid  fair  to  destroy  themselves. 
England  is  trying  to  overthrow  Germany  by 
starving  millions  of  women  and  children 
through  the  operation  of  a  so-called 
"blockade"  that  defies  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  and  by  restrictions 
upon  the  commerce  of  neutrals  that  are 
equally  without  color  of  legality.  Germany, 
driven  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  has  in  re- 
taliation invented  a  kind  of  submarine  war- 
fare that,  if  persisted  in,  must  soon  grow  too 
serious  for  sneers  arid  cavils.  For  a  good 
while  it  was  declared  in  England  that  the 
percentage  of  merchant  shipping  sunk  by  sub- 
marines was  too  small  to  make  any  apprecia- 
ble difference  in  the  number  of  ships  enter- 
ing and  clearing  from  British  ports  and  in 
the  volume  of  trade.  But  the  actual  percent- 
age of  loss  of  British  marine  tonnage  through 
submarine  cruiser  warfare  is  no  measure  of 
the  efifect  of  that  method  upon  conditions  of 
life  in  the  great  island  kingdom.  Two  years 
of  submarine  ravage  have  been  endured  by 
the  British  with  characteristic  doggedness. 
Perhaps  more  new  tonnage  has  been  built  and 
launched  than  the  amount  that  has  been 
destroyed.     It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  have 


THE    HELP   OF   THE   ENTENTE   ALLIES    HAS    PROVED   A 

VAIN  PROTECTION  FOR   STORM-SWEPT  RUMANIA 

From    the    Amsterdammer     (Amsterdam) 


(r;  liy  liiouii  &  Dawson.  Stamford.  Ct. 


CHANCELLOR   THEOBALD   VON    BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 

OF    GERMANY 

(This  new  picture  shows^the  stern  and  stalwart  figure 
of  the  statesman  who  has  continued  through  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war  to  hold  his  leadership  while  premiers 
have    been    changed    in    all    other    leading    countries.) 

lived  somehow  through  the  past  two  j-ears, 
but  a  very  different  thing  to  look  forward  to 
an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  war,  with 
the  certainty  that  hundreds  of  merchant  ships 
are  yet  to  be  sunk,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
real  food  crisis  in  Great  Britain  not  later 
than"  next  year. 

The  note  was  unofficially  in  the 
l7th7'Note"s    hands    of    governments    through 

the  authoritative  agencies  of  the 
press  before  it  could  be  officially  received  and 
transmitted.      It  was  sent   to   the  American 
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Government,  because  we  represent  German 
interests  during  the  war  with  the  four  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
and  Belgium.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
President  Wilson  might  attempt  to  express 
American  views  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  while  passing  along  the  German  note. 
But  after  an  extended  Cabinet  meeting  on 
the  15th  it  was  decided  that  the  occasion  had 
not  arisen  for  a  renewed  official  American 
expression.  It  was  the  duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment promptly  to  trans- 
mit the  German  note. 
It  was  for  the  Entente 
Allies  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  an- 
swer to  make  after  they 
had  received  it.  The 
President  and  his  ad- 
visers were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  since  neither 
belligerent  group  was 
at  this  moment  looking 
to  the  mediation  of  the 
neutral  powers,  it 
would  be  inopportune 
for  the  United  States 
Government  to  reiter- 
ate its  well-known  de- 
sire to  see  the  war 
brought  to  an  end, 
upon  plans  and  princi- 
ples that  would  insure 
a  permanent  peace  and 
give  measurable  se- 
curity to  all  nations. 
Perhaps  we  should  at 
this  point  remind  our 
readers  that  Germany's 
allies  also  transmitted 
notes,  of  simultaneous 
date  and  of  similar  pur- 
port, though  not  of  identical  phraseology. 
The  reasons  for  variation  are  not  clear. 


The  most  intensely  Catholic  peoples  of 
Europe  are  slaughtering  one  another  in  this 
war.  Conspicuous  on  one  side  are  the  Bel- 
gian people,  led  by  their  eminent  churchman 
and  patriot,  Cardinal  Mercier.  Hardly  less 
conspicuous  on  the  other  side  are  the  Tyro- 
lese,  desperately  resisting  the  hordes  of  Ital- 
ian invaders.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  central  authorities  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  at  the  Vatican,  see  the  cause  of 
peace  as  something  far  greater  and  more  val- 
uable to  Christendom 
than  the  specific  details 
of  commercial,  colonial, 
and  imperative  rivalry 
that  constitute  the  only 
objective  issues  over 
which  the  governments 
have  allowed  contro- 
versy to  ripen  into  con- 
flict of  arms. 


The  Qr eat  est 
Menace 


CARDINAL    MERCIER 

(Spokesman   for   the   Belgian   people  in   their  recent 
appeal  against  removal   for   forced  labor  in   Germany) 


The  Pope 
and  Peace 


It  is  also  very  important  to  re- 
member that  a  separate  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Pope,  ac- 
companying a  copy  of  the  note  to  the  Entente 
belligerents.  This  message  to  the  Vatican 
was  highly  appreciative  of  the  desire  of  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  peace,  and 
ended  with  the  following  sentence: 

The  Imperial  Government  is  firmly  confident 
that  the  initiative  of  the  four  powers  will  find 
friendly  welcome  on  the  part  of  His  Holiness, 
and  that  the  work  of  peace  can  count  upon  the 
precious  support  of  the  Holy  See. 


If  all  the 
warring 
count  ries 
could  do  away  with 
their  governing  cliques 
and  groups,  for  the 
time  being,  and  select 
arbiters  to  propose  a 
common-sense  solution 
for  all  outstanding 
questions  of  dispute  be- 
tween nations,  there 
would  be  no  further 
occasion  for  bloodshed, 
nor  would  there  be  any 
reason  for  the  main- 
tenance of  large  arma- 
ments. The  peoples  of 
all  countries,  neutrals 
as  well  as  belliger- 
ents, are  the  victims  of  this  senseless  and 
wicked  war.  The  fact  that  stands  out  is  the 
utter  unfitness  of  that  controlling  mechanism 
that  we  call  "government,"  to  represent  the 
real  and  vital  interests  of  present-day  human 
society.  First  of  all,  then,  the  Pope  is  justi- 
fied in  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end.  But  it  will  then  be  his 
duty,  as  representing  something  larger  than 
mere  nationalism,  to  join  with  all  other 
agencies  that  represent  the  real  welfare  of 
mankind  in  finding  ways  to  protect  civiliza- 
tion against  its  greatest  menace.  That  men- 
ace, plainly,  is  the  unrestrained  operation  in 
the  world  of  rival  governments,  engaged  in 
criminal  pursuit  of  the  nationalistic  or  im- 
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perial  aims,  regardless  of  the  rights  and  well- 
being  of  humankind  at  large. 

Whatever  may  come  of  the  im- 
''""wearer"'^  mediate  bid  for  peace,  and  how- 
ever much  or  little  consequence 
in  a  military  sense  the  Rumanian  collapse 
may  prove  to  have,  it  was  obvious  to  every- 
body that  with  the  wane  of  1916  there 
had  come  a  memorable  turning-point  in  the 
general  situation.  Mr.  Simonds  had  per- 
ceived the  relation  of  events  so  clearly  that 
he  entitled  his  contribution  to  this  magazine 
last  month,  "Germany  Makes  a  New  Bid 
for  Peace  by  Battle."  So  accurate  was  his 
forecast,  and  so  clear  was  his  analysis,  that 
what  he  wrote  some  weeks  ago  reads  to- 
day like  chapters  of  maturely  composed  his- 
tory rather  than  pages  of  swift  contempo- 
rary journalism.  He  showed  us  that  the 
Hindenburg  strategy,  as  carried  out  by 
Mackensen  and  Falkenhayn,  was  destined 
to  win  Bucharest  within  a  few  days,  and  that 
it  had  for  its  chief  object  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Germany's  military  prowess  as  would 
afford  a  dramatic  occasion  for  an  offer  to 
make  peace,  upon  terms  that  might  be  re- 
garded as  reasonable  when  coming  at  such 
a  moment.  The  most  surprising  thing, 
therefore,  about  the  peace  offer  was  the  sur- 
prise that  it  encountered  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  in  other  quarters  that  ought  to 
have  been  well  informed  and  forewarned. 
Even    those    who    believed    that    Germany 


THE  ANCIENT  TRICK  OF  CLAIMING  WHAT  YOU  SEIZE 

The  Thief   (Germany):  "They  want  to  take  my  pos- 
sessions   away    from    me!" 

From    Le    Cri    de    Paris    (Paris) 


POTSDAM       NERVE 

The  Burglar:  "I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  terms 
provided   I   can   keep   the  swag." 

(Only  when  statesmen  take  the  war  situation  as  the 
map  shows  it,  and  honorably  desire  to  discuss  practical 
peace  proposals,  shall  we  approach  peace.  If  Europe 
continues  to  bleed  I  absolutely  repudiate  any  responsi- 
bility.— Befhmann-Hollweg  in   the  Reichstag.) 

From  the   Cattc  Times   (Cape  Town,   South  Africa) 


could  in  her  present  mood  offer  no  accept- 
able terms,  and  would  accept  no  counter- 
proposals such  as  the  Entente  might  agree 
upon,  were  somehow  convinced  that  peace 
was  brought  nearer  by  an  official  proposal 
to  consider  it.  It  was  believed  that  both 
sides  would  now  be  compelled  to  tell  their 
own  people,  to  tell  their  opponents,  and  to 
tell  the  world  at  large,  what  they  were  real- 
ly fighting  for  and  what  inducements  would 
lead  them  to  cease  fighting.  With  each  side 
virtually  compelled  to  say  what  it  would 
give  or  take,  it  looked  as  if  the  controversy 
might  be  brought  down  to  something  like 
an  irreducible  minimum  of  differences,  for 
which  the  world  might  then  proceed  to  seek 
honorable  adjustments. 

But  meanwhile  the  situation  at 
office  the  end  of  1916  was  compelling 
Cynicism  enlarged  war  effort  in  all  the 
countries  most  affected.  It  had  been  a 
shocking  thing  to  see  statesmen  of  the  great 
Entente  Allies  persuade  neutral  and  pros- 
perous little  Rumania  into  their  partnership 
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LORD   NORTHCLIFFE,  FORMERLY   SIR  ALFRED   HARMS- 
WORTH 

(England's  foremost  newspaper  proprietor,  who  has 
led  in  the  movement  to  set  aside  Asquith  and  Grey  and 
tring  Lloyd  George  to  the  helm) 

of  violence  only  to  throw  her  to  the  wolves 
for  their  own  momentary  relief.  They  had 
sacrificed  Belgium,  they  had  sacrificed  Serbia, 
they  were  perchance  preparing  to  sacrifice 
Greece,  and  now  they  had  sacrificed  Ruma- 
nia, They  had  even  been  cynical  enough, 
through  recognized  spokesmen,  to  intimate 
that  they  were  rather  better  ofif  than  worse, 
because  if  Falkenhayn  and  Mackensen  had 
not  been  employing  several  hundred  thou- 
sand men  against  the  Rumanians  they  would 
have  been  employing  those  same  Teutonic 
armies,  under  superb  leadership,  against  the 
main  lines  in  France  or  Russia.  Further- 
more, we  are  told,  the  Rumanian  campaign 
had  cost  the  Central  Powers  much  material 
of  war  and  many  casualties  and  in  a  war 
of  attrition  and  exhaustion  everything 
counted. 

r    ,    J       It     is     no     wonder     that     there 

England  1111  t 

Anxious  to     should  have  been  an  imperative 

"Make  Good"      1  1    r  •^••11 

demand  tor  reorganization  in  all 
the  Entente  countries.  The  people  and  the 
press  were  not  cynical  in  England,  or 
France,  or  Russia  over  the  failure  to  sup- 
port Rumania  after  having  brought  her  into 


the  war.  They  had  sense  enough  to  see 
that  there  had  been  bad  management,  and 
they  merely  demanded  the  right  to  substi- 
tute better.  They  wished  peace,  but  also 
they  wished  first  to  "make  good."  Thus 
the  new  cabinet  under  the  premiership  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  Great  Britain,  did 
not  come  into  being  because  there  was  any 
desire  to  punish  or  condemn  the  manage- 
ment of  Asquith  and  Grey  and  their  coali- 
tion cabinet.  It  was  simply  that  there  was 
a  demand  for  the  highest  efficiency  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  that  England  was  capable 
of ;  and  the  most  efficient  of  the  war  leaders 
in  the  Asquith  cabinet  was  placed  at  the 
head.  Mr.  Asquith  had  been  an  able  par- 
liamentary leader;  but  he  was  not  the  man 
for  supreme  leadership  in  a  great  war 
emergency  requiring  something  like  dictato- 
rial management.  Grey,  at  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, had  been  a  horrible  liability.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  organized  war  finance 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  or- 
ganized British  industry  for  war  purposes 
as  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  had  devel- 
oped the  British  armies  as  Minister  of  War 
after  Lord  Kitchener's  death.  He  had  seen 
that  the  war  could  not  be  prosecuted  by  the 
existing  cabinet  of  twentj'-three  members. 
The  newspapers,  led  by  Lord  Northclif?e, 
owner  of  the  London  Tifties  and  the  Daily 
]\I(iilj  had  made  a  winning  fight  for  the  nec- 
essary change. 

,^    „  The   fall   of   Bucharest   brought 

War         the  lesson   home,   and   Mr.   As- 

Councii       ^^jjj^  ^^.^g  obliged  to  resign.  Mr. 

Lloyd  George  found  it  possible  to  secure 
ample  backing,  so  that  on  December  6  he 
took  office  as  Prime  Minister  with  a  reor- 
ganized cabinet,  and  a  Parliament  willing 
and  eager  to  support  him.  Although  Lloyd 
George  has  always  been  a  Radical  Liberal, 
his  strongest  support  comes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  Four  men  besides  him- 
self constitute  the  new  War  Council.  Three 
of  the  four  belong  to  the  Unionist,  or  Con- 
servative, party.  These  are  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  and  Lords  Curzon  and  Milner.  The 
other  member  is  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
a  member  of  the  Labor  party.  Mr.  Law 
is  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  is  the  Government  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Earl  Curzon  is  the  leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Henderson  and  Mil- 
ner are  ministers  without  portfolio,  and  can 
thus  give  their  entire  time  to  their  work  as 
members  of  the  War  Council.     Mr.  Arthur 
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LORD    DERBY  RT.    HON.    ARTHUR    J.    BALFOUR  SIR   EDWARD    CARSON 

XMinister  of   War)  (Foreign    Minister)  (Naval    Minister) 

THESE    ARE    THREE    LEADING    MEMBERS    OF    THE    NEW    BRITISH    CABINET. 

(For  portraits  of  Lloyd  George  and  his  War  Council  Group  see  page  53) 


J.  Balfour  becomes  Foreign  Minister,  re- 
placing Grey.  Lord  Derby  becomes  War 
Secretary,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Dr.  Christopher 
Addison,  who  had  helped  build  up  the  war- 
supply  business,  is  the  new.  Minister  of 
Munitions. 

Business  ^  number  of  vigorous  men  of 
Men  in  the  business  and  practical  affairs  are 
brought  into  the  cabinet  and 
ministry,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  never 
in  the  history  of  England  has  the  political 
administration  so  well  represented  the  effi- 
ciency and  power  of  the  nation  as  does  this 
new  cabinet,  led  by  the  son  of  a  poor  Welsh 
schoolmaster,  who  has  risen  on  his  merits 
to  the  headship  of  the  world's  greatest  em- 
pire. Parliament  immediately  granted  fur- 
ther war  credits  on  a  vast  scale,  and  the 
answer  to  Germany  was  a  renewal  of  Brit- 
ish vigor  and  effort  all  along  the  line.  The 
retention  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  enforce 
the  so-called  "blockade"  and  the  Orders  In 
Council  Is  highly  unfortunate ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Balfour  Is 
precisely  the  right  man  at  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice. That  his  qualifications  are  incompara- 
bly better  than  those  of  his  ever-blundering 
predecessor  admits  of  no  argument.  There 
has  been  no  break  In  the  unity  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  British  purpose  and  effort.  Re- 
organization has  brought  no  entirely  new 
men  into  the  field,  but  It  has  advanced  some 


men    of    marked    executive    talent    to    more 
conspicuous  or  more  authoritative  posts. 


Two  Typical 
Organizers 


For  example.  Lord  Devonport, 
who  now  forges  to  the  front  as, 
In  many  respects,  the  most  re- 
markable man  In  the  new  cabinet,  holds  the 
office  of  Food  Controller,  with  complete  au- 
thority over  every  phase  of  supply  and  dis- 
tribution.   As  Hudson  E.  Kearley — born  on 


@  World  Publishing  Company. 

SHARPENING   THE    SWORD 

(John     Bull     turns     the     grindstone     for     ^Ir.     Lloyd 
George) 

From    the    Ezcning     World     (New    York) 
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<g)  International  Film   Service 

LORD    DEVONPORT  DR.    CHRISTOPHER    ADDISON  •    JOHN    HODGE 

(Minister    of    Food    Control)  (Minister   of   Munitions)  (Minister   of   Labor) 

THESE  ARE  THREE  VERY  IMPORTANT  MEN  OF  PRACTICAL  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  NEW  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 


a  small  farm  and  later  an  errand  boy  in  a 
tea  store — he  became  England's  greatest 
grocer,  outrivaling  Thomas  Lipton.  He 
went  to  Parliament,  and  eleven  3'ears  ago, 
when  Lloyd  George  was  serving  in  a  post 
that  other  countries  w-ould  call  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Kearley  was  his  Under  Secretary 
and  most  efficient  helper.  He  was  made  a 
Baronet  at  Lloyd  George's  suggestion ;  and 
as  Sir  Hudson  Kearley  he  worked  out  the 
present  system  of  control  and  administration 
for  the  port  of  London — a  stupendous  under- 
taking, upon  the  strength  of  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  and  six  years  ago  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Lord  Devonport.  He  will 
introduce  sweeping  reforms  and  economies. 
Another  conspicuous  arrival  at  the  front, 
now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Secre- 
tary of  Commerce),  is  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  an 
American  railroad  man  who  worked  his  way 
up  as  a  street-railroad  official  in  Detroit,  and 
went  to  London  only  about  nine  years  ago  to 
help  reorganize  and  electrify  the  underground 
railways  of  the  English  metropolis,  leaving 
a  post  in  New  Jersey.  Only  three  years  ago 
he  became  a  British  subject.  Within  less 
than  a  year  afterwards,  he  was  knighted  by 
King  George,  and  to-day  he  holds  one  of  the 
most  important  offices  in  the  cabinet. 


New  Methods 


In  France,  a  reorganization  of  ia 

new  Nietnoaa      •     •^        1  •    j    l        l 

Also  in  France   Similar  Kind  has  been  going  on. 

The  direction  of  the  war  under 

Premier   Briand   wmII   henceforth   be   in    the 

hands   of   a   much   smaller   group.      General 


Nivelle  commands  the  armies  on  the  fighting 
front,  and  General  Joffre,  with  no  loss  of 
prestige,  becomes  the  military  adviser  and 
associate  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  War 
Council.  The  new  French  War  Council  Avill 
work  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  England. 
The  dynamic  force  of  Premier  Briand  is  now 
universally  known.  He  is  the  French  Lloyd 
George.  The  new  Minister  of  War,  Gen- 
eral Lyautey,  is  said  to  be  the  best-qualified 
man  in  France  for  the  task  of  military  organ- 
ization. He  is  the  constructive  genius  who 
has  been  making  a  new  Morocco — a  man  of 
business,  of  military  knowledge,  and  of  ad- 
ministrative efficien- 
cy. R  i  b  o  t,  the 
Finance  Minister, 
and  Admiral  La- 
caze,  as  Minister  of 
Marine,  hold  the 
same  portfolios  as  in 
the  old  cabinet,  but 
have  more  power  as 
members  of  the 
small  War  Council. 
The  remaining 
member,  Albert 
Thomas,  has  im- 
mense power  as 
Minister  of  Muni- 
tions and  of  Trans- 
portation. He  has 
until  now  been  Un- 
der Secretary,  in 
charge  of  munition- 


Photo  by  Bain  News  Service. 

SIR  A.    H.   STANLEY 

(Formerly  American 
railroad  man,  now  sitting 
in  British  Cabinet) 
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making.  His  new  office  has  unlimited 
scope.  Under  him,  as  his  two  right-hand 
men,  are  the  foremost  railroad  manager  of 
France  (Claiveille)  and  one  of  the  principal 
men  in  the  steel  industry  (Loucheur).  Here 
at  last,  in  these  five  men,  France  has  found 
her  superb  organization  for  running  the 
country  on  a  war  footing.  Ribot  is  a  finan- 
cier of  the  highest  order,  and  the  head  of  the 
navy  is  satisfactory. 


A  New 
Russian 
Premier 


It  is  also  evident  that  Russia  is 
under  better  leadership  and  has 
a  more  definite  aim  and  spirit 
than  at  any  previous  moment  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  new  Prime  Minister, 
Trepoff,  has  taken  bold  positions,  and  ended 
the  rumor  that  German  influences  surround- 
ing the  Russian  court  were  working  hope- 
fully for  a  separate  peace.  Cabinet  recon- 
struction was  going  on  last  month,  and  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  Duma  were 
evidently  increasing.  The  greatest  enthusi- 
asm had  followed  the  announcement  by 
Premier  Trepoff,  on  Decernber  2,  that  Rus- 
sia's allies  had  definitely  agreed  to  the  plan 
of  giving  Constantinople  and  the  straits  con- 
necting the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas 
to  Russia  in  the  settlement  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Russia  is  determined  to  regain  Poland 
and  to  win  Constantinople.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  any 
German  pro- 
posals at  this 
time  could  sat- 
isfy Russia.  In 
fact,  the  new 
Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Pokrovsky, 
speaking  for  the 
Czar  at  a  ses- 
sion of  the 
Duma  on  De- 
cember 16,  ad- 
vocated the  flat 
refusal  to  con- 
sider German 
peace  proposals, 
and  this  view 
was  supported 
by  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
representative  body.  On  December  19  it 
was  announced  from  Petrograd  that  the 
Council  of  the  Russian  Empire  had  on  that 
day  adopted  an  "order"  identical  with  the 
Duma  resolution,  unanimously  refusing  "to 
enter  under  present  conditions  into  any 
peace    negotiations    with    Germany." 


M.   CLAIVEILLE 

(New  Government  direc- 
tor of  French  railroads 
and  transportation) 
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GLN.     KUULKl     oLOKGtS      :a\ £LLE 

(The  great  soldier  trained  by  General  Jofifre,  who 
now  succeeds  that  veteran  in  command  of  the  French 
armies   on  the  fighting  line) 

With  American  interests  so  fo- 
immense  cussed  upon  David  Lloyd  George 
rogress  ^^  ^^^  organizer  of  British  re- 
sources and  the  discoverer  of  a  new  type  of 
business  statesmanship,  it  is  easy  to  ignore, 
through  lack  of  available  information,  what 
is  going  on  in  the  most  colossal  of  all  modern 
nations.  The  war  has  brought  a  great  fer- 
ment into  the  life  of  Russia.  Education  is 
to  become  universal  and  compulsory.  The 
prohibition  of  vodka  goes  with  a  general  re- 
form of  popular  conditions.  The  press  is 
more  liberal  than  ever  before.  There  is  to 
be  a  new  Russia,  and  already  the  marks  of 
progress  are  manifest.  This  new  Premier, 
Alexander  Theodorovitch  Trepoff,  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  everything  that  is  associated  with 
sane  progress  in  Russia.  He  helped  to  create 
the-  Duma,  and  has  studied  the  parliaments 
of  western  Europe.  He  has  had  much  to 
do  with  provincial  government.  It  is  he  who, 
since  the  war  began,  has  laid  out  the  great 
scheme  of  new  railroads  and  canals ;  and  as 
Minister  of  Transportation  he  has  been  try- 
ing to  repair  the  blunders  of  the  first  months 
of  the  struggle.  He  is  rapidly  building 
25,000  miles  of  railroads  on  a  ten-year  pro- 
gram. He  will  cooperate  with  Lloyd  George 
and  Briand  in  working  out  Allied  plans. 
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GENERAL     VON     GROENER 

(Now    in   charge    of    the    entire    civil    organization    of 
German   life  and   industry) 

.         ,       There    have    been    some   cabinet 

Qroener'a  ,  .      „  i  i_         i 

German  Changes  in  (jermany  also,  though 
rogram  ^^^^  through  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Government.  The  resignation  of  Herr 
von  Jagow,  as  Foreign  Minister,  resulted  in 
the  promotion  of  the  equally  prominent  Herr 
Zimmerman,  who  has  been  the  efficient 
Under  Secretary.  The  most  notable  change 
has  been  the  organization  of  the  task  of 
mobilizing  the  entire  nation  for  war  service. 
A  new  and  commanding  office  has  been  cre- 
ated, under  the  headship  of  General  Groener. 
He  is  master  of  all  resources,  material  and 
human.  How  German  authority  has  firmly 
insisted  upon  retiring  and  promoting  gene- 
rals, as  their  capabilities  have  been  tested  in 
practice,  is  well  shown  in  our  article,  "Ger- 
man Military  Leaders"  (see  page  68). 
What  Hindenburg  has  now  become  in  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  war,  Groener  is  to  all 
that  can  contribute  to  the  supply  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  war.  He  is  master  of  munition- 
making,  master  of  transportation  by  rail  and 
canal,  master  of  food  production  and  distri- 
bution, master  of  employment  and   the  dis- 


tribution of  labor.  Austria  and  Bulgaria  are 
patterning  their  closer  organization  of  war 
energies  upon  the  German  model. 

.  „    ,         Assassination     and     resignation 

A  Banker  .  &         . 

Premier  of  having  disposed  of  two  Austrian 
premiers  within  a  few  weeks,  a 
third  has  come  into  power  and  the  cabinet 
has  been  reorganized.  The  new  Government 
head  is  Herr  Alexander  Spitzmueller,  a 
banker  and  business  man.  The  tendency  in 
Austria,  as  in  other  European  countries,  is 
toward  a  cabinet  of  practical  men  experi- 
enced in  large  undertakings.  We  are  pub- 
lishing elsewhere  two  articles  dealing  with 
Austrian  problems,  one  of  them  presenting  a 
study  of  the  long  career  of  the  late  Francis 
Joseph,  and  the  other  dealing  with  the  pres- 
ent and  future  of  Austria  as  the  new  Em- 
peror, Charles  I,  contemplates  his  polyglot 
realms   and   seeks   to   find   a   basis   for  their 


DR.    ALFRED    ZIMMERMANN 

(New     Minister     of     Foreign     Affairs,     who     favors 
friendly    relations   with   the    United    States) 

Stable  cooperation  in  the  future.  Thus  both 
groups  of  belligerents  are  organizing  for  a 
higher  degree  of  war  efficiency  than  has  yet 
been  shown  by  either.  Such  energ}^  and  effort 
should  be  turned  to  objects  of  human  wel- 
fare, and  not  to  the  wholesale  and  general 
destruction  of  Europe. 
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.,  ^,  In   the   United   States  we  have 

No  Changes  •        t>  c  i 

in  the  not,  as  in  Europe,  lound  new 
(Jnited  States  governmental  leadership,  nor  is 
any  reorganization  thought  to  be  probable. 
President  Wilson's  re-election  has  been  ac- 
cepted with  characteristic  good  temper  and 
with  an  evident  desire  in  all  quarters  to 
sustain  him  in  every  wise  and  patriotic  pol- 
icy. Earlier  rumors  of  numerous  cabinet 
changes  to  be  made  on  March  4,  when  Mr. 
Wilson  begins  his  second  term,  have  been 
discredited.  If  changes  are  to  be  made,  the 
secret  has  been  well  kept.  It  is  said  with  no 
contradiction  that  the  President  has  invited 
every  member  of  the  present  cabinet  to  re- 
main at  his  post.  It  has  been  a  diligent  and 
also  a  highly  respectable  cabinet,  not  much 
given  to  posing  and  without  a  single  mem- 
ber who  errs  on  the  side  of  garrulity  or  plays 
for  the  big  headlines  on  the  front  page.  If 
one  goes  far  enough  back  in  our  history,  he 
may  find  a  Prccident  or  two  of  common- 
place qualities  somewhat  eclipsed  by  scintil- 
lating cabinet  officers.  Mr.  Wilson  has  not 
created  that  kind  of  an  entourage.  The 
most  striking  personalities  in  the  cabinet  as 
first  formed  were  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Gar- 
rison ;  but  much  history  has  been  made  in 
their  respective  departments  since  they  gave 
up  their  portfolios. 

M-  McAdoo  ^^'  -^'^^^oo  took  to  the  Treas- 
andthe  ury  Department  his  well-known 
reasurg  qualities  of  alertness,  optimism, 
efficiency  and  courage  to  attempt  and  to 
persist  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  He  has 
been  associated  with  that  great  achievement, 
the  reform  of  our  currency  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In 
our  opinion,  his  record  will  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  any  other  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  has  held  office  during  recent 
administrations.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
success  will  attend  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Farm  .Loan  Act ;  but  we  know  at 
least  that  the  farmers  have  already  applied 
for  a  great  sum  in  the  aggregate.  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo has  interested  himself  keenly  in  the 
growth  of  Pan-American  business  relation- 
ships. He  has  witnessed  stupendous  changes 
in  the  volume  of  the  national  income  and 
outgo,  and  in  the  system  of  taxation.  His 
new  report  is  full  of  data  of  unusual  im- 
portance. It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  these 
times. 

We  may  remark  without  hesitation  that 
no  administration  of  the  country's  finances 
has  ever  come  through  a  Presidential  cam- 


HON.     WILLIAM     G.     MCADOO,     SECRETARY     OF     THE 

TREASURY 

(At   his   desk   in  the   Treasury   Department) 

paign  with  criticisms  so  few  or  so  unconvinc- 
ing as  those  brought  forward,  in  the  recent 
campaign,  against  the  present  conduct  of 
our  vast  financial  business.  Mr.  McAdoo 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  remarkable 
fact.  It  would  take  a  long  article  to  review 
in  the  briefest  way  the  many  topics  of  na- 
tional concern  broached  in  his  report.  He 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  unsparing  ex- 
posure of  the  kind  of  omnibus  public- 
buildings  measure  now  pending  in  Congress. 
These  scandalous  log-rolling  bills  provide 
expensive  post-office  buildings  in  small  towns 
or  hamlets,  where  they  are  not  needed ;  and 
meanwhile  the  Government's  need  of  build- 
ings for  its  necessary  work  at  Washington 
is  not  met.  Let  us  hope  that  President  Wil- 
son's veto  will  be  as  unhesitating  as  Secretary 
McAdoo 's  criticism  is  unqualified. 

Our         Secretary  Lane's  management  of 
°""Home"^   the  Interior  Department  has  been 
Secretary"   jq  judicious  and   withal  so   con- 
structive that  if  a  progressive  Republican  ad- 
ministration were  to  be  installed,  the  retention 
of  Mr.  Lane  would  be  urged  by  many  citi- 
zens   as    desirable    from    every    standpoint. 
His  new  report  gives  us  a  picturesque  while 
accurate  description  of  the  settlement  of  the 
public   lands,    and    an    analysis   of    the   land 
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problems  that  remain,  where  irrigation  or 
drainage  is  necessary,  or  in  the  high  latitude 
of  Alaska.  We  have  a  fascinating  account 
of  the  methods  and  ceremonies  now  em- 
ployed in  bringing  selected  Indians  into  full 
citizenship.  Mr.  Lane's  department  looks 
after  the  distribution  of  $160,000,000  a  year 
through  the  Pension  Bureau.  It  has  dealt 
with  the  application,  by  our  inventive  Amer- 
icans, for  70,000  patents  during  the  past 
year,  under  direction  of  Commissioner 
Ewing.  In  Secretary  Lane's  Department  is 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  headed  by  Com- 
missioner Claxton,  one  of  our  greatest  lead- 
ers in  the  improvement  of  rural  schools.  The 
Geological  Survey,  the  Reclamation  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  territorial  affairs 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  National  Parks 
and  national  monuments,  and  many  other 
matters  of  general  interest,  are  under  the 
sway  of  Mr,  Lane's  department,  which  is 
run  more  coherently  than  ever  before. 

Every  citizen  ought  to  be  able 
document!  ^o  obtain  Mr.  Lane's  report  eas- 
ily, and  every  public  school 
should  have  a  copy  of  it  for  readings  and 
discussion  in  American  history  and  current 
events.  It  is  a  mistake  that  this  report  does 
not  state  plainly  how  the  citizen  or  the  school 
may  buy  it  and  for  what  price.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  is  constantly  getting  out 
valuable  official  reports,  every  one  of  which 
bears  across  its  face,  in  bold  italics,  the  num- 
ber of  pence  or  of  shillings  for  which  it  may 
be  obtained.  Our  American  public  mono- 
graphs and  bulletins  are  better  now  than 
any  in  Europe.  They  ought  to  be  distributed 
on  a  good  system.  Congressional  stupidity 
Is  chiefly  at  fault ;  and  Congressional  stupid- 
ity is  hard  to  deal  with,  simply  because  there 
are  so  many  Congressmen.  They  are  not 
stupid  individually,  but  collectively  they  are 
a  discouraging  agency.  The  department  re- 
ports should  be  sold  to  everybody  for  about 
six  cents  apiece.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
newspapers  to  give  more  than  the  faintest 
notion  of  their  contents.  On  our  editorial 
desk  at  this  moment  lie  numerous  fresh  de- 
partment reports  and  special  bureau  reports 
that  should  have  the  widest  distribution. 
Thus,  besides  Mr.  Lane's  general  report,  we 
have  the  special  reports  of  his  different 
bureaus,  such  as  that  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  Hon.  Clay 
Tallman.  The  yearly  reports  of  the  Hon. 
Cato  Sells,  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  are 
alwa3's  readable  and  instructive. 


Every   one   of    these    department 

Circulate  ■  ,  .    . 

the  storieai  summaries  and  special  reports 
should  have  a  popular  circulation 
of  from  one  million  to  five  million  copies, 
and  a  very  slight  infusion  of  business  ability 
in  the  management  of  this  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's work  would  result  in  vast  educa- 
tional benefits  to  the  country.  The  thing 
that  had  most  to  do  with  Governor  Whit- 
man's triumphant  reelection  was  a  little  book 
containing  a  narrative  account  of  the  work 
of  his  administration,  distributed  broadcast 
throughout  New  York  State.  A  majority 
of  the  voters  who  read  it  found  out  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  what  the  Governor 
of  New  York  had  to  do  and  how  he  was 
doing  it.  Now  it  happens  that  at  Washing- 
ton we  have  these  interesting  reports,  but  no 
effective  way  of  getting  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  millions  who  ought  to  read  them. 


The 


Take,  for  instance,  the  fourth 
Labo'r"Report  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  A  few  thoughtful  and 
well-informed  people  are  aware  that  we  have 
now  in  the  cabinet  a  new  position,  which 
began  with  President  Wilson's  administra- 
tion, and  of  which  the  Hon.  William  B. 
Wilson  has  thus  far  been  the  only  incum- 
bent. He  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1862, 
began  working  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
mines  as  a  boy,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Mine  Workers'  Union  since  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  and  was  elected  three  times  to 
Congress  before  he  became  Secretary  of 
Labor,  March  5,  1913.  Secretary  Wilson's 
fourth  report  is  a  compact  document  of  133 
pages,  weighing  seven  ounces.  It  deals  with 
a  great  many  subjects  of  human  interest, 
and  is  of  permanent  importance.  The  Sec- 
retary deals  directly  with  the  two  great  sub^ 
jects  of  employment  and  mediation  in  labor 
disputes.  He  deals  in  a  supervisory  way 
with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Within  his  de- 
partment, also,  is  the  new  Children's  Bureau, 
and  the  subject  of  child  labor  comes  under 
his  purview.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
is  showing  great  energy  in  its  new  methods 
of  bringing  about  the  more  thorough  training 
of  citizens  of  foreign  birth.  This  Labor 
Department  is  quietly  finding  its  way  toward 
an  enlarging  sphere  of  public  service  and 
social  progress.  At  least  a  million  copies  of 
Wilson's  report  should  be  distributed  post- 
paid at  five  cents  a  cop3\  It  contains  hopeful 
information  that  every  school  and  every  fam- 
ily would  like  to  have. 
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Secretary  Redfield's  report  of 
'^^Relfew^  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  an  admirably  ar- 
ranged and  printed  document  of  260  pages, 
with  a  careful  index.  It  should  be  sent  to 
every  business  house  and  firm  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  many  thousands  of  citizens 
and  institutions.  At  least  a  million  copies 
should  be  distributed  at  not  more  than  ten 
cents  apiece.  It  contains  diagrams  and  il- 
lustrations, and  many  parts  of  it  are  of  fas- 
cinating interest.  We  could 
make  no  more  than  a  meager- 
ly  intelligible  allusion  to  the 
numerous  topics  it  covers,  in 
an  entire  page  of  this  maga- 
zine. Let  us  take  the  volume 
backwards.  Its  last  section 
is  devoted  to  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  and  we  have  a 
timely  summary  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  a  com- 
parison with  the  shipping  of 
other   countries,   an   account 


voted  to  the 
Steamboat 
Inspection 
Service. 
Then  we 
find  more 
than  thirty 
pages  de- 
voted to  the 
remarkable 
scientific 


HON.     WILLIAM     C.     REDFIELD 
(Secretary  of  Commerce) 


HON.    FRANKLIN    K.    LANE 
(Secretary  of  the   Interior) 


of  current 
shipbuild- 
ing here 
and  abroad, 
and  much 
else  relat- 
ing to  our 
commerce 
by  sea.  Pre- 
ceding that 
comes  the 
section    de- 


HON.    WILLIAM    B.    WILSON 
(Secretary   of   Labor) 

exploits  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  Passing 
over  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Lighthouses,  we  come  to 
that  of  Fisheries,  with  a 
notable  range  of  information 
on  every  phase  of  fresh-water 
and  salt-water  fishes,  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  Alaska, 
and  other  kindred  topics. 
The  Census  Bureau  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  come  under  Secretary 
Redfield's  jurisdiction.  At  this  time,  lof 
course,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  is  of  especial  interest. 
Many  of  the  bureaus  in  this  department 
have  already  a  wide  distribution  for  their 
documents,  but  there  remains  to  be  worked 
out  a  good  system  of  sale,  with  abandonfnent 
of  the  former  plan  of  free  distribution.  In 
another  department,  for  instance,  the  report 
of  General  Crozier  as  Chief  of  Ordnance,  is 
of  remarkable  popular  interest. 
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We  have  perhaps  kept  our  read- 
^Goier«me3j  ers  more   closely   in   touch  with 

the  work  of  Secretary  Houston 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  than  with 
almost  any  other  field  of  federal  adminis- 
tration ;  and  we  shall  have  especial  occasion 
next  month  to  refer  to  Secretary  Houston's 
new  report  and  to  certain  activities  of  his 
Department.  We  shall  also  next  month 
make  reference  to  the  problems  of  the  Post- 
OfKce  Department  and  the  report  of  Mr. 
Burleson.  It  has  been  our  purpose  this 
month  to  note  especially  the  work  of  the 
Government  as  it  bears  upon  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation.  All  departments  in  one 
way  or  another  are  concerned  with  the  peo- 
ple's daily  affairs,  but  the  War,  Navy,  State, 
and  Law  departments  are  less  directly  occu- 
pied with  economic  pursuits  than  are  all  the 
others.  It  should  be  especially  borne  in 
mind  that  the  relations  between  government 
and  business  are  acquiring  greater  stability 
through  several  new  agencies  that  are 
destined  to  have  an  importance  hardly  as 
yet  realized.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  one  of  these.  Several  weeks  ago  it  quietly 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  plan  of  passing 
great  issues  of  unsecured  British  exchequer 
notes  through  American  banks  to  American 
investors.  The  result  has  been  to  change 
the  methods  of  the  British  Government, 
which  is  now  planning  to  substitute  another 
well-secured  collateral  loan,  issued  for  a  def- 
inite period  of  time.  This  Board  is  study- 
ing the  question  of  our  great  gold  reserve, 
as  against  the  chance  of  too  sudden  a  loss  of 
gold  after  the  end  of  the  Avar.  It  stands 
between  the  American  business  public  and 
another  of  those  bankers'  panics  which  in 
the  past  have  needlessly  sacrificed  so  many 
merchants  and   manufacturers. 


Another  agency  is  the  new  Fed- 
NewAg^encies  ^^al  Trade  Commission,  which 
is  steadily  finding  its  way  to  a 
position  of  great  value  in  our  business  life. 
Last  month  it  was  trying  to  help  adjust  the 
problem  of  paper  supply  and  paper  prices. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  a  sad  disappointment,  but  its  reorgan- 
ization in  the  near  future  ought  to  make 
it  capable  of  dealing  with  our  vast  transpor- 
tation system  from  the  various  standpoints 
of  railroad  finance,  rates,  and  wages.  There 
is  to  be  a  Tarif~f  Board,  which — if  for- 
tunately constituted — should  prove  able  to 
recommend  measures  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance   and    growth    of    our    manufactures 


when  the  end  of  the  war  will  have  brought 
about  new  world  conditions.  The  Farm 
Loan  Board,  directing  the  operation  of  the 
new  law,  ought  to  promote  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  prosperity  in  a  marked  degree. 
These  boards  at  Washington  will  be  of  lit- 
tle use  if  they  are  filled  up  with  little  men. 
They  afiford  opportiinitj^  for  the  ablest  busi- 
ness men  in  the  country  to  render  far  greater 
service  than  if  they  were  filling  seats  in 
either  branch  of  Congress.  We  have  shown 
in  preceding  paragraphs  that  the  strongest 
nations  of  Europe  are  now  calling  to  the 
control  of  affairs  their  ablest  captains  of  in- 
dustry and  transportation.  Such  men  will 
continue  to  run  those  countries  after  the 
war.  We  on  our  part  shall  need  at  Wash- 
ington our  most  public-spirited  men  of  ca- 
pacity and  experience  in  affairs. 

With  so  much  to  praise  and  ad- 
Congress"^  "li^^  •"  the  Steady-going  work  of 

the  Departments  at  Washington, 
it  is  regrettable  that  one  can  find  so  little 
to  praise  or  admire  in  the  work  of  Congress. 
Things  that  are  good  and  obviously  neces- 
sary tend  to  drag  along  and  are  brought  to 
a  conclusion  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  But 
things  in  the  nature  of  sudden  plunges  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  have  a  fatal 
fascination  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  human  being  has  ever  been  able  to  give 
a  sensible  explanation  of  the  Adamson  Act, 
passed  so  suddenly  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  20  per  cent,  of  the  employees  of  railroads.. 
Still  less  has  anybody  been  able  to  measure 
the  imbecility  of  that  act  which  created  the 
Adamson-Newlands  Commission — instructed 
to  investigate  the  operation  of  all  public  utili- 
ties of  all  countries  on  earth ;  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  all  the  different  alterna- 
tives in  ownership,  supervision,  and  control 
of  all  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
other  utilities  of  the  United  States;  and  to 
furnish  Congress  with  a  completed  report  at 
a  specified  date — January  9,  of  the  present 
month.  This  limit  of  time  would  not  permit 
even  the  work  of  organizing  the  initial  stages 
of  a  valuable  inquiry.  The  commission  has 
given  a  few  days  for  the  holding  of  some  ran- 
dom hearings,  permitting  anybody  to  toss  in 
his  opinions  upon  any  phase  of  the  subjects 
involved.  We  are  not  reflecting  upon  the 
intelligence,  ability,  or  experience  of  the  men 
who  make  up  the  commission.  They  are  a 
competent  body  (see  list  under  portrait  group 
on  page  28).  But  their  task  should  be  defi- 
nite, and  their  report  deliberate. 
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MR.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS,  OF  PHILA-         MR.    W.    P.    G.    HARDING,    OF    BIR-        MR.    EDWARD     NASH     HURLEY,    OF 

DELPHIA  MINGHAM,    ALA.  CHICAGO 

(Head    of    the    Fa.m    Loan    Board)         (Governor    of    the    Federal    Reserve        (Chairman     of    the     Federal    Trade 

Board)  Commission) 

THREE  ABLE  MEN  OF  AFFAIRS  HOLDING  POSITIONS  OF  GREAT  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 


Omniscience    It  happens,  of  course,  that  there 

on  a         exists  a  very  extensive  literature 
Weeh's  Notice      r    .u  u •     ^  j    ^l    ^ 

or   these   subjects,    and    that   we 

have  many  economists  and  men  of  affairs 
M^ho  have  vievi^s  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Last  month  the  Commission  asked  for  more 
time,  and  did  not  seem  to  meet  with  much 
encouragement.  It  is  to  Ke  hoped,  of  course, 
that  the  extension  will  not  be  granted,  inas- 
much as  the  task  set  forth  was  a  wholly  fool- 
ish one,  in  that  its  scope  was  limitless.  Con- 
gress expected  an  omniscient  report,  on  a 
clairvoyant  basis.  Senator  Newlands  him- 
self in  a  single  speech,  with  three  months  in 
which  to  prepare  it,  could  deal  more  intel- 
ligently with  all  the  subject-matter  of  the 
inquiry  than  anything  that  a  joint  commis- 
sion could  do,  on  the  drag-net  plan,  after 
a  period  of  futile  floundering.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  for  the  country  that  we 
are  to  have  only  two  months  more  of  the 
present  Congress — with  a  prospect  of  nine 
clear  months  of  vacation,  and  a  new  Con- 
gress meeting  next  December  with  a  slight 
Republican  majority  in  the  House  and  a 
slight  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate. 
We  shall  presumably  get  no  legislation 
through  that  deadlocked  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
unless  well  considered  and  reasonably  sound. 
The  present  Congress  has  given  us  the  Hay 
law,  which  is'  the  most  extravagant  and  most 
unintelligent  piece  of  military  legislation  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Last  month  saw 
it  crowding  to  completion  a  "pork"  bill  of 

Jan.— 2 


the  most  scandalous  character,  robbing  the 
Treasury  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  put 
needless  federal  buildings  in  small  villages 
for  the  home  credit  of  particular  Congress- 
men who  wish  to  demonstrate  that  they  can 
grab  as  much  for  their  neighbors  as  other 
Congressmen  have  been  able  to  loot  for 
theirs.     Our  words  are  quite  too  mild. 

T,.  r     -^    ...    President    Wilson's    message    to 

The  President  S   ,^  ...  ,    .  ^ 

Business  Congress.  delivered  in  person  on 
December  5,  was,  like  most  of 
his  messages,  very  brief.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  it  dealt  with  his  program  for  set- 
tling the  railroad  question.  The  Adamson 
Law  of  the  last  session,  advancing  the  wages 
of  the  railroad  trainmen  under  pretext  of 
an  eight-hour  day,  was  only  a  part  of  the 
larger  scheme.  The  President  asks  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  House  measure  which  re- 
organizes the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. This  is  desirable  if  the  reorganization 
is  sufficiently  extensive  and  thorough.  Not 
merely  the  railroads,  but  the  people  of  the 
entire  country  are  to-day  the  victims  of  a 
situation  for  which  the  pettiness  and  bad 
judgment  of  the  present  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  solely  responsible.  A 
meager  grain  of  common  sense  would  have 
permitted  the  railroads  to  have  income 
enough  to  finance  their  necessary  improve- 
ments two  or  three  years  ago.  when  steel 
could  be  bought  cheaply  and  labor  and  other 
supplies  were  obtainable.     The  Commission 
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has  so  misapprehended  the  proper  uses  of 
its  rate-making  power  that  it  should  be  re- 
lieved of  that  power,  or  else  should  be  re- 
built on  lines  which  will  lift  It  to  a  position 
commensurate  with  its  capacity  for  good  or 
evil.  Under  an  aspect  of  painful  conscien- 
tiousness, the  Commission  has  proceeded  with 
a  mole-like  blindness.  Its  members  are  in- 
dividually intelligent  and  above  reproach ; 
but  its  methods  as  a  body  are  injurious  to 
the   country. 

T    .,.   o,       The    complete    establishment    of 

Try  the  Plan      r     ,         .  .   .  n 

of  lederai      supervision      over      ali 

Superoisioni   ^^^^^^   ^f    transportation    is    the 

great  remedy  to  be  sought.  President  Wil- 
son asks  for  legislation  of  some  kind  to  pre- 
vent strikes  on  railroads.  But  the  men  str'^n- 
uously  oppose  what  they  call  "compulsory  ar- 
bitration." Meanwhile  the  four  brother- 
hoods have  had  a  great  lesson  since  they 
undertook  to  bluff  the  country  some  four 
months  ago.  They  are  aware  now  that  they 
would  have  been  much  better  off  to  have 
dealt  directly  with  the  railroad  managers 
and  to  have  kept  away  from  politicians  at 
Washington.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  intend  to  allow  the  wheels  to 
be  stopped.  They  are  going  to  operate  the 
railroads.  A  reorganized  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  with  a  wage  board  as 
one  of  its  bureaus,  might  well  be  tried  before 
adopting  the  Canadian  system,  which  has 
attempted  to  prevent  strikes  by  legal  post- 
ponement. 


^F:=^i^:s^^^7f^^r~^_'  _~'"  ■'s'^  ■  r!* 


Uncle  Sam,  with  his  empty  market-basket,  beholding 
the. import  of  gold  and  considering  the  export  of  food, 
remarks:    "But   I   can't  eat   that   stuff." 

From   the    IVorld    (New    York) 


President    Wilson,    in    cautious 

Combines  in        ■  i  .•  i  r  .i_ 

Export  Trade  circumlocutions,  asks  for  the 
"creation"  of  "instrumentalities" 
for  the  "prosecution"  of  the  "essential  enter- 
prise of  building  up  our  export  trade."  Mr. 
Wilson  was  well  aware  that  he  was  facing 
the  anti-trust  prejudices  of  a  Democratic 
Congress.  He  means  that  we  cannot  push 
our  foreign  trade,  which  is  now  growing  so 
fast,  unless  by  joint  efforts  and  those  "big- 
business"  methods  that  here  at  home  would 
run  straight  against  the  anti-trust  laws.  Mr. 
Wilson  begins  to  deal  much  more  reasonably 
with  large  business  enterprises  than  did  the 
Taft  administration.  He  has  discovered  that 
sensible  methods  of  supervision  are  much  bet- 
ter than  hostile  attacks  in  the  courts.  There 
is  just  a  little  hope  that  government  in  the 
United  States  may  learn  sometime  to  pro- 
ceed as  sensibly  with  business  and  commerce 
as  they  have  learned  to  do  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France. 

Congress  has  been  engaged  some- 

Food  Prices     ,    u    ..  l    •      i        •  i 

and  Remedies  What  convulsively  in  endeavors 
to  find  remedies  for  the  high  cost 
of  food.  Great  Britain,  thanks  to  the  zeal 
and  success  of  her  financial  agents  in  this 
country,  has  been  able  to  take  away  vast 
quantities  of  our  normal  food  supply,  which 
is  retailed  in  London  (in  spite  of  submarines 
and  war  conditions)  more  cheaply  than  the 
remainder  is  now  retailed  in  New  York, 
thanks  to  our  blessings  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  eminent  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, has  demanded  an  embargo  on  the  ex- 
port of  food.  All  kinds  of  charges  have  been 
brought  against  middlemen  and  cold-storage 
firms.  A  great  conference  has  been  held  in 
Chicago.  New  York's  periodic  interest  in 
markets  and  food  distribution  has  been  once 
more  awakened.  There  is  no  prospect  at  all 
that  anything  of  a  radical  nature  will  be 
done,  or  that  vital  remedies  will  be  ap- 
plied. Almost  every  other  country  has 
found  the  remedies,  but  we  do  not  find  and 
apply  them  because  they  are  so  simple  and 
obvious. 

Germany's  request  for  a  confer- 
'^e'LeVanic    cnce   to    discuss    terms   of   peace 

was  so  unexpected  and  startling 
to  the  financial  and  industrial  interests  of 
America  that  Wall  Street  was  immediately 
thrown  into  a  condition  bordering  on  panic 
such  as  has  not  been  seen  since  1907.  Thou- 
sands of  investors  and  speculators,  the  latter, 
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of  course,  predominating,  felt  that  they  must 
immediately  sell  their  shares  in  those  compa- 
nies which  were  profiting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  war  demands  of  Europe.  In 
the  two  days  following  Germany's  totally  un- 
expected announcement  more  than  four  mil- 
lion shares  were  sold  on  the  Exchange,  and 
the  prices  of  those  securities  which  had  been, 
during  the  last  three  months,  in  most  fever- 
ish demand,  dropped  perpendicularly  from 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  share.  These  were 
naturally,  in  most  part,  the  shares  of  the 
concerns  which  had  benefited,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  have  benefited,  through  direct  war 
orders,  with  the  great  steel  companies  and 
the  copper  and  zinc  mines  and  paper-manu- 
facturing companies  following  them  closely 
in  weakness. 

.„     ,  ,_      It    is    true,    however,    that    the 

A  Proof  of  Our        .      .  :  ,  '  ,, 

Financial  whole  panicky  movement  really 
*"*  proved  the  underlying  strength 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
When  one  considers  the  magical  increase  in 
earnings  of  most  industrial  and  mining  con- 
cerns, in  figures  which  have  had  no  prece- 
dent in  American  industrial  history,  and  the 
feverish  speculation  which  was  quite  inev- 
itable, it  is  most  reassuring  that  so  sudden  a 
collapse  was  endured  with  no  disaster  or 
.  thought  of  disaster  to  any  institution,  the 
net  result  being  merely  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement, smaller  profits  to  some  large  specu- 
lators, and  losses  to  others  of  the  rash  and 
weaker  kind  that  Wall  Street  always  has 
with  it.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  the  rail- 
road stocks  and  other  standard  securities 
suffered  only  negligibly. 

.  „     o    .  .  In  fact,  throughout  the  days  of 

A  New  Period  '  .  ^       ,  .a 

of  Railroad     apparent  panic,  when  the  Amer- 

Reorganizntion    ■  r  •    i  i  j  i      f 

ican  financial  world  was  leeling 
the  first  pangs  of  the  readjustment  to  be 
brought  by  an  immense  world  crisis,  it  w^as 
actually  true  that  the  quotations  for  the  new 
reorganized  railroads  either  advanced  or  held 
firm.  Fcr,  very  quietly,  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  going  on  a  work  of 
financial  reconstruction  in  a  number  of  large 
railway  systems  which  is  entirely  comparable 
in  point  of  volume  to  the  historical  Morgan 
reorganizations  of  the  90's,  and  decidedly 
superior  to  the  operations  of  that  era  in  qual- 
ity. A  year  ago  something  like  one-eighth 
of  the  railroad  mileage  of  America  was 
either  in  the  hands  of  receivers  or  about  to 
confess  insolvency.  Since  then  a  quiet  but 
effective  and  strongly  guided  work  of   reor- 


ganization has  been  going  on,  notably 
through  the  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
in  the  affairs  of  most  of  the  important  sys- 
tems that  were  in  trouble.  The  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  the 
Wabash,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific, the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  the 
Western  Pacific  and  the  Pere  Marquette  are 
instances  of  roads  which  from  one  cause  or 
another,  generally  from  a  number  of  di- 
verse causes,  have  come  to  financial  trouble. 
These  and  others  have  now  been  set  on  their 
feet  through  a  courageous  scaling  down  of 
fixed  charges,  a  drastic  assessment  of  security 
holders  to  obtain  cash  for  necessary  working 
capital,  and  firm  elimination  of  weak  or  un- 
wise operating  and  financial  managers. 

This  process  of  putting  our  lame 

Outlook  for  the         -1         j  j     T    ^ 

Railroads  railroads  on  sound  feet  again, 
which,  though  quiet,  has  been 
extensive  and  thorough,  is  most  fortunately 
aided  by  the  present  industrial  activity  of 
America.  In  many  instances  this  is  giving 
the  reconstructed  roads  more  traffic  and 
more  current  income  than  was  promised  by 
the  estimates  of  the  gentlemen  who  mapped 
out  the  reorganizations.  The  whole  work 
done  along  these  lines  should,  during  the 
next  ten  years,  decidedly  raise  the  average 
of  the  service  given  by  American  railroads, 
both  to  investors  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
In  the  latter  part  of  December  there  were 
evidences,  too,  that  the  labor  problems  of  the 
railroads  might  be  settled  through  direct 
dealing  between  the  managers  and  their  em- 
ployees. The  outlook  for  the  important  spe- 
cific hope  of  the  railroads  for  centralized 
federal  regulation,  as  against  the  diverse  re- 
strictions and  prescriptions  of  forty-eight 
States,  is  not  so  good.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  the  only  hope  for  effective  new  railroad 
legislation  this  winter — notably  for  the  en- 
largement and  reorganization  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — lay  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  putting  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel. 

.  „    ^  At  this  critical  point  in  the  de- 

American  Roads  r      i  a 

Compared  with  vclopment  of  the  American  peo- 
uro^es  pj^,^  relation  to  their  transpor- 
tation systems,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
some  items  of  comparison  of  our  railroads 
with  other  transportation  systems  of  the 
world  given  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics.  It  appears  from  this 
investigation  that  the  freight  rates  paid  the 
American  railroads  are  now  but  little  more 
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than  60  per  cent,  of  the  average  rate  on 
European  lines.  No  country  of  the  world 
shows  such  a  low  freight  rate  as  the  United 
States  except  India,  where  the  labor  cost  is 
so  strikingly  small  as  compared  with  any 
other  country  as  to  change  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  comparison.  The  average  ton  mile 
rate  in  our  country  is  ,729  cent;  in  India, 
.7  cent;  France,  1.18  cents,  and  Germany, 
1.24  cents.  In  the  newer  countries  of  mag- 
nificent distances  and  small  density,  the  aver- 
age rate  per  ton  mile  runs  up  as  high  as 
7.04  cents  in  Brazil.  Our  railroads  have 
overcome  the  handicap  of  extremely  long 
hauls  by  operating  and  engineering  boldness 
and  ingenuity,  chiefly  exemplified  by  the 
larger  capacity  of  freight  cars  and  the 
greater  power  of  locomotives.  Our  freight 
car  carries  much  over  twice  the  volume  or 
the  European  car.  Our  average  freight 
train  hauled  in  1913  435.4  tons,  the  aver- 
age German  train  hauled  239  tons  and  the 
French   train   147   tons. 

_,    The  Bureau   finds  that  railroad 

Wages  and  ,  .  i         t  t     •       i     o 

Earnings  cmployees  m  the  United  btates 
Compared  receive  nearly  double  the  wages 
paid  by  the  leading  European  countries. 
Here  the  average  compensation  is  $756.83 
per  year;  in  Germany  $408.97;  in  Holland 
$341.52;  and  in  Russia  $211.40.  Earnings 
as  well  as  rates  are  found  to  be  low  in  Amer- 
ica as  compared  with  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Three  years  ago  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  earned  on  the  average  $12,859 
per  mile ;  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the 
earnings  per  mile  were  more  than  twice  as 
great.  European  countries  have  issued  vastly 
more  stock  and  bonds  per  mile  of  road  than 
America.  Great  Britain's  roads  are  capital- 
ized at  $274,027  per  mile,  those  of  France 
at  $150,439,  German  roads  at  $120,049, 
and  those  of  the  United  States  at  only 
$65,861. 

These  few  figures  selected  from 
^""ffatl*"'**    the  Bureau's  report  make  a  very 

impressive  showing  for  the  op- 
erating results  of  our  railways  and  their 
service  to  the  public.  But  any  close  observer 
of  the  remarkable  industrial  conditions  in 
America  during  the  past  two  years  will  be 
apt  to  question  seriously  whether  the  triumph 
of  so  low  a  freight  rate  as  compared  with 
other  countries  is  really  a  triumph  at  all,  for 
our  railways  have  not  been  able  to  attend 
to  the  business  that  was  offered  to  them  dur- 
ing   the    last    eighteen    months.      The    em- 


bargoes, the  delays,  the  uncertainties  of 
transportation  in  this  country  during  this 
wonderful  manufacturing  harvest  season 
have  caused  losses  and  unsettlements  of  in- 
dustry, and  have  often  prevented  business 
from  being  done  which  ought  to  be  done, 
to  a  degree  amounting  to  frightful  wastage. 
The  roads  had  not  enough  cars  and  other 
equipment.  The  fundamental  reason  why 
they  had  not  enough  was  that  three  or 
four  years  ago  their  operating  income  was 
insufficient  to  make  them  at  all  secure  for 
the  future,  and  they  were  afraid  to  incur 
debts  to  buy  cars  when  railroad  credit  was  at 
so  low  an  ebb  that  money  could  be  obtained 
only  on  apparently  ruinous  terms.  Now  they 
are  frantically  buying  cars  and  paying  in- 
ordinate prices  for  them  compared  to  the  cost 
in  1913  or  before;  and  even  to-day,  when 
the  revenues  of  the  railroads  have  reflected 
so  handsomely  the  extraordinary  industrial 
activity  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  we 
find  a  steel  manufacturing  concern  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  a  Hy-by- 
night  experiment  able  to  borrow  money 
from  the  public  for  ambitious  projected  de- 
velopments at  a  rate  of  4.87  per  cent. ;  a 
great  transcontinental  line  selling  mortgage 
bonds  in  a  quantity  not  half  the  actual  cash 
expenditure  on  the  property  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  in  these  days  of  compara- 
tively bright  revenue  prospects  for  the  rail- 
loads,  pay  the  public  investor  on  its  first 
mortgage    securities    5.55    per    cent. 

The  effect  of  the  great  prosperity 

Income  Tax         /•       »  •  i  •     j  •    •  j       i 

Receipts  50  Per  of  America  on  the  individual 
Cent.  Greater  jpcomes  of  persons  and  corpora- 
tions is  strikingly  shown  in  the  figures  of 
income-tax  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1916,  made  public  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  There  is  a  jump  from  1915  in 
collections  from  individuals  of  no  less  than 
$27,000,000,  in  round  figures,  over  the 
$41,000,000  received  in  the  earlier  year.  An 
even  greater  rate  of  increase  is  given  in  the 
payments  from  corporations  which  last  year 
contributed  $57,000,000  toward  the  national 
expenses  as  compared  with  $39,000,000  in 
1915.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-two  persons  paid 
an  income  tax  last  year,  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  these  were  assessed  on  net  incomes 
of  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  a  year.  Net 
incomes  of  $1,000,000  or  more  were  report- 
ed by  120  persons.  Two  hundred  and  nine 
individuals  paid  tax  on  incomes  from  $500,- 
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000  to  $1,000,000,  and  1793  showed  in- 
comes from  $100,000  to  $150,000.  Of  the 
120  people  in  the  United  States  who  had 
incomes  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  74  lived 
in  New  York  State,  and  of  the  total  inter- 
nal collections  of  all  kinds  amounting  to 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars,  New  York 
paid  a  fifth. 

There  are  current  phases  of  the 

"Preparedness"  i      _  .  •  r.     \  ■ 

at  Washington  large  question  or  American  na- 
tional defense  now  under  dis- 
cussion at  Washington  that  can  be  presented 
more  maturely  a  month  or  two  hence  than 
now.  Congress  resumes  its  sittings  after  the 
brief  holiday  recess,  on  the  day  following 
New  Year's.  Military  and  naval  committees 
working  on  annual  appropriation  bills  must 
inevitably  discuss  all  the  problems  of  our 
army  and  our  navy.  The  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico under  General  Pershing  has  not  only 
irritated  the  Mexicans  and  prevented  the 
restoration  of  order  in  northern  Mexico,  but 
it  has  evidently  helped  to  make  the  country 
understand  that  the  volunteer  method  of 
recruiting  our  regular  army  is  a  hopeless 
failure.  The  mobilization  of  the  National 
Guard  was  worse  than  a  failure ;  it  was  a 
black  tragedy.  The  federalized  National 
Guard  is  doomed.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Scott,  and  Major-General  Wood  have 
not  hesitated  to  speak  the  truth  before  a 
sub-committee  of  the  House.  Almost  the 
only  hopeful  sign  in  the  chaotic  ineffective- 
ness at  Washington  in  regard  to  military 
questions,  and  to  the  whole  subject  of  na- 
tional preparation,  is  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  which  is  trying  to  map  out 
the  general  resources  of  the  country.  All 
the  foreign  governments  are  arriving  at  the 
simple  solution — that  which  holds  the  entire 
nation,  in  its  personnel  and  its  material  re- 
sources, to  equal  participation  in  the  pro- 
tection  of   the   country. 


Will 


An  almost  universal  opinion  prc- 
Be  Pushed  Vailed,  after  Mr.  Lloyd  George 


had  made  his  speech  on  the  19th 
of  December,  that  the  great  war  would  have 
to  go  on  for  some  time  longer.  Russia  and 
France  had  spoken  in  stirring  terms  against 
accepting  Germany's  proposal  to  negotiate. 
The  Vatican  had  let  it  be  known  that  the 
Pope  would  not  attempt  anything  until  both 
sides  were  desirous  of  his  services.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  after  full  cabinet  discussion, 
saw  no  opportunity^  to  ofifer  neutral  aid 
towards     adjustment     and     peace.        Lloyd 


George's  notable  effort  was  even  more  im- 
portant, on  the  side  of  its  demonstration  of 
increasing  British  efficiency  for  war  pur- 
poses, than  upon  that  of  destructive  analy- 
sis of  Germany's  proposals.  It  was,  indeed, 
at  once  intimated  that  Germany  would  soon 
come  forward  with  another  note,  laying 
down  definite  offers  and  making  large  con- 
cessions ;  but  there  seemed  no  basis  of  recoa- 
ciliation  in  sight.  Canada  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  were  as  emphatic  for 
fighting  the  war  to  an  issue  as  Lloyd  George 
himself. 

Mr,  Simonds,  in  his  contribution 

What  Next  in    .        ^t-  ^u »        •  i     ^u 

the  Struggle?    tO     thlS     month  S      ISSUe     01      the 

Review,  suggests  some  possibili- 
ties as  regards  the  winter  and  spring  cam- 
paigns. Mr.  Lloyd  George  announced  the 
determination  of  the  Allies  to  accept  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Venizelos  and  his  revolution- 
ary Greek  Government,  and  to  use  summary 
means  without  'delay  and  regardless  of  tech- 
nical neutral  rights  in  establishing  the 
power  of  the  Allies  in  Greece,  in  order  to 
aid  Serbia  and  cooperate  with  Russia  and 
the  remnant  of  Rumania  in  the  further  at- 
tempt to  defeat  Bulgaria  and  cut  Turkey 
off  from  her  Teutonic  partners.  Very  likely 
the  German  answer  wmU  be  a  swift  offensive 
against  General  Sarrail  and  his  Allied  army 
which  has  its  base  at  Salonica.  Russia  hence- 
forth is  fighting  for  the  prize  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  Turkey  is  aroused  to-daj' — by  this 
proposal  to  banish  her  across  the  Bosphorus 
— as  at  no  earlier  moment  in  the  war.  In- 
stead of  peace,  therefore,  it  looks  to  keen 
observers  as  if  the  most  colossal  struggles 
of  the  entire  conflict  were  to  take  place 
within  the  present  year   1917. 

Denmark  decided  by  popular 
D!n'i!h1sfan%s  vote,  on  December   14,  that  she 

would  sell  the  West  India 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St. 
John  to  the  United  States.  The  votes  in 
favor  of  the  project  numbered  about  283,- 
000;  those  against,  157,000.  This  Avas  not 
a  snap  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Danish 
people.  Months  had  been  given  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.  A  commission  had 
held  extended  hearings  at  which  former  gov- 
ernors of  the  islands,  scientific  experts,  and 
well-informed  business  men  had  discussed 
the  reasons  for  and  against  Denmark's  reten- 
tion of  these  far-distant  possessions.  In  the 
end  the  commission  was  convinced  that  it 
was   to   Denmark's   advantage   to   carrv   out 
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the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  opinions  of  the  commissioners 
undoubtedly  had  great  weight  with  the  elec- 
torate. It  only  remains  to  the  Rigsdag  to 
complete  details.  As  a  result  of  this  action 
on  the  part  of  Denmark,  that  little  country 
will  receive  $25,000,000  and  the  United 
States  will  come  into  possession  of  the  best 
harbor  in  the  Caribbean  (St.  Thomas), 
which  is  greatly  needed  by  our  navy.  The 
American  Senate  had  ratified  the  treat}'  of 
sale  on  September  7  last. 

'  One  of  the  few  measures  urgent- 

anci%uoar  ^Y  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  by  President  Wilson  in 
his  annual  address  was  the  bill  to  amend  the 
organic  law  of  Porto  Rico,  already  passed 
by  the  House  and  awaiting  action  in  the 
Senate.  This  would  grant  United  States 
citizenship  to  Porto  Ricans  and  would  give 
them  a  Senate  elected  by  the  people  in  place 
of  the  one  they  now  have,  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  President.  Gov- 
ernor Yager's  annual  report  makes  an  excel- 
lent showing  for  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  island,  which  he  says  has  completely 
recovered  from  the  economic  depression  of 
the  past  three  years.  The  chief  factor  in  this 
change  is  the  revival  of  the  sugar  industry. 
We  alluded  in  these  pages  last  month  to  the 
stimulus  that  has  been  given  to  Cuban  trade 
by  the  high  price  of  sugar.  So  flourishing  is 
every  form  of  industry  in  Cuba  that  the 
fraud  charges  in  connection  with  the  recent 
election  led  to  no  serious  disorder.  The  peo- 
ple had  no  time  for  political  distractions. 

hisorderin     ^he    Government   at    Washing- 
Santo        ton    has   lately   had    occasion    to 

Domingo  ,  "   ,  e      \  ^ 

take  account  or  some  or  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  ensue  to  certain  other 
small  republics  from  an  arrangement  with 
the  United  States  like  that  which  the  "Piatt 
Amendment"  established  between  this  coun- 
try and  Cuba  after  the  war  with  Spain.  In 
order  to  enable  the  Republic  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  pay  interest  on  its  foreign  debt, 
American  marines  were  ordered,  last  month, 
to  set  up  a  military  government.  There  was 
no  interference  with  the  civil  authorities,  but 
our  Government  employed  force  to  maintain 
order  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  revolution 
and  anarchy.  For  nearly  twelve  years  the 
customs  receipts  of  Santo  Domingo  have  been 
collected  by  an  American  Receiver-General 
of  Customs  and  disbursed  in  accordance  with 


an  agreement  between  this  country  and  Santo 
Domingo.  Part  of  the  collection  goes  to  pay 
interest  on  the  foreign  debt  and  the  remain- 
der goes  to  the  Dominican  Government  for 
its  own  use. 


The 


Late  in  November  the  Mexican- 
Mex.can       American   Commissioners  signed 

Situation  ^         i  i  •    i  ■  i     i      c 

a  protocol  which  provided  tor 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Pershing  expedition 
and  for  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  troops  in  the  protection 
of  the  frontier  from  bandits.  The  United 
States  reserved  the  right  to  send  troops  into 
Mexico  in  pursuit  of  raiders.  For  weeks 
Carranza  deferred  signing  this  protocol, 
while  his  control  of  Northern  Mexico  became 
less  and  less  secure.  Villa  continued  his 
raids,  the  most  noteworthy  being  that  on  the 
city  of  Chihuahua,  which  he  looted  and  left 
to  its  fate,  as  he  had  a  half-dozen  other  towns 
of  less  importance.  The  Washington  Ad- 
ministration must  have  begun  to  wonder  just 
what  Carranza's  authority  amounted  to  and 
how  far  his  influence  extended.  Suppose  the 
protocol  goes  into  force:  Will  the  United 
States  have  any  effective  help  in  suppressing 
or  punishing  bandits  along  the  border? 

The  "Wets"  ^^^  Commented  in  these  pages 
and  ^^  last  month  on  the  noteworthy 
'^"^  advance  made  by  the  Statewide 
prohibition  movement,  as  shown  in  the  No- 
vember election  returns.  The  fact  that  half 
the  Union  is  now  "dry"  has  evidently  im- 
pressed Congress,  for  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  been  fav'orably  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  measure  would  be  assured  a 
majority  in  the  House.  In  fact,  the  passage 
of  the  Hobson  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  1914,  indicates  the  attitude 
of  that  body.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
the  amendment  will  not  be  pressed  in  this 
Congress ;  but  the  passage  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  bill  would  be  a  distinct  gain  for 
the  forces  of  Federal  prohibition,  and  would 
be  so  interpreted  by  all  parties.  Governor 
Whitman,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  po- 
litical leaders  who  have  "lined  up"  for  the 
prohibition  principle.  Anti-saloon  workers 
met  with  a  decisive,  though  purely  local,  set- 
back last  month  in  the  "wet"  vote  of  the  city 
of  Boston — the  largest  plurality  received  by 
the  saloon  during  many  years  of  campaign- 
ing in  New  England's  metropolis. 
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(g)  International  Film  Seivice 


PORTION  OF  THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  A  WRECKED  ZEPPELIN 


©  International  Film  Service 

ONE  OF  THE  "GONDOLAS."  OR  CARS.  OF  THE  WRECKED  ZEPPELIN 
(The  London  Sfhere,  in  its  issue  for  December  9,  1916,  makes  an  interesting  calculation  of  the  number  of 
German  airsliips  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  war.  According  to  the  figures  given,  seven  were  brought  down 
in  1914,  sixteen  in  1915,  and  fourteen  in  1916,  a  total  of  thirty-seven,  all  but  eight  of  which  were  Zeppelins. 
Seven  of  the  Zeppelins  were  destroyed  in  raids  on  England  in  the  past  year,  five  falling  within  England  and 
two  off  the  coast) 
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Photograph  from  Uiakm.  .U  &   I'lnU n.-uJ.  X.    Y. 

THE   ROYAL   PALACE   AT   BUCHAREST 
(Now     in     possossinn     of     the      Germans,     and     reported    occvipied    as    the    headquarters    of    General    Mackensen) 


Photograph   from  Underwood  &   UiuleiuuoJ,  N.    Y. 

RUMANIAN   SOLDIERS    IN   THE   TRENCHES   DURING  THEIR   DISASTROUS   CAMPAIGN 
(One  of  the  first  photographs  to  be  received  in  this  country    from   the  scene   of   the   fighting   in   Rumania) 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 


(From  November  21  to  December  20,  1916) 


The  Last  Part  of  November 

November  21. — Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  dies  at  Vienna, 
at  the  age  of  86  and  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  reign;  he  is  succeeded  by  his  grand-nephew, 
Charles  Francis  Joseph. 

Gottlieb  von  Jagow  resigns  the  office  of  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Germany;  he  will  be 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmermann,  Under- 
Secretary. 

The  German  merchant  submarine  Deutschland 
starts  from  New  London,  Conn.,  on  her  second 
return  voyage  to  Germany,  with  a  cargo  of  crude 
rubber,  copper,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold  valued  at 
$2,000,000. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  a  recent  explo- 
sion in  the  harbur  of  Bakaritza,  near  Archangel, 
killed  341  persons  and  injured  667  others. 

November  22. — The  White  Star  liner  Britannic, 
the  largest  British  steamship  (valued  at  $10,- 
000,000),  is  sunk  by  a  mine  in  the  Egean  Sea 
while  serving  as  a  hospital  ship ;  no  wounded 
are  on  board,  but  50  lives  are  lost  among  the 
crew  and  hospital  staff. 

November  23. — Emperor  Charles  I,  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
proclaims  his  intention  to  continue  the  war  until 
"a  peace  assuring  the  existence  and  development 
of  the  monarchy  is  obtained." 

The  Greek  Government  refuses  the  demands 
of  the  commander  of  the  Allied  fleet  to  surrender 
thirty-four  batteries  of  field  and  mountain  ar- 
tillery and  40,000  rifles,  with  ammunition. 

Russia  officially  announces  that  on  October  20 
the  dreadnought  Imperatritsa  Maria  sank  in  the 
Baltic  Sea,  after  an  explosion  caused  by  fire; 
200  lives  are  lost. 

November  24. — Boris  V.  Stiirmer,  Premier  of 
Russia,  resigns  and  is  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Trepoff,  recently  Minister  of  Railways;  the 
change  is  declared  to  be  a  victory  for  the  Duma. 

Teutonic  troops  recapture  Orsova,  the  strategic 
Hungarian  city  at  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube. 

Six  German  destroyers  bombard  the  British 
town  of  Ramsgate,  north  of  Dover. 

November  25. — M,  Neratov,  Assistant  Minis- 
ter, becomes  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Russia. 

November  27. — The  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
the  United  States  warns  American  banks  and  in- 
vestors to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  matter  of 
loans  to  belligerent  nations;  the  total  loans  to 
date  amount  to  $1,795,000,000. 

It  is  reported  from  Constantinople  that  Arab 
forces  have  defeated  Italians  in  Tripoli  and 
that  Turkish  administration  has  been  completely 
re-established  except  in  the  coast  towns. 

November  27-28. — German  Zeppelin  airships 
make  a  night  raid  over  the  northern  counties 
of  England;  two  of  the  airships  are  destroyed 
by  British  aeroplanes. 


November  28. — The  Rumanian  Government 
and  diplomatic  corps  are  removed  from  Bucha- 
rest to  Jassy,  200  miles  to  the  northeast;  the 
German,  Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish 
armies  reach  Curtea  de  Arges,  80  miles  north- 
west of  Bucharest,  and  Giurgiu,  40  miles  south- 
west. 

The  American  steamship  Chemung,  carrying 
contraband,  is  sunk  by  a  submarine  (believed  to 
be  Austrian)  off  the  coast  of  Spain;  the  sub- 
marine tows  the  crew  in  lifeboats  to  within  sight 
of  the  coast. 

It  is  announced  at  Berlin  that  Inhabitants  of 
the  French  city  of  Lille  removed  to  Germany  are 
being  transferred  back,  as  promised  them  at  the 
time  of  their  removal. 

November  29. — The  Teutonic  armies  draw 
nearer  to  Bucharest;  from  the  northwest  they 
capture  Pitesci,  and  in  the  south  they  take  Giurgiu 
on  the  Rumanian  side  of  the  Danube. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Jelllcoe,  Commander  of  the 
British  fleet,  becomes  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(succeeding  Admiral  Jackson),  and  VIce-Ad- 
mlral  Sir  David  Beatty  becomes  Commander  of 
the  Fleet;  the  changes  were  made  to  bring  an 
active   fleet  commander   into  cabinet  councils. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  protests 
to  Germany  against  the  deportation  of  Belgians 
for  forced  labor  In  Germany,  In  contravention 
of  precedents  and  humane  principles. 

Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  declares  in 
the  German  Reichstag  that  Germany  is  "ready 
to  end  the  war  by  a  peace  guaranteeing  our  ex- 
istence and  future.  .  .  .  But  our  enemies  do  not 
yet  desire  peace." 

November  30. — General  Groener,  chief  of  the 
newly  created  War  Office  in  Germany,  explains 
to  the  Reichstag  the  Compulsory  Civil  Service 
measure,  which  will  organize  and  place  under 
Government  direction  all  able-bodied  men  and 
women  not  already  In  military  service. 

The  First  Part  of  T)ecember 

December  1. — Greek  Royalists  loyal  to  King 
Constantlne  fire  upon  French  marines  in  Athens; 
British  and  Italian  sailors  are  landed  from  the 
Allied   fleet  to  assist  the  French. 

The  German  Government,  In  a  communication 
handed  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
admits  that  a  German  submarine  sank  the  British 
steamer  Marina,  resulting  In  the  death  of  six 
Americans,  but  maintains  that  the  vessel  was 
an  armed  transport. 

Great  Britain  and  France  withdraw  their  pro- 
posal to  sell  treasury  notes'  in  the  United  States 
through  New  York  bankers,  following  criticism 
by  the  Federal   Reserve  Board. 

December  2. — Premier  Trepoff  Informs  the 
Russian  Duma  that  the  Entente  Powers  have 
agreed  that  Russia  shall  have  Constantinople  and 
the  Dardanelles. 

The  Greek  Government  protests  to_the  United 
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States  against  the  infringement  of  its  sovereign 
rights  by  the  Entente  Powers. 

The  German  Reichstag,  by  a  vote  of  235  to 
19,  adopts  the  Compulsory  Civil   Service  bill. 

Official  German  statistics  place  the  total  num- 
ber of  war  prisoners  in  Germany  (on  August  1, 
1916)  at  1,663,794;  29,297  prisoners  had  died  in 
two  years  from  wounds,  tuberculosis,  spotted 
fever,  and  other  illnesses. 

December  4. — With  regard  to  the  sinking  of 
the  Arabia,  on  November  6,  Germany  informs 
the  United  States  that  the  submarine  commander 
believed  the  steamer  was  a  troop  transport  and 
therefore  attacked  without  warning;  should  the 
American  Government  show  that  the  commander 
was  in  error,  it  would  then  be  a  case  of  re- 
grettable mistake. 

The  Italian  steamer  Palermo,  from  New  York 
to  Italian  ports,  with  twenty-five  Americans  on 
board,  is  torpedoed  off  the   Spanish  coast. 

December  5. — Herbert  Henry  Asquith  (Lib- 
eral), Premier  of  Great  Britain  since  1908,  re- 
signs, following  differences  in  his  coalition  cab- 
inet on  the  question  of  the  sTze  of  the  new  War 
Council ;  the  Premiership  is  offered  to  Andrew 
Bonar  Law,  the  Unionist  leader. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  prohibits  the 
serving  in  public  places  of  meals  exceeding  three 
courses  in  the  evening  and  two  courses  at  any 
other  time. 

Premier  Boselli  of  Italy,  addressing  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  the  progress  of  the  war,  de- 
clares that  Italy  will  continue  with  her  allies 
until  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  are  re- 
stored. 

December  6. — Mr.  Bonar  Law  being  unable  to 
form  an  administration,  the  British  Premiership 
is  offered  by  the  King  to  David  Lloyd  George 
(Liberal). 

German  armies  under  Field-Marshal  von 
Mackensen  occupy  Bucharest,  the  Rumanian  cap- 
ital, on  the  one  hundredth  day  after  Rumania 
entered  the  war;  it  is  estimated  that  the  Teu- 
tonic armies  have  occupied  50,000  square  miles 
of  Rumanian  territory,  including  vast  wheat  and 
oil  regions. 

December  7. — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, by  vote  of  344  to  160,  expresses  confidence 
in  the  Government  in  its  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Second  Week  of  December 

December  8. — The  French  battleship  Suffren, 
missing  since  November  24,  is  considered  lost 
with  her  crew  of  700. 

December  9. — With  regard  to  the  sinking  of 
the  Lanao,  on  October  28,  Germany  informs  the 
United  States  that  the  vessel  had  passed  from 
Philippine  registry  to  British  and  was  therefore 
legally  sunk. 

Germany  explains  to  the  United  States  that 
the  British  steamer  Seeheck  (sunk  on  October  12 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  an  American  on 
board)  was  proceeding  without  lights  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  hostile  naval  port  and  appeared 
to  the   submarine  commander  to  be   a  warship. 

The  Greek  Government  refers  to  the  distur- 
bances in  Athens  on  December  1-2  as  "the  re- 
pression of  the  Venizelos  insurrection,"  and  states 
that  twenty-seven  persons  were  killed;  British 
reports  allege  that  Entente  troops  were   attacked 


with  the  aid  and  connivance  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment. 

December  10. — The  personnel  of  the  new 
Lloyd  George  cabinet  is  announced,  comprising 
twelve  Liberals,  five  Unionists,  and  three  Labor- 
ites;  a  War  Council  of  five  members  is  created 
(see  page  8). 

The  German  commercial  submarine  Dcufsc/i- 
land  arrives  at  a  German  port,  completing  her 
second  return  voyage  from  the  United  States 
in   nineteen   days. 

An  off.cial  German  statement  declares  that  the 
British  steamer  Caledonia,  sunk  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  December  4,  tried  first  to  ram  the 
German  submarine. 

December  12. — Germany  and  her  allies  offer 
to  enter  into  peace  negotiations;  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  announces  to  the  Reichstag 
that  identic  notes  have  been  handed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland,    for    submission   to   hostile   countries. 

The  French  Premier,  Aristide  Briand,  recon- 
structs his  cabinet  and  creates  a  War  Council 
of  five  members;  Gen.  Robert  Georges  Nivelle 
is  chosen  to  supreme  command  of  the  French 
armies  in  France,  while  General  Joffre  will  be- 
come president  of  the  Allied  Military  Council 
(see  page   10). 

The  French  commander  of  the  Allied  squadron 
in  Greek  waters,  Vice-Admiral  du  Fournet,  is 
replaced   by  Admiral   Gaucher. 

December  13. — Premier  Briand  warns  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  German 
peace  offer  is  "poison,''  a  maneuver  to  cause 
dissension    among   the    Allies. 

The  Austrian  ministry  under  Dr.  von  Koerber 
resigns,  having  been  in  office  only  six  weeks; 
Alexander  Spitzmueller  is  intrusted  with  the 
formation   of  a  cabinet. 

German  reports  declare  that  Greek  troops  have 
attacked  Entente  forces  and  taken  the  town  of 
Katerina,  southwest  of  Salonica. 

Archduke  Charles  Stephen  of  Austria  (a  cousin 
of  the  late  Emperor)  is  selected  to  be  Regent  of 
Poland,  with  the  prospect  of  election   as  King. 

An  insurrection  breaks  out  in  different  parts  of 
Portugal,  but  is  everywhere  put  down  by  Gov- 
ernment troops. 

The  French  Government  decides  to  ask  power 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  suppress  the 
consumption  of  alcohol. 

December  14. — In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  asks  and  receives  by  unanimous  vote 
a  war  credit  of  $2,000,000,000,  to  carry  the  Gov- 
ernment until  February  24;  the  grand  total  of 
war  credits  is  $17,660,000,000. 

Great  Britain  makes  provision  for  an  addi- 
tional one  million  men  for  army  service,  the 
original  estimate  being  four  millions. 

A  German  official  report  states  that  all  of 
Great  Wallachia  (Rumania)  south  of  the  rail- 
road from  Bucharest  to  Cernavoda  has  been  oc- 
cupied. 

The  Italian  minister  of  the  Treasury  informs 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  war  cost  Italy 
$652,400,000  between  June  30,  1915,  and  Novem- 
ber 30,  1916. 

The  British  horse  transport  Russian  is  sunk  in 
the  Mediterranean  by  a  submarine,  seventeen 
American  muleteers  losing  their  lives. 
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The  Third  Week  of  December 

December  15. — The  Russian  Duma  unanimously 
favors  "a  categorical  refusal  by  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments to  enter  under  present  conditions  into 
any  peace  negotiations  whatever." 

By  a  sudden  stroke  at  Verdun — preceded,  how- 
ever, by  three  days  of  artillery  attack — French 
recapture  two  miles  of  territory  on  a  front  of 
seven  miles,  taking  11,000  prisoners. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  twenty-four-hour  ulti- 
matum to  the  Greek  Government,  the  demands 
of  the  Entente  Powers  are  agreed  to;  all  Greek 
troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Thessaly,  as 
neither  the  King  nor  the  Government  has  suffi- 
cient authority  to  prevent  their  becoming  "a  men- 
ace to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Allied 
armies." 


December  18. — Official  German  estimates  place 
the  captured  in  Rumania  at  120,000  men  and 
3,000  cannon  since  the  Teutonic  offensive  began. 

December  19. — David  Lloyd  George  makes  his 
formal  statement  as  new  British  Premier,  and 
answers  the  German  peace  proposal;  he  declares 
that  peace  in  Europe  cannot  be  obtained  and 
maintained  until  Germany  is  prepared  to  accede 
to  the  Allies'  original  terms — complete  restitution, 
full   reparation,  and  effectual  guarantees. 

The  Russian  Council  of  the  Empire  expresses 
its  disapproval  of  the  German  plan  to  enter  into 
peace  proposals. 

Germany  states  that  the  American  steamship 
Columbian  was  sunk  (on  November  6)  because 
of    assistance    given    to    the    enemy    by    wireless. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

(From  November  21  to  December  20,  1916) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

December  4. — The  Sixty-fourth  Congress  re- 
assembles for  the  short  session.  ...  In  the 
House,  eleven  bills  and  resolutions  are  introduced 
relating  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

December  5. — Both  branches  assemble  in  the 
House  chamber  and  are  addressed  by  President 
Wilson  "on  the  state  of  the  Union";  he  lays 
stress  upon  his  unfinished  program  of  railroad 
legislation. 

December  12. — The  Senate  discusses  and 
amends  the  Immigration  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  at  the  last  session. 

December  13. — In  the  House,  Democratic  lead- 
ers after  conference  decide  to  pass  a  $30,000,000 
public-buildings  measure. 

December  14. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  64  to  7, 
passes  the  Immigration  bill,  carrying  a  literacy 
test  and  an  amendment  designed  to  meet  Japanese 
criticisms;  Mr.  Saulsbury  (Dem.,  Del.)  is  chosen 
president  pro  tempore,  succeeding  the  late  Mr. 
Clarke  (Ark.).  .  .  .  The  House  Committee  on 
Judiciary  recommends  the  submission  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  liquor  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  reports  without  comment  a  woman-suffrage 
amendment  to  the   Federal   Constitution. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

November  22. — To  expedite  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Federal  Judge 
Hook,  at  Kansas  City,  declares  the  Railroad 
Eight-Hour  Law   unconstitutional. 

November  23. — The  first  witness  before  the 
Newlands  Congressional  Committee  investigating 
railroad  questions,  Mr.  A.  P.  Thom,  sets  forth 
the  needs  of  the  railroads  and  makes  a  plea  for 
centralized  regulation. 

November  26. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  shows  total  receipts  of 
$512,723,267,  an  increase  of  $97,042,263;  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  furnishes  $67,943,294,  an  in- 
crease^ more  than  50  per  cent. 


THE   STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  AS   NOW  ILLUMINATED  AT 
NIGHT 

(The  light  is  thrown  on  the  statue  from  powerful 
electric  lamps  at  the  base.  The  money  to  install  the 
system  was  contri1)Uted  by  50,000  i)ersons,  through  the 
New  York  World.  The  Government  will  maintain  it. 
This  gift  of  the  French  people,  made  thirty  years  a?o, 
now   stands   out   boldly   at    night   in   New   York    harbor) 
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THE  NEWLANDS-ADAMSON  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMISSION   INVESTIGATING    FUNDAMENTAL   QUESTIONS 

OF  RAILROAD  OWNERSHIP  AND  REGULATION 

(The  Commission  held  hearings  at  Washington  from  November  20  to  December  9,  when  it  decided  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  further  time.  The  investigation  was  authorized  before  the  railroad  wage  question  had  come  before 
Congress.  The  Commission  was  given  wide  powers,  but  instructed  to  report  by  January  9  of  the  present  year. 
Senator  Newlands,  the  chairman,  is  seated  at  the  right  of  the  picture,  and  Congressman  Adamson  at  the  left. 
Those  standing  are,  from  left  to  right:  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa,  Congressman  Hamilton  of  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Sims  of  Tennessee,  Senator  Underwood  of  Alabama,  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  Senator  Brandegee 
of    Connecticut,    and    Congressman    Esch    of    Wisconsin) 


November  27. — \tie  Federal  Reserve  Board 
warns  American  investors  and  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  proceed  with  caution  in  participating 
in   foreign   war   loans   and   foreign   treasury   bills. 

November  30. — The  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (a  Democrat)  declares  that  the 
newly  elected  Congress — which  will  assemble  in 
December,  1917 — will  have  215  Democrats,  214 
Republicans,  and  4  independents,  2  seats  remain- 
ing doubtful. 

December  1. — A  nation-wide  inquiry  into  the 
high  price  of  food  is  begun  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice. 

December  2. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
recommends  to  Congress  changes  in  the  anti-trust 
laws  which  would  permit  American  exporters  to 
enter  combinations  and  thereby  be  on  more  nearly 
equal  terms  with  foreign  competitors. 

December  4. — Henry  van  Dyke,  Minister  to 
the  Netherlands,  and  Thaddeus  A.  Thompson, 
Minister  to  Colombia,  resign  their  offices;  John 
W.  Garrett  will  succeed  Mr.  van  Dyke. 

December  6. — Secretary  McAdoo,  in  his  annual 
report  on  the  Treasury  Department,  declares  that 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States  on  No- 
vember 1  ($2,700,136,976)  was  the  largest  any 
country  ever  had;  he  estimates  that  Government 
finances  will  show  a  deficit  of  $185,000,000  in 
1918,    because    of    expenditures    for    preparedness. 

December  9. — The  Newlands  joint  Congres- 
sional   committee    ends    its    hearings    on    railroad 


problems,  and  prepares  to  ask  Congress  to  extend 
its  time  from  January  8,  1917. 

December  18. — Major-General  Scott,  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  informs  the  Senate  committee  on 
military  affairs  that  the  War  College  and  the 
General  Staff  believe  that  the  United  States 
army  should  be  able  to  furnish  1,500,000  trained 
and  organized  troops  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  1,500,000  additional  within  ninety  days 
(three  times  their  previous  estimates)  ;  Major- 
General  VN^ood  characterizes  the  mobilization  of 
the  National  Guard  on  the  Mexican  border  as 
a  "tragedy." 

AMERICAN  RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO 

November  21. — The  three  Mexican  commis- 
sioners receive  a  new — and,  it  is  reported,  final — 
proposal  from  the  American  commissioners,  which 
is  known  to  have  been  approved  by  President 
Wilson. 

November  24. — A  protocol  is  signed  by  the 
Mexican  and  American  commissioners,  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  and  is  submitted  to  Carranza  ; 
it  provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pershing 
expedition  from  Mexico  within  forty  days  after 
ratification,  and  for  border  protection  by  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  acting 
independently   until   cooperation   is  necessary. 

November  27. — After  four  days  of  attack,  in- 
surrectionist   forces    under     direct    command     of 
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<g)  Pach  Brothers 
■JACK    LONDON  HUGO    MUNSTERBERG  FIELD-MARSHAL  OYAMA  JOHN   D.   ARCHBOLD 

FOUR  NOTABLE  MEN  WHOSE  NAMES  APPEAR  IN  THE  MONTH'S  OBITUARY  LIST 
(Jack  London  had  achieved  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  writer  of  adventurous  fiction,  and  was  identified 
with-  the  economic  propaganda  of  the  Socialists.  Hugo  Miinsterberg  had  already  gained  youthful  fame  as  a 
philosopher  in  the  German  universities  when  Harvard  called  him,  years  ago.  His  aim  was  to  interpret  Germany 
and  America  to  each  other.  Prince  Oyama  was  one  of  those  great  Japanese  commanders  whose  fame  became 
permanent  through  leadership  in  the  war  with  Russia.  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold  was  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,   a   man   of   fine  and   modest  personality,   greatly   esteemed   by   those  who   knew   him) 


General  Villa  occupy  Chihuahua  City,  compelling 
General  Trevino  and  his  Carranza  troops  to 
withdraw. 

December  2. — Carranza  troops  reoccupy  the 
city  of  Chihuahua  after  receiving  reinforcements 
and  defeating  Villa's  force  as  it  was  advancing 
northward.  .  .  .  Venustiano  Carranza  addresses 
the  Mexican  Constitutional  Congress  at  its  first 
session  at  Queretaro,  outlining  the  reforms  he 
hopes  to  see  adopted. 

December  18. — The  Mexican  members  of  the 
Joint  Commission  inform  the  Americans  that 
General  Carranza  has  refused  to  ratify  the  pro- 
tocol— objecting  to  a  supplemental  statement  of 
American  intentions  regarding  border  patrol,  and 
wishing  to  submit  a  counter  statement.  .  .  .  The 
War  Department,  in  ordering  the  return  of  some 
regiments  of  the  National  Guard,  indicates  that 
the  border  force  will  be  reduced  to  75,000  men, 
in  addition  to  the  12,000  regulars  in  Mexico. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

November  29. — The  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Santo  Domingo  (numbering  1800) 
establishes  a  state  of  martial  law  throughout  the 
Republic,  in  order  to  continue  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  foreign   debt. 

December  14. — The  people  of  Denmark  vote 
by  a  large  majority  to  sell  the  Kingdom's  three 
West  Indian  Islands  to  the  United  States  for 
$25,000,000.  .  .  .  Edmund  Schulthess  (head  of 
the  department  of  Public  Economy)  is  elected 
President   of   the   Swiss   Confederation. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

November  28. — President  George  E.  Vincent, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as  president 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

December  4. — Pope  Benedict  creates  ten  new 
cardinals — seven    Italian    and    three    French. 

December  11. — The  United  States  transport 
Sumner  runs  aground  on  Barnegat  Reefs,  N.  J., 
and  is   abandoned. 


December  13. — More  than  50,000  workers  on 
men's  and  children's  clothing  in  New  York  City 
go  on  strike  for  shorter  hours  and  wage  increase. 

December  15. — The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's final  crop  estimates  place  the  value  at  the 
record  figure  of  $7,641,609,000,  through  higher 
prices,   although  the  yield  was  small. 

OBITUARY 

November  21. — Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  82.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Eugene  Louis  Doyen,  a  noted  French  surgeon,  57. 
.  .  .  Louisa  Parsons,  of  Baltimore,  a  widely 
known  nurse^  .  .  .  Chester  A.  Congdon,  a  promi- 
nent Minnesota   lawyer  and  politician,  64. 

November  22. — Jack  London,  the  author,  40. 
.  .  .  Sir  George  White,  who  introduced  electric 
street  traction  in  English  cities,  62. 

November  23. — Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  promi- 
nent British  ship-owner  and  student  of  the  con- 
dition of  workingmen,  75. 

November  24. — Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  Inventor  of 
an  automatic  rapid-fire  gun  in  wide  use,  76. 
.  .  .  William  Henry  Jacques,  an  American  au- 
thority on  armor  plate  and  ordnance,  67. 

November  25. — Mrs.  Inez  Milholland  Boisse- 
vain,  the  noted  welfare  worker  and  suffragist,  30. 

November  27. — Emile  Verhaeren,  the  Belgian 
poet,  61. 

November  28. — Patrick  Henry  Morrissey,  for- 
mer head  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men,  54. 

November  29. — Martinus  T.  Steyn,  President 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  from  1896  to  1900,  59. 

December  2. — Charles  Pomerey  Parker,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Harvard,  64.  .  .  . 
Sir  Francesco  Paolo  Tosti,  a  French  composer 
and  song-writer,  70. 

December  3. — W.  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  pioneer  Bessemer   steel   maker,   72. 

December  4. — Preston  Lea,  former  Governor 
of  Delaware,  75. 
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December  5. — John  D.  Archbold,  president  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  68.  .  .  .  George  Charles 
Boldt,  the  widely  known  hotel  proprietor  of 
New  York   and  Philadelphia,   65. 

December  6. — Hans  Richter,  the  noted  German 
conductor,   73. 

December  8. — -Samuel  J.  Tribble,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Georgia,  47.  .  .  .  Rear- 
Adm.  John  Porter  Merrell,  U.S.N.,  retired,  70. 
.  .  .  Jermain  Riesco,  former  President  of  the 
republic  of  Chile,  61. 

December  9. — Very  Rev.  William  Mercer 
Grosvenor,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  in  New  York  City,  53.  .  .  .  Prof. 
Theodule  Armand  Ribot,  the  French  philoso- 
pher, 77. 

December  10. — Field-Marshal  Prince  Iwao 
Oyama,  commander-in-chief  of  Japan's  Manchu- 
rian  army  during  the  war  with  Russia,  74.   .    .    . 


Paul       Leroy-Beaulieu,       the       eminent       French 
economist   (see  page  82). 

December  12. — Col.  Ole  Herman  Johannes 
Krag,  the  Norwegian  rifle  inventor,  79.  .  .  . 
Charles  Clarence  Linthicum,  a  widely  known 
patent  lawyer  of  Chicago,  59, 

December  14. — Rev.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gallagher, 
president  of  the  Maryland  College  for  Women, 
70.  .  .  .  Jean  Marius  Antonin  Mercie,  the  French 
painter   and    sculptor,   71. 

December  15. — William  C.  Nixon,  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad,  58. 

December  16. — Hugo  Miinsterberg,  the  dis- 
tinguished German  psychologist,  for  twenty-four 
years  a  member  of  Harvard  University  faculty, 
53.  .  .  .  George  H.  Pownall,  president  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Bankers,   67. 

December  19. — Dr.  James  Monroe  Taylor, 
president  emeritus  of  Vassar  College,  68. 


POPULAR  AND  ELECTORAL  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916 


State 


Alabi^ma 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado   

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia* 

Idaho*   

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  . .  • 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico* 

New  York* 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina*  . . . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas* 

Utah 

\ermont 

\irginia 

Washington* 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin     

Wyoming   

Totals 


Popular  Vote 

Klector.\l 

! 

Vote 

Wilson, 

Hughes, 

Benson, 

Hanly, 

Reimer   S 

cat- 

Pluralities 

Wilson, 

Hughes, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Soc.    t€ 
Lab. 

nng 

Wilson, 
Dem. 

Hughes, 
Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

99.116 

28,809 

1,916 

991 

70,307 

12 

33,170 

20,524 

3,174 

1,153 

Q 

12,646 

3 

112,186 

47.148 

6.999 

2,015 

65,038 

9 

466,200 

462.394 

3,806 

13 

178,816 

102.308 

10.049 

2.793 

409 

76,508 

6 

99,786 

106.514 

6.179 

1,789 

606 

6,728 

7 

24,753 

26,011 

480 

566 

1,258 

3 

55,984 

14,611 

7,814 

4,855 

41,373 

6 

109,200 

28,000 

81,200 

14 

68,000 

54.500 

13.500 

4 

950,229 

1,152.549 

61,394 

26.047 

1.739 

202.320 

29 

334.C63 

341,005 

21.855 

16.368 

1,659 

6,942 

15 

221,699 

280,449 

10,976 

3.371 

459 

1,804 

58,750 

13 

314,588 

277.658 

24,685 

12,882 

36.930 

10 

269.990 

241,854 

4,734 

3,036 

333 

129 

28.136 

13 

79,875 

6,466 

292 

73.409 

10 

64,118 

69,506 

2,186 

595 

5,388 

6 

138,359 

117,347 

2.674 

2,903 

756 

21,012 

8 

247,885 

268.784 

11.058 

2.993 

1,097 

6 

20,899 

18 

286,775 

339,097 

16.120 

8.139 

842 

52,322 

15 

179.157 

179,553 

20.117 

7,793 

468 

290 

396 

12 

80,382 

4.253 

1.484 

520 

76.129 

10 

398,032 

369,339 

14,612 

3,884 

902 

3 

28.693 

18 

101,063 

66.750 

. 

34.313 

4 

158,827 

117.771 

7,141 

2,9.52 

41,056 

8 

17,776 

12,127 

3.065 

340 

5,049 

3 

43,780 

43.724 

1,319 

296 

56 

4 

211,018 

268,982 

10,405 

3,182 

853 

67,964 

14 

32.077 

29,951 

.... 

2.126 

3 

756,889 

875,416 

46,102 

118,527 

45 

168,383 

120,890 

490 

.51 

47.493 

12 

55,206 

53,651 

5.716 

997 

1,.555 

5 

604,161 

514.753 

38.092 

8,080 

89,408- 

24 

148,113 

97.233 

45.190 

1,646 

234 

60,880 

. 

10 

120.087 

126,813 

9.711 

4,729 

310 

6,726 

5 

621,784 

703.734 

42,637 

28,525 

181,950 

38 

40,394 

44,858 

1.914 

470 

180 

4,464 

5 

68,000 

1,500 

66,500 

9 

69,191 
153,.344 

64,217 
116.114 

3.760 
2.542 

1,774 
147 

5,026 
37,230 

'  \2 

228,000 

58,000 

170,000 

20 

84,145 

64.137 

4,460 

149 

144 

8 

30,008 

4 

22,708 

40,2.50 

798 

709 

10 

17.542 

4 

102.824 

49,356 

1.062 

883 

67 

53,468 

12 

197,000 

183,000 

14,000 

7 

140,403 

143,124 

6.1.50 

(off) 

(off) 

2,721 

S 

193,042 

221. .323 

27,846 

7,166 

25 

28.281 

13 

28.316 
9,068,894 

21.698 

1,453 

373 

6.618 

3 

8,568,051 

487,651 

164,642 

10,105 

3,750 

276 

255 

Total   vote    18,303,093;    Wilson's    plurality    500,843.      Wilson's  vote  was  82,653  less  than  a  majority. 

This  table  has  been  compiled  in  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  by  direct  com- 
munication ivith  the  officials  of  each  of  the  forty-eight  States.  It  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  could 
be  made  near  the  end  of  December.  The  figures  for  Nr-zv  York  are  final,  except  as  to  the  minor  parties. 
For  other  States  marked  luith  a  star,  the  figures  are  unofficial  but  approximately  correct. 


CARTOONS  ON  PEACE 
AND  WAR 


•*  NOT  IN  THAT  COSTUME  " 

From   the    World    (New   York) 

THE    peace    proposal    of    Germany    was  point    of    humanity    in    general,    were    duly 

the  big  subject  for  the  cartoonists  last  presented.     The  New  York  World  cartoon 

month,  and  they  made  the  most  of  it.     The  on  this  page  is  typical  of  those  representmg 

various   phases   of   peace    from   the   German  the  attitude  of  the  Allies   toward   the  Ger- 

and  the  Allies'  sides,   as  well  as   the  view-  man  Chancellor's  message.     France  and  Eng- 
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CABINET    AND    PEOPLE    IN    STEP    IX    RUSSIA 
From  the  Ercning  News  (Newark) 

land  see  the  German  peace  angel  in  too 
militant  a  guise  and  therefore  decline  as  yet 
to  commit  themselves. 

Aside  from  the  notable  official  utterance 
of  Premier  Lloyd  George,  of  England,  em- 
phatic expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  a  possible  peace  under  present  conditions 
have  come  from  both  France  and  Russia,  as 


ENGLAND  S   ANSWER — AS   ECHOED  BY   CANADA 

John  Bull  (to  messenger):  "Just  tell  the  party 
who  sent  this  proposition  that  1  am  voting  another 
£300,000,000  and  increasing  my  army  by  a  million  men. 
The  Allies  will  redeem  their  pledges  to  Belgium  and 
France." 

From   the   Daily   Star    (Montreal) 


well  as  from  England's  overseas  dominions. 
Apart  from  the  belligerents  themselves, 
neutral  nations  are  naturally  also  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Suggestions  of  peace  have  there- 
fore found  prompt  and  strong  support  in 
countries  like  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States. 


GERMANY  AT   THE  DOOR   OF   PEACE — A  RUSSIAN 

OPINION 

-German  Social-Democrat:  "Michael,  yon  can  not 
open  that  'Peace'  door,  until  the  sword  (Cierman  Mili- 
tarism)   is    broken." — From    Listok    (Odessa) 


THE    PE.ACE    LOVER — AS    VIEWED    IN     INDIA 
Germ-Hun:      "Nurse    me,    madam;    I    sadly    require 
vour  attention."  ,,i-   j 

Peace:     "Begone,  sir.     Take  the  advice  of  the  Allied 
doctors,    first." 

From    ?Iitidi   Punch    (Bombay)   • 
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EVERY  TIME  A  PROPOSAL  OF  PEACE  iS  PUT  FORTH.  THE  ENGLISH  WAR  SPIRIT  BREAKS  THROUGH 

AND  DESTROYS  IT 

From    Nebelspalter     (Zurich) 


MIRAGE  OR  REALITY? 
From  the   Times   (New  York) 


Whether  because  of  the  militant  spirit  of 
England,  as  Nebelspalter  has  it,  or  the  mili- 
tarism of  Germany,  according  to  the  cartoon 
below,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  vision 
of  peace  may  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  disappointing  mirage. 


NOT    ROOM    FOR    BOTH    MILITARISM    AXD    PEACE 
From   the    Coininercial  Appeal    (Memphis) 


Jan.' 
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J    THE  ARDUOUS  TASK  OF  THE  PEACE  ANGEL 
Peace  Angel:  "Those  obstinate  beasts;   don't  they   realize  who  is  behind  them?" 
From   De  Amstcrdammer    (Amsterdam) 

The  cartoon  above,  from  De  A/risterdam-  sadly      war-worn      and      cadaverous,      and 

mer,    puts    the    economic    reasons    for    peace  "Mother  Peace"  is  struggling  hard  to  drag 

rather  graphically.     The  animals — represent-  them  into  the  ark  of  safety  before  the  De- 

ing    England     and    Germany — are    already  stroyer  catches  up  with  them. 


THE   PACIFICISTS    AND   TIIF.IR   PEACK   BUBBLES 
From   Ncbclspalter    (Zurich) 


THE    ULTIMATUM 

Peace:     "This  year,  however,  I  will  not  be  put  off." 

From   Die  Muskete   (Vienna) 
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HIS    TURN 
From   the   Evenitig  Post    (New   York) 

England,  too,  following  the  example  of 
Germany,  is  to  have  its  food  regulation. 
Under  the  new  Lloyd  George  government 
reorganization     John     Bull,     like     German 


CAN    HE    PULL    HIM    OUT? 
From  the  News  (Dayton) 

Michael,  may  also  soon  be  presenting  tickets 
for  his  meals. 

The  spectacle  of  Ferdinand  of  Rumania, 
as  another  king  without  a  kingdom,  has  also 
caught  the  attention  of  many  cartoonists, 
while  the  deportation  of  the  Belgians  has 
brought  out  strong  condemnatory  cartoons 
like  that  by  Robert  Carter,  on  this  page. 


DISILLUSIONED 

King  Ferdinand:     "And  I  thought  I  would  share  in 
the  spoils!" 

From   the  Public  Ledger    (Philadelphia) 


BROTHER    TO    THE    OX  ! 

From  the  Sun   (New   York) 
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THE    ANGLO-BRITISH    OFFENSIVE 

England  and  France  in  the  Squirrel  Cage:     "What 
think  you,  brother,  shall  we  not  soon  reach  the  Rhine?" 
From   Lustige  Blatter  ©    (Berlin) 


uNE   FULFILLED    WISH    ui-     iiit,    ^..n  i  i,.n  1 1:, 

"We  have  always  wished  for  a  beaten  Hohenzollern- 
and   here  he  is!      King  Ferdinand  of   Rumania!" 
From    Jugcnd    ©    (Munich) 


THE    SITUATION    IN    GREECE 

Venizelos  (to  the  Anglo-French  allies):  "The  King 
sits  so  securely  on  his  throne  that  I  do  not  think  we 
can  get  him  off.  It  would  be  best  to  overthrow  throne 
and  all." 

From  Meggendorfer-Bldttcr  ©   (Munich) 


AN    OPTICAL    ILLUSION    IN    THE    BALKAN    FOG 

"At  last  I  am  within  sight  of  Constantinople." 
"Holy     Ivan!        Again     the     Prussian     helmets     and 
bayonets."      From    Kladderadatsch   ©    (Berlin) 


CJRTOONS    ON   PEACE 


AND    WAR 
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THE    DEMOLITION 
From    L'Asiiio    (Rome) 

The  Italian  view  of  the  war  situation 
points  confidently  to  the  demolition  of  the 
German  war  giant,  as  frequently  expressed 
in  the  gay-colored  cartoons  of  L'Asino  of 
Rome;  while  the  cover  design  from  La 
Bdionnette  gives  indication  of  the  strong  in- 
tention of  France  to  push  the  Prussian  off  her 


FREEING    POLAND 

(And  presenting   her   to   the   husband   the    Kaiser   has 
picked   out   for   her, — the   German   military   organization) 

From  De  Nicuwe  Amstcrdammer   (Amsterdam) 

soil.  In  other  words,  to  sum  up,  the  spirit 
and  the  preparations  of  the  Entente  Allies 
forbode  a  gloomy  year  1917  for  the  Ger- 
mans, as  Punch  of  London  intimates  in  the 
cartoon  reproduced  below. 


LABMOn 


Cover    design    from    La    Ba'ionnctte    (Paris) 


From   Punch   <Q    (London) 
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SMASHING    ALL    ALTITUDE    RECORDS 
From   the   Knickerbocker  Press    (Albany,   N.   Y.) 


WAITING  FOR  FOOD  RELIEF 
From   the   Times  Picayune    (New  Orleans) 


THE    PERSHING    "pUNITIVE"    EXPEDITION    WELL 

named! 

From    the    Herald    (New    York) 

In  the  United  States  the  high  and  rising 
prices  of  food  have  resulted  in  the  boycotting 
of  eggs  and  other  commodities.  Congress 
also  has  been  appealed  to  for  relief.  While 
this  country  is  loaning  money  to  foreigners, 
American  railways  need  funds  for  improve- 
ments. And  General  Pershing's  "punitive 
expedition"  is  still  in  Mexico! 


HIT    HIM    again! 
From   the   North    American    (Philadelphia) 


THE  shoemaker's   DAUGHTER 

From    the   Kcgistcr    (Des    Moines) 


NEW  GOVERNORS  IN  OFFICE 


SPEAKING  generally,  it  is  obvious  that 
with  the  growth  of  many  of  the  States 
in  size  and  importance,  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor has  taken  on  a  new  meaning;  but  this 
of  itself  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  en- 
hanced dignity  that  now  hedges  the  chief 
executive  of  more  than  one  of  our  common- 
wealths. The  office  itself  has  grown,  and 
we  find  national  recognition  of  the  fact  in 
the  frequent  gubernatorial  conferences  that 
are  called  to  consider  questions  affecting 
large  groups  of  States  and  even  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

In  January,  1915,  we  commented  in  this 
magazine  on  the  careers  and  personalities 
of  the  Governors  taking  office  at  that  time. 
Eleven  of  those  men  were  chosen  in  the  No- 
vember elections  for  second  terms.  They 
are:  Marcus  H.  Holcomb  (Rep.),  of  Con-' 
necticut;  Moses  Alexander  (Dem.),  of 
Idaho;  Arthur  Capper  (Rep.),  of  Kansas; 
Samuel  V.  Stewart  (Dem.),  of  Montana; 
Charles  S.  Whitman  (Rep.),  of  New  York; 
R.  Livingston  Beeckman  (Rep.),  of  Rhode 
Island;  Richard  I.  Manning  (Dem.);  of 
South  Carolina;  Thomas  C.  Rye  (Dem.), 
of  Tennessee;  James  E.  Ferguson  (Dem.), 
of  Texas;  Ernest  Lister  (Dem.),  of  Wash- 
ington; and  Emanuel  L.  Philipp  (Rep.), 
of  Wisconsin. 

Nothing  will  more  clearly  indicate  the 
composite  nature  of  last  fall's  election  re- 
sults than  a  rapid  survey  of  the  list  of  the 
Governors  chosen  at  that  time.  Of  the 
twenty-three  new  Governors  taking  office 
this  month,  twelve  are  Democrats  and 
eleven  Republicans.  Republican  Governors 
succeed  Democrats  in  Arizona,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  and  New  Jersey.  On  the 
other  hand.  Democratic  Governors  succeed 
Republicans  in  Colorado,  Ohio,  Utah,  and 
West  Virginia. 

IN  EASTERN  STATES 

Three  of  the  six  New  England  States, 
namely,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  reelected  their  chief  executives 
this  year.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  chose  new  heads  for  their  govern- 
ments. All  six  of  the  New  England  gover- 
nors are  Republican.  Maine,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  a  "spotlight"  election  in  Sep- 


tember. The  big  question  was  whether  ag- 
gressive, young  Carl  E.  Milliken,  "Baptist 
churchman  and  rampant  prohibitionist,"  who 
promised  to  use  the  militia  if  necessary  to 
enforce  the  liquor  law,  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  put  his  ideas  into  practise,  and 
Maine  decided  for  Milliken.  Milliken  is  a 
Roosevelt  Republican,  clean  cut  and  forward 
looking,  six  feet  two,  and  straight  as  an 
Indian.  He  makes  a  fine  impression  on  the 
stump,  and  can  call  more  Maine  voters  by 
their  first  names  than  could  any  man  who  ran 
for  office  before  him.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Senate,  where  he  did  good 
service,  and  is  now  only  thirt>'-nine — the 
youngest  Governor  Maine  ever  had.  He 
will  have  his  hands  full  to  make  good  on 
his  platform  pledges. 

The  neighboring  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire chose  Henry  W.  Keyes,  of  Haverhill, 
farmer  and  railroad  man,  as  its  chief  execu- 
tive. Kcyes  did  not  share  the  suspense  of 
the  Presidential  candidates  in  the  matter  of 
a  close  election,  for  he  had  a  safe  plurality 
of  5000,  as  against  less  than  a  hundred  for 
Wilson,  keeping  the  governorship  in  the  Re- 
publican column  in  the  only  New  England 
State   that  went  for  Wilson. 

Keyes  is  the  first  Grafton  County  man  to 
be  elected  governor  of  New  Hampshire  in 
sixty  years.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth,  with  a 
background  of  Harvard — where  he  was  fa- 
mous as  an  athlete  and  rowed  on  the  varsity 
crew — but  is  democratic  in  his  views.  His 
principal  occupation  is  farming  on  his  large 
estate  at  Haverhill,  where  he  has  been  one  of 
the  pioneer  breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  in 
the  country. 

Across  the  line  in  Vermont  the  Green 
Mountain  boys  chose  Horace  F.  Graham,  of 
Craftsbury.  Graham  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1862,  was  graduated  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  1888,  and  located  at  Crafts- 
bury  in  the  same  year.  He  is  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and  has  come  up  through  various 
local  and  State  offices  to  his  election  as 
Governor  by  a  large  plurality.  His  advocacy 
of  reforms  in  administration,  and  the  effi- 
ciency that  characterized  his  long  service  as 
Auditor  of  Accounts,  promise  well  for  the 
State  government  under  this  Progressive- 
Republican. 
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CARL  E.   MILLIKEN 
(Maine) 


HORACE  F.  GRAHAM 
(Vermont) 


In  no  part  of  the  countrj'^  has 
the  amalgamation  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  Progressives 
been  more  complete  than  in  New 
Jersey.  In  that  State  Progres- 
sives voted  for  the  entire  Repub- 
lican ticket,  from  President  to 
path-master.  The  result  of  the 
campaign  was  a  sweeping  Repub- 
lican victory.  The  Hon.  Walter 
E.  Edge,  of  Atlantic  County, 
president  of  the  State  Senate,  was 
elected  Governor  by  a  handsome 
plurality.  Colonel  Edge  is  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  has  been 
a  successful  advertising  manager 
and  newspaper  publisher  (he 
is  proprietor  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Press).  Colonel  Edge 
served  in  the  Spanish-American  War  as  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  of  Volunteers,  and  has  since 
held  important  commands  in  the  National 
Guard.  He  has  engaged  to  give  the  State  a 
business  administration  and  advocates  a 
State  road  commission.  Since  his  election 
he  has  announced  that  he  will  ask  the  legis- 
lature to  enact  a  law  for  a  special  road  tax 
of  $3,000,000  to  be  levied  annually  for  five 
years.  This  will  be  a  mill  tax  adding  ten 
cents  per  $1000  to  the  present  rate. 

In  Delaware,  which  was  also  narrowly 
carried  by  Hughes,  and  which  will  send  a 
Democrat — Josiah  O.  Wolcott — to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  place  of  Colonel  du  Pont,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor,  John  G. 
Townsend  was  elected  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  "Diamond"  State. 


HENRY   W.    KEVES 
(New    Hampshire) 


THE    SOUTH 

West  Virginia,  while  giving  Hughes  tx 
plurality,  and  electing  a  Republican  senator 
to  succeed  a  Democrat,  chose  at  the  same 
time  a  Democratic  Governor,  John  J.  Corn- 
well,  to  succeed  a  Republican.  Cornwell  is 
very  popular  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  is 
not  only  known  for  his  political  activities, 
but  has  taught  school,  practised  law  in  four 
counties,  helped  build  a  railroad,  edited  a 
newspaper,  is  the  head  of  a  bank,  a  develop- 
ment company,  and  a  lumber  company,  and 
also  raises  apples  and  peaches  on  the  side. 
And  all  these  activities  packed  in  the  lifetime 
of  a  man  under  fifty  years  of  age.  No  won- 
der it  is  said  of  him  that  he  rarely  "loafs.** 
Cornwell  has  served  two  terms  in  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1904  ran  unsuccessfully  for 
the  position  to  which  he  has  now  been  over- 
whelmingly elected. 

While  South  Carolina  retained 
its  Governor,  Richard  J.  Man- 
ning, North  Carolina  chose  a 
new  man — Thomas  W.  Bickett, 
who  is  not  new  in  public  serv- 
ice, however,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature,  At- 
torney-General for  two  terms, 
and  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Mr.  Bickett's 
conduct  in  these  offices  won 
strong  commendation  and  gives 
every  promise  of  an  administra- 
tion as  Governor  destined  to 
hold  a  high  rank  in  a  State  that 
has  had  a  notably  large  percent- 
age of  able  and  broad-minded  ex- 
ecutives. 


JOHN   G.   TOWNSEND 
(Delaware) 


WALTER   E.   EDGE 
(New  Jersey) 
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Governor-elect  Frederick  D.  Gardner 
(Democrat),  of  Missouri,  is  addressing  him- 
self to  the  problem  of  raising  revenues  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  $2,000,000  deficit  that  now 
exists  in  that  State.  The  Governor-elect 
called  a  conference  in  St.  Louis  last  month 
which  considered  revenue  plans  and  agreed 
tc  recommend  to  the  legislature  the  creation 
of  a  Tax  Commission  with  power  to  equalize 
taxes  throughout  the  State.  This  confer- 
ence accepted  the  Governor's  proposals  to 
increase  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  from 
5  to  75^  per  cent,  and  to  submit  to  the 
people  a  constitutional  amendment  authoriz- 
ing an  income  tax.  Colonel  Gardner  was  a 
Kentucky  boy  who  left  the  farm  and  went 
to  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  where 
he  has  worked  his  way  up  to  a  high  position 
in  business.  He  was  forty-seven  years  old 
the  day  before  his  election  as 
Governor.  Hi?  great  achieve- 
ment has  been  the  passage  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Gardner  Land 
Bank  Act,  which  has  just  gone 
into  effect.  This  is  to  give  twen- 
ty-five-year loans  to  farmers  at 
4.3  per  cent,  interest,  and  it  is 
expected  to  bring  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  new  money  into 
the  State.  Colonel  Gardner's 
plans  have  been  endorsed  by  au- 
thorities everywhere,  and  his  fur- 
ther career  will  deserve  national 
attention. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
new  Governor  of  Arkansas  is  a 
Democrat,  but  the  Hon.  Charles 
Hillman  Brough  modestly  wears 


C.   H.   BROUGH 
(Arkansas) 


@  Harris   &  Ewing 

JOHN  J.  CORNWELL 
(West  Virginia) 


F.   D.   GARDNER 
(Missouri) 


HUGH    M.   DORSEY 
(Georgia) 


REV.   S.   J.   CATTS 
(Florida) 


certain  distinctions  that  have  not 
commonly  appertained  to  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  executive  offices  at 
Little  Rock.  For  one  thing,  he 
is  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  where  he 
did  graduate  work  in  political 
economy,  political  science,  and 
history,  and  listened  to  the  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson.  He  has  held  professor- 
ships of  political  science  at  Mis- 
sissippi College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  the  organizer  of  the 
first  college  men's  Woodrow 
Wilson  club  in  the  United  States. 
The  chief  plank  in  his  platform 
is  the  reformation  of  the  as- 
sessment and  taxation  systems  of  his  State. 
The  remaining  Southern  States  to  hold 
gubernatorial  elections  last  year  were 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Hugh  M.  Dorsey, 
the  victor  in  the  September  primaries  for 
Governor  in  Georgia,  had  achieved  national 
celebrity  as  the  prosecutor  in  the  trial  of 
Leo  ]\L  Frank  for  murder.  Although  op- 
posed by  many  political  interests,  Dorsey 
won  on  his  appeal  for  the  election  of  a 
Governor  who  would  enforce  the  laws.  He 
claimed  that  the  courts  should  decide  the 
punishment  of  criminals,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  not  interfere.  Besides  law  en- 
forcement and  the  Frank  case,  educational 
matters  and  the  affairs  of  the  State-owned 
Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad  also  played  a 
part  in  the  hard-fought  preliminary  primary 
contest  in  Georgia. 
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(Ohio) 
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In  Florida,  Rev.  Sidney  J. 
Catts,  Baptist  minister,  running 
on  a  "dry"  platform  and  with  a 
large  anti-Catholic  following,  de- 
feated his  Democratic  opponent 
for  Governor  in  a  contest  almost 
without  precedent  in  Florida  for 
intensity  and  bitterness.  A  new- 
comer from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
where  he  had  held  several  small 
pastorates,  had  farmed,  engaged 
in  commercial  'pursuits,  and  had 
once  contested  a  Congressional 
seat  with  J.  Thomas  Heflin,  the 
present  incumbent,  Mr.  Catts 
launched  a  campaign  for  the 
Governorship  of  Florida  which 
was  greeted  with  derision  and 
considered  as  a  joke.  Prac- 
tically a  stranger  in  the  State,  without 
wealth  or  record  of  public  service,  opposed 
by  the  solid  liquor  interests,  the  office-holding 
influence,  the  Catholic  element,  and  the 
press,  he  yet  defeated  four  of  the  strongest 
and  best-known  men  in  the  State.  Mr.  Catts 
is  a  native  of  Alabama  and  is  fifty-three 
years  of  age.  He  is  a  forceful  speaker,  has 
decided  views  on  labor  and  corporation  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  patronage,  and  promises  to 
give  to  Florida  the  best  administration  in 
his  power.  He  has  defined  his  attitude 
toward  capital  and  labor,  stating  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  the  corporations  as  well  as  of  the 
laboring  man,  but  that  he  will  not  resort  to 
extreme  measures  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the 
corporations  against  labor.  He  is  described 
as  a  man  of  absolute  sincerity  and  fearless- 
ness in  what  he  regards  as  the  right. 


W.    L.    HARDING 
(Iowa) 


THE    MIDDLE    WEST 

A  Significant  feature  of  the  Democratic 
sweep  in  Ohio  was  the  election  as  Governor 
for  the  second  time,  after  two  years  of  re- 
tirement, of  the  Hon.  James  M.  Cox.  Since 
the  constitutional  convention  of  Ohio  four 
years  ago,  there  has  been  a  marked  pro- 
gressive trend  in  the  politics  of  that  State.' 
Governor  Cox  instituted  a  reform  program 
during  his  former  administration  and  was 
elected  last  fall  largely  on  his  promise  to 
fulfill  that  program.  During  his  first  term 
of  office  he  became  known  as  an  able  and 
fearless  executive,  winning  much  commenda- 
tion for  his  work  immediately  after  the  dis- 
astrous floods  of  1913.  Cox  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1870,  a  farmer's  boy  who  worked 
in  a  printer's  office  and  taught  country 
school,  working  then  as  a  reporter  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  finally  becoming 
owner  of  that  lively  paper  from 
which  we  reproduce  so  many 
good  cartoons,  the  Dayton  Daily 
News.  When  not  holding  office 
he  runs  the  Dayton  and  Spring- 
field newspapers. 

In  contrast  to  the  brilliant  re- 
sults of  the  Democratic  campaign 
in  Ohio  the  party  organization  in 
the  neighbor  State  of  Indiana 
fared  ill.  One  of  the  incidents 
of  the  rebuke  administered  by  the 
voters  was  the  election  to  the 
Governorship  of  the  Republican 
candidate,  the  Hon.  James  Put- 
nam Goodrich,  of  Winchester. 
Mr.  Goodrich  is  a  lawyer  of  ex- 
tensive practise  in  the  State,  who 
has  served   as   Chairman  of   the 
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Republican  State  Central  Committee,  and 
■also  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Executive  Committee,  but  he  has  not  hereto- 
fore held  public  office.  "Jim"  Goodrich  is 
Hoosier-born,  a  De  Pauw  University  grad- 
uate, and  will  be  fifty-three  years  old  next 
month.  He  has  a  talent  for  being  president 
or  director  in  all  kinds  of  money-making 
corporations,  which  is  wholly  to  the  credit 
of  so  good  a  Presbyterian. 

Colonel  Frank  O.  Lowden,  who  was 
swept  into  the  Governorship  by  the  heavily 
Republican  vote  of  Illinois,  began  the  prac- 
tise of  law  in  Chicago  thirty  years  ago.  He 
represented  the  Thirteenth  Illinois  District 
in  Congress  for  two  terms  and  was  for  eight 
years  a  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  Governor  Lowden,  by  the  way, 
is  a  native  of  Minnesota  and  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity. He  is  fifty- 
six  years  old.  He 
has  become  almost 
as  famous  for  his 
splendid  Illinois 
farm  as  for  his  legal 
and  political  record. 

The  Hon.  W.  L. 
Harding,  of  Iowa, 
was  elected  by  the 
extraordinary  plu- 
rality of  142,000 
votes.  No  Gover- 
nor of  Iowa  had 
ever  before  received 
more  than  83,000 
plurality.    Governor  ,^^^^^  neville 

Harding  carried  (Nebraska) 
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every  county  in  the 
State  but  one,  and 
lost  that  by  only 
seventy-two  votes. 
He  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  from 
Woodbury  County, 
in  which  Sioux  City 
is  located,  in  1906; 
he  served  three 
terms  in  the  Lower 
House,  was  elected 
Lieutenant  -  Gover  - 
nor  in  19L2,  and 
reelected  to  that  of- 
fice in  1914.  At  the 
outset  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  is 
urging  the  enact- 
ment of  fewer  laws 
by  the  legislature  and  closer  attention  to  the 
State's  financial  needs  and  to  economy  in 
government.  Harding  is,  of  course,  a  native 
son ;  and  he  was  a  popular  young  lawyer  at 
Sioux  City  when  he  began  to  fill  offices  at 
Des  Moines  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  that 
being  ten  years  ago.  His  victory  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  his  opponent,  Mr.  IVIere- 
dith,   is  a  famous  agricultural  editor. 

The  Hon.  Albert  E.  Sleeper,  who  be- 
comes Governor  of  Michigan  on  January  1, 
the  day  after  his  fifty-fourth  birthday,  is  a 
banker  and  business  man,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, who  has  lived  in  Michigan  for  a  third 
of  a  century,  and  has  been  State  Senator, 
State  Treasurer,  and  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee.  He  was 
elected  Governor  by  about  100,000  plural- 
ity, while  Hughes  carried  the  State  by  about 
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50,000.  Governor  Sleeper  has  promised  a 
business  administration  and  has  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  State  budget  system, 

THE    WESTERN    STATES 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  produced  no  new 
Governor  this  year,  but  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  prairie  States  there  are  half  a  dozen. 

Nebraska's  new  executive  is  Keith  Neville 
— a  Democrat,  thirty-two  years  old — who 
was  unknown  in  State  politics  until  he  was 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  last  fall. 
He  is  a  native  son,  a  product  of  the  State 
University,  and  heir  to  a  great  cattle  ranch. 
On  election  day  Nebraska  adopted  State- 
wide prohibition;  and  the  "wet"  or  "dry" 
issue  had  dominated  all  others.  Mr.  Ne- 
ville was  opposed  by  the  prohibitionists,  chief 
among  them  being  Mr.  Bryan;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  elected  by  a  small  plurality'. 

The  Dakotas  each  chose  a  Republican 
Governor.  In  South  Dakota,  Peter  Norbeck 
is  the  first  native-born  son  to  be  elected. 
He  is  a  successful  artesian-well  contractor. 
Quite  naturally,  his  platform  and  program 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  farmer.  He 
favors  rural  credits  and  reforms  in  the 
grain-elevator  system.  He  is  thoroughly 
progressive,  urging  the  adoption  of  taxation 
changes,  a  budget  system  for  the  public  ex- 
penditures, and  a  stringent  primary  law. 

In  North  Dakota  the  farmers'  movement 
has  approached  the  proportions  of  a  political 
revolution.  Demanding  State-owned  grain 
elevators  within  the  State  and  at  railway 
terminals  outside,  and  failing  upon  every 
issue  to  impress  the  legislators  whom  they 
had  chosen  to  represent  them,  the  farmers 
of  North  Dakota  two  years  ago  organized 
a  Non-Partisan  Political  League.  It  en- 
rolled 40,000  members,  nominated  candidates 
in  the  Republican  primaries,  and  at  the  re- 
cent election  swept  the  State.  Its  nominee 
for  Governor,  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  was  elected 
by  90,000  votes  against  20,000  for  his  op- 
ponent. Besides  elevators  for  storing  grain, 
the  farmers  will  work  for  a  State-owned 
flour  mill,  a  packing  plant,  hail  andvfire  in- 
surance, rural  credits,  and  for  the  exemption 
of  farm  improvements  from  taxation.  This 
North  Dakota  farmers'  movement  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  through  neighboring  States.  Mr. 
Frazier  was- born  on  a  farm  in  Minnesota, 
forty-two  years  ago,  but  was  brought  to 
North  Dakota  when  still  a  small  boy.  He 
taught  country  school,  worked  his  way 
through  the  State  University,  and  became  a 
successful   modern   farmer. 


The  new  Governor  of  Colorado  is  Julius 
C.  Gunter,  a  distinguished  Denver  lawyer 
and  former  justice  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  vmopposed  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary,  and  he  defeated  Governor 
Carlson  in  the  election  by  a  fair  plurality. 
Mr.  Gunter  was  born  in  Arkansas  fifty- 
eight  years  ago,  and  moved  to  Colorado  in 
his  early  j'outh.  He  is  interested  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  and  is  exceptionally  popular 
with  labor  in  a  State  which  has  seen  much 
industrial    strife    recently. 

Utah  is  about  to  inaugurate  its  first  non- 
Mormon  Governor;  yet  the  tradition  that 
no  "Gentile"  ever  would  be  elected  to  the 
office  remains  unshuttered.  Simon  Bam- 
berger, millionaire  railroad  man  and  mine- 
owner — candidate  of  Democrats  and  Pro- 
gressives— defeated  the  son  of  a  Mormon 
bishop.  Being  a  Jew  helped  rather  than 
hindered  him,  and,  like  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential ticket,  he  had  overwhelming  Mor- 
mon support.  This  successful  business  man 
hopes  to  be  able  to  clear  away  a  deficit  in 
the  treasury  by  introducing  efficiency  in 
State  affairs  and  by  some  changes  in  taxa- 
tion. He  was  elected  on  a  platform  call- 
ing for  complete  prohibition,  and  will  sign 
the  measure  that  the  legislature  is  in  turn 
pledged  to  adopt. 

Arizona's  new  Governor,  also,  is  inter- 
ested primarily  in  the  problems  of  reducing 
State  expenditures  and  devising  a  more  equit- 
able basis  of  taxation.  He  is  Thomas  E. 
Campbell,  Republican,  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  thirty-two  votes,  while  the  State  was  car- 
ried by  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  the  United  States  Senate. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  Tax 
Commissioner,  and  previously  had  been  as- 
sessor of  Yavapai  County  of  which  the  city 
of  Prescott  is  the  county  seat.  He  was  born 
in  Arizona,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
young  and  virile  Westerner. 

In  the  neighboring  State  of  New  IVIexico 
another  native  son  takes  office  in  the  person 
of  Ezequiel  C.  de  Baca,  who  has  been  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Mr.  de  Baca  is  a  Demo- 
crat,, fifty-two  years  old.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  associate  editor  of  La  Foz  del 
Pueblo  (The  V'^oice  of  the  People),  and  is 
said  to  represent  the  Mexican  element  of 
the  State.  In  order  the  better  to  support 
him.  Governor  Macdonald  ran  as  his  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Mr.  de  Baca  favors  high- 
way improvements,  more  and  better  schools 
(having  himself  been  a  school  teacher),  and 
revision  of  the  election  law. 


PEACE,  POLITICS,  AND  WAR 
A  MARVELOUS  MONTH 


BY   FRANK   H.   SIMONDS 


I.    Germany  Proposes  Peace 

SINCE  the  weeks  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  Marne  there  has  been  no  such 
dramatic  period  in  the  whole  war  as  the 
period  since  I  closed  my  last  article  in  this 
magazine.  In  less  than  four  weeks  Rumania 
has  met  with  complete  disaster  and  Bucharest 
has  fallen ;  the  British  Government  has  been 
overset  and  Lloyd  George  and  a  new  min- 
istry have  replaced  Asquith  and  that  Coalition 
Ministry  which  has  subsisted  since  an  early 
period  in  the  war;  France  has  retired  Joffre, 
selecting  a  new  commander,  and  remade  its 
ministry ;  there  has  been  a  remaking  of  Rus- 
sian ministers ;  and,  finally,  Germany  has 
proposed  a  conference  to  make  peace. 

Of  these  three  great  developments — de- 
velopments of  war,  politics,  and  peace — that 
of  peace  is  at  the  moment  the  most  interest- 
ing and  has  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
world.  It  is  this  development  that  demands 
first  attention  and  will  consume  most  of  the 
space  that  I  have  at  my  disposal  this  month. 

At  the  outset  we  should  be  perfectly  clear 
as  to  one  thing:  In  making  her  proposal  for 
a  peace  conference,  Germany  did  not  suggest 
any  terms  of  peace.  She  has  so  far  made  no 
suggestion  of  terms.  The  German  Ambassa- 
dor has  thrown  out  many  hints  and  sugges- 
tions in  Washington  as  to  what  those  terms 
may  be,  but  these  suggestions  are  without 
the  smallest  official  sanction  and  cannot  have 
any  decisive  bearing  at  this  time. 

In  proposing  peace  Germany  took  the 
world  by  surprise.  Why  did  she  make  the 
proposal  ?  Was  it  the  magnanimous  offer  of 
a  conqueror?  Was  it  the  move  of  wise 
statesmanship,  which  perceived  at  one  time 
that  Rumanian  victories  had  enhanced  Ger- 
man prestige  in  the  world  and  made  it  possi- 
ble to  propose  peace  without  confessing  weak- 
ness, and  saw  also  that  German  success  was 
now  at  its  apex  and  that  the  German  people 
desired  peace?  Was  it  the  recognition  that 
German  defeat  was  inevitable,  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  negotiate  now,  before  the  Allies 
were  able  to  enter  the  next  campaign  and 


bring  all  their  long-delayed  plans  to  fruition? 

In  my  own  judgment  the  German  proposal 
was  not  made  with  the  idea  that  Germany 
could  dictate  a  victorious  peace  to  Europe 
or  impose  conditions  such  as  Napoleon  im- 
posed upon  Prussia  after  Jena,  or  the  Allies 
imposed  u{)on  France  after  Waterloo.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  war  has  so  far  been 
a  draw,  in  the  sense  that  there  has  been  no 
decisive  victory  on  one  side  or  the  other.  No 
one  can  dictate  peace.  This  is  revealed  in 
the  suggestions  made  from  the  German  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  that  the  Germans  were 
willing  to  evacuate  Belgium,  and  the  state- 
ment of  Hindenburg  made  to  an  American 
correspondent  that  the  French  could  have 
peace  without  the  loss  of  territory  by  mere 
application. 

The  great  successes  of  the  war,  apart  from 
the  Marne  and  Verdun,  have  been  won  by 
the  Germans,  but  these  successes  are  not  of 
the  sort  that  permit  the  victor  to  dictate  ab- 
solute terms.  The  Allies  fighting  Louis 
XIV  won  more  decisive  battles  at  Blenheim 
and  Ramillies  than  the  Germans  have  won 
against  the  French,  the  British,  or  the  Rus- 
sians, but  this  did  not  enable  the  Allies  to 
impose  their  will  upon  Louis  XIV,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion France  retained  her  integrity  and  Spain 
received  a  French  king. 

Nor  do  1  believe  that  it  was  the  conviction 
that  absolute  defeat  was  impending  that  led 
the  Germans  to  make  their  proffer.  In  the 
first  place,  as  I  shall  point  out  a  little  later 
in  discussing  the  military  circumstances  of 
the  present  time,  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
absolute  victory  of  the  sort  that  Sedan, 
Waterloo,  or  Jena  constitute  is  longer  possi- 
ble for  the  Allies,  as  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  the  Germans  since  the  days  of  the  Marne. 
If  the  Germans  are  to  be  compelled  to  accept 
terms  imposed  by  the  Allies,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  yield  in  consequence  of  economic 
pressure  and  in  tlie  presence  of  actual  star- 
vation. However  inevitable  these  may  be — 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  either 
are  or  are  not  inevitable — I  do  not  think  they 
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are  so  imminent  as  to  compel  the  Germans  to 
ask  for  peace,  which  would  be  a  confession 
of  defeat  in  its  terms,  even  if  there  be  no 
German  defeat  in  the  military  operations 
which  have  preceded  it. 

In  a  word,  I  do  not  believe  the  Germans 
proposed  peace  with  any  belief  that  they 
could  impose  their  will  upon  Europe  abso- 
lutely, or  save  in  a  degree  relatively  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  the  hopes  and  procla- 
mations of  August,  1914,  or  even  of  April, 
1916.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  proposal  is  a  sign  of  absolute  sur- 
render or  of  imminent  economic  collapse. 
To  me  it  seems  rather  the  result  of  a  shrewd 
utilization  of  a  recent  victory,  coupled  with 
an  intelligent  recognition  that  tbe  greatest 
profit  the  war  might  have  had  will  not  be 
realized ;  that  reasonable  profit  is  all  that 
Germany  can  hope  for  now,  and  that  the 
German  people's  desire  for  peace  must  be 
faced. 

II.  German  Policy 

As  I  see  it,  the  German  Government  finds 
itself  gravely  embarrassed  by  the  growing 
demand  of  the  German  people  for  peace. 
The  German  people  still  believe  that  they  are 
fighting  because  Germany  was  attacked. 
They  still  believe  -that  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
fend their  integrity.  But  they  do  not  under- 
stand why  a  war  of  defense  should  have  to 
continue  when  German  armies  are  fighting 
along  the  Niemen,  the  Danube,  the  Cerna, 
and  the  Aisne  and  the  last  great  campaign 
has  just  ended  in  one  of  the  most  complete 
successes  of  the  war. 

Real  privation  there  is  in  Germany,  actual 
misery  and  the  promise  of  increasing  misery. 
At  the  outset  of  the  war  official  German  sta- 
tistics showed  that  Germany  possessed  ap- 
proximately 4,100,000  trained  soldiers.  The 
latest  casualty  lists  bring  the  German  losses 
up  to  about  4,000,000,  and  they  are  notori- 
ously incomplete.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  total  of  trained  and  untrained  popu- 
lation officially  estimated  as  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  was  around  10,000,000.  Thus  two 
in  every  five,  at  the  least,  of  the  able-bodied 
men  have  been  killed,  wounded,  or  captured, 
and  the  terrible  blood  tax  continues  to  be 
levied,  as  a  casualty  list  of  166,000  for  the 
month  of  November  indicates. 

For  such  losses  victory  is  no  final  counter- 
balance, if  the  victory  does  not  bring  peace 
and  the  war  that  inflicts  them  is  not  a  war 
in  which  the  life  of   Germany  is  at  stake. 


Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  German 
Government  has  offered  peace,  primarily,  be- 
cause the  German  people  demand  that  there 
shall  be  peace,  if  peace  be  possible  without 
risking  what  they  deem  necessary  to  German 
safety  and  independence.  Hitherto  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  steadily  responded  to 
the  demand  of  its  subjects  for  peace  by  assert- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  the  Allies  was  to 
destroy  Germany.  Now,  if  Germany  offers 
peace  and  these  offers  are  ignored  by  the 
Allies,  or  if  they  are  met  by  demands  which 
seem  to  the  German  people  to  threaten  Ger- 
man independence.  I  believe  that  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  maneuver  will  be  to  rally 
the  German  people  to  the  support  of  their 
government  and  to  the  support  of  the  war, 
once  more  established  in  their  minds  as  a  war 
for  the  defense  of  the  Fatherland. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  the  German 
proposal  was  made  with  the  hope  of  per- 
suading the  people  of  other  belligerent  na- 
tions, who  may  be  weary  of  the  war  and 
eager  for  peace,  to  bring  pressure  upon  their 
governments  for  a  settlement  by  negotiation 
and  not  by  the  sword.  And  in  making  this 
appeal  it  would  seem  the  effort  has  been  made 
to  separate  the  Allies  by  offering  integrity  to 
France  (accepting  as  official  the  hints  and 
suggestions  of  Bernstorff  and  Hindenburg), 
restoration  for  Belgium,  and  imposing  the 
whole  burden  of  loss  upon  Russia  and  her 
Serbian  and  Rumanian  allies. 

Accepting  the  suggestion  that  Germany 
will  agree  to  return  the  occupied  districts  of 
France,  to  evacuate  Belgium,  and  even  to 
indemnify  Belgium  in  some  measure,  may  not 
the  Germans  reason  that  neither  the  French 
nor  the  British  people  will  care  to  prolong 
the  sacrifice  of  the  war  to  win  Constantinople 
for  Russia  or  to  re-establish  Serbia?  But  if 
there  be  a  breach  thus  opened  in  the  Alli- 
ance, then  it  will  collapse  in  a  brief  time  and 
Germany  will  profit  by  such  a  collapse. 

Quite  in  the  same  way  the  effect  of  a  Ger- 
man proposal  for  a  conference  to  restore 
peace  will  have  and  has  had  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  the  public  opinion  of  neutral  na- 
tions and  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  demand  for  peace,  almost  at  any 
price,  is  very  great,  and  where  there  is  no 
very  clear  recognition  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
but  a  wholly  clear  notion  of  the  horrors  and 
suffering  incident  to  this  most  terrible  of  all 
wars.  The  fact  that  Germany,  in  the  face  of 
recent  victories,  has  offered  peace  will  enlist 
much  American  support.  Should  the  Allies 
spurn  this  offer,  should  the  result  of  the  sub- 
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sequent  diplomatic  and  political  events  be 
such  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
rests  with  the  Allies,  Germany  will  have 
made  a  very  real  gain  in  American  estima- 
tion, the  Allies  will  have  lost  in  sympathy 
and  approval. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  have 
dictated  the  German  proposal  for  peace  and 
not  any  realization  of  approaching  collapse, 
for  I  believe  German  leadership  still  reasons 
that  even  if  the  suffering  be  great,  Germany 
can  still  outlast  the  Allies  and  prevent  them 
from  winning  any  decisive  victory.  No  neces- 
sity, but  policy  and  unmistakably  astute 
statesmanship  have,  in  my  judgment,  led  to 
the  German  move. 

III.    Will  There  Be  Peace? 

Naturally  the  £rst  question  of  the  whole 
world  was:  "Will  peace  come  now?"  In 
my  judgment  there  is  no  chance  of  peace  be- 
fore the  campaign  of  next  summer  is  fought 
out. 

Such  a  conviction  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  Germany  is  not  yet  prepared  to  restore 
Belgium  and  Serbia,  evacuate  France,  and 
also  return  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  com- 
pel her  Austrian  ally  to  surrender  Trieste 
and  the  Trentino  to  Italy,  and  recognize 
Russian  domination  at  Constantinople."  And 
on  no  other  terms  will  the  Allies  now  make 
peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  satisfied  that 
Germany  will  offer  to  evacuate  France  and 
Belgium,  to  make  some  concession  to  Italy 
in  the  matter  of  the  Trentino,  and  to  re- 
store Rumania  to  independence,  having  de- 
prived her  of  the  Dobrudja  districts  taken 
in  the  Second  Balkan  War.  I  am  satisfied 
that  Germany  will  consent  to  abandon  most, 
if  not  all,  of  her  overseas  colonies.  It  seems 
to  me  remotely  possible  but  excessively  un- 
likely that  the  Germans  may  offer  to  restore 
Metz  and  the  French-speaking  districts  of 
Lorraine  to  France  in  return  for  a  French 
renunciation  of  claim  to  the  balance  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. 

To  match  this,  however,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Germans  will  not,  save  in  direct  ex- 
tremity and  in  the  presence  of  starvation  or 
complete  military  defeat,  agree  to  restore 
Lithuania  and  Poland  to  Russia,  agree  to 
the  reestablishment  and  indemnification  of 
Serbia,  and  permit  Russian  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople. I  can  even  conceive  of  the  Ger- 
man consent  to  yield  in  the  matter  of  Lithu- 


ania and  of  Poland,  although  not  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  But  Serbia  and  Constantino- 
ple are  vital.  If  Germany  has  to  surrender 
these,  she  will  have  lost  all  possible  profit 
from  the  war  and  she  will  have  consented  to 
the  destruction  of  the  last  hope  now  visible 
of  a  German  expansion  keeping  pace  with 
the  colonial  expansion  of  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  her  immediate  rivals. 

The  German  people  will  not  give  up  Al- 
sace-Lorraine save  under  the  compulsion  of 
defeat  or  starvation.  France  will  not  now 
make  peace — nor  will  her  allies  fail  to  sus- 
tain her  in  refusing  to  make  peace — until  she 
regains  her  lost  provinces.  Italy  will  not 
make  peace  without  Trieste  and  the  Tren- 
tino, and  her  allies  must  and  will  stand  with 
her,  while  Austria  cannot  give  up  Trieste 
without  losing  her  one  great  seaport.  Russia 
has  the  pledge  of  her  allies  to  guarantee  her 
possession  of  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  the 
war  and  she  means  to  gain  it.  Finally  all  the 
Allies  have  pledged  their  honor  in  the  matter 
of  Serbia  as  well  as  Belgium  and  they  cannot 
back  down  now,  save  by  confessing  defeat 
and  accepting  dishonor. 

All  of  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
while  Germany  has  so  far  won  most  of  the 
stakes  in  the  game,  always  remembering  that 
the  biggest  of  all  stakes  escaped  her  at  the 
Marne,  while  she  is  now  in  the  position  of 
offering  to  make  peace  and  to  return  a  por- 
tion of  what  she  has  conquered,  her  enemies 
do  not  believe  that  she  can  permanently  hold 
what  she  has  won  and  they  are  satisfied  that 
if  she  could  permanently  hold  these  things 
she  would  not  only  have  won  the  war,  but 
have  become  a  permanent  menace  to  their 
safety  and  thus  a  guarantee  of  more  wars. 

The  war  is  a  long  way  from  being  fought 
out.  The  nations  at  war,  Germany  like  all 
the  others,  are  a  long  way  from  being  ready 
to  concede  that  they  are  beaten.  But  a  re- 
turn to  the  status  quo  ante,  the  restoration  of 
Belgium,  France,  Serbia,  Russia  would  be  a 
defeat  for  Germany,  since  it  would  give  her 
nothing  in  return  for  her  sacrifices  and  still 
leave  her  outdistanced  by  her  rivals  in  the 
world  of  colonies,  and  the  Allies  to-day  are 
not  merely  united  upon  a  program  that  calls 
for  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante, 
they  ask  also  Alsace-Lorraine,  Trentino  and 
Trieste,  and  Constantinople. 

Yet,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  the  present  ef- 
fort to  settle  the  war  by  negotiation,  accept- 
ing the  German  gesture  at  its  face  value,  will 
not  be  wholly  without  consequence — al- 
though it  fails  to  prevent  another  campaign 
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and  new  struggles — such  a  gesture  is  the  first 
sign  of  the  approach  of  peace.  In  history, 
negotiations  have  gone  on  for  years,  keeping 
pace  with  battles,  until  it  became  clear  that 
the  war  could  not  be  won  in  the  field  or  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  war "  accelerated 
the  pace  of  the  peacemakers.  We  shall  have 
peace  talk  henceforth ;  we  may  have  formal 
or  informal  negotiations  henceforth.  But  I 
am  satisfied  we  shall  have  not  peace  but, 
rather,  the  most  terrible  campaign  of  the 
war,  next  summer.  The  people  of  the  Allied 
nations  are  still  ready  to  make  all  sacrifices 
for  victory,  but  now  that  peace  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  power  of  Allied  leadership  to  win 
must  be  demonstrated. 

IV.    Bucharest  and  Peace 

Before  taking  up  the  political  changes, 
which  may  have  a  greater  immediate  mean- 
ing than  either  the  military  or  the  peace  pro- 
posals, I  desire  now  to  turn  to  the  military 
operations,  because  in  them  there  is  an  indi- 
cation of  why  the  Germans  found  the  present 
hour  propitious  for  making  their  peace  prof- 
fer. Last  month,  when  I  closed  my  narra- 
tive, the  Rumanians  were  standing  on  their 
frontiers,  as  yet  making  a  successful  resist- 
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ance  and  there  still  seemed  a  possibility  that 
this  resistance  would  hold. 

Instead,  the  Germans  under  Falkenhayn 
promptly  broke  through  the  Vulcan  Pass  and 
then  defeated  the  Rumanians  at  Ter-Jiu, 
thus  making  good  their  entrance  into  the 
Rumanian  Plain,  compelling  their  foes  to  re- 
tire to  the  line  of  the  Alt  and  cutting  off  the 
troops  westward  along  the  Danube  at  Or- 
sova.  But  before  the  Rumanians  could  make 
good  the  line  of  the  Alt,  Mackensen  crossed 
the  Danube  in  their  rear  and  nearer  to 
Bucharest,  and  thereafter  the  Rumanians 
were  compelled  to  retreat  upon  their  capital. 

Making  a  final  stand  along  the  Argelu,  in 
front  of  Bucharest,  they  were  beaten  by 
IVIackensen  near  the  capital  and  by  Falken- 
hayn to  the  north.  This  was  the  end.  De- 
feated and  routed  the  Rumanian  armies  fled 
to  the  north  and  east,  abandoning  their  capi- 
tal and,  at  the  time  I  write,  they  are  still  in 
retreat,  having  reached  ]\Ioavia  and  having 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  lines  of  the 
Jalomnitza  and  Buzeu,  which  would  have 
offered  good  positions  for  defense.  To-day 
they  must  rally  and  with  Russian  reinforce- 
ments stand  along  the  Sereth  and  thence  to 
the  Transylvanian  Alps,  in  which  Russian 
armies  are  standing,  or  else  Russian  and  Ru- 
manian armies  must  retire  behind  the  Pruth 
and  the  position  of  the  Russians  in  the  Buko- 
vina  and  Galicia  may  be  seriously  compro- 
mised, while  Rumania,  like  Serbia  and  Bel- 
gium, will  disappear  from  the  map. 

There  now  remains  the  great  problem 
whether  the  Germans  will  undertake  a  fur- 
ther push  eastward  toward  Odessa  and  Kiev 
or  will  turn  their  attention  southward  and 
endeavor  to  expel  Sarrail  first  from  Mo- 
nastir  and  then  from  Salonica  and,  joining 
hands  with  the  royalist  forces  in  Greece, 
complete  their  supremacy  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  Even  if  the  lines  about  Salonica 
hold,  the  Allied  army  will  be  in  the  position 
of  Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  Ger-: 
man  domination  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  like 
Napoleonic  supremacy  in  the  Iberian,  will 
be  assured. 

And  with  the  Rumanian  collapse  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  real  chance  of  the  Allies  to 
win  a  decision  in  the  Near  East  has  disap- 
peared. As  long  as  the  German  line  of  com- 
munication with  Constantinople  depended 
upon  the  control  of  a  single  railroad,  that 
from  Belgrade,  through  Sofia  to  the  Golden 
Horn,  there  was  hope  that  the  Allies  might 
succeed  in  cutting  this  line  and  thus  isolating 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria.     But  with  the  down- 
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fall  of  Rumania  many  other  lines  are  opened, 
including  the  Danube,  and  now  the  fall  of 
Nish  itself,  from  which  the  Sarrail  army  is 
still  hopelessly  distant,  would  not  change  the 
situation. 

As  for  Rumania's  aid,  which  was  an  es- 
sential to  this  plan,  it  is  no  longer  an  ele- 
ment. The  Germans  announce  that  they 
have  taken  far  more  than  100,000  Rumanian 
prisoners  and  estimate  the  Rumanian  loss  in 
all  at  not  less  than  300,000  men.  If  Ru- 
mania has  saved  200,000  men  from  the  wreck 
it  will  be  surprising;  and  these  men  will 
hardly  be  in  a  better  condition  than  the  Serb 
army  that  last  year  escaped  through  the  Al- 
banian wilderness.  As  for  the  Sarrail  army 
at  Monastir,  its  major  usefulness  is  ended ;  its 
purpose  was  to  join  hands  with  the  Ruman- 
ians and,  although  it  has  taken  Monastir, 
the  Rumanians  are  no  longer  a  force  and 
the  campaign  for  the  old  objectives  is  over. 

What  a  sorry  mess  the  Allies  have  made  of 
the  Balkan  situation  is  now  clear.  Their 
diplomacy  lost  them  first  Greece  and  then 
Bulgaria ;  their  diplomacy — and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  chiefly  at  fault — lost  them  Serbia, 
sacrificed  to  British  ignorance  of  the  facts  of 
the  Balkan  condition.  Indeed  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  first  and  most  terrible  of  all 
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blunders,  the  escape  of  the  Goeben  and  the 
Breslau  to  Constantinople,  and  the  subse- 
quent failure  of  the  British  fleet  to  follow 
them  up  the  straits  must  rest  upon  a  British 
admiral. 

Gallipoli,  Serbian  disasters,  Rumanian  col- 
lapse, these  are  the  measure  of  the  Allied 
muddle  in  the  Balkans,  arid  now  the  last  new 
factor  has  been  eliminated.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther chance  of  enlisting  Greece,  of  persuad- 
ing Bulgaria  to  change  sides,  of  isolating  Tur- 
key, and  then  opening  the  Straits.  Conceiv- 
ably the  Allied  army  may  hold  Salonica,  but 
the  value  of  this  as  a  military  consideration 
has  disappeared,  now  it  is  only  a  question  of 
whether  the  Allies  can  afford  to  abandon 
Serbia  for  a  second  time,  even  when  the 
Balkan  game  is  played  out. 

V.    The  Last  Chance 

My  readers  are  aware  that  I  have  be- 
lieved at  all  times  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Allies  to  obtain  a  decision  in  the 
field  over  the  Germans  and  their  allies, 
that  we  should  have,  not  necessarily  a 
Waterloo  or  even  a  Leipzig,  but  an  ulti- 
mate military  decision  based  upon  superior 
numbers,    resources,    and   opportunity.      But 
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it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  collapse  of 
Rumania  this  chance  has  disappeared. 

The  German  chance  to  obtain  a  decision, 
to  win  the  war  their  own  way  and  impose 
their  will  upon  Europe,  ended  at  the  Marne. 
Their  chance  to  get  a  separate  peace  from 
a  beaten  Russia  ended  a  year  ago.  Their 
final  bid  for  a  decision  in  the  West  crumbled 
at  Verdun.  But  although  still  confident  that 
this  negative  decision  remains  absolute,  I  can 
no  longer  see  any  warrant  for  belief  that 
the  Allies  M'ill  go  to  Berlin  or  even  to 
Vienna;  and  my  judgment  is  that  economic 
rather  than  military  elements  will  settle  the 
war,  that  the  military  battle  is  tending  to- 
ward a  draw,  a  real  draw,  a  failure  of  both 
sides  to  get  a  decision. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Allies  will  not  make  material  gains  in  the 
West  in  this  new  year,  1917.  They  have 
failed  to  break  through  at  the  Somme,  and 
the  Somme  is  a  defeat  for  them,  as  Verdun 
was  a  defeat  for  the  Germans,  not  even  the 
local  success  that  would  have  been  proven 
by  their  occupation  of  Baupaume  and  Pe- 
ronne,  as  I  pointed  out  months  ago,  has  been 
achieved,  but  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  were  at  one  time  near  to  a  con- 
siderable victory  and  the  Germans  very  se- 
riously considered  a  shortening  of  their  west- 
ern front. 

In  my  judgment  the  next  western  cam- 
paign will  see  the  Allies  push  the  Germans 
back  to  the  French  frontier,  to  the  line  of 
the  Meuse  below  Verdun  and  not  impos- 
sibly to  the  line  of  Verdun — Mezieres — Na- 
mur — Brussels — Antwerp.  But  such  a  cam- 
paign will  entail  enormous  Allied  losses, 
and  it  does  not  hold  out  any  bright  pros- 
pects of  an  actual  piercing  of  the  German 
lines  and  a  return  to  a  \var  of  motion  on 
the  old  lines,  with  the  probability  or  even 
the  fair  chance  of  a  great,  crushing  German 
disaster. 

We  have  the  best  German  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  Central  Powers  are 
everywhere  outnumbered,  and  we  may  easily 
conclude  that  this  year  on  the  western  front 
they  will  be  outgunned.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  German  strategy  has  at  last  recog- 
nized the  impossibility  of  winning  the  war 
by  conquering  its  foes  in  the  field,  and  has 
fallen  back  upon  the  purpose  to  hold  the 
lines  that  it  has  now  made  good  and  to  con- 
tinue a  defensive  war,  in  the  main,  in  the 
belief  that  the  Allies  will  be  exhausted  be- 
fore they  can  win  a  decisive  victory  or  even 
make  a  sufficiently  deep  cut  into  the  German 


and  Austrian  fronts  to  compel  Austria  and 
Germany — and  Germany  is  really  the  driv- 
ing and  controlling  force — to  abandon  all  of 
their  conquests  and  make  peace  on  Allied 
terms. 

In  such  a  plan  the  Rumanian  oiifensive 
was  a  natural  detail,  for,  as  it  now  turns 
out,  Germany  and  Austria  have  long  been 
expecting  the  Rumanian  attack  and  for 
many  months  German  and  Bulgarian  troops 
have  been  immobilized,  have  been  held  in 
reserve  against  a  Rumanian  thrust.  There- 
fore the  Rumanian  frontier  was,  in  reality, 
a  battle-front  and  the  victories  of  recent 
days  have  shortened  the  whole  front  by  600 
miles,  since  the  great  Rumanian  salient  or 
bulge,  extending  into  the  block  of  Central 
Powers'  territory,  has  been  ironed  out  and 
there  is  now  only  the  far  shorter  front  be- 
tween the  Bukovina  and  the  Danube  at 
Cernavoda. 

The  Austro-German  front  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Black  Sea  now  runs  practically 
straight,  it  will  be  organized  with  the  usual 
German  care,  and  behind  it  the  Central 
Powers  will  await  attack.  No  new  enemies 
threaten,  or  can  threaten,  the  Central  Eu- 
rope of  German  dreams  is  a  fact  upon  the 
map,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  can  only  be  erased 
by  long,  bitter  campaigns,  unless  the  Ger- 
man military  power  suddenly  collapses, 
which  is  unlikely,  or  Germany  and  her  allies 
run  out  of  food  and  men,  both  of  which 
are  wholly  possible,  but  neither  seem  to  me 
immediate  possibilities. 

In  conquering  Rumania,  Germany  ac- 
quired vast  quantities  of  wheat  and  great 
oil  wells.  Even  if  much  wheat  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Rumanians  in  their  retreat, 
there  has  been  a  large  booty  of  foodstufifs 
and  the  fields  remain  for  next  year's  crop. 
German  food  problems  are  not  solved,  but 
at  the  least  they  have  been  lessened.  And 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  German  policy 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  Germany  and 
her  allies,  despite  privations,  despite  short- 
ages, can  last  until  the  Allies  are  tired  out 
by  their  efforts  to  break  through  the  Ger- 
man lines,  and  that  when  this  time  comes 
peace  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  war 
map,  that  is  that  Germany  and  her  allies 
will  keep  their  Balkan  conquests  and  thus 
German  control  of  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor  will  be  established  by  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

And  with  the  collapse  of  Rumania,  Ger- 
many has  about  accomplished  all  that  her 
soldiers  and  statesmen  believe  can  be  accom- 
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plished  in  the  present  war.  Hence  this  offer 
of  peace,  which  will  carry  with  it,  I  am 
sure,  very  large  concessions  in  the  matter 
of  occupied  territory  and  will  only  insist 
upon  the  German  and  Austrian  supremacy 
in  Poland  and  in  the  Balkans.  A  treaty  of 
peace  which  restored  Europe  to  the  condi- 
tions of  1914,  save  in  the  matter  of  Serbia, 
which,  for  example,  gave  the  Trentino  to 
Italy  and  Metz  to  France,  would  mean  that 
Germany  had  won  in  the  war  a  prize  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  winning  the  war, 
although  not  equivalent  to  winning  the  war 
as  Germany  had  originally  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  win  it. 

Henceforth  I  believe  the  military  opera- 
tions will  have  far  less  meaning  than  in  the 
past  and  that,  aside  from  possible  German 
attacks  upon  Salonica  and  upon  Suez,  which 
are  almost  inevitable  and  are  really  inci- 
dental to  Germany's  main  purpose  of  Cen- 
tral European  and  Western  Asiatic  domina- 
tion, Germany  will  follow  a  policy  of  de- 
fense. She  will  put  the  burden  of  attack 
upon  her  foes  and  await  their  exhaustion. 
And  having  proposed  peace  and  offered 
France  her  territory  of  1914,  offered  to 
restore  Belgium,  and  even  to  give  Italy  a 
Trentine  potirboire,  as  I  am  satisfied  she 
will,  she  can  hope  that  France  and  Italy 
will  presently  abandon  a  fight  to  give  Rus- 
sia Constantinople,  and  that  even  Britain 
will  tire  of  the  costs  of  such  a  struggle, 
which  cannot  have  any  commensurate  re- 
ward for  the  English. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  such  a  policy 
can  win,  even  on  the  terms  I  have  suggested. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  food  condition 
of  Germany  and  the  other  economic  circum- 
stances. But  it  seems  to  me  that  Germany 
is  now  deliberately  accepting  the  kind  of 
war  her  foes  asserted  would  insure  her  de- 
feat ;  namely,  a  war  of  exhaustion  and  at- 
trition. She  signalizes  the  beginning  of  such 
a  war  by  proposing  peace,  undoubtedly  she 
will  make  other  peace  offers  if  the  first 
fails,  unquestionably  she  will  increase  her 
bid  as  time  goes  on,  but  I  do  not  believe  she 
will  abandon  the  main  purpose,  the  control 
of  the  road  to  the  Near  East  and  the  su- 
premacy in  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor, 
until  she  is  either  crushed  in  the  field  or 
conquered  by  starvation,  and  I  cannot  now 
see  any  hope  of  conquest  in  the  field  within 
the  time  limit  that  the  present  war  can 
run.  It  is  by  hunger  that  the  Allies  must 
impose  their  will  upon  Germany,  if  they 
are  to  impose  it,  I  now  believe. 


VI.    AsQUiTH  Goes 

Germany's  peace  proposal  was  preceded  a 
few  days  by  the  fall  of  Asquith  and  the 
Coalition  Ministry  that  has  long  been  under 
fire.  The  occasion  of  the  fall  was  the  de- 
mand of  Lloyd  George  that  there  be  a  small 
war  council,  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
five  members,  to  which  the  Prime  Minister 
should  not  belong,  and  that  this  council  of 
five  should  direct  the  war.  When  Asquith, 
after  wavering,  declined,  Lloyd  George  re- 
signed and  the  King  sent,  first,  for  Bonar 
Law,  the  Tory  leader,  and  then  for  Lloyd 
George,  who  accepted  the  mission,  and  by 
enlisting  the  support  of  the  Labor  members 
of  Parliament  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
House. 

But  the  real  causes  of  the  fall  of  Asquith 
were  two-fold,  the  collapse  of  Rumania  and 
the  failure  of  the  British  Navy  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  a  new  submarine  campaign 
of  Germany  which  has  been  making  very 
steady  and  heavy  gains  in  its  effectiveness 
and  awakening  very  grave  apprehension  in 
England.  Already  Jellicoe  had  been  made 
First  Sea  Lord,  and  Beatty,  who  fought  scr^ 
gallantly  at  Jutland,  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 

In  the  minds  of  Parliament  and  the  Brit- 
ish people  the  failure  of  Asquith  had  been 
complete.  He  had  muddled  from  the  very 
first  day  of  the  war,  and  his  muddling  be- 
fore the  war  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  position  in  which  Britain  found  herself 
when  the  blow  fell.  He  had  told  the  British 
people  that  they  had  shells,  when  shells  were 
lacking;  he  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  collapse  of  an  Irish  settlement;  in  all 
the  great  crises  that  had  arisen  he  had  shown 
himself  a  superb  parliamentary  leader,  but 
a  leader  incapable  of  directing  the  forces  of 
a  great  nation  in  a  terrible  war.  Always 
Mr.  Asquith  was  merely  the  astute  and 
ready  party  leader,  who  preserved  control  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House, 
despite  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  and 
of  his  associates,  for  which  he  was  largely 
responsible. 

And  Viscount  Grey,-  even  more  than  Mr. 
Asquith,  seemed  to  the  British  people  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  in  the  Near  East. 
It  was  Grey  who  had  sacrificed  Serbia  a 
year  ago  in  the  mistaken  notion  that  Bul- 
garia could  be  bought  by  the  promise  of  a 
restoration  of  lost  territory.  It  was  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  who  had  been  responsible  for 
the    loss    of    Greece    and    the   interminable 
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blundering  which  had  left  King  Constantine 
able  and  ready  to  strike  in  the  rear  of  Sar- 
rail  and  thus  to  cripple  the  Monastir  cam- 
paign at  the  moment  of  Rumanian  peril. 

From  the  days  when  Sir  Edward  Grey 
had  lent  his  sanction  to  the  miserable  Al- 
banian compromise,  which  provoked  the 
Second  Balkan  War,  destroyed  the  Balkan 
league,  and  made  a  new  war  inevitable, 
his  lack  of  grasp  of  the  Eastern  situation 
has  cost  his  country  and  its  allies  incalculable 
loss  in  men  and  in  treasure.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  if  Germany  is  able  as 
the  result  of  the  war  to  hold  her  conquests 
along  the  Danube  and  her  domination  at 
the  Golden  Horn,  the  blame  will  be  divided 
between  Winston  Churchill  and  Viscount 
Grey. 

In  the  latest  Rumanian  crisis  the  British 
people  saw  new  muddling  by  Grey,  new  in- 
eptitude by  Asquith,  they  perceived  that  a 
council  of  twenty-two — such  was  the  Coali- 
tion Cabinet — was  incapable  of  decisions, 
and  that  the  best  effort  and  the  best  energy 
of  a  nation,  long  deceived  by  their  ministers 
as  to  the  greatness  of  British  peril,  but  now 
wide  awake  and  earnestly  at  war,  were  being 
sacrificed  to  the  weakness  and  blindness  of 
Asquith,  Grey,  and  the  Liberal  statesmen 
who  still  survived  in  the  Coalition  Cabinet. 

A  crusade  against  the  Cabinet  had  been 
carried  on  for  long  months  by  the  North- 
clii?e  press  and  by  many  other  influential 
journals  and  magazines.  Yet  such  was  the 
superb  skill  of  Asquith  in  his  own  parlia- 
mentary field  that  he  had  managed  to 
weather  all  storms  and  only  by  a  narrow 
margin  lost  his  last  fight  and  passed  out 
of  power  and  into  the  opposition.  He  went 
because  the  British  people,  now  resolved  to 
win  the  war,  newly  aroused  by  the  Ruma- 
nian disaster,  the  Greek  muddle,  the  failure 
at  the  Somme,  at  last  realized  that  it  was 
no  longer  impossible  for  them  to  lose  the 
war. 

A  determination  to  win  the  war,  the  reso- 
lution of  a  great  people,  which  in  the  recent 
months  had  lost  not  less  than  half  a  million 
men  in  battle,  which  saw  its  own  food  sup- 
plies threatened  by  a  submarine  campaign 
still  unchecked,  which  had  come  at  last  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  war  never  could  be 
won. by  the  Ministry  in  power,  broke  with 
every  British  tradition  and  placed  itself  al- 
most as  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  Lloyd 
George  as  France,  weary  of  the  chaos  of 
the  Revolution,  gave  herself  to  Napoleon  a 
century  ago. 


VII.    Lloyd  George 

This  war  has  wrought  many  miracles.  A 
few  months  ago  men  marveled  at  the  for- 
tune of  Aristide  Briand,  who  came  to  Paris 
not  so  many  years  ago,  literally  in  want  and 
seemingly  without  friends  or  fortune,  and 
in  February  of  last  year  presided  in  Paris 
at  the  Conference  of  the  Allied  Nations. 
The  vise  of  Lloyd  George  has  been  onh'^ 
less  spectacular  and  to-day  he  is  in  power 
because  he  has  the  support  of  that  Conserva- 
tive party  which  less  than  a  decade  ago, 
through  their  press  and  on  the  platform, 
denounced  him  in  terms  that  were  hardly 
paralleled  in  British  vituperative  politics. 

Yet  from  the  outset  of  the  war  it  has 
been  Lloyd  George  who  has  done  things. 
It  has  been  Lloyd  George  alone  who  has 
risen  to  the  necessities  of  the  changing  hours 
and  has  been  able  to  mobilize  British  energy 
despite  British  tradition.  It  was  as  Minister 
of  Munitions  that  he  ended  that  dismal 
scandal  that  had  resulted  in  sending  shrapnel 
to  the  trenches  when  high-explosive  shells 
were  alone  of  use  and  thus  ended  the  wan- 
ton sacrifice  of  British  lives.  It  was  Lloyd 
George  who  almost  solved  the  insoluble  Irish 
problem,  when  the  Sinn  Fein  revolt  blazed 
up  last  spring  and  for  a  time  threatened  civil 
war. 

A  year  ago  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  left 
the  Cabinet  because  he  asserted  that  he 
could  find  no  evidence  of  any  purpose  to  act, 
only  idle  and  empty  talk.  After  all  these 
months  of  blundering  and  of  failure  Lloyd 
George  destroyed  the  Cabinet  by  a  similar 
charge  and  by  his  resignation.  There  was 
much  in  Lloyd  George's  political  past  which 
did  not  appeal  to  the  British  people.  He 
was  not,  like  Kitchener,  a  symbol,  embody- 
ing visibly  the  traits  which  the  British  most 
admire.  But  as  the  British  prospects 
worsened,  as  the  failure  of  the  Asquith  gov- 
ernment became  more  and  more  manifest, 
the  British  people  turned  to  Lloyd  George 
as  the  last  hope,  as  the  one  man  who  seemed 
to  have  the  qualities  and  the  courage  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war. 

As  the  body  of  his  support  was  Tory, 
Lloyd  George  made  his  new  Ministry  with 
a  majority  of  Tory  ministers.  For  his  war 
council  of  five  he  selected  Curzon,  Milner, 
of  South  Africa ;  Bonar  Law,  the  Tory 
leader,  and  Henderson,  a  representative  of 
Labor,  whose  presence  in  this  council  was 
the  guarantee  of  Labor  support.  To  suc- 
ceed Grey  he  named  Balfour,  a  choice  which 
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roused  much  protest,  but  stood.  Actually 
the  selections  outside  the  five  were  uninter- 
esting as  they  were  unimportant,  although 
the  fact  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  remains  as 
Blockade  Minister  is  interesting  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

Ejected  from  office,  Asquith  gathered  his 
Liberal  followers  about  him,  reasserted  his 
leadership  of  the  party,  announced  his  loy- 
alty to  the  new  Ministry  and  his  intention 
to  give  it  all  possible  aid  to  win  the  war 
and  thus  passed  to  the  Opposition.  The 
experiment  of  a  Coalition  Ministry  had 
failed,  and  Britain  was  once  more  facing  the 
condition  of  party  government  with  a  Tory 
and  Labor  coalition  in  the  saddle,  with  the 
majority — but  by  no  means  all — the  Lib- 
erals in  the  Opposition,  and  with  the  Irish 
reserving  their  decision  until  Lloyd  George 
should  show  his  hand  in  the  matter  of 
Home  Rule. 

And  once  the  crisis  had  passed  there  was 
manifest  the  wcU-nigh  unanimous  desire  of 
the  British  people  that  the  new  Prime  Min- 
ister should  have  his  chance.  He  came  to 
power  borne  on  the  wave  of  national  dis- 
content with  British  failure,  so  far,  to 
achieve  the  results  that  British  efifort  and 
British  sacrifice  should  have  brouglit.  He 
expressed  in  a  very  concrete  way  the  British 
determination  to  win  the  war  and  to  win 
it  at  the  cost  of  ultimate  sacrifice  and  end- 
less effort.  He  came  to  power  because  the 
British  people  were  tired  of  leailers  who 
did  not  lead  and  because  they  saw  in  this 
Welshman  the  hope  of  a  leader  who  would 
lead  them  to  victory. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  mistake  the  mood 
that  Lloyd  George  expresses  or  miss  the 
fact  that  this  mood  will  carry  the  war  on 
for  many  a  long  month  and  perhaps  years, 
if  Germany  docs  not  make  those  surrenders 
which  the  British  people  deem  essential  to 
British  safety  and  permanent  peace.  Eng- 
land is  not  in  a  peace  mood,  and  the  German 
proposal  for  peace  comes  at  the  hour  when 
the  British  have  cleared  their  official  decks 
for  action  and  have  resolved  to  fight,  as 
Lloyd  George  recently  told  an  American 
correspondent — "for  a  knockout." 

Had  the  German  peace  proposals  come 
a  month  earlier,  a  fortnight  earlier,  they 
might  have  had  a  difiFerent  hearing  in  Brit- 
ain, but  I  do  not  believe  England  will  accept 
anything  but  a  "victorious  peace"  until 
Lloyd  George  has  had  his  chance  and  the 
new  British  army  has  fought  one  more  full 
campaign  in  France. 


VIII.    FiLANXE  Also  Moves 

In  France,  too,  there  was  a  change ;  Briand 
named  a  new  war  council,  comparable  to 
that  of  Britain,  and  Joffre  was  at  last  re- 
tired from  supreme  field  command,  the  last 
of  the  commanders  of  August,  1914,  to 
disappear.  In  his  place  Nivelle  was  named, 
and  Nivelle  was  known  to  the  outside  world 
only  as  the  man  who  retook  Douaumont  a 
few  weeks  ago.  To-day  he  is  also  known  as 
the  general  who  won  the  later  success  at 
Verdun,  which  Paris  is  now  celebrating  as 
the  auspicious  evidence  of  the  worth  of  the 
new   commander. 

But  for  the  world  the  passing  of  Joffre  is 
more  significant.  His  victory  of  the  IVIarne 
remains  the  great  incident  of  the  war.  No 
other  of  the  generals  who  commanded 
national  forces  will  carry  with  him  into 
retirement,  or  into  the  dignified  retirement 
of  his  promotion  as  technical  adviser  of  the 
military  staff,  the  prestige  of  such  a  success. 
Moltke  had  lost  the  first  campaign  in 
France,  Falkenhayn  had  lost  Verdun,  Field- 
Marshal  French  had  lost  everything  that  a 
general  could  lose,  and  had  been  the  great 
failure  of  the  war.  The  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  departed  after  a  long  series  of  dis- 
asters. But  Joffre  goes  after  having  won 
the  great  triumph  of  the  war  and  maintained 
his  victory,  even  at  the  bitterly  contested  field 
of  Verdun. 

When  I  was  in  France  a  few  months  ago 
men  said  to  me  that  Joffre  was  tired.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  that  the  strain  of  the 
long  service  had  told  upon  him.  There  was 
a  distinct  feeling  that  there  were  discrep- 
ancies in  the  story  of  Verdun,  as  told  offi- 
cially and  as  known  to  the  army,  which  were 
not  unimportant  or  without  significance. 
Had  Verdun  fallen  I  think  Joffre  would 
have  gone  long  ago.  But  Verdun  held. 
Hence  Joffre  stayed  until  the  Somme  offen- 
sive had  come  and  gone,  for  it  must  be 
regarded  as  ended  now.  Then  France 
turned  to  a  new  man  and  a  younger  man, — 
a  man,  to  be  sure,  whom  Joffre  had  found 
and  made,  so  far  as  giving  a  soldier  a  chance 
makes  him. 

I  think  there  would  ha\'e  been  more  con- 
fidence in  the  outside  world  if  Petain  or 
Fo:h  had  succeeded  Joffre,  but  we  are  told 
Pelain  declined,  which  is  not  the  best  of 
signs,  and  after  all,  despite  his  great  suc- 
cesses at  the  Marne  and  in  Flanders,  Foch 
has  never  quite  done  anything  in  later 
months  to  compare  with  La  Fere-Champe- 
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noise  and  perhaps  there  is  a  feeling  that,  as 
the  best  field  general  France  has  produced, 
his  best  place  is  in  the  field. 

To  me  the  selection  of  Lyautey  to  suc- 
ceed Roques  as  Minister  of  War  is  even 
more  significant  than  the  selection  of  Nivelle. 
Lyautey  is  the  thing  that  France  has  feared 
most  for  half  a  century.  He  is  a  strong 
man,  he  is  the  sort  of  leader  that  makes  a 
dictator  in  critical  times,  and  the  French 
politicians  have  known  it.  In  Morocco  he 
has  performed  miracles,  and  the  Germans, 
who  know  everything,  showed  their  senti- 
ments toward  Lyautey,  by  burning  his  house 
at  Crcvic,  when  they  invaded  Lorraine  in 
the  first  days  of  the  war.  Roques,  whom 
Lyautey  succeeds,  was  a  good  corps  com- 
mander, who  never  aspired  to  any  political 
power  and  was  merely  the  representative  of 
Joffre  in  the  ministry.  Gallieni,  who  pre- 
ceded Roques,  did  not  make  a  happy  record 
and  lost  rather  than  gained  prestige ;  he  was 
in  the  last  months  a  desperately  sick  man, 
as  his  death  soon  after  his  retirement  clearly 
showed. 

Lyautey  has  had  great  experience  in 
Africa,  he  has  conquered,  organized,  and  held 
this  great  empire  with  a  ridiculously  small 
force.  Some  day  his  achievement  in  the 
Shereefian  Empire  will  be  reckoned  as 
rivalling  that  of  any  of  the  greater  British 
pro-consuls.  But  today  he  has  a  greater 
task,  which  will  call  for  new  genius  and 
greater  skill. 

In  retiring  Joffre  the  French  Ministry 
yielded  to  the  demand  that  a  younger  man 
should  undertake  the  task,  that  there  should 
be  new  energy,  in  a  sense  the  French  people 
had  begun  to  feel  with  reference  to  Joffre 
as  the  North  felt  toward  McClellan  in  his 
later  period.  But,  of  course,  the  achieve- 
ment of  Joffre  was  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  our  general.  Yet  in  France,  as 
in  Britain,  there  was  manifest  in  December 
a  new  demand  that  the  war  be  pushed,  not  a 
weariness  of  the  war  that  spoke  of  the  will- 
ingness to  make  peace,  but  a  feeling  that 
the  protraction  of  the  struggle  was  bringing 
terrible  hardships  and  that  delay  had  become 


the  enemy,  not  of  Germany  but  of  the  foes 
of  Germany. 

As  I  close  this  article  it  remains  apparent 
that  Briand  is  in  danger  and  his  fall  is  far 
from  unlikely,  although  the  latest  triumph 
at  Verdun  may  save  him.  But  in  France, 
as  in  Britain,  the  determination  to  win  is 
still  the  predominating  emotion,  and  I  see 
no  evidence  that  the  German  peace  proposal 
will  appeal  to  any  Frenchman  who  does  not 
find  in  it  the  promise  of  a  restoration  of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

•"  I  have  not  the  space  left  to  deal  with  the 
recent  Russian  crisis,  which  ended  in  the 
retirement  of  Sturmer,  held  to  be  a  friend 
of  peace  and  Germany,  and  the  succession  of 
Trepoff,  a  representative  of  the  people  and 
of  the  national  determination  to  push  the 
war  to  victory.  It  is  believed  that  Sturmer 
listened  to  suggestions  from  Berlin  of  a 
separate  peace.  It  is  certain  that  these  pro- 
posals were  rejected  by  the  nation,  and  we 
have  had,  since  tlie  German  peace  proposals 
were  made,  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the 
Russian  Duma  that  the  peace  proposals  be 
ignored,  coupled  with  the  announcement  that 
Russia  will  fight  on  to  victory. 

Thus  at  the  moment  Germany  suggests 
peace  we  see  the  control  of  the  policy  and 
purposes  of  her  three  great  opponents  pass- 
ing into  hands  determined  to  carry  on  the 
war  and  with  all  three  of  her  great  foes 
reorganizing  their  ministries  and  replacing 
their  generals,  with  the  plain  purpose  to 
push  the  campaign  and  with  not  the  smallest 
suggestion  that  peace  is  expected  or  desired 
on  any  but  terms  that  only  a  victor  can 
dictate.  To  me  these  crises  in  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  are  the  strongest  reasons 
why  the  German  proposals  will  fail  to  end 
the  war,  rather,  I  think  they  will  accelerate 
the  pace  of  the  fighting,  when  spring  comes, 
and  it  is  possible  to  move  in  France  and 
Belgium  again.  And  henceforth  the  part 
that  Britain  will  play  in  the  coalition  against 
Germany  will  increase  steadily,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  may  become  commanding,  if  as 
many  Englishmen  believe.  Great  Britain  has 
found  in  Lloyd  George  another  Pitt. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  at  Karlsbad  I  saw 
Francis  Joseph  for  the  last  time.  One 
thinks  of  crowned  heads  as  showy  and  self- 
conscious.     What  a  contrast  he  was!     Here 

was  a  ruler,  simple, 
unostentatious,  un- 
assuming, with  the 
air  of  being  still  a 
student,  but  giving 
a  distinct  impression 
of  reserved  power. 
Perhaps  these  quali- 
ties underlay  the 
necessary  tact  to 
rule  over  a  dozen 
different  nationali- 
ties, who  have  really 
but  one  common 
point,  "Kaisertreu" ; 
for  fidelity  to  the 
Emperor  seems  to  be 
the  one  thing  that 
keeps  together  Czech  and  German,  Hun- 
garian and  Pole. 

Francis  Joseph  walked  along,  bowing  to 
right  and  left,  with  none  of  that  flamboyant 
salutation  which  one  sometimes  sees  in  other 
prominent  people.  Why,  in  appearance  and 
manner  you  might  take  him  for  some  quiet 
old  gentleman,  suddenly  imprisoned  by  a 
crowd  of  soldiers,  he  calmly  going  to  his 
prison  surrounded  by  his  gorgeous  captors. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  splendidly  esthetic 
than  are  the  Austrian  uniforms.  Some  good 
genius  must  have  presided  over  the  choice 
of  colors  for  the  army.  When  they  are 
blended  as  they  were  at  Karlsbad,  because 
the  chiefs  of  many  regiments  had  come  to- 
gether, the  effect  was  like  that  of  the  sun 
shining  through  a  stained   glass  window. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  glory  was  the 
Emperor,  yet,  suddenly  to  us  no  longer  the 
Emperor.  Somehow  he  had  come  to  impress 
us  only  as  a  man,  and  a  man  of  sorrows 
at  that.  No  one  could  look  upon  that  fine 
old  face  without  remembering  that  this 
man's  brother,  who  had  become  Emperor 
Maximilian    of    Mexico,    was    executed    at 


Queretaro;  that  his  only  son,  Rudolph,  the 
Austrian  Crown  Prince,  was  either  killed 
or  a  suicide  at  Meyerling;  that  his  wife,  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  was  assassinated  by  a 
madman  at  Geneva. 

And  there  was  not  only  the  death  of  his 
kin  to  leave  those  lines  in  the  old  man's  face. 
There  was  also  disgrace.  Himself,  perhaps 
not  without  failings,  the  head  of  the  Haps- 
burg  House,  what  must  his  dignity  have  en- 
dured in  the  scandal  after  sgandal  which 
marked  that  house,  scandals  so  marked  in- 
deed as  to  win  for  Francis  Ferdinand  the 
name  of  being  "the  least  offensive  of  all  the 
Archdukes." 
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All  these  things  came  to 
mind  as  the  Austrian  Kai- 
ser passed  by,  and  when  he 
had  gone,  and  we  sat  down 
again     to     our     restaurant 
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table,  it  was  interesting  to 
listen  to  the  comment  of 
his  subjects.  Only  rarely 
did  they  refer  to  him  as 
monarch ;  nearly  always 
as  man.  We  heard  fre- 
quently: "Das  ist  ein  Mann." 

HE  KNEW  HIS  PEOPLE 

Thus,  on  the  personal  side,  during  the 
sixty-eight  years  of  his  reign  the  Austrian 
Emperor — who  has  now  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six — gave  to  the  world  a  grateful  sen- 
sation for,  in  a  self-advertising  age  like  ours, 
he  was  one  to  whom  a  tendency  to  pose  and 
a  liking  for  the  limelight  were  equally  for- 
eign. The  result  was  what  might  follow  in 
any  country — a  popular  and  deep-seated  re- 
spect for  the  monarch.  This  was  evident, 
no  matter  where  we  saw  him — at  the  Hof- 
burg  at  Vienna ;  or  going  to  and  from 
Schcinbrunn,  his  estate  outside  the  city ;  or 
in  his  summer  home  at  Ischl,  in  the  Salz- 
kammergut ;  or  in  some  provincial  town,  like 
the  one  above  mentioned,  where,  though  on 
Bohemian  soil,  the  Kaiser  was  acclaimed,  as 
was  his  due,  by  subjects  of  many  racial  sorts, 
who  all  had  confidence  in  him. 

They  had  this  confidence  because  he 
trusted  them.  This  was  well  shown  during 
a  Vienna  riot.  He  refused  to  order  out  the 
troops  to  quell  the  uprising,  giving  as  a  rea- 


son to  his  surprised  Minis- 
ter of  War:  "Man,  you 
must  be  crazy.  I  know  my 
Viennese — meine  Wiener- 
kinder — and  that  is  not  the 
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way  to  deal  with  them." 
The  Kaiser,  a  IJienerkind 
himself,  won  out.  Instead 
of  sending  the  rough  Croat 
and  Pole  soldiery,  as  the 
unsympathetic  War  Minister  had  proposed, 
he  sent  the  military  band  of  the  regiment 
called  the  Hoch  -  und  -  Deutschmeister,  a 
Viennese  regiment,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
orchestra  went  without  escort  and  unarmed. 
The  riot  broke  up  in  dancing  and  gaiety. 
Francis  Joseph  did  indeed  understand  his 
Viennese. 

The  Viennese  also  understood  him,  and 
one  reason  why  was  because  for  centuries 
Vienna  had  been  accustomed  to  the  rigid 
etiquette  of  the  most  exclusive  court  in 
Europe.  One  who  sees  the  apparently  free- 
and-easy,  light-hearted  Viennese  may  not 
realize  the  unbending  ideas  of  precedence 
which  underlie  the  social  observances  of  the 
Austrian  court.  This  was  illustrated  two 
years  ago,  when  the  Emperor  refused  to  al- 
low the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand's  dead 
wife  to  share  her  husband's  grave  simply 
because  she  had  not  been  of  imperial  birth. 
The  Emperor  had  the  Hapsburg  instinct  for 
dynastic  control.  The  other  day  he  insisted 
upon  a  prince  of  his  house,  if  not  himself, 
as  the  ruler  of  the  new  kingdom  which 
Austria   and   Germany   proposed   to   be  set 
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up  in  what  had  been  Russian  Poland.  With 
such  ideas  of  family  domination,  it  was  nat- 
ural for  him  to  dream  of  a  benevolent  autoc- 
racy imposed  by  the  Hapsburgs  rather  than 
of  their  acknowledgment  of  normal  popular 
development  toward  freedom. 

And  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
alongside  this  aristocratic  Hapsburgism  was 
their  Kaiser's  democratic  desire  to  serve  in 
the'  ranks  and  the  Viennese  appreciated  this 
equally.  He  always  slept  upon  a  common 
army  cot ;  he  rose  at  dawn  like  any  other 
soldier;  his  fare  was  their  fare,  and,  when 
an  assassin  wounded  him,  his  first  words 
were:  "I  am  only  sharing  the  lot  of  my 
brave  soldiers."  Even  the  Socialists  felt 
this  and  were  sometimes  dubbed  "the  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Socialists"  because  of  the 
respect  they  showed  not  only  for  a  mon- 
archical form  of  government  but  for  the 
person  of  the  Emperor. 

His  character  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
Influence  on  the  character  of  the  country, 
and  in  especial,  because  the  late  reign  was 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  modern  mon- 
arch except  Louis  XIV — indeed,  actively 
longer  than  that  of  Louis ;  the  French  ruler 
was  a  child  when  called  to  the  throne.     One 


naturally  compares  Louis  XIV's  and  Queen 
Victoria's  long  reigns  to  Francis  Joseph's. 
But  neither  Louis  nor  Victoria  had  to  face 
the  Austrian's  trials. 

A   RECORD    OF    INTERNATIONAL    BLUNDERS 

How  is  Austria-Hungary  different  to-day 
from  what  it  was  in  1848  when  Francis 
Joseph  began  to  rule  ? 

Let  us  consider  first  its  external  relations. 
As  to  the  Empire's  boundaries,  in  1848 
Francis  Joseph  was  lord  over  two-thirds  of 
North  Italy.  Now  Italy  is  free — unless  we 
wish  to  except  the  Trentino,  the  mountain- 
land  jutting  into  the  Italian  northern  fron- 
tier. Then,  save  for  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
there  was  no  development  to  the  south. 
Now,  for  the  North  Italian  loss,  there  is  the 
offset  in  size  and  strategic  importance  of  the 
former  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  reign  began  in 
an  international  storm  and  started  with  a 
blunder.  It  closed  in  a  greater  storm  and 
with  a  greater  blunder. 

The  first  blunder  was  the  urging  of  the 
powers  by  Austria  (which  then  had  perhaps 
the   best   army  in   Europe)    to   forbid   or  at 
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least  to  hamper  the  unification  of  Italy, 
Though  the  powers  were  mostly  unfriendly 
to  Austria  she  was  at  first  successful  in  pre- 
venting unification,  as  the  battle  of  Novara 
(1849)  showed,  but  vengeance  followed  in 
her  loss  of  Lombardy,  ten  years  later,  and 
of  Venetia  in  1866. 

The  realization  of  these  losses,  added  to 
that  of  the  territory  previously  taken  by 
Prussia,  impelled  Austria  to  look  southward 
for  territorial  offsets  and  finally  brought  her 
to  the  ambition  of  possessing  a  port  on  the 
Egean  Sea  and  the  connecting  Serbo- 
Macedonian  strip  between  it  and  her  fron- 
tier. To  gain  this  Austria  depended  on  her 
partnership  with  Germany  and  Italy  in  the 
Triple  Alliance.  She  knew  that  she  could 
rely  on  German  backing;  for  as  the  ven- 
ture would  benefit  German  trade  even 
more  than  Austrian,  Austria  would  mere- 
ly be  Germany's  vanguard.  And  Austria 
hoped  to  induce  Italy  also,  for  value  re- 
ceived, to  aid  in  controlling  the  country  to 
the  south. 

The  diplomatic  history  now  revealed  by 
a  former  Italian  Prime  Minister,  shows  how 
summarily  Italy  declined  to  enter  into  such 
a  venture  in  1913.  The  next  year  came  the 
assassination,  at  Serbian  instigation,  of  the 
Emperor's  nephew  and  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  to  bring 
a  better  excuse  for  aggression.  The  Em- 
peror was  pierced  domestically  and  politi- 
cally. The  sequence  of  Hapsburg  succession 
had  been  broken.  A  youth  of  the  third  gen- 
eration, Charles  Francis  Joseph,  was  now 
Crown  Prince.  Politically  the  shock  was 
no  less  severe.  Disdaining  Serbian  attempts 
at  settlement,  the  Austrian  Kaiser  yielded  to 
the  demand  of  the  jingo  element  in  his  gov- 
ernment, and  declared  war  on  Serbia  even 
though  he  must  have  known  that  such  a  war 
would  precipitate  a  European  conflagration. 
This  was  the  greater  blunder  which  marked 
the  end  of  the  Emperor's  reign.  It  seems 
incredible  that  one  who  had  learned  the  les- 
son of  events  during  that  reign  should,  at  its 
end,  countenance  such  a  deed. 

THE    EMPIRE    "a    RAMSHACKLE    HOUSE*' 

Now  as  to  internal  relations.  How  is 
Austria-Hungary  different  from  what  it  was 
in  1848?  Among  others,  in  two  ways.  Then 
there  was  no  universal,  direct  and  equal  suf- 
frage in  Austria:  now  there  is.  Then  Hun- 
gary was  the  under-dog:  now  she  is  an  equal 
partner. 

In    its    domestic    policy,    Francis    Joseph's 


reign  exhibits  an  apparently  greater  breadth 
of  view  than  does  the  foreign  policy.  Yet 
the  Empire  is  still,  as  Bismarck  said,  "a 
ramshackle  house  built  with  bad  bricks," 
even  if  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  him  that 
it  is  "only  held  together  with  German  ce- 
ment." The  ramshackle  structure  is  com- 
posed, among  other  lesser  races,  of  some 
twenty-four  million  Slavs  (Poles,  Slovaks, 
Czechs,  Croats,  Slovenes,  Serbs,  Rutheni- 
ans)  ;  about  twelve  million  Germans;  of  some 
ten  million  Hungarians,  and  about  four  mil- 
lion Latins  (Rumans  and  Italians) — cer- 
tainly a  confusion  of  races  and  tongues ; 
exclusive  of  dialects  there  are  ten  distinct 
languages  spoken  in  the  Empire. 

Who  could  weld  such  a  mass  into  a  polit- 
ical whole? — a  mass  of  races,  not  only  lin- 
guistically different,  but  cherishing  mutual 
animosities  and  nationalistic  notions  enough 
to  destroy  any  expectation  of  imperial  unity. 
In  his  desire  to  compel  the  making  of  this 
political  whole,  it  was  even  charged  that 
Francis  Joseph  used  one  race  to  crush  an- 
other and  some  races  to  crush  others.  A 
truer  statement  would  be  that,  when  by 
nationalistic  agitations  a  representative  gov- 
ernment repeatedly  broke  down,  he  had 
temporarily  to  resume  central  executive 
powers  long  ago  willingly  surrendered.  In 
this  he  was  able  to  turn  popular  attention 
from  racial  aggressions  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions.  His  Empire  hung  together, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  short-sighted  and 
self-willed  races  which  compose  it,  as  be- 
cause of  the  personal  authority  and  prestige 
of  the  monarch  who  reigned  over  it. 

EARLY    MISTAKES    IN    HUNGARY 

The  reign  began  badly  enough  with  the 
young  Emperor's  ruthless  action  after  the 
revolution  (1848)  of  the  Magyars,  for  a 
thousand  years  the  ruling  race  in  Hungary. 
Few  races  show  intenser  conviction  of 
nationality.  This  has  always  enabled  them 
to  control  a  numerically  slightly  stronger 
total  of  other  races  in  Hungary — Rumans, 
Germans,  Slovaks,  Croats,  Serbs,  Ruthe- 
nians.  Magyar  intolerance  toward  subject 
races  was,  however,  no  justification  for  the 
retribution  dealt  by  the  Austrian  Kaiser, 
King  of  Hungary,  aided  by  Russia,  to  the 
Magyar  leaders  and  in  long  depriving  Hun- 
gary of  her  ancient  dependencies,  rights,  and 
liberties.  What  a  contrast  to  the  ruler's 
later  tact  and  to  present-day  relations  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy ! 
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THE    DEMAND    FOR    AN     INDEPENDENT 
BOHEMIAN    STATE 

Also  in  his  relations  with  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  especially  with  Bohemia,  Galicia, 
and  Bosnia,  Francis  Joseph  showed  himself 
increasingly  astute.  Not  that  Bohemia,  for 
instance,  has  achieved  the  degree  of  self- 
government  which  is  her 
due.  The  Bohemians  have 
had  but  a  qualified  inde- 
pendence ;  they  have  seen 
with  increasing  distrust  a 
gradual  centralization  at 
Vienna,  thus  endangering 
the  agreement  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  Bohemian 
state.  The  Revolution  of 
1848,  suppressed  at  Buda- 
pest, the  Hungarian  capi- 
tal, was  also  suppressed  at 
Prague,  the  Bohemian  capi- 
tal, and  absolutism  reigned 
until  the  loss  of  Lombardy 
in  1859  compelled  the 
granting  of  a  constitutional 
regime  to  avert  further  dis- 
asters. But  Bohemian  ex- 
pectations were  never  real- 
ized as  were  Hungarian. 

The  present  war  has 
added  bitterness  because  the  government  did 
not  consult  the  Bohemian  deputies  in  Parlia- 
ment before  taking  hostile  action  with  regard 
to  Serbia  as  it  consulted  the  Hungarian  depu- 
ties. The  reason  was  because  in  its  new 
enterprise  the  government  could  not  rely 
upon  the  fidelity  of  any  Slav  deputy.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  Czechs  (the  Slav  Bo- 
hemians, four-fifths  of  the  total  number) 
demand  a  really  independent  state.  In 
other  directions,  however,  there  has  been 
much  concession  to  the  Czechs.  Any 
one  may  see  this  who  visits  Prague  and 
notes  the  old  German  street  names  now  set 
forth  exclusively  in  Czech.  In  all  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  transactions  the  Czech 
language  is  now  on  an  equality  with  German 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  required  of  all  pub- 
lic functionaries. 

CONCESSIONS  TO  THE   POLES 

As  to  Galicia,  the  equally  marked  conces- 
sions made  in  the  vise  of  the  Polish  language 
are  astounding  as  compared  with  conditions 
in  either  Prussian  or  Russian  Poland.  In 
those  regions  everything  possible  must  be 
done  in  the  German  or  Russian  languages, 
but   in    Galicia,   Austrian    Poland,    a    child 
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may  have  his  entire  education  from  the  kin- 
derj^arten  to  his  graduation  at  the  university 
without  ever  using  a  word  other  than  Polish. 
There  is  liberty  of  the  press.  Their  great 
men  have  occupied  most  important  govern- 
ment positions;  one,  Count  Goluchowski, 
was  long  Foreign  Minister,  and  another, 
Count  Badeni,  Prime  Min- 
ister. Hence  the  Galician 
Poles  are  not  as  keen  for 
the  reintegration  of  Poland 
as  are  the  Poles  in  Prussian 
and  Russian  Poland,  whose 
liberties  have  been  abridged 
more  seriously. 

A  REDEEMED  BOSNIA 

In  no  part  of  the  world, 
however,  has  there  been  a 
greater  recent  advance  to- 
ward civilization  than  in 
Bosnia  or  in  Herzegovina. 
No  matter  what  our  views 
may  be  as  to  the  Emperor's 
fealty  to  the  Treaty  ot  Ber- 
lin (which  had  assigned 
these  provinces  to  his  mili- 
tary protection)  in  finally 
annexing  that  region,  so 
far  as  economic  justification 
is  concerned,  he  held  a  trump  card.  He  had 
redeemed  the  region  from  misrule,  politically, 
economically,  and  educationally.  The  only 
reminders  of  the  old  Turkish  domination  are 
the  red  fezes  and  the  short  Oriental  jackets 
of  the  Bosnian  contingents  in  the  army. 

The  provinces  now  actually  enjoy  prac- 
tical self-government,  their  basis  of  election 
being  on  the  same  ratio  as  that  observed  in 
electing  the  legislatures  of  other  provinces. 
Unlimited  forced  labor  has  given  place  to  a 
tax  levied  on  the  basis  of  a  ten  years'  harvest. 
Even  as  late  as  the  '70's  Bosnia's  only  com- 
munication with  the  outside  w^orld  was  the 
Austrian  Consulate's  weekly  postcard ;  now 
highways,  railways,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones have  made  the  region  accessible.  The 
former  illiteracy  has  been  largely  eradicated, 
for  many  schools  have  been  built  and  effi- 
ciently operated :  industries  are  also  taught  in 
them.  But  a  still  more  signal  triumph  has 
been  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Under 
the  rule  of  to-day  there  has  not  even  been  a 
train  robbery.  The  Bosnian  redemption  is 
perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  Francis 
Joseph's  reign.  And  yet,  in  the  capital  of 
Bosnia  was  to  occur  a  murder,  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  present  war! 
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[The   following  article,    like   the   one   ending  on  the  preceding  page,  has  been  written  from  the 
standpoint   of    direct   and   intimate   personal    knowledge    of    Austro-Hungarian    affairs. — The    Editor.] 


IF  Germany  has  risked  her  status  as  a 
world  power  on  the  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  her  chief  partner  has  even  more 
at  stake.  For  Austria-Hungary  the  issue 
is  hterally  one  of  life  and  death.  Were  the 
Entente  Allies  able  freely  to  work  their  will 
in  the  re-settlement  of  Europe,  the  Dual 
Monarchy  would  disappear  from  the  roster 
of  the  world's  na- 
tions. In  that  case 
Italy  and  a  Greater 
Serbia  would  between 
them  sliear  away  all 
the  southwestern 
provinces,  Rumania 
would  tear  off  Tran- 
sylvania and  bite  deep 
Into  the  Hungarian 
plain,  w  h  i  1  c  giant 
Russia  would  devour 
Galicia  and  weld  the 
Slav  populations  of 
Hohemia,  Moravia, 
and  northern  Hun- 
gary into  a  Czech- 
Slovak  state  depend- 
ent upon  the  Russian 
Empire. 

In  that  case  there 
would  remain  only 
the  (jerman-spcaking 
provinces  of  the  upper 
Danube  to  Vienna, 
and  the  restricted 
Magyar  block  in  the 
central  Danubian 
plain  of  Hungary. 
Neither  of  these  lat- 
ter groups  could  long 
maintain  themselves 
as  independent  enti- 
ties. The  Austrian 
Germans  would 
swiftly  gravitate  to 
the  main  body  of 
their  race  in  the  Teu- 
tonic  homeland.      As 
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to  the  Magyars,  lost  in  the  heart  of  the  vast 
Hungarian  plain,  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and 
shielded  by  no  natural  barriers  from  a  con- 
stricting ring  of  implacable  race-enemies, 
they  would  ultimately  either  disappear  alto- 
gether or  sink  into  lasting  insignificance  as 
the  humble  satellite  of  some  powerful 
neighbor. 

Such  would  be 
Austria  -  Hungary's 
fate  in  case  of  a  com- 
plete Allied  victory. 
But  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  apparent 
that  no  such  sweeping 
Allied  victory  is  go- 
ing to  take  place.  The 
marvelous  reserve  en- 
ergy and  ferocious 
driving-power  just 
displayed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  in  their 
recent  smashing  of 
Rumania  make  it 
highly  improbable 
that  the  mid-Euro- 
pean block  can  be 
shattered.  The  war 
may  go  on  for  a  long 
time  yet,  but  the 
eventual  outcome 
looks  more  and  more 
like  some  sort  of  a 
draw — stalemate,  say, 
with  Central  Europe 
holding  most  of  the 
pawns. 

But  this  means  that 
Austria  will  live  ;  that 
she  has  a  future.  May 
we  not  see  in  the  re- 
cent change  of  mon- 
archs  an  omen  of  the 
morrow  ?  The  clos- 
ing months  of  the  late 
Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph's       life        were 
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gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
Everywhere  Austria's  ene- 
mies stood  flushed  and  eager, 
and  when  in  late  August  Ru- 
mania burst  across  the  Tran- 
sylvania mountains  it  seemed 
for  a  moment  like  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end. 

Yet  Francis  Joseph's  last 
hours  were  cheered  by  glad 
tidings  from  the  Ruman  bor- 
der, and  his  youthful  suc- 
cessor ascends  the  throne 
amid  the  tumult  of  the  joy 
bells  ringing  out  the  capture 
of  Bucharest.  Never  since 
the  war  began  have  Austria's 
prospects  looked  so  fair.  Her 
most  implacable  enemy,  Ser- 
bia, the  "Balkan  Piedmont," 
seeking  to  wrest  away  the 
whole  southwest  for  a 
"Yugoslav"  Empire,  lies 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  Ru- 
mania, the  other  Balkan  as- 
pirant for  Hapsburg  spoils, 
is  hastening  swiftly  down  the 
road  to  ruin.  Italy,  the 
would-be  ravisher  of  Aus- 
tria's seaboard,  is  stuck  fast 
amid  the  grey  limestone  tan- 
gle of  the  Adriatic  coast 
plateaux  and  makes  no  real 
progress  after  twenty  months 
of  desperate  war.  As  to 
Russia,  the  Bear  still  prowls 
vainly  before  the  Carpathian  mountain-wall, 
while  further  to  the  north  Austrian  soldiers 
keep  their  cantonments  far  out  in  the  Rus- 
sian plains.  Resolutely  holding  off  Slav  and 
Italian  foes  to  east  and  west,  Austria  and  her 
allies  have  forged  a  grip  on  the  Balkans  and 
Near  East  apparently  not  to  be  broken. 

THE    NEW    EMPEROR 

What  of  the  new  monarch,  Charles 
Francis  Joseph,  whom  fate  has  appointed  to 
guide  the  Empire's  brightening  destinies? 
A  young  man  of  thirty,  comparatively  little 
is  known  about  his  deeper  tendencies  and 
capacities,  yet  that  little  is  all  in  his  favor. 
The  son  of  Archduke  Otto  and  Princess 
Maria  of  Saxony,  Charles  Francis'  upbring- 
ing was  a  wise  and  well-directed  one.  His 
Saxon  mother,  a  sensible  woman,  determined 
that  her  son  should  not  be  reared  in  the  hot- 
house isolation  which  has  proved  so  detri- 
mental to  many  Hapsburg  princes.    Accord- 
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ingly,  the  young  Charles  Francis  was  sent  to 
one  of  the  large  Viennese  boys'  schools, 
where  he  rubbed  elbows  with  middle-  and 
working-class  lads  and  thus  acquired  an  early 
sense  of  this  world's  realities  not  to  be  gained 
from  the  preceptions  of  courtly  tutors  in 
the  medieval  atmosphere  of  some  distant 
country  chateau.  His  youth  and  early  man- 
hood were  likewise  passed  in  surroundings 
calculated  to  confirm  his  practical  sense  and 
grasp  of  reality. 

Entering  the  army,  Charles  Francis  was 
carefully  kept  from  the  light  distractions  of 
Vienna,  passing  his  time  in  distant  garrison 
towns  of  the  Empire.  He  was  not  spared  or 
favored,  and,  since  the  Austrian  oflScers* 
corps  is  permeated  with  traditions  of  hard 
work  and  plain  living,  he  grew  to  maturity 
surrounded  by  serious,  duty-loving  men. 
During  those  years  he  clearly  showed  that 
personal  charm  and  capacity  for  making 
friends  which   he   has   displayed   ever  since 
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his  first  appearance  as  a  fair-haired  baby 
with  his  nurse-maid  in  the  Prater,  the  great 
Viennese  public  park.  In  fact,  his  miHtary 
career  gained  him  the  good-will  not  only  of 
his  army  associates  but  also  of  the  Polish 
and  Ruthenian  populations  of  Galicia,  the 
province  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time. 
His  marriage  with  Princess  Zita  of  Bourbon- 
Parma  (apparently  a  genuine  love-match) 
was  well  received  by  public  opinion,  and  the 
two  sons  who  have  already  blessed  this  union 
have  firmly  consolidated  the  direct  line  of 
succession  to  the  Hapsburg  throne.  Charles 
Francis'  private  life  has  been  gratifyingly 
uneventful.  No  breath  of  scandal  has 
touched  him,  and  he  has  passed  his  most 
recent  years  at  Vienna  busy  mastering  the 
technique  of  statecraft  and  apparently  con- 
tented in  a  well-ordered,  harmonious  family 
life. 

Such,  according  to  the  best  evidence,  is 
Charles  Francis  Joseph,'  Austria's  new  Em- 
peror. Not  a  genius;  rather,  a  level-headed, 
likable  young  man,  ready  to  work  and  will- 
ing to  learn.  Yet  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
his  subjects  should  be  best  satisfied.  Such  a 
monarch  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  late 
Heir-Apparent,  Francis  Ferdinand.  The 
murdered  Archduke  was  certainly  an  un- 
usually strong  personality,  endowed  with 
marked  talents  and  possessed  of  high-soaring 
ideas.  But  all  these  gifts  were  nullified  by 
a  menial  twist  amounting  almost  to  insanity 
and  by  the  handicap  of  a  ravaging  disease. 
Such  a  personality  enthroned  would  have 
been  a  genuine  peril  for  the  Empire,  which 
needs  for  its  crying  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion primarily  tact,  common-sense,  and  wise 
counsel.  And  these  the  young  Emperor 
seems  well  fitted  to  give. 

DEALING  WITH  THE  SERBS 

Austria's  problems  of  reconstruction  are, 
of  course,  both  many  and  grave.  First  and 
foremost  stands  the  multiple  question  of 
nationalities.  The  most  pressing  phase  of 
this  vital  issue  is  the  much-discussed  "South- 
ern Slav  Question" — the  proximate  cause  of 
the  present  European  War.  Should  the 
Central  Empires  retain  their  present  Balkan 
supremacy,  however,  Austria  -  Hungary 
would  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  solve  the 
Southern  Slav  Question  in  accordance  with 
the  permanent  safety  and  integrit}^  of  the 
Empire. 

A  Balkan  triumph  of  the  Central  Powers 
means  that  Serbia  will  not  be  restored  as  an 
independent   state;    it    probably   means    that 


the  Serbian  territories  will  be  divided  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  Bul- 
garia taking  the  mixed  Serbo-Bulgar  popula- 
tions of  Macedonia  and  southern  Serbia, 
Austria-Hungary  taking  the  pure  Serb 
populations  of  the  north.  In  that  case,  with 
forbearance  and  constructive  statesmanship, 
the  still  plastic  Serb  stock  Avould  in  all  prob- 
ability ultimately  fuse  with  the  closely  kin- 
dred Bulgarian  and  Croatian  cultures. 
Certainly,  as  regards  the  Austrian  phase  of 
the  problem,  the  Croat-Slovene  portion  of 
the  South  Slav  folk  would  have  a  decisive 
numerical  and  cultural  preponderance  over 
the  Serb  element.  Of  the  7,000,000  South 
Slav  inhabitants  of  Austria-Hungary  not 
more  than  2,000,000  can  be  classed  as 
"Serbs,"  the  Croat-Slovene  majority  being 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion  and  Western  in 
culture,  in  opposition  to  the  Serbs,  with  their 
Greek  Orthodox  faith  and  their  Byzantine 
cultural  past. 

The  large  Mohammedan  population  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  (South  Slav  In  blood) 
strongly  prefers  Austrian  to  Serbian  rule. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  incorporation 
of  war-ravaged,  depopulated  north  Serbia 
into  the  Hapsburg  dominions  could  not  well 
redress  the  balance.  Of  course,  Austrian 
statesmanship  will  have  to  allow  these  peo- 
ples full  cultural  rights  and  will  be  obliged 
to  evolve  a  generous  scheme  of  political 
devolution.  The  tyrannical  Magyar  grip 
over  Croatia-Slavonia,  especially,  will  have 
to  be  broken.  Otherwise,  the  very  union 
of  the  South  Slavs  under  the  Hapsburg 
sceptre  will  fuse  them  into  an  irreconcilable 
entity  more  formidable  than  before.  But 
the  horrors  of  the  present  war  have  indubi- 
tably taught  Austrian  statesmen  many  things, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Empire  will  deliberately  fly  in  the  face  of 
Providence  when  vouchsafed  a  genuine  op- 
portunity of  solving  the  greatest  peril  to  its 
future. 

Of  course  all  this  is  cruel  tragedy  for 
the  Serbs — but  it  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
For  many  j'ears  Serbia  frankly  aspired  to 
be  the  "Balkan  Piedmont"  and  worked  to 
disrupt  Austrla-Hungarj'  in  order  to  build 
from  its  ruins  a  great  Yugoslav  Empire.  For 
both  states  the  issue  was  thenceforth  one  of 
life  or  death,  and  in  such  implacable  duels 
the  loser  must  pay  the  ultimate  forfeit. 

SETTLING  WITH   ITALY  AND  RUMANIA 

The  South  Slav  Question  is  Intimately 
connected  with  the  Italian  problem,  but  here 
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again  a  solution  not  incompatible  with 
Austria-Hungary's  future  seems  clearly  pos- 
sible. The  wisest  way  of  settling  the  Austro- 
Italian  feud  would  apparently  be  Austria's 
cession  of  the  Trentino  district  of  South 
Tyrol  to  Italy  in  return  for  a  thoroughgoing 
Italian  renunciation  of  all  claims  to  Aus- 
tria's Adriatic  coast  and  to  Albania. 

The  Rumanian  problem  is  less  easy.  A 
continuance  of  the  Austro-German  Balkan 
hegemony  of  course  means  that  Rumania 
will  in  future  be  within  the  Central  Euro- 
pean orbit.  Nevertheless,  Rumania's  incor- 
poration with  Austria-Hungary  is  practicably 
unthinkable ;  tli€  country  is  too  large,  com- 
pact and  culturally  distinct.  Neither  can 
the  Rumanian  inhabitants  of  Transylvania 
and  the  Hungarian  plain  be  united  even  to  a 
friendly  Rumania,  since  these  folk  are  inex- 
tricably mixed  up  with  Magyar,  Slav,  and 
German  populations.  Rumania  has  just 
gambled  for  this  solution  at  Austrian  ex- 
pense, and  she  has  apparently  lost.  She  will 
have  to  reconcile  herself  to  this  fact.  But 
Austrian  statesmen  must  realize  that  they 
can  never  hope  for  a  dependable  ally  in 
Rumania  unless  Austria  not  only  shows  gen- 
erosity  to    her   beaten    foe    but   also   grants 
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cultural  liberty  to  the  Ruir.anian-speaking 
population  destined  to  remain  under  Haps- 
burg  sway. 

Here  again  the  Magyars  will  have  to 
give  up  their  tyrannous  practices.  Of  course 
much  heart-burning  will  ensue.  Yet  the 
Magyars  have  of  late  been  sitting  in  experi- 
ence's dear  school.  For  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years  they  have  been  shedding  their 
very  heart's  blood  in  atonement  for  the  past, 
and  they  know  how  narrowly  they  have 
escaped  race-death  at  the  hands  of  their  in- 
furiated Slav  and  Ruman  enemies.  Peace 
should  accordingly  find  the  Magyars  in  a 
reasonable  mood.  If  by  some  mischance 
this  be  not  the  case,  neither  Austria  nor 
Germany  is  going  to  allow  Magyar  chauvin- 
ism to  foment  Slav  and  Ruman  irredentist 
ulcers  in  the  Central  European  body. 

THE    NORTHEASTERN    FRONTIER    UNCERTAIN 

The  settlement  of  the  Polish  and  Ruthe- 
nian  questions  depends  entirely  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  with  Russia,  and  this 
struggle  is  as  yet  so  far  from  conclusion  that 
but  little  can  be  predicted.  If  Russia  should 
be  decisively  beaten  the  consequence  would 
be  the  erection  of  Polish  and  "Ukrainian" 
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buffer  States  to  which  the  Polish  and  Ru- 
thene  portions  of  Galicia  and  Bukowina 
would  be  respectively  assigned.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  compromise  peace  with  Russia 
might  leave  Austria-Hungary's  northeastern 
frontier  much  as  it  is  now,  or  might  even 
result  in  certain  rectifications  in  Russia's 
favor. 

The  possibility  of  a  new  "Ukrainia"  in- 
volves much  more  momentous  consequences 
than  are  generally  supposed.  The  4,000,000 
Ruthenes  of  Eastern  Galicia  and  the  Buko- 
wina are  merely  the  western  outpost  of  a 
much  larger  racial  group  lying  mainly  within 
the  Russian  Empire,  where  they  are  known 
as  "Little  Russians."  These  "Little  Rus- 
sians" number  nearly  25,000,000  and  occupy 
a  great  tract  of  southern  Russia.  Their 
historical  center  is  the  city  of  Kiev,  and 
despite  centuries  of  Muscovite  persecution 
they  have  succeeded  in  retaining  their  racial 
identity,  fortified  as  they  have  been  by  a  sep- 
arate language  and  proud  memories  of  a 
rich  cultural  past. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    CZECH    AUTONOMY 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  Austria's 
nationality  problems  is  that  known  as  the 
"Northern  Slav  Question" — the  problem  of 
those  kindred  Slav  peoples,  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  Avho  stretch  in  a  broad  belt  through 
Bohemia,  Moravia  and  the  Carpathian  up-^ 
lands  of  northern  Hungary.  The  Slovaks 
are  still  in  a  backward  and  inarticulate  con- 
dition, but  the  Bohemian  Czechs  are  probably 
the  most  energetic  and  capable  branch  of  the 
•whole  Slav  race.  They  have  high  ambitions 
and  have  long  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  an 
autonomous  Bohemia  with  complete  Czech 
political  and  cultural  ascendency.  The  war 
has  unquestionably  aroused  strong  separatist 
hopes  in  Bohemia,  and  there  has  been  much 
incipient  disloyalty  kept  down  only  by  the 
sternest  sort  of  martial  law. 

If  the  Central  European  block  emerges 
unbroken  from  the  present  struggle,  the 
Czechs  will  have  to  give  up  not  only  their 
separatist  dreams,  but  also  their  more  radical 
autonomist  aspirations.  There  are  several 
reasons  which  render  an  autonomous  Czech 
State  incompatible  with  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  an  Austro-Hungarian  or  even  a  Ger- 
man Empire.  In  the  first  place,  Bohemia  is 
by  no  means  exclusively  Czech.  There  is  a 
very  large  German  minority  (35  per  cent.) 
as  tenacious  of  its  race-life  and  culture  as 
the  Czechs  themselves.  In  the  second  place, 
Bohemia  is  almost  surrounded  by  Germanic 


territory.  The  Germans,  whether  of  Aus- 
tria or  the  German  Empire,  would  never 
tolerate  the  destruction  of  the  Teutonic 
minority  in  Bohemia  and  the  erection  in  the 
midst  of  the  Teutonic  world  of  a  solid  Slav 
fortress  almost  severing  the  Germans  of  the 
Danube  valley  from  the  main  body  of  the 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  will 
be  fatally  shortsighted  if  they  permit  the 
intoxication  of  victory  and  rancor  at  Czech 
disloyalty  to  lead  them  into  a  refusal  of 
generous  guarantees  to  the  Czechs  for  as 
wide  a  cultural  and  political  liberty  as  is 
consistent  with  the  future  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  continued  Central  European 
solidarity. 

INDUSTRIAL  POSSIBILITIES 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  omen  for  the 
future  of  all  these  nationalist  problems  is  to 
be  found  in  the  economic  development  of 
Austria-Hungary.  Modern  industrialism 
has  already  largely  transformed  the  Austrian 
half  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  the  normal 
efifect  of  industrialization  is  to  soften  racial 
asperities  within  State  frontiers.  The  inter- 
lacing of  economic  interests  and  the  throwing 
together  of  poljglot  working  populations  in 
great  industrial  centers  tend  to  replace  the 
parochial  isolation  and  traditional  particular- 
ism of  the  old  agricultural  existence  by  a 
wider  outlook  on  life  and  by  the  growth  of 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the  attainment  of 
common  ends. 

Should  the  Central  Powers  retain  their 
Balkan  ascendency  and  their  connection  with 
the  Near  East,  this  industrializing  process 
would  be  greatly  accelerated.  The  existence 
of  such  vast  fields  for  Austrian  manufac- 
tures, capital,  and  enterprise  would  tend  to 
relegate  nationalist  feuds  to  the  background. 
We  already  have  an  object-lesson  of  what 
may  be  expected  by  what  has  already  oc- 
curred in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  large 
Austro-Hungarian  population  which  has 
poured  into  those  backward  provinces  during 
the  forty  years  of  Austrian  rule,  though 
drawn  from  every  corner  of  the  Empire,  has 
left  its  nationalist  feuds  behind  and  has  co- 
operated heartily  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
common  imperial  citizenship. 

FORCES  MAKING  FOR  UNION 

For  that  matter,  there  are  many  old  uni- 
fying factors  in  Austria-Hungar)'^  which 
have  been  too  often  overlooked  in  the  dust 
and  tumult  of  nationalist  quarrels.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  no  mere  crazy-quilt  of  ethnic 
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shreds  and  patches;  her  populations  are  not 
so  many  Germans,  Slavs,  Mag}'ars  and 
Italians,  dropped  down  in  sudden  juxtaposi- 
tion upon  the  map.  The  racial  tendencies  of 
all  these  nationalities  have  been  profoundly 
modified  by  subtle  bonds  of  long-standing 
political  and  economic  union  none  the  less 
powerful  for  being  intangible. 

High  above  all  stands  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  with  its  effulgent  aura  of  the  "Holy 
Roman  Empire"  a  mystic  emanation  which 
kindles  in  nearly  every  Austrian  heart  the 
fire  of  dynastic  loyalty.  Below,  but  in  close 
connection  with,  this  supreme  symbol  of 
Austrian  imperial  unity,  stand  those  power- 
ful forces,  the  nobility,  the  army,  the  bureau- 
cracy and  the  Church — all  supra-nationalist 
in  that  they  contain  members  of  every 
Austro-Hungarian  race,  all  essentially  "im- 
perialist." Lastly,  there  exist  whole  popula- 
tions of  fanatical  loyalists  like  the  Tyrolese. 
All  this  engenders  a  powerful,  even  if  unob- 
trusive, unitary  spirit — that  Austriaa  "at- 
mosphere," so  intangible  yet  so  patent  to 
every  traveller  as  soon  as  he  crosses  the 
Austrian  frontier.  You  cannot  precisely  lay 
your  finger  on  it,  but  you  know  that  it  is 
there. 

The  Hapsburg  Empire  is  thus  not  the 
creaking  mechanism  which  many  persons 
suppose.     It  is  a  true  political  organism  with 
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a  living  soul.  Of  course,  the  Allies'  sword 
may  yet  pierce  its  heart,  but  its  death  seems 
more  unlikely  with  every  passing  day. 
Judged  by  all  present  omens,  Austria- 
Hungary  has  a  future  consonant  with  its 
imperial  past. 
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THE  SCHONBRUNN  PALACE  IN  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  VIENNA 

(In  this  famous  residence  of  the  Austrian  im])eria!  family  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  born  and  died.  In 
this  palace  the  Treaty  of  Schijnbrunn  between  Avistria  and  France  following  the  victory  of  Napoleon  at  Wagram 
was   signed   on   October    14,    1809) 
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STATISTICIANS  agree  that  the  armies 
of  Germany  and  her  allies  are  smaller 
in  numbers  than  those  of  their  enemies.  Yet 
all  commentators  admit  that  Germany's  mili- 
tary achievements  are  vastly  greater  than 
those  of  her  enemies.  With  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, German  soil  has  remained  free  of 
invaders  during  two  and  a  half  years  of 
war,  while  German  armies  have  swept  across 
Belgium  and  northeastern  France,  then  Po- 
land, then  Serbia,  and  finally  Rumania. 
They  have,  besides,  strengthened  the  forces 
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of  Austria-Hungary,  which  seemed  about  to 
collapse  in  the  second  month  of  war ;  they 
have  propped  up  the  tottering  Turk,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  resist  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Entente  Powers,  on  land  and  sea,  to 
force  the  Dardanelles ;  and  more  recently 
they  have  made  a  vital  factor  out  of  their 
other  allies,  the  Bulgarians,  whose  armies 
had  been  so  helpless  in  the  second  Balkan 
war  (1913). 

Teutonic  military  success  has  been  vari- 
ously ascribed  to  such  factors  as  interior  lines 
of  communication  and  strategic  railways,  to 
proficiency  of  the  soldier  in  the  ranks,  and 
to  marked  superiority  in  leadership. 

German  military  leadership  centers  in  the 
Kaiser,  the  imperial  Minister  of  War,  and 
the  great  German  General  Staff.  By  these 
men  all  the  war  moves  are  planned,  some- 
times down  to  minute  details,  and  by  them 
the  army  commanders  are  selected  to  carry 
out  the  plans.  Germany's  two  great  re- 
verses— at  the  Marne  and  at  Verdun — were 
each  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  then 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  make-up  of  this 
stafif — except  that  it  is  a  comparatively  small 
group  of  highly  trained  men,  each  one  a  spe- 
cialist in  some  particular  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness of  waging  war.     When  an  offensive  is 
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planned,  or  a  defensive  is  forced,  one  of 
these  men  is  charged  with  finding  the  troops, 
another  arranges  for  their  transportation,  a 
third  takes  care  of  food  and  munition  sup- 
plies, a  fourth  gives  detailed  information 
regarding  physical  geography,  and  so  on. 

The  flexible  battle  lines  of  the  East  have 
presented  opportunities  for  the  shifting  of 
armies,  in  the  exercise  of  "strategy,"  not 
afforded  by  the  rigid 
and  shorter  lines  of 
the  Western  front. 
Thus  Germany's  three 
outstanding  military 
figures  of  the  present 
day  —  Hindenburg, 
Mackensen,  and  Falk- 
enhayn  —  all  gained 
their  laurels  at  the 
expense  of  Russian, 
Serbian,  and  Ruma- 
nian opponents. 


hindenburg: 


THE 
"IRON    man" 

We  first  heard  of 
Hindenburg  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the 
war,  as  being  sent 
hurriedly  to  rescue 
East  Prussia  from  the 
Russian  invaders.  He 
had  been  on  the  re- 
tired list,  and  was  re- 
membered chiefly  as  a 
"crank"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Masurian 
Lake  region  as  an 
ideal  battleground. 
His  pet  theory 
worked  out,  however, 
and  the  rout  of  the 
Russian  army  at  Tan- 
nenberg  remains  the 
greatest  single  disaster  in  the  European  war. 

Field-Marshal  Paul  von  Hindenburg  be- 
came the  national  idol,  was  the  principal  fig- 
ure in  the  campaign  that  won  Poland  in  the 
summer  of  1915,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
Chief  of  the  German  General  Staf¥.  Curi- 
ously enough,  outside  the  German  frontiers 
he  is  not  considered  to  be  a  great  strategist — 
except  in  the  Lake  region  with  which  he  is 
so  familiar.  In  his  second  (and  unsuccess- 
ful) Polish  campaign,  Hindenburg,  it  is 
charged,  needlessly  sacrificed  his  men ;  and 
in  the  third  he  permitted  the  Russians  to  re- 
tire, week  after  week,  in  perfect  order. 


FIELD-MARSHAL     PAUL 
OF    THE    GERMA 


Hindenburg  is  in  his  seventieth  year.  He 
is  six  feet  tall,  and  of  powerful  frame.  In 
common  with  other  German  generals,  a  con- 
spicuous feature  is  his  grey  "military"  mus- 
tache. By  some  observers  he  has  been  de- 
scribed as  dignified  in  carriage  and  ladylike 
in  manners;  others  have  called  him  stern, 
harsh,  and  even  cruel.  He  is  quoted  as  be- 
lieving that  the  more  mercilessly  one  makes 

war  the  more  merci- 
ful he  really  is,  for 
thereby  he  brings  war 
to  an  end  more  quick- 
ly. He  maintains  that 
a  commander  in  the 
field  has  no  program, 
except  to  defeat  the 
enemy  that  confronts 
him.  Since  his  own 
elevation  to  head  the 
General  Staff,  how- 
ever, this  veteran 
commander  evidently 
has  a  program. 

Emperor  William 
himself  (writing  to 
Hindenburg  last 
month,  after  successes 
in  Rumania)  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the 
way  Germany's  cam- 
paigns   are    planned : 

You  have  again  con- 
ducted great  operations 
with  rare  prudence,  .  .  . 
and  you  proposed  to  me 
■with  far-seeing  thought- 
fuhiess  measures  which 
directed  the  way  to 
separately  marching 
columns  for  a  united 
blow.  To  you  and  your 
well-tried  assistants  of 
the  General  Staff  the 
thanks  of  the  Fatherland 
are  again  due. 

The  Kaiser  conferred  upon  Hindenburg — 
"the  first  of  my  Generals" — the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Iron  Cross. 

mackensen:  leader  of  gre.at  offensives 

One  of  Hindenburg's  principal  lieutenants 
in  East  Prussia  had  been  August  von  Mack- 
ensen ;  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  leader- 
ship of  Germany's  next  offensive.  In  May 
and  June,  1915,  Austro-German  forces  under 
his  command  met  the  Russians — who  had 
ridden  roughshod  over  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rians  and  were  threatening  both  Vienna  and 
Budapest — and   swept   them  out  of   Galicia. 
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FIEID-MARSHAL  AUGUST  VON   MACKENSEN 

No  sooner  had  that  task  been  accomplished 
than  von  Mackensen  from  the  south  and 
Hindenburg  from  the  north  began  a  com- 
bined move  which  carried  them  not  only  to 
Warsaw  but  200  miles  beyond,  occupying  the 
whole  of  Russian  Poland  within  two 
months  (July  15 — September  15,  1915). 
German  official  estimates  placed  the  Russian 
losses  in  the  two  campaigns  at  300,000  killed 
and  wounded,  and   1,100,000  prisoners. 

With  no  rest  and  little  time  for  prepara- 
tion, Field-Marshal  von  Mackensen  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  main  army  which 
marched  southward  through  Serbia  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  1915,  conquering  a  whole 
kingdom  and  opening  a  way  for  the  relief 
of  Turkey. 

Hindenburg  remained  the  popular  idol; 
but  Mackensen,  in  these  three  great  cam- 
paigns during  a  single  season,  became  recog- 
nized by  most  authorities  as  Germany's 
greatest  military  leader.  To  his  army  was 
given  the  honor  of  taking  Bucharest,  the 
Rumanian  capital,  on  December  6  (Macken- 


sen's  sixtieth  birthday),  although  other  armies 
had  made  the  more  spectacular  advance. 

falkenhayn:  once  planned,  now  leads 

The  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  success- 
ful German  commanders  in  the  field  is  Gen- 
eral Erich  von  Falkenhayn,  who  is  fifty-five 
years  old.  He  had  been  Minister  of  War 
when  the  great  conflict  began,  and  had  as- 
sumed the  office  of  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  in  October,  1914,  when  Count  von 
Moltke  retired  after  the  German  defeat  at 
the  battle  of  the  Marne.  For  nearly  two 
years  Falkenhayn  remained  in  that  impor- 
tant office,  when  he,  too,  was  dismissed  after 
the  German  failure  at  Verdun.  Falkenhayn, 
however,  was  immediately  placed  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  to  cooperate  with  Macken- 
sen in  the  attempt    to  crush  Rumania. 

The  brilliant  staff  officer  proved  to  be  an 
equally  brilliant  field  officer.  His  was  the 
task  of  ridding  Transylvania  (Hungary)  of 
Rumanian  invaders,  of  capturing  the  moun- 
tain passes,  and  of  marching  upon  Bucharest 
from  the  north  and  west  while  Mackensen 
came  from  the  east  and  south.  To  Falken- 
hayn, as  Chief  of  Staff,  had  been  given  credit 
for  planning  the  Serbian  campaign.  In  his 
Rumanian  operations,  however,  during  No- 
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vember  and  December,  he  rose  to  greater 
heights  as  a  strategist.  German  experts  de- 
clare that  his  swift  advance  upon  Bucharest 
is  without  parallel  in  military  history. 

Another  notable  German  military  figure  is 
General  Erich  von  Ludendorf-f,  Hindenburg's 
quartermaster-general  and  indispensable 
"right-hand  man."  It  has  been  said  that 
*'Ludendorf¥  plans  and  Hindenburg  decides"  ; 
that  "Ludendorff  is  Hindenburg's  brain." 
The  two  are  inseparable. 

COMMANDERS  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

Germany's  western  front,  in  France  and 
Belgium,  is  divided 
into  three  sectors; 
and  the  three  largest 
kingdoms  of  the  em- 
pire—  Prussia,  Bava- 
ria, and  Wiirttem- 
berg  —  furnish  royal 
commanders.  Most 
conspicuous  among 
them  is  the  Kaiser's 
son.  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  William, 
whose  nominal  com- 
mand has  become  real. 
It  was  in  his  sector, 
at  Verdun,  that  the 
attempt  was  made  to       general  ludendorff 

break      through       the         (Quartermaster-General, 
T>  11-  1  and  Hindenburg's  "right- 

h  rench     line     last  hand   man" 


spring.  Back  of  this  youthful  commander 
(he  is  only  thirty-four  years  old)  stood  the 
veteran  General  Von  Haescler,  eighty  years 
of  age,  in  the  role  of  adviser.  The  others 
in  supreme  command  on  the  Western  front 
are  Duke  Albrecht  of  Wiirttemberg,  in  the 
north  (including  the  Somme  sector),  and 
Crown  Prince  Rupprecht,  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
center.  Duke  Albrecht  is  fifty-one  years  old, 
and  Prince  Rupprecht  is  forty-seven. 

The  original  leaders  of  the  German  dash 
toward  Paris — -von  Kluck,  von  Biilow,  and 
von  Hausen — have  ceased  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  dispatches,  although  they  are  undoubtedly 

rendering  useful  serv- 
ice. Von  Kluck,  who 
led  the  drive  and  bore 
the  brunt  of  French 
defense,  was  wounded 
in  March,  1915,  and 
never  returned  to  the 
front.  Lieutenant- 
General  von  Emmich, 
leader  of  the  German 
army  as  it  entered 
Belgium,  died  a  year 
ago.  Field -Marshal 
von  der  Goltz  died 
of  fever  in  Turkey 
after  he  had  witnessed 
field-marshal  von  the  abandonment  of 
haeseler  jj^g     British     Darda- 

(Chief     adviser     to     the  i,  j.^. 

German    Crown    Prince)         nelleS  expedition. 


LABOR'S  SEVEN-BILLION- 
DOLLAR  "RAISE" 

BY  J.   GEORGE   FREDERICK 


LABOR  IS  to-day  in  many  senses  the  most 
precious  commodity  in  the  world.  Not 
only  have  twenty-five  million  workers  re- 
ceived a  $7,000,000,000  increase  in  pay  dur- 
ing 1916,  but  panic  prices  are  being  paid  in 
many  industries  out  of  all  proportion  or 
precedent. 

The  European  War  drew  twelve  million 
men  from  productive  labor  entirely,  and 
turned  perhaps  twenty-five  million  more  men 
from  normal  productive  labor  into  abnormal 
production  for  destruction.  In  consequence, 
the  great  American  workshop  had  focused 
upon  itself  a  fierce  demand  for  production, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  ceased  the  large 
normal  immigration  of  laborers  and  also 
there  departed  many  thousands  for  war  duty 
abroad.  The  result  has  been  that  the  labor 
supply  in  America  is  utterly  inadequate,  and 
has  acted  upon  values  somewhat  as  the  gold 
supply  is  supposed  to  act.  Because  of  its 
basic  character  it  has  regulated  prices  and 
largely  determined  the  speed  and  volume  of 
business. 

For,  obviously,  no  matter  how  many  man- 
ufacturers with  pockets  bulging  with  orders 
are  ready  to  whirl  industry's  wheels,  those 
wheels  will  revolve  only  according  to  the 
labor  supply;  and  prices  and  profits  are  fixed 
by  what  it  costs  to  secure  and  hold  labor  in 
production. 

Well,  labor  has  made  it  cost  a  pretty  penny 
— and  still  is  behind  in  its  chase  of  its  own 
tail,  for  living  cost  is  still  15  per  cent,  ahead 
of  the  increased  wages  and  salaries  paid. 
Nothing  could  be  more  extreme  in  contrast 
than  the  labor  situation  in  the  United  States 
In  the  past  eight  years.  In  1908.  there  are 
estimated  to  have  been  3,160,000  men  and 
women  idle;  while  but  last  winter  it  was  esti- 
mated that  in  New  York  City  alone  600,000 
were  out  of  employment ;  a  condition  so  seri- 
ous that  the  Mayor  started  an  employment 
bureau  to  relieve  serious  suffering. 

To-day  in  the  Middle  West  large,  digni- 
fied manufacturing  corporations  have  com- 
peted breathlessly  in  an  effort  to  tempt  boys 
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to  leave  high  school  to  earn  $15  per  week 
simply  screwing  common  nuts  on  machinery. 
Machinists  are  being  fought  over  like  rem- 
nants at  bargain  counters,  and  in  many  in- 
stances offered  high  premiums  or  unprece- 
dented high  wages  to  drop  their  jobs  for 
others.  Two  dollars  an  hour  has  been  noth- 
ing very  unusual  to  ofifer  in  order  to  tempt 
machinists  to  respond  to  a  feverish  call.  Two 
dollars  an  hour  means  $96  per  week,  or 
$5000  a  year ;  which  is  a  sum  so  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  average  professional  income 
that  it  almost  puts  general  education  and 
learning  to  shame,  and  may  yet  tempt  some 
of  the  myriad  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other 
professionals  (the  average  of  whose  yearly 
income  is  admitted  to  be  little  more  than 
$700)  to  don  overalls  and  become  real  "pro- 
ducers"! 

From  1908  to  1914  and  1915  there  seems 
no  question  that  there  existed  a  glut  of 
labor,  with  a  corresponding  low  wage  sched- 
ule. It  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of  workers 
earning  $1000  or  more  constituted  only  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  wage-earners ;  while  50 
per  cent,  earned  but  $500  per  year.  In  the 
mill  section:-  of  Massachusetts  21  per  cent 
to  31  per  cent  of  employees  received  less  than 
$8  per  week,  eight  years  ago.  Fourteen 
cents  an  hour  was  considered  a  general  mar- 
ket price  for  unskilled  labor.  Succeeding 
years  only  slightly  bettered  this  situation.  In 
1910  the  steel  trust  laid  off  70,000  men  and 
cut  wages.  In  1911  many  railways  and  large 
industrial  corporations  cut  wages  and  the 
outloo'c  at  Christmas,  for  instance,  was  so 
gloomy  that  the  department  stores  of  Pitts- 
burgh announced  they  would  not  keep  open 
evenings.  Master  Workman  Hayes  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  announced  that  one-half 
the  wage-earners  of  the  United  States  were 
working  for  the  same  wages  as  ten  years  pre- 
vious, and  the  other  half  for  only  10  per 
cent,  more,  whereas  the  cost  of  living  was 
v.p  60  per  cent,  over  ten  years  before.  The 
outlook  for  labor  was  serious,  and  the  coun- 
try-'s  sluggishness  of  recovery  persisted  even 
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instance,  there  have  always 
been  plenty  of  available  per- 
sons to  don  the  Salvation 
Army  Christmas  Santa  Claus 
costume  and  stand  on  the 
cold  street  corners  at  Christ- 
mas time  to  collect  money  for 
charity.  For  years  immem- 
orial the  unfit  or  unskilled 
have  welcomed  this  work ; 
but  in  1916  all  effort  was  un- 
successful at  recruiting  the 
usual  quota  of  help.  There 
were  too  many  attractive 
jobs  elsewhere  for  every  hu- 
man being.  Again,  take 
lumber-camp  work  in  the 
Northwest.  In  past  years 
$25  or  $30  a  month  "and 
found"  would  buy  all  the 
"lumberjacks"  required. 
Lumber  companies  are  this 
winter  offering  $40  or  $45, 
and    not    getting   enough    men. 

Most    interesting    of    all    indications 


of 


after  the  European  War  broke  out  and  large 
purchases  were  made  from  abroad. 

Then  in  three  months'  time,  early  in  1916,  epoch-making  upward  trend  in  labor  cost  is 

the  great,  sleeping  industrial  giant  rose  and  the   fact   that   Congress  will   most  certainly 

shook  himself  and  called  for  his  minions  with  raise  the  pay  of  Government  employees  from 

a  very  loud  voice,  and  then  labor  began  to  $50  to  $150  per  year  in  the  class  of  $1800  or 

receive  its  seven-billion-dollar  "raise,"  and  has  less;   while   higher  government   officials,    in- 


been  receiving  it  ever  since.  There  are  seem- 
ingly now  two  jobs  for  every  pair  of  hands 
in  America  at  the  present  time,  a  fact  which 
makes  itself  evident  in  many  odd  ways.     For 
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30 


25 
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15 


10 


eluding  even  the  President  of  these  United 
States,  will  also  have  a  raise  in  pay !  Not 
for  fifty  years,  since  the  times  when  Walt 
Whitman  was  a  treasury  clerk,  have  gov- 
ernment salaries  been  raised. 

The  318,000  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration employees  got  a  10  per  cent,  raise, 
totaling  $20,000,000,  beginning  December 
15,  and  immediately  after  the  announcement 
other  large  companies  made  similar  advances. 
As  an  example  of  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ment, here  is  a  list  of  the  principal  concerns 
raising  wages: 


^/    / 

V       o^ 

P^ 

/.o'^ 

/^ 

KATE  OF 

NO.  WORKERS 

IXCRE.XSE, 

COMPANY 

AFFECTED 

PER  CENT. 

United    States    Steel 

.  .      318,000 

10 

American   Woolen 

35,000 

10 

WestinQchouse    Electric.  .  . 

4  000 

12 

Cotton    Mf rs.    Assn 

33,000 

10 

Northern    Pacific    R.    R... 

20,000 

5 

Elk    Tanning     Co 

15,000 

10 

Standard    Oil     Co 

10,000 

10 

Union   Bag  &  Paper    Co. 

8,000 

10 

Consolidated   Gas  Co.... 

17,000 

7 

Reoublic    Steel 

11.000 

10 

1914 


1916 


DIAGRAM    SHOWING    THE   RECENT   INCREASE    IN    THE 
COST  OF  LIVING  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  IN  WAGES 


An  interesting  development  which  illus- 
trates the  more  organized  condition  of  many 
industries,  is  the  fact  that  many  raises  were 
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How  it  looks  when  he  gets  It       How  it  looks  when  he  spends  it 
THE    WAR-TIME    SALARY 
From  the  IVorld  (New  York) 

first  considered  by  manufacturers'  organiza- 
tions in  each  line  of  industry.  Thus  the 
Glove  Manufacturers'  Association  volun- 
tarily agreed  on  a  4  to  25  per  cent,  raise, 
while  the  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association 
acted  unitedly.  Other  industries  have  held 
special  meetings  to  consider  the  subject, 
some  raising  wages  and  others  declining  to 
do  so.  In  some  industries  the  sentiment  for 
uniformly  higher  prices  also  crystallized  as  a 
result  of  getting  together. 

In  another  instance,  that  of  the  American 
Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association,  cover- 
ing some  60,000  employees  who  had  struck 
for  their  own  terms,  a  raise  decided  on  by 
the  manufacturers  was  adopted. 

The  strike  situation  was  especially  bitter 
last  year,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  success  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  in 
forcing  a  virtual  raise  in  wage  upon  Con- 
gress made  labor  very  arrogant,  the  situation 
being  saved  from  becoming  nationally  intol- 
erable only  by  the  successful  resistance  of 
the  New  York  Subway  and  elevated  lines 
to  a  strike  which  had  no  public  sympathy. 

The  railways  have  generally  adopted  a 
unique  retaliatory  method  of  distributing 
bonuses  only  to  non-union  employees.  The 
Santa  Fe  led  with  a  distribution  involving 


$2,700,000.  The  Erie,  Southern  Pacific,  and 
other  roads  have  followed  suit  with  a  10  per 
cent,  bonus  to  non-union  employees. 

A  still  further  significant  plan  has  been 
the  adoption  of  profit-sharing  and  bonus 
plans  instead  of  sheer  wage  increases.  This 
plan,  always  popular  in  banks,  etc.,  is  now 
being  widely  adapted  to  industrial  uses.  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  voted  a  20 
per  cent,  bonus,  while  the  Stanclard  Oil  Com- 
pany gave  a  20  per  cent,  bonus  to  employees 
earning  $1000  a  year  or  less;  15  per  cent,  to 
those  earning  $1000  to  $2000,  and  10  per 
cent,  to  higher-salaried  help.  The  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  of  New  York  has  a 
novel  plan — it  will  pay  a  dividend  to  its 
workers  earning  $3000  or  less  at  the  same 
rate  that  dividends  are  paid  to  stockholders 
— 7  per  cent.  This  dividend  will  aggregate 
about  $1,000,000  and  is  an  ingenious  plan  of 
equalizing  the  interest  of  worker  and  stock- 
holder. The  Atlas  Powder  Company  has  a 
10  per  cent,  bonus  plan  which  it  calls  a 
profit-sharing  scheme ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  desire  to  adopt  the  profit-sharing 
principle.  Hundreds  of  profit-sharing  plans 
have  been  adopted  in  one  form  or  another, 
some  of  them  based  on  the  firm's  monthly 
earnings,  so  as  to  give  employees  an  interest 
in  the  firm's  sales. 

The  charts  shown  herewith  graphically  il- 
lustrate how  the  wages  have  increased — also 
how  the  increases  have  mattered  little  in 
comparison  with  living  cost.  Whether  one 
takes  the  view  that  the  li\ing  cost  is  directly 
caused  by  labor's  high  wages,  or  that  high 
wages  are  demanded  because  of  high  living 
cost,  it  will  probably  be  most  accurate  to 
credit  both  with  a  share  of  responsibility. 
The  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  his  seven- 
billion-dollar  raise  the  workman  in  some  im- 
portant respects  is  worse  off  than  he  was  be- 
fore, except  perhaps  that  there  are  plenty  of 
jobs  and  no  enforced  idleness.  Also  that  the 
ratio  of  difference  between  the  average  labor- 
ing man's  income  and  the  income  of  profes- 
sional and  intermediate  classes  has  now  been 
made  smaller.  The  professional  and  inter- 
mediate classes  have  lost,  while  capital  and 
labor  have  profited,  as  wages  have  risen  on  an 
average  of  20  per  cent,  more  than  salaries 
have  risen. 


HIGH  FOOD  PRICES  AND  THEIR 

CAUSES 

BY  DAVID  SHELTON  KENNEDY 


PRICES  of  foodstuffs  in  December,  1916, 
reached  higher  levels  than  the  United 
States  has  seen  in  the  fifty  years  since  the 
Civil  War  period.  With  the  monotonous 
regularity  of  clockwork  the  quotations  on 
one  commodity  after  another  have  registered 
new  high  records  for  two  generations.  It  is 
hoped  the  end  is  in  sight.  The  remarkable 
spurts  in  the  price  of  cotton  during  the 
Daniel  Sully  corner,  and  in  wheat  when 
Joseph  Leiter  almost  succeeded  in  cornering 
the  supply,  have  been  forgotten  in  the  wide- 
spread advance  which  has  not  only  carried 
these  products  above  their  former  records 
but  has  borne  with  it  every  item  classed 
among  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  year  just  ended  will  take  its  place  in 
history  for  its  unprecedented  rises  in  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs.  The  food  and  grain 
exchanges  in  American  centers,  have  been 
the  scenes  of  the  wildest  frenzy  as  traders 
and  speculators  have  attempted  repeatedly  to 
adjust  their  holdings  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Advances  and  declines  in  the  price  of 
wheat  have  been  as  uncertain  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  hostile  forces  in  Europe.  Pur- 
chases here  by  the  Allied  Governments  have 
been  at  all  times  the  key  to  quotations.  The 
demand  for  wheat  from  abroad  has  been  lim- 
ited only  by  the  ability  of  ships  to  carry  the 
grain  and  by  the  amount  available  in  this 
country. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1914-1915  was  the 
greatest  on  record  up  to  that  time,  but  at 
the  prevailing  rate  of  export  this  was  just 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands.  The  end  of 
the  season  found  the  United  States  scraping 
its  bins.  Public  speculation  rose  to  a 
fever  heat  when  the  climax  was  reached  in 
February,  1915,  with  May  wheat  selling  at 
$1.67  a  bushel.  Afterward  prices  receded 
until  the  summer.  The  crop  of  1915-1916 
was  placed  officially  at  1,011,500,000 
bushels,  a  new  high  record  for  the  nation. 
This  was  enough  to  meet  all  demands  and 


to  leave  a  surplus  of  about  200,000,000 
bushels.  The  last  crop  has  been  estimated 
at  611,000,000  bushels,  which  is  about 
20,000,000  bushels  below  the  normal  con- 
sumption of  the  country.  Only  the  surplus 
from  last  year  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
export  to  Europe  and  not  face  actual  want 
at  home.  Recently  wheat  went  beyond  the 
mark  of  $1.95  a  bushel,  a  figure  never  before 
reached  in  the  memory  of  this  generation, 
comparing  with  $3.10  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  and  with  a  momentary  price  of  $2  a 
bushel  in  the  Hutchinson  corner  of  1888. 
The  price  of  flour  has  more  than  doubled, 
mounting  to  the  retail  price  of  $12  a  barrel. 

INCREASE    OF    ONE-THIRD    IN     NECESSARY 
FOOD  ITEMS 

While  wheat  is  the  leader  in  the  market 
for  foodstuffs,  as  United  States  Steel  com- 
mon stock  is  the  leader  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  other  foodstuffs  have  ad- 
vanced on  the  same  extraordinary  scale.  A 
study  of  the  diet  of  the  American  family  will 
show  this  trend.  The  average  meal  consists 
of  12  per  cent,  of  poultry  and  eggs,  48  per 
cent,  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  1 1  per 
cent,  of  vegetables,  10  per  cent,  of  fish  and 
19  per  cent,  of  other  items. 

Figures  compiled  from  all  commodities 
produced  in  the  basic  industries  of  the  coun- 
try show  an  increase  from  109  points  on 
December  1,  1915,  to  143  points  on  the 
same  date  of  1916.  This  was  an  advance  of 
approximately  one-third  in  the  items  which 
every  family  must  purchase. 


One  Year's  Advance  in  Prices 

1915  1916 

Ham,    lb 17  .19^ 

Lard 09  .17 

Butter 28  .36 

Coffee 07  .09)^ 

Mutton     13H  .lSy2 

Eggs,    dozen...       .35  .65 

Sugar,  lb 05  .07^^ 

Beans,    cwt 8.25  11.75 

Raisins,  lb 08^  .11 
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These  figures  are  based  upon  prevailing 
prices  in  New  York  City,  where,  because  of 
better  methods  of  distribution  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  largest  consuming  center  in  the 
world,  the  increase  in  prices  is  estimated  to 
be  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  other  large 
American  cities. 

Fluctuations  occur  from  day  to  day  as  a 
consequence  of  local  conditions,  but  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  price  which  the  average 
buyer  must  pay  for  necessities  is  now  at  least 
35  per  cent,  greater  than  one  year  ago. 

,     THE    RISE   IN    IMPORTED    PRODUCTS 

The  gains  which  have  been  made  in  do- 
mestic products  have  been  duplicated  also 
in  foodstuffs  imported  from  other  countries. 
Macaroni,  coming  chiefly  from  Italy,  was 
sent  to  us  at  4  cents  a  pound  in  the  month 
before  the  war,  but  is  now  shipped  at  an 
average  of  7.5  cents  a  pound.  Cocoa,  at  an 
average  of  10.4  cents  a  pound  in  the  country 
from  which  it  was  exported,  was  recently 
14.5  cents.  Currants,  chiefly  from  Greece, 
were  sent  to  us  in  the  month  before  the  war 
at  3.9  cents  a  pound,  but  since  then  have 
reached  9.1  cents.  These  figures  are  based 
upon  prices  in  the  country  of  origin  and  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  enormous  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  United  States. 

The  price  of  canned  foods  has  mounted 
to  dizzy  heights.  In  1914  there  were  3199 
canning  establishments  in  the  United  States 
having  an  output  valued  at  $380,000,000  a 
year.  Canned  tomatoes  have  gaine<l  from 
65  cents  a  dozen  Avholesale  to  $1.40  a  dozen 
in  one  year.  Maine  corn,  which  sold  at  65 
cents  a  dozen  cans  in  October  of  1914,  re- 
cently sold  at  $1.75  a  dozen.  The  list 
might  be  extended  indefinitely.  Growers 
and  speculators  realize  that  prices  are  likely 
to  go  still  higher  and  they  are  holding  for 
those  quotations  in  some  commodities. 

REASONS    FOR    ADVANCES — THE    WAR 

With  this  recital  of  the  phenomenal  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  let  us  turn 
to  the  reasons  for  the  advances.  Any  such 
study  involves  a  survey  of  the  underlying 
economic  conditions,  which,  however,  can 
only  be  briefly  touched  on  in  this  short 
article. 

The  chief  cause  in  the  increase  is  the 
world  war,  with  800,000,000  people  arrayed 
in  the  hostile  nations.  The  whole  purpose 
of  these  countries  is  to  prosecute  the  war 
successfully,  and  to  that  end  about  5,000,000 


men  in  the  prime  of  their  producing  capacity 
have  been  sacrificed.  An  additional 
25,000,000  men  are  under  arms  and  have 
accordingly  been  withdrawn  from  produc- 
tive work.  Factories  which  formerly  turned 
out  clothing,  machinerj',  and  other  necessi- 
ties are  now  fully  occupied  in  supplying  the 
armies  with  shells,  explosives,  guns,  and 
uniforms.  Farms  and  shops  have  been 
drained  of  their  laborers.  In  this  crisis  the 
United  States  stands  as  the  only  nation  which 
can  fill  the  orders  of  the  world.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  as  prices  abroad  have  risen  the 
reflex  should  be  felt  here.  Prices  seek  a 
common  level. 

THE    INFLUX    OF    GOLD 

The  United  States  is  feeling  also  the  ef- 
fects of  an  inflation  in  the  purchasing  me- 
dium. As  dollars  multiply,  the  amount  of 
food  which  they  will  buy  tends  to  decrease. 
The  stock  of  gold  in  this  country  now  is 
about  $2,750,000,000,  one-third  of  the 
world's  supply,  which  represents  an  increase 
of  about  $850,000,000  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  More  than  $600,000,000  in 
gold  has  come  in  during  the  present  year. 
As  every  dollar  forms  the  basis  of  five  dol- 
lars in  bank  credits  it  is  readily  seen  that  this 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  higher  prices. 
The  per  capita  circulation  of  the  nation  has 
increased  around  25  per  cent,  in  the  last 
two  years,  now  being  $42  a  person. 

ENHANCED  WAGES  AND  PURCHASING  POWER 

Another  factor  of  far-reaching  significance 
is  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  the  pub- 
lic in  terms  of  wages.  Within  the  last  year 
there  has  been  a  wide  tendency  towards 
higher  levels,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  prosperity  among  wage-earners  does  not 
result  in  savings  but  in  larger  expenditures 
as  a  rule.  The  number  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  the  first  ten  months  of  1916  reached 
2890  as  compared  with  1025  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1915.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  labor  issues  were  settled 
through  an  advance  in  wages  and  in  prac- 
tically no  instances  were  there  decreases. 
The  daily  papers  now  recite  score  aftef 
score  of  wage  increases.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  added  30  per  cent, 
to  the  wages  of  its  250,000  employees  in  a 
year.  The  Standard  Oil  Companies  have 
also  given  large  advances.  Other  steel  and 
industrial  concerns  have   followed  suit. 

The  labor  situation  in  New  York  State 
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gives  a  fair  indication  of  conditions  through- 
out the  country.  According  to  reports  for 
November,  the  latest  available,  more  persons 
were  employed  and  more  wages  disbursed 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  Compared  with  November,  1915, 
there  were  13  per  cent,  more  workers  em- 
ployed and  the  increase  in  wage  disburse- 
ments was  28  per  cent.  Compared  with 
November,  1914,  the  workers  employed  were 
29  per  cent,  more  numerous  and  the  wages 
paid  amounted  to  58  per  cent,  more  than  that 
month.  In  recent  weeks  the  trend  in  all 
industries  has  been  to  grant  salaried  em- 
ployees bonuses  ranging  from  10  to  35  per 
cent,  of  their  annual  compensation.  This  is 
evidence  of  the  greater  buying  power  of  the 
public. 

THE    world's    crop    SHORTAGE 

A  third  factor  in  the  increase  in  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs  is  the  great  shortage  in 
crops,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  all 
over  the  world.  Take  wheat,  for  instance. 
The  world's  yield  for  1916  is  only  72  per 
cent,  of  1915.  The  production  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  82  per  cent,  and  in  Italy 
103  per  cent.  The  yield  in  other  countries, 
including  a  shortage  of  400,000,000  bushels 
in  the  United  States,  brings  ■  the  average 
down  to  72.4  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that 
150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  tied  up  in 
Southern  Russia  and  Rumania  by  the  war, 
and  hence  are  not  available  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  has 
dropped  to  2,717,000,000  bushels,  as  against 
3,054,000,000  bushels  in  1915.  The  yield 
of  oats  has  decreased  from  1,540,000,000  to 
1,220,000,000  bushels.  The  Canadian  wheat 
crop  is  159,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
376,000,000   bushels. 

The  food  supply  of  the  country  has  been 
growing  less  proportionally  for  a  number 
of  years  and  it  has  taken  only  the  increased 
pressure  of  demand  from  Europe  to  demon- 
strate this.  Consider  the  facts  presented  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

These  figures  are  based  upon  reports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  with  last  June  and 
accordingly  include  the  record  farm  yields 
of   1915.     With   the  severe  curtailment  of 


crops  in  1916  the  proportion  shows  a  more 
serious  decline  as  compared  with  previous 
decades. 


POPULATION 

1900 75,900,000 

1910 92,200,000 

1916 101,800,000 

SUPPLY  OF  MEATS 

1899 248  pounds  per  capita 

1909 213 

1915 219    "     " 

SUPPLY  OF  CEREALS 

1899 44  bushels  per  capita 

1909 35 

1915 40 


EXPORTS  TO   EUROPE 

The  fourth  factor  in  the  rise  of  prices  is 
the  enormous  exportation  of  foodstuffs  to 
Europe  in  the  last  two  years,  making  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  total,  which  will  prob- 
ably reach  $5,200,000,000  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  one-half  of  that  sum 
in  the  years  before  the  war. 

Exports  of  meats  and  dairy  products  for 
the  ten  months  ending  with  October  of  1916 
amounted  to  $220,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$207,000,000  in  1915,  $102,000,000  in 
1914,  and  $115,000,000  in  1913.  Exports 
of  principal  breadstuffs  were  $358,000,000 
in  1916,  as  compared  with  $446,000,000  in 
the  record  year  1915,  $204,000,000  in  1914, 
and  $170,000,000  in  1913.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  United  States  is  now  sending  to 
Europe  about  twice  as  much  foodstuffs  as  in 
the  years  preceding  the  war,  though  part  of 
the  valuation   is  due   to  the   inflated   prices. 

The  Government  is  now  carrying  on  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  necessities. 
It  is  doubtful  if  anything  of  real  value  can 
be  accomplished  immediately.  Speculators 
are  making  huge  profits,  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  there  is  a  combination  to  sup- 
port prices.  The  present  situation  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  economic  conditions,  under  the 
operation  of  supply  and  demand,  which  can- 
not be  changed  without  the  exercise  of  dic- 
tatorial powers  such  as  are  being  tried  abroad, 
or  the  placing  of  an  export  embargo,  which 
would  mean  the  starvation  of  Europe. 
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THE  WYOMING  PLAN  OF  MILI- 
TARY TRAINING 


BY   E.   A.   WALKER 

(Military  Director,  Cheyenne  High  School) 


WHEN  the  search  was  begun  for  a  plan 
of  military  training  which  might  to 
an  acceptable  degree  meet  the  needs  of  the 
occasion  and  at  the  same  time  not  violate 
our  traditions,  the  schools  of  Wyoming  were 
found  to  have  a  well-established  system  which 
was  growing  in  popularit}'  each  year.  This 
work  was  begun  in  the  schools  of  Cheyenne 
bj'  Lieut.  E.  Z.  Steever,  who  was  assigned 
to  duty  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  in  1911.  Be- 
ing interested  in  boys,  he  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  organize  a  Cadet  Corps 
in  the  Cheyenne  High  School.  Military 
drill  has  been  tried  many  times  in  the  regu- 
lar, non-military  schools,  but  has  not,  in  gen- 
eral, met  with  the  success  which  has  been 
accorded  the  "Wyoming  Plan";  it  had  been 
tried  in  Cheyenne,  but  had  been  dropped. 

Military  drill,  if  carried  on  as  an  exclu- 
sive activity,  will  not  tend  to  fill  a  boy  with 
a  consuming  enthusiasm.  Despite  his  in- 
stinctive admiration  for  a  soldier,  drill  will 
be  found  to  lack  elements  essential  to  the 
sustaining  of  youthful  interest.  Recognizing 
this  fact.  Lieutenant  Steever  introduced  the 
competitive  element.  For  instance,  he  pitted 
squad  against  squad  in  going  over  a  wall 
more  than  eight  feet  in  height.  A  Cheyenne 
squad  of  eight  boys  can  now  go  over  such 
a  wall,  taking  its  guns- with  it,  in  but  little 
more  than  six  seconds.  A  proximate  goal  is 
provided  by  giving  semi-annual  exhibitions 
which  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  elim- 
ination drills  in  the  manual  of  arms,  to  the 
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winner  of  which  is  given  a  medal ;  of  first- 
aid  work,  in  which  some  of  the  girls  of  the 
High  School  act  as  nurses;  of  ^setting-up 
exercises  and  contests  in  wall-scaling.  The 
members  of  the  winning  squad  in  the  scaling 
contests  are  awarded  medals  also.  The  plan 
of  division  into  scaling  squads  is  such  that 
there  are  large  and  small  boys  in  every 
squad.  The  smallest  boy  in  the  company 
may  be  on  the  winning  squad  and  so  is  not 
discriminated  against  on  account  of  size,  as 
in  the  regular  athletics. 

The  Wyoming  Plan  of  military  training 
contains  those  elements  which  appeal  to  a 
boy.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  boys  enrolled  in  the 
High  School  at  any  time  will  be  found  in 
the  Cadet  Corps  and  practically  all  of  them 
take  the  work  at  some  time  in  their  course. 
Its  activities  cover  everj'  phase  of  school  life. 
The  limitations  of  this  article  will  not  per- 
mit a  description  of  its  summer  camps,  its 
target  practise,  inter-squad  contests  in  schol- 
arship, or  social  functions.  It  appeals  to 
parents,  although  they  may  not  have  raised 
their  boy  to  be  a  soldier.  Indeed,  the  idea 
of  training  for  possible  warfare  may  be  to- 
tally lacking  in  the  minds  of  both  boys  and 
parents ;  but  serving  one's  country  on  the 
field  of  battle  is  but  one  phase  of  citizenship, 
while  firm  muscles,  a  sure  eye,  an  erect  car- 
riage, and  precision  of  action  are  attributes 
desirable  not  only  in  a  soldier,  but  also  in 
his   civilian   brother. 


INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 


What  Have  We  Learned? 


LAST  summer  an  epidemic  of  infantile 
paralysis,  first  noticed  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  June,  spread  with  great  rapidity 
across  more  than  half  of  the  entire  country. 
Not  only  were  many  afflicted — in  all,  there 
were  27,000  cases — but  the  mortality  rate 
was  unusually  large,  and  most  of  those  who 
survive  are  permanently  crippled. 

In  New  York  City  alone  there  were  9000 
cases.  From  one  or  two  a  day  during  the 
first  week  of  the  epidemic,  the  number  in- 
creased to  an  average  of  175  daily  in  the 
middle  of  August.  Then  the  disease  either 
was  checked  or  had  spent  itself,  and  the 
number  of  new  cases  dropped  steadily  at  the 
rate  of  100  less  each  week,  until  by  the  first 
of  October  there  were  only  sixteen  a  day. 
That  month  saw  the  end  of  the  epidemic. 

The  most  complete  and  informing  statis- 
tics are  those  of  the  Department  of  Health 
in  New  York  City.  It  found  that  85  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  were  children  under  the 
age  of  six  years,  and  that  three  out  of  five 
were  boys.  While  in  an  earlier  epidemic  in 
New  York  (1907)  the  mortality  rate  had 
been  only  5  per  cent.,  in  the  recent  outbreak 
it  was  more  than  26  per  cent. — 2343  deaths 
out  of  8927  cases  within  the  city. 

It  had  been  freely  charged  that  health 
authorities  and  physicians  in  general  suffered 
greatly  from  hysteria,  and  diagnosed  as  in- 
fantile paralysis  many  complaints  with  simi- 
lar symptoms.  In  apparent  support  of  these 
assertions  were  current  statistics  which  in- 
dicated a  remarkable  decline  in  the  number 
of  children  suffering  from  other  diseases. 
The  official  reports  show,  however,  that  of 
4474  cases  sent  to  New  York  hospitals  only 
145  proved  to  be  wrongly  diagnosed. 

The  disease  ("poliomyelitis,"  the  physi- 
cians call  it)  is  not  new.  Isolated  cases  had 
been  reported  to  every  health  department  for 
years;  and  several  previous  epidemics  had 
occurred.  But  our  medical  profession  frank- 
ly confessed  its  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  manner  and  agents  by  which  the  disease 
is  spread,  effective  methods  of  treatment,  and 
preventive  steps.  Leading  medical  scientists 
throughout  the  country  began  a  study  of  the 


problem  from  various  angles,  and  some  of 
their  findings  are  now  available. 

Poliomyelitis  is  a  germ  disease.  The 
micro-organism  which  causes  it  is  present  not 
only  in  the  sick  but  also  in  the  secretions 
from  the  noses  and  throats  of  healthy  per- 
sons who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  sick. 
The  sick  one  or  the  healthy  carrier  meets 
others,  to  whom  the  germs  become  trans- 
ferred. They  in  turn  spread  the  infection. 
Meanwhile,  here  and  there,  usually  in  wide- 
ly separated  locations,  the  infection  is  trans- 
mitted to  a  susceptible  person,  most  com- 
monly a  child.  In  adults  the  infection  tends 
to  remain  in  the  nose,  while  in  young  chil- 
dren it  more  frequently  invades  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  producing  paralysis.  This  is 
the  theory  of  most  investigators,  as  set  down 
in  writing  by  the  California  Board  of 
Health. 

A  report  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  is  in 
harmony  with  that  theory,  but  it  admits  that 
"some  insect  or  animal  host  may  be  a  neces- 
sary spreading  factor,"  although  specific  evi- 
dence is  lacking.  The  weight  of  present 
opinion  inclines  to  the  view  that  poliomyelitis 
is  exclusively  a  human  disease,  and  is  spread 
by  personal  contact — direct  or  indirect — 
whatever  other  causes  may  contribute  to  its 
spread. 

Experiments  with  monkeys  have  indicated 
that  the  disease  can  be  directly  transmitted 
from  person  to  person.  It  has  been  pro- 
duced by  direct  application  of  infected  matter 
to  the  nasal  membrane  of  a  monkey.  Over 
against  this,  however,  should  be  placed  the 
following  noteworthy  fact:  Out  of  7000 
cases  especially  studied  in  New  York  City, 
6521  (or  96.6  per  cent.)  did  not  communi- 
cate the  disease  to  a  second  member  of  the 
family.  In  205  families  there  were  two 
cases,  and  in  22  families  there  were  three 
or  more.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  many, 
and  perhaps  all,  of  the  duplicate  instances 
the  infection  was  simultaneous  and  was  not 
transmitted  from  one  to  another. 

In  suburban  communities  it  was  often  easy 
to  prove  that  the  infected  child  had  not  been 
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in  contact  with  anyone  suffering  from,  or 
who  afterwards  developed,   poliomyelitis. 

The  source  of  infection  in  nearly  all, 
cases  is  thus  a  healthy  carrier;  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  controlling  the  disease  lies  in  that 
fact.  The  medical  profession  hopes  that 
continued  research  may  afford  means  of  con- 
trol by  yielding  knowledge  of  practical  tests 
for  the  detection  of  carriers  and  for  distin- 
guishing between  susceptible  and  insuscepti- 
ble persons.  It  is  also  hoped  that  means  may 
be  discovered  for  rendering  persons  immune. 

Besides  the  recognized  passive  treatment 
of  the  disease,  it  was  found  that  with  a  cer- 
tain type  of  case  there  was  some  value  in 
the  use  of  a  serum  obtained  from  the  blood 
of  immune  persons  (those  who  hac  had  po- 
liomyelitis and  recovered).  The  serum  was 
chiefly  administered  in  early  cases,  thro^igh 
the  spine,  before  paralysis  had  set  in.  The 
authorities  are  not  yet  prepared  to  pass  abso- 
lute judgment,  but  they  believe  that  this 
treatment  frequently  arrested  paralysis  and 
favorably  influenced   mortality. 

Dr.   Simon   Flexner,   director  of   research 


in  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  believes  that  in- 
fantile paralysis  has  become  too  firmly  in- 
trenched for  it  ever  to  be  eradicated,  al- 
though reappearances  will  be  sporadic.  The 
recent  epidemic  itself  rendered  such  large 
numbers  immune  that  communities  visited 
last  cvTimer  ought  not  to  have  another  seri- 
ous outbreak  for  at  least  five  years.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Health 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  and  also 
of  Dr.  C.  H.  Lavinder,  an  expert  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  who 
has  given  especial  attention  to  the  problem. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  epidemic, 
temporarily  at  least,  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  "after  care"  of  those  who 
passed  through  it.  Nearly  all  of  these  chil- 
dren are  permanently  crippled.  Out  of  2715 
cases  fcllowed  up  carefully  in  New  York 
City,  1885,  or  t\vo-thirds,  are  unable  to 
walk;  530  more  are  partially  paralyzed  in 
the  lower  limbs,  and  273  have  one  or  both 
arms  totally  paralyzed.  Proper  treatment, 
continued  through  a  long  period,  will  bring 
relief  and  often  effect  a  cure. — H.  F. 


OUR  PHYSICAL  UNPREPAREDNESS 


EXPERTS  employed  by  American  insur- 
ance companies  have  made  careful 
studies  of  the  average  American  on  the  physi- 
cal side  in  his  relationship  to  problems  of  life 
insurance.  At  a  recent  convention  of  life- 
insurance  presidents  in  New  York  City,  one 
of  the  speakers,  Mr.  E.  E.  Rittenhouse, 
brought  out  certain  facts  tending  to  show 
that  the  physical  endurance  of  the  American 
people  is  seriously  declining. 

While  a  marvelous  increase  has  occurred 
in  wealth,  in  time-saving  and  labor-saving 
devices,  which  have  radically  changed  the 
living  habits  of  a  large  number  of  people, 
physical  vigor  has  materially  declined.  At 
the  same  time  the  per  capita  intake  of  food 
has  increased,  and  much  of  this  food  is  over- 
rich  and  injurious.  The  individual  Amer- 
ican as  described  by  Mr.  Rittenhouse  is 
"easily  winded,  weak  and  flabby-muscled, 
with  joints  stiffened  by  disuse;  he  is  lacking 
in  both  agility  and  endurance."  It  appears 
that  the  mortality  rate  from  wear  and  tear 
of  life  is  gaining  abnormally.  The  low- 
power  or  sub-standard  group  of  our  popu- 
lation, as  Mr.  Rittenhouse  terms  it,  is  ap- 
parently   increasing. 

These  are  some  of  the  items  that  Mr.  Rit- 


tenhouse set  forth  in  liis  attempt  to  visualize 
the  physical  American  as  he  walks  the  streets 
of   our   twentieth-century   cities: 

He  is  amazingly  prosperous.  In  two  genera- 
tions his  wealth  has  increased  540  per  cent.  He 
looks  smooth,  pink  and  healthy.  He  is  a  good 
liver.  He  hurries.  He  has  no  time  to  waste. 
The  age  at  death  of  the  American  people  is  about 
forty-three.  His  hair  is  aged  and  he  is  getting 
bald.  Nature  asks  why  hirsute  protection  is 
needed  indoors.  His  eyes  have  been  strained  by 
close-focus  and  inside  work,  hence  the  eyeglasses. 
His  teeth  put  up  a  good  front,  but  they  need 
attention. 

His  digestive  organs  have  been  given  too  many 
new  and  arduous  duties.  Under  exertion  he  is 
short-winded,  due  to  lack  of  exercise  or  a  bad 
heart.  He  is  designed  as  an  erect  outdoor  ani- 
mal, with  feet  and  legs  for  service,  but  he  not 
only  lies  down  by  night,  but  he  sits  down  by  day. 
His  400  muscles  are  virtually  all  soft  and  weak 
from  lack  of  use.  He  never  walks  when  he  can 
ride. 

He  would  not  think  of  mixing  bricks  or  scrap 
iron  or  gravel  with  the  fuel  for  the  furnace,  but 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  follow  this  plan  in  fur- 
nishing fuel  for  his  body.  He  seems  to  think 
"auto-intoxication"  is  some  automatic  way  of  get- 
ting pleasure.  He  should  note  the  insurance 
records,  which  show  that,  with  those  above  forty 
years  old,  having  fifteen  to  eighty  pounds  over- 
weight, the  excess  death  rate  ranges  from  9  to  75 
per  cent,  above  the  average. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


THE.  ELECTION   OF   1916 


LAST  month  in  this  department  we  re- 
produced various  expressions  of  opinion 
concerning  the  results  of  the  Presidential 
election.  After  our  December  number  had 
gone  to  press  there  were  published  signed 
statements  from  a  number  of  public  men  who 
had  taken  important  parts  in  the  campaign. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  was 
Mr.  Bryan's  comment  in  the  Commoner 
(Lincoln,    Nebraska). 

In  the  election  returns  Mr.  Bryan  reads 
the  country's  verdict  that  it  is  opposed  to  in- 
tervention in  Mexico  and  protests  against 
being  drawn  into  the  war  in  Europe.  In  his 
view  the  value  of  the  decision  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  victory  was  won 
by  the  West  and  South  without  the  aid  or 
consent  of  the  East.  Mr.  Bryan  also  exults 
in  the  fact  that  Chicago  had  as  little  to  do 
with  Democratic  success  as  New  York.  He 
seems  even  to  rejoice  in  the  abandonment 
by  Indiana  of  its  claim  that  party  success 
was  impossible  without  its  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  Bryan  points  out  that  of  the  twenty- 
three  "dry"  States  in  the  Union  seventeen 
cast  their  votes  for  Wilson  and  Marshall ; 
while,  in  addition  to  these,  the  President  se- 
cured the  votes  of  four  more  in  which  the 
Prohibition  amendment  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted. Since  he  regards  the  Democratic 
party  as  released  from  any  obligation  to  the 
liquor  interests  by  the  fact  that  in  the  elec- 
tion those  interests  threw  their  influence 
to  the  Republican  ticket,  Mr.  Bryan  holds 
that  it  is  now  the  plain  duty  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  take  up  the  prohibition  issue 
and  make  it  its  owmi.  He  calls  upon  "dry" 
Democrats  to  begin  work  at  once  to  secure 
control  of  the  party  organization.  State  and 
national.  "Nearly  half  the  States  are  now 
dry  and  the  number  will  be  swelled  to  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  thirty  before  1920.  To  take 
the  side  of  the  saloon  is  to  invite  disastrous 
defeat.  To  take  the  side  of  the  home  is  to 
draw  to  the  party  the  strong  young  men  who 
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are  coming  out  of  the  schools  and  colleges, 
and  who  will  within  a  few  years  be  the 
dominant  force  in  politics." 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  Comments 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  explanation  of  the  elec- 
tion appears  in  the  Metropolitan  for  January. 
He  finds  that  the  appeal  made  in  the  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  should 
be  reelected  because  he  had  kept  us  out  of 
war  and  because  we  were  prosperous  was 
one  that  would  naturally  "tell  very  strongly 
with  good,  honest  citizens  whose  preoccupa- 
tion with  their  own  pursuits  was  such  that 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  look  deeply 
into  our  international  relations  and  the  gen- 
eral world  conditions."  Colonel  Roosevelt 
thinks  it  would  have  been  highly  creditable 
to  the  average  man  if  he  had  possessed  the 
vision  and  disinterestedness  to  disregard  such 
an  appeal ;  but  the  fact  that  he  did  not  dis- 
regard it  simply  means  that  the  issue  had 
not  been  made  clear  to  his  eyes.  It  is  hard 
to  get  voters  to  make  a  political  change  be- 
cause of  concern  about  the  future.  The  fore- 
casts of  politicians  are  not  usually  taken  seri- 
ously and  voters  have  grown  skeptical  about 
all  promises  and  statements  made  during  the 
course  of  the  campaign. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  puts  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  Republican  defeat  on  the  shoulders 
of  Republican  Congressmen,  who,  he  says, 
had  either  failed  to  criticize  the  President 
for  specific  acts  of  his  administration  or  else 
had  divided  into  two  ranks,  half  of  them 
attacking  him  because  on  some  given  policy 
he  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  other  half 
because  he  had  not  gone  far  enough.  He 
declares  that  those  who  supported  Mr. 
Hughes  will  always  be  glad  that  they  sup- 
ported him,  believing  that  his  triumph  and 
the  national  welfare  were  closely  interwoven. 
They  now,  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  ear- 
nestly hope  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  meet  with 
every  success  in  the  task  before  him. 
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PAUL  LEROY-BEAULIEU  ON  GERMANY'S 

DESIGNS 


PAUL  LEROY-BEAULIEU,  long  the 
most  eminent  of  French  economists,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  writers  of  his  country 
in  the  field  of  politics  and  statesmanship, 
died  in  harness  last  month,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  The  latest  issue  to  hand 
(that  for  November  25)  of  the  Economiste 
Francais — the  weekly  journal  which  he 
founded  in  1873  and  of  which  he  has  been 
the  editor  ever  since — contains  an  article 
from  his  pen  on  the  situation  and  prospects 
of  the  war,  which  is  of  extraordinary  interest 
at  the  present  moment,  not  only  as  being 
perhaps  the  last  contribution  of  its  distin- 
guished author,  but  even  more  on  account 
of  its  bearing  on  the  discussion  of  possibilities 
of  peace  terms,  now  so  rife. 

This,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  121st  in  the 
series  of  weekly  articles  on  the  war  which 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  began  to  write  in 
August,  1914,  and  which  he  continued  with- 
out a  single  intermission  until  his  last  ill- 
ness. 

After  referring  to  the  re-capture  of  Mo- 
nastir  by  the  Allies,  the  writer  proceeds: 

Important  political  events  have,  likewise,  taken 
place  in  that  short  space  of  time.  It  is  well  known 
that  Germany,  which  combines  a  limitless  wicked- 
ness with  a  singular  naivete,  has  always  flattered 
itself  with  being  able  to  induce  one  of  the  chief 
powers  of  the  Entente,  despite  the  formal  en- 
gagements at  London  in  September,  1914,  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace.  Her  efforts  in  that 
direction  were  aimed  particularly  at  Russia.  She 
imagined  that  in  conceding  to  that  power  some 
territory  in  Armenia  and  illusory  rights  of  transit 
at  all  times  and  for  all  vessels  through  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Dardanelles  she  could  detach  the 
Empire  of  the  Czars  from  the  sheaf  of  the 
Entente  Powers. 

That  was  a  most  singular  presumption.  It  is 
evident  that  if — assuming  the  impossible — one 
of  the  Entente  Powers  proved  false  to  its  engage- 
ments and  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Central  Powers,  no  matter  with  what  conditions, 
the  future  of  that  treacherous  power  would  be 
ruined  forever.  It  could  not  hope  to  form  any 
alliance  whatever  for  generations  to  come.  It 
would  be  consigned  to  isolation  and  incur  the 
general  contempt  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  run  the  risk  of 
assuring  the  definitive  triumph  of  Germany, 
which  would  withdraw  its  troops  and  those  of 
its  vassals  from  the  treacherous  power's  front  in 
order  to  concentrate  them  upon  the  fronts  of  the 
powers  thus  abandoned  by  one  of  its  allies. 

What  would  the  situation  be  then?  Let  us 
suppose  Germany  actually  restoring  Russian  Po- 
land and  Lithuania,  but  compelling  the  Western 
powers    to   sign    a    peace    upon    the    basis    of   the 


status  quo  ante  bellum;  Germany's  power  would 
be  formidably  augmented  by  the  establishment 
of  suzerainty  and  implacable  control  over  its 
allies,  who  would  beyond  doubt  become  its  vas- 
sals. A  single  state  would  possess,  with  obedient 
delegates  for  certain  portions,  the  entire  center 
of  Europe  (Mittel  Europa),  with  the  whole  of 
the  Levant;  German  Europe  would,  in  fact,  com- 
prise all  of  present  Germany,  with  its  70,000,000 
inhabitants,  augmented  by  a  steadily  rapid  birth 
rate;  then  Austria-Hungary,  with  50,000,000  in- 
habitants; Bulgaria,  with  its  addition  of  12,- 
000,000 ;  Turkey,  with  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
millions. 

That  would  mean  a  compact  mass  of  over 
150,000,000  souls,  subject  in  the  military,  political, 
and  economic  domains  to  a  methodical  and  im- 
placable system;  controlling,  furthermore,  by  in- 
timidation the  territory  of  the  neighboring  neutral 
states:  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  Switzerland,  with  about  thirty 
million  souls. 

This  formidable  power,  such  as  the  world  has 
never  known,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, would  stretch  from  the  North  Sea  and  the 
shores  of  the  English  Channel  to  the  Adriatic, 
the  Egean  Sea,  and,  through  its  vassal,  Turkey, 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would  mean  the  complete 
subjection  of  Europe  and  the  beginning  of  the 
subjection  of  the  entire  world.  Deutscliland  iiber 
alles,  Germany  above  all,  would  become  a  reality, 
imposing  itself  on  the  whole  globe.  South 
America  would  soon  be  under  the  control  of  this 
Germany,  raised  above  all  the  other  nations. 
The  United  States  itself,  a  liberal  nation,  inclined 
to  federalism  and  to  individual  impulses,  would 
— a  thing  which  It  does  not  seem  to  take  into 
consideration — be  absolutely  Incapable  of  ever 
standing  up  against  that  titanic  power  of  Central 
Europe. 

Furthermore,  Germany  has  clearly  disclosed 
her  designs  to  annex,  under  one  form  or  another, 
Russian  Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland,  etc.,  a  thing 
which  would  add  twenty  mlliions  more  to  the 
enormous  populations  subject  to  the  monster. 

It  required  that  singular  combination  of  vil- 
lainy and  simplicity  for  Germany  to  expect  Rus- 
sia— the  writer  continues — to  fall  Into  the  crude 
trap  of  a  separate  peace.  Outside  of  her  tradi- 
tional loyalty,  her  interests  and  those  of  the 
German  Empire  are  most  obviously  antagonistic. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  requisite  that  the  Russian 
Government  should  publicly  and  clearly  express 
its  repulsion  for  the  insulting  advances  of  Ger- 
many. This  was  solemnly  done  by  the  Russian 
Premier,  M.  Stiirmer,  In  a  telegram  addressed 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber, 1916.  The  despatch  closes  with  these 
words: 

"Russia  will  maintain  intact  the  intimate  union 
which  binds  her  to  her  valiant  allies,  and  far 
from  thinking  of  concluding  a  separate  peace, 
she  will  fight  by  their  side  the  common  enemy 
without  the  slightest  faltering  until  the  hour  of 
final  victory. 

"No  hostile  intrigue  will  succeed  in  shaking 
the   irrevocable  decision  of  Russia." 
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The  Czar  addressed  at  the  same  time  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  to  the  Council  of  State: 

"I  firmly  believe  that  we  shall  realize  by  the 
heroic  efforts  of  our  arms  and  those  of  our  allies 
the  historic  aims  of  Russia  and  of  the  nations 
fighting  on  her  side." 

The  Duma,  too,  despite  the  severe  criticism 
on  many  points  which  had  been  uttered  there, 
was  the  scene  of  an  impressive  demonstration 
which    had    the    effect    of    producing    a    harmony 


only  seeming  before.  The  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine, who  exclaimed:  "The  national  defense  im- 
peratively demands  your  united  efforts,"  and  the 
Minister  of  War,  who  declared:  "//  is  not  the 
army  alone  ivhich  carries  on  the  ivar,  it  is  the 
entire  state,"  received   hearty  ovations. 

Thus,  in  Russia,  the  Czar,  the  Ministry,  the 
Duma,  the  entire  press,  one  may  say,  all  the 
corporate  bodies,  all  the  organs  of  public  opinion, 
advocate  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  final  victory. 


ENGLAND'S   "STATE   OF  MIND" 


A  REMARKABLE  anonymous  article, 
ostensibly  written  by  a  British  soldier 
returned  from  the  trenches,  appeared  in  the 
London  Nation  of  October  21,  1916.  It 
immediately  attracted  unusual  attention  in 
England  and  it  was  said  that  the  military 
authorities  made  special  efforts  to  learn  the 
author's  identity.  These  efforts,  however, 
were  apparently  unsuccessful.  Whether  the 
author  of  the  article  was  just  in  his  estimate 
of  British  public  opinion  at  home  or  not, 
those  in  power  were  evidently  much  per- 
turbed by  his  contemptuous  comments  on 
what  he  regarded  as  the  British  state  of 
mind. 

This  writer  described  his  own  feelings  on 
visiting  England  after  some  rhonths  at  the 
front  as  those  of  a  "visitor  among  strangers 
whose  attentions  are  kindly  but  whose  modes 
of  thought  I  neither  altogether  understand 
nor  altogether  approve."  The  people,  he 
says,  with  whom  he  really  is  at  home  are 
to  be  found  in  "the  England  that's  not  an 
island  or  an  empire,  but  a  wet,  populous  dike 
stretching    from    Flanders    to    the    Somme." 

Addressing  these  "strangers"  at  home,  this 
soldier  makes  these  direct  allegations: 

As  we  exchange  views,  one  of  you  assumes  as 
possible  or  probable  something  that  seems  to  us 
preposterous,  or  dismisses  as  too  trivial  for  com- 
ment what  appears  to  us  a  fact  of  primary 
importance.  You  speak  lightly,  you  assume  that 
we  shall  speak  lightly,  of  things,  emotions,  states 
of  mind,  human  relationships,  and  affairs  which 
are  to  us  solemn  or  terrible.  You  seem  ashamed, 
as  if  they  were  a  kind  of  weakness,  of  the  ideas 
which  sent  us  to  France,  and  for  which  thou- 
sands of  sons  and  lovers  have  died.  You  calcu- 
late the  profits  to  be  derived  from  "War  after 
the  War,"  as  though  the  unspeakable  agonies  of 
the  Somme  were  an  item  in  a  commercial  propo- 
sition. You  make  us  feel  that  the  country  to 
which  we've  returned  is  not  the  country  from 
which  we  went  out  to  fight!  And  your  reticence 
as  to  the  obvious  physical  facts  of  war!  And 
your  ignorance  as  to  the  sentiments  of  your 
relations  about  it! 


The  writer  proceeds  to  give  some  of  the 
reasons  which  seem  to  him  to  account  in  a 
measure  for  the  fact  that  the  British  civilian 
population  and  the  army  at  the  front  have 
drifted  apart  in  ideals  and  modes  of  thought. 
He  shows  that  when  men  have  taken  up 
arms,  not  as  a  profession  or  because  forced 
to  do  so  by  law,  but  under  the  influence  of 
some  emotion  or  principle,  they  tend  to  be 
ruled  by  the  idea  that  compelled  them  to 
enlist,  long  after  that  idea  has  yielded  among 
civilians  to  some  other  ruling  passion.  This 
is  partly  because  the  soldier  is  less  e.xposed 
than  the  civilian  to  new  intellectual  influ- 
ences and  so  is  likely  to  retain  firmly  or 
even  to  deepen  the  impressions  that  made 
him  a  soldier  in   the  first  instance. 

We  see  things  which  you  can  only  imagine. 
We  are  strengthened  by  reflections  which  you 
have  abandoned.  Our  minds  differ  from  yours, 
both  because  they  are  more  exposed  to  change, 
and  because  they  are  less  changeable.  While  you 
seem — forgive  me  if  I  am  rude — to  have  been 
surrendering  your  creeds  with  the  nervous  fa- 
cility of  a  Tudor  official,  our  foreground  may  be 
different,  but  our  background  is  the  same.  It  is 
that  of  August  to  November,  1914.  We  are  your 
ghosts. 

The  veil  that  hangs  between  the  sol- 
dier and  the  people  at  home,  according  to 
this  writer  from  the  trenches,  "is  not  a  nega- 
tive but  a  positive  thing.  It  is  not  intel- 
lectual; it  is  moral.  It  is  not  ignorance  (or 
I  should  not  mention  it)  ;  it  is  falsehood." 
"The  people,"  he  says,  "have  chosen  to  make 
for  themselves  an  image  of  war  not  as  it  is, 
but  of  a  kind  which,  being  picturesque,  flat- 
ters the  appetite  for  novelty,  for  excitement, 
for  easy  admiration,  without  troubling  with 
masterful  emotions."  According  to  this 
Avriter,  the  people  have  chosen  to  make  this 
image  because  they  do  not  like  or  can- 
not bear  the  truth ;  because  they  are 
afraid  of  what  may  happen  to  their  souls 
if   they   expose   them    to   the   inconsistencies 
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and  contradictions,  the  doubts  and  be- 
wilderment which  lie  beneath  the  surface 
of  things. 

Interpreting  the  spirit  of  the  army,  this 
soldier  declares  that  the  men  who  have  spent 
a  winter  in  the  trenches  do  not  describe  war 
as    "sport." 

It  is  a  load  that  they  carry  with  aching  bones, 
hating  it,  and  not  unconscious  of  its  monstrosity, 
hoping  dimly  that  by  shouldering  it  now  they 
will  save  others  from  it  in  the  future,  looking 
back  with  even  an  exaggerated  affection  to  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

They  carry  their  burden  with  little  help  from 
you.     For    an    army   does   not   live   by   munitions 


alone,  but  also  by  fellowship  in  a  moral  idea  or 
purpose.  And  that  you  cannot  give  us.  You 
cannot  give  it  us,  because  you  do  not  possess 
it.  You  are,  I  see,  more  divided  in  soul  than 
you  were  when  I  became  a  soldier,  denouncing 
the  apostles  of  war,  yet  not  altogether  disinclined 
to  believe  that  war  is  an  exalting  thing,  half 
implying  that  our  cause  is  the  cause  of  humanity 
in  general  and  democracy  in  particular,  yet  not 
daring  boldly  to  say  so,  lest  later  you  should  be 
compelled  to  fulfil  your  vows,  more  complacent 
and  self-sufficient  in  proportion  as  you  are  more 
confident  of  victory  and  have  less  need  of  other 
nations,  trusting  more  in  the  great  machine  which 
you  have  created  and  less  in  the  unseen  forces 
which,  if  you  will  let  them,  will  work  on  youi 
side. 


BRITISH  SENTIMENT  FOR  PEACE 


THAT  section  of  British  public  opinion 
which  favors  immediate  efforts  to  obtain 
peace  is  chiefly  represented  in  the  press  by 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Trevelyan,  M.  P. 

In  an  open  letter  which  he  addressed  last 
month  to  Americans  Mr.  Trevelyan  made  an 
appeal  for  mediation  in  the  war  by  neutral 
nations  (this  was  before  Germany  had  offi- 
cially declared  her  willingness  to  discuss 
peace  terms).  Apart  from  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  appeal,  Mr.  Trevelyan's  letter  is 
interesting  for  what  it  reveals  as  to  present 
conditions  in  Great  Britain.  He  states,  for 
example,  that  the  people  of  England  are 
probably  less  weary  of  the  war  than  the  other 
belligerents.  Great  Britain  started  as  the 
richest  of  the  warring  nations,  and  so  re- 
mains. She  enjoys  a  credit  that  permits  high 
wages  and  so  stimulates  a  fictitious  prosperity 
and  the  positive  want  which  accentuates 
war's  evils  in  Germany  and  Austria  has  not 
yet  been  present  in  England.  Still  the  kill- 
ing of  great  numbers  of  British  youth  has 
had  its  effect,  and  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  opin- 
ion the  general  war  weariness  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  intense. 

There  is  not,  nor  has  there  been,  any  ap- 
preciable movement  for  peace  at  any  price. 
Those  who  are  agitating  for  an  early  effort 
at  peace  negotiations,  including,  besides  Mr. 
Trevelyan  himself,  Messrs.  Snowden,  Pon- 
sonby,  and  Ramsay  Macdonald,  also  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  "no 
more  desire  than  the  wildest  war-monger 
that  the  war  should  end  before  Germany  is 
ready  to  evacuate  France  and  Belgium  and 
by  acts  acknowledge  the  abandonment  of  all 
designs  at  aggression  or  aggrandizement." 
The    people    who    attend    the    meetings    ad- 


dressed by  these  leaders  simply  desire  their 
government  to  negotiate  a  peace  if  it  can  and 
Mr.  Trevelyan  maintains  that  this  feeling 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  well-known  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  has  openly 
avowed  his  belief  in  a  war  of  attrition. 

Defining  the  attitude  of  the  masses  of  his 
countrymen,  Mr.  Trevelyan  says  that  they 
are  heartily  sick  of  the  war,  but  that  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  weariness  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  that  consequently  they  regard  peace 
as  hopeless  and  are  therefore  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  advocate  it.  He  believes,  however, 
that  if  it  were  once  brought  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  ordinary  Englishmen,  that  Germany 
is  now  ready  for  a  reasonable  peace,  to  ab- 
jure her  conquests,  and  above  all  to  evac- 
uate and  help  to  compensate  Belgium,  a  radi- 
cal change  would  appear  in  popular  opinion. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  evidently  has  little  faith 
in  the  sincerity  of  governments  or  in  "back- 
stairs diplomacy,"  but  if  we  may  assume  that 
it  will  some  day  be  possible  for  an  American 
President  to  say  in  quite  simple  and  direct 
language  to  the  British  people  (not  to  the 
government)  that  Germany  is  ready  to  give 
up  Belgium  and  France,  if  the  British  gov- 
ernment will  negotiate,  Mr.  Trevelyan  be- 
lieves that  something  like  this  would  happen : 
"First  would  come  a  roar  of  indignation  from 
the  reactionary  British  press,  the  government 
circles  would  shudder  at  the  lack  of  diplo- 
matic reserve ;  there  might  be  no  open  re- 
sponse at  once,  but  from  the  day  of  the  ut- 
terance, public  opinion  would  begin  to  form 
on  the  irrefutable  knowledge  that  a  peace 
could  be  obtained  satisfactorily  on  the  ques- 
tion which  was  most  vital  to  the  British 
people." 
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RUSSIA'S  REACTION  TO  POLISH 
"INDEPENDENCE" 


IN  no  country  did  the  recent  German-Aus- 
trian declaration  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  Poland  reverberate  more  widely  and  pro- 
foundly than  in  Russia.  The  main  reason 
for  this  fact  is  obvious:  The  action  of  the 
Central  Powers  pertains  only  to  Russian 
Poland,  /.  e.,  the  part  of  the  Polish  Kingdom 
captured  by  the  Teuton  armies  in  1915.  An- 
other reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Polish  soldiers  from  the  in- 
vaded territory  now  fighting  in  the  ranks  of 
Rus;ia's  armies.  Public  interest  in  Russia  in 
the  Polish  problem  is  also  enhanced  by  the 
Polish  Parliamentary  group  in  the  Duma, 
who  are  the  only  true  representatives  of  the 
population  inhabiting  Russian  Poland.  And 
when  one  remembers  how  incensed  the  Rus- 
sian people  were  by  their  government's  pas- 
sive attitude  toward  the  Polish  question  one" 
will  be  able  to  account  for  the  tremendous 
and  stormy  expression  of  public  opinion  in 
Russia  on  the  occasion  of  the  joint  announce- 
ment made  by  Germany  and  Austria  to  the 
effect  that  the  Polish  Kingdom  will  hence- 
forth exist  autonomously. 

The  representatives  of  the  Russian  Poles 
did  not  take  enthusiastically  to  the  Teutonic 
proclamation.  Some  called  it  incomplete, 
others  regarded  it  as  a  trap  and  a  provoca- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  Polish  Kolo  in 
the  Duma,  I.  S.  Garusevitch,  expressed  him- 
self as  follows: 

The  German  proclamation  of  Polish  "independ- 
ence" cannot  satisfy  the  Poles.  First  of  all,  be- 
cause it  does  not  solve  the  most  important  part 
of  the  problem,  the  Polish  aspiration  for  a  Po- 
land reunited  from  all  its  torn  parts.  The  pub- 
lished proclamation  of  Polish  independence  does 
not  include  Austrian  Galicia  and  German  Posen. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  very  definitely  declares  that 
independence  is  granted  only  to  the  provinces 
captured  from  Russia.  The  boundaries  of  the 
future   Polish   state   remain   unknown. 

It  is  quite  self-evident  that  one  must  regard 
the  act  of  Germany  and  Austria  as  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  create  a  gulf  between  Poland 
and  Russia  and  her  allies,  and  intended  to  sat- 
isfy the  constantly  growing  demand  in  Germany 
for  human  resources  through  the  mobilization  of 
the  population  of  the  occupied  provinces.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Polish  Kingdom,  making 
use  of  the  temporary  self-government  granted 
to  it,  will  not  be  caught  in  the  trap  spread  before 
the  Poles  by  the  authorities  in  power.  That 
which  Germany  and  Austria  gave  to  Poland 
resembles  less  than  anything  independence.  How 
can  one  speak  of  a  new  sovereign  state  when, 
without  consulting  the  will   of  the  people  in  the 
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ARCHDUKE     STEPHEN     OF     AUSTRIA,      SELECTED     AS 
REGENT   OF   POLAND,    WITH    THE   PROSPECT    OF    ELEC- 
TION  AS   KING   LATER 

(He  is  a  cousin  of  the  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
and  is  commander  of  the  Austrian  navy.  He  is  66 
years  old,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  energetic  mem- 
ber of  the   Hapsburg  hovise) 


person  of  its  new  government,  a  mobilization  is 
declared  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  Poles 
into  the  German  army?  And  this  when  there  is 
no  new  government  as  yet!  Even  the  form  of 
the  act  is  suspicious,  as  it  was  promulgated  by 
the  military  authorities  and  not  signed  by  the 
German  and  Austrian  Emperors.  .  .  .  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Polish  people  are  basing  all  their 
hopes  for  the  future,  as  hitherto,  on  Russia's  and 
her  allies'  victory  over  our  common  foe. 

The  negative  view  of  the  Austro-German 
act  expressed  by  M.  Garusevitch  found 
strong  support  in  the  ranks  of  the  Polish 
political  parties.  Criticizing  it  from  various 
angles,  the  Polish  leaders  invariably  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusions.  Thus  A.  P.  Led- 
nitzky,  an  acknowledged  Polish  leader,  head 
of  the  Moscow  Polish  Committee,  calls  in 
the  Rtisskia  J^cdomosti  (Moscow)  Ger- 
many's    "bold     and     resolute     gesture — the 
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THIS    IS    THE    WAY    THE    KAISER    WOULD    LIKE    TO 

GUARANTEE  THE   AUTONOMY  OF  POLAND 

From  Boudilnik  (Petrograd) 

mounting  on  the  Warsaw  citadel  of  the  ban- 
ner of  Polish  freedom"  "a  criminal  and  dan- 
gerous act."  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  the  white  Polish  eagle  will  begin 
its  new  flight  under  the  black  wing  of  Ger- 
man  militarism,"   he   declares. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  Germany  had  found 
the  opportunity  to  commit  her  present  act  only 
because  of  Russia's  inaction,  whose  great  word 
(referring  to  the  Grand  Duke's  manifesto)  was 
not  followed  by  deeds.  But  not  all  is  lost. 
Germany  did  not  solve  the  Polish  problem  as 
yet.  She  only  presented  it  in  its  full  appearance, 
making  it  an  international  problem,  which  only 
an  international  institution  may  solve.  Gefmany 
did  not  win  over  to  her  side  the  Polish  people, 
to  whom  there  can  be  no  new  Poland  without 
Cracow,  without  Galicia  and  Silesia,  and  with- 
out the  cradle  of  Polish  civilization — the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Posen.  Neither  Polish  political  thought 
nor  the  Polish  national  conscience  will  acquiesce 
in  the  creation  of  a  Poland  condemned  to  exist 
under  the  domination  of  German  influence,  Ger- 
man interests,  and  German  power.  The  Polish 
people  need  real  independence,  and  not  an  imi- 
tation of  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  Russian  people  toward 
the  Austro-German  act  is  best  expressed  by 
V.  A.  Maklakoff,  one  of  Russia's  most  emi- 
nent public  men,  and  by  Vladimir  Burtzeff, 
the  celebrated  revolutionary  historian,  in  an 
article  in  the  Petrograd  Retch.  The  former 
is  a  moderate  progressive,  and  his  interesting 
expression  is  perhaps  a  truer  portraj^al  of  the 


country's   frame   of   mind    than   that   of   the 
latter.     He  said : 

I  know  not  how  the  Poles  will  regard  the 
new  act.  But,  in  any  event,  it  will  be  hard  for 
us  to  blame  them.  We  were  unable  to  defend 
them,  we  let  them  pass  into  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  conquerors,  and  we  cannot  de- 
mand of  them  to  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
against  the  iron  fist  of  Germany.  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  Poles  will  understand 
the  German  trick,  will  not  err  as  to  its  real 
value,  will  not  forget  Posen,  and,  when  unable 
to  evade  mobilization,  will  feel  that  they  are 
not  soldiers,  but  German  captives.  But  should 
the  case  prove  otherwise,  should  there  be  among 
them  men  caught  in  the  trap,  laboring  under  the 
illusion  that,  fighting  us,  they  were  fighting  for 
Polish  independence,  we  cannot  blame  them.  We 
must  recognize  that  we  are  guilty  of  much,  that 
we  ourselves  helped  the  Germans  to  deceive  the 
Poles.  Our  guilt  is  in  the  fact  that  after  the 
Grand  Duke's  manifesto  we  behaved  as  if  de- 
siring to  show  that  it  should  not  have  been 
taken  seriously.  We  not  only  did  not  begin  to 
elaborate  the  plans  for  the  future  restoration  of 
Poland,  but  even  forbade  the  use  of  the  word 
autonomy  in  this  connection.  We  covered  our- 
selves with  eternal  shame  by  our  administration 
of  the  region.  We  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
pass  us  which  cannot  be  returned. 

Every  and  any  act  at  the  present  moment  would 
be  an  empty  promise  on  our  part.  Therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to 
answer  to  Germany's  proclamation  with  a  docu- 
ment of  ours,  with  an  announcement  of  restoring 
a  country  which  we  had  not  reconquered  yet. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  else,  it  is 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land cannot  be  the  work  of  one  group  of  states. 
The  war  will  be  ended  at  an  international  con- 
gress, and  it  is  for  the  latter  to  reestablish  Po- 
land. But  if  the  war  ends  as  we  hope  it  will, 
the  new  Poland  will  be  created  out  of  all  its 
former  parts.  The  future  of  Poland  is  no  longer 
in  our  hands.  Europe  will  have  to  take  care 
of  it.  Poland  will  be  reestablished,  as  the  security 
of  a  lasting  peace  in  Europe  will  demand. 

Russian  democracy,  if  Maklakoff  should 
be  regarded  as  its  spokesman,  considers  the 
Polish  problem  from  now  on  no  longer  a 
domestic  question  of  Russia.  Germany's  re- 
cent action  exempted  it  from  that  realm. 
But  Vladimir  Burtzeff  sounds  a  warning  to 
the  Poles  lest  they  be  carried  away  by  Ger- 
man promises  and  become  traitors  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies: 

Those  Poles  who  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war  banded  themselves  of  their  own  free 
will  into  Polish  legions  and  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  Germans  against  the  French,  English, 
Belgian,  Serbian,  and  Russian  soldiers  are  trai- 
tors to  the  cause  of  democracy   and  humanity. 

And  should  Poland's  independence  be  bought, 
in  the  case  of  German  victory,  at  the  price  of 
such  treason,  then — finis  Polonicrf 

This  cry  would  reach  the  ears  of  the  Poles 
from  every  country  where  for  centuries  they 
found    nothing   but    love    and    sympathy. 
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THE  DAY'S  WORK  FOR  AN  OCTOGEN- 
ARIAN EMPEROR 


OUTSIDE  of  Austria  comparatively  lit- 
tle was  known  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph's  remarkable  capacity  for  hard  work, 
even  in  the  later  years  of  his  long  life.  Writ- 
ing when  the  Emperor  had  reached  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  a  well-informed  contributor  to 
the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  of  Vienna,  said : 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  Emperor  rises 
•with  the  early  dawn;  in  winter,  hours  before 
daybreak;  in  summer,  with  the 
rising  sun,  no  matter  how  his 
rest  may  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  catarrh  which  has  trou- 
bled him  off  and  on  in  recent 
years.  He  is  soon  seated  at  his 
desk  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
documents  just  received  or  of 
those  left  over  from  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  complicated 
administrative  machinery  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  to  whose  varied 
important  concerns  military  and 
court  items  are  added,  is  a 
tremendous  task  upon  the  Em- 
peror, even  though  most  of  the 
affairs — save  where  the  admin- 
istrative heads  and  the  chiefs 
of  departments  appear  directly 
before  the  monarch — are  regu- 
larly submitted  to  the  Cabinet 
Council. 

The  duties  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  include  not  only 
the  obtaining  of  instructions 
from  the  Emperor  in  very  fre- 
quent audiences — at  least  two 
weekly  —  regarding  the  world 
policies  which  engage  the  monarch's  most  serious 
attention,  but  this  minister  also  delivers  the  reports 
of  the  ambassadors  and  other  diplomats,  which 
the  Emperor  peruses  very  carefully,  as  well  as 
of  those  consulates  which  are  in  a  measure  of 
a  diplomatic  nature. 

The  Imperial  Minister  of  Finance  has  charge 
of  the  Bosnian  report,  which  entails  a  minute 
exposition  and  important  decisions,  as  well  as 
of  the  highly  significant  communications  of  the 
military  chief  of  that  country,  which  must  be 
gone  over.  In  Austria  there  are — since  the 
Polish  national  ministry  must  be  regarded  as  a 
firmly  established  "ministry  for  Galicia" — the 
head  of  the  Cabinet  and  nine  heads  of  depart- 
ments, who  present  almost  daily  (the  former 
even  more  frequently)  at  least  one  report  in 
writing  to  the  Cabinet  Council.  The  same  is 
true  of  Hungary.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that,  according  to  its  own  records,  the  ministry 
submits  from  6000  to  7000  documents  annually  to 
the  Emperor  for  his  decision,  and  in  most  in- 
stances for  his  signature  also.  These  do  not 
include  those  important  political  decisions  at 
which  this  ruler  of  eighty-two  arrives  after  many 
hours'  consultation  with  the  ministers,   and   espe- 


cially some   of  the  official   dignitaries,   and   which 
are  delivered   as  oral   orders. 

The  burden  put  upon  the  aged  Emperor 
by  the  war  department  must  have  been  enor- 
mously increased  after  August  1,  1914,  but 
even  in  peace  times,  we  are;  told  that  about 
4000  papers  were  presented  every  year  by 
army  officers  either  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
necessary  information  to  His  Majesty  or  to 
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obtain  his  signature.  Part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  military  affairs  was  at  one  time 
transferred  to  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, but  Francis  Joseph  continued  to  be 
fully  informed  about  his  army. 

This  writer  estimates  that  at  that  time 
(1912)  the  Emperor  disposed  personally  of 
12,000  state  papers  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
exclusive  of  the  formal  communications  of 
which  he  took  cognizance. 

Every  working  day  the  documents  to  be  dis- 
posed of — placed  upon  shelves  in  a  wheeled 
stand  and  arranged  according  to  subjects — are 
brought  into  the  office.  They  are  taken  up  irt 
turn  and  examined  with  the  unparalleled  exacti- 
tude which  so  singularly  characterizes  the  Em- 
peror, and,  either  simply  signed  by  him  or  sup- 
plemented by  the  famous  brief  marginal  notes 
and  queries,  are  returned  to  the  respective  de- 
partments. The  papers  that  have  been  disposed 
of  are  dropped  into  the  lower  shelves  of  the 
stand,  and,  according  to  well-established  custom, 
the    military    attendant    on    duty,    or    a    Cabinet 
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official,  steps  gently  into  the  room  so  as  not  to 
disturb  His  Majesty,  takes  all  the  "settled"  mat- 
ter from  the  lower  compartments  and  returns 
the  papers  for  a  final  disposition,  according  to 
the  sovereign's  orders,  to  the  military  or  Cabinet 
officers.  It  is  often  a  question  of  great  masses  and 
heaps  of  matter  which  would  make  many  a  sub- 
altern groan  under  the  weight  of  his  almost  over- 
whelming duties.  And  this  work  is  performed 
by  a  man  of  eighty-two,  who  has  always  been 
parsimonious    with    the    time    devoted    to    recrea- 


tion and  at  best  shortened  his  hours  of  sleep  in 
order  to  taste  the  pleasure  of  an  early  morning 
walk  through  the  palace  garden  of   Schonbrunn. 

The  writer  says  in  conclusion: 

Truly  one  who  should  wish  to  lay  down  his 
load  by  the  wayside  because  he  finds  it  too  heavy 
should  think  of  the  burden  borne  by  the  foremost 
man  of  the  realm,  who  to-day,  after  a  reign  of 
sixty-four  years,  has  the  greatest  heart  and  the 
greatest  capacity  for  work  in  all  Austria. 


THE  NATIONAL   GUARD    AND    ITS 

BORDER  SERVICE 


NOW  that  many  units  of  the  National 
Guard  have  been  relieved  from  service 
on  the  Mexican  border  and  have  returned  to 
their  respective  States,  there  has  been  a  re- 
newal of  the  discussion  in  the  press  concern- 
ing the  value  of  the  Guard's  service  and  its 
probable  effect  on  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
organization. 

A  sentiment  that  seems  very  prevalent,  if 
not  practically  unanimous  at  the  present  time, 
among  the  members  of  the  Guard  is  clearly 
expressed  in  Collier's  for  December  9  by  Cap- 
tain Rupert  Hughes,  who  served  with  the 
69th  New  York  Regiment.  This  feeling  is 
summed  up  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
article,  in  which  Captain  Hughes  likens  the 
National  Guard  to  the  victim  of  the  fa- 
miliar "hold  the  baby"  trick,  which  is  usually 
worked  by  a  woman  who  rushes  up  to  a  man 
waiting  for  a  train  and  says:  "Oh,  sir,  please 
hold  my  baby  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  run 
and  find  iny  other  missing  children.  I  will 
be  right  back."     She  never  comes  back. 

So,  on  June  19  last.  Captain  Hughes  says 
that  Miss  Columbia,  sometimes  known  as 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  rushed  up  to  the 
Guard,  and  said,  with  great  excitement:  "Oh, 
sir,  please  hold  my  border  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  I  run  and  get  my  regular  army  re- 
cruited up."  The  National  Guard  could 
do  nothing  but  take  the  border,  and  it  is 
still  holding  it.  Columbia  has  never  come 
back  after  it,  because  she  could  never  get  her 
army  recruited  up.  There  is  a  bear  market 
so  far  as  recruiting  is  concerned. 

Captain  Hughes  maintains  that  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  get  volunteers  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  for  the  regular  army,  and  that 
we  can  no  longer  depend  on  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization like  the  National  Guard  to  do  the 
work  that  properly  belongs  to  the  regular 
army  in  time  of  peace.     It  has  cost  the  coun- 


try more  than  $100,000,000  to  keep  the 
Guard  on  the  border  for  the  past  six  months. 
Much  of  its  equipment  is  still  lacking.  The 
training  it  has  had  is  said  to  be  inferior  to 
what  it  could  have  got  in  its  State  encamp- 
ments. Naturally  there  is  little  enthusiasm 
among  the  men.  Indeed,  Captain  Hughes 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  present  motto 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Guard  is:  "Never 
again !"  Captain  Hughes  lays  the  blame  on 
Uncle  Sam  himself: 

Rather  than  pay  more  than  $15  to  a  private 
soldier,  he  is  keeping  on  police  duty  men  who 
could  be  earning,  many  of  them,  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  month;  he  is  fining  their  employers  and 
partners;  he  is  wrecking  businesses;  he  is  throw- 
ing families  on  the  charity  of  other  people. 

If  the  Guard  had  been  called  out  (as  it  was) 
rapidly  and  completely  equipped  (as  it  was  not), 
concentrated  along  the  border  (as  it  was),  drilled 
and  taught  to  shoot  and  skirmish  (far  more  than 
it  was),  rapidly  replaced  by  rapidly  recruited 
regular  regiments  (as  it  was  not  and  they  were 
not),  sent  home  to  appreciative  fellow  citizens 
and  restored  to  its  briefly  vacated  job  (as  it  was 
not),  we  should  have  to-day  a  splendidly  spirited, 
proud,  and  willing  force  of  over  100,000  citizen 
soldiers  well  trained.  And  they  would  continue 
in  the  armory  to  perfect  themselves  for  actual 
service. 

As  it  is,  the  Guard  was  called  out  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  physically  unfit  replaced  by  untrained 
recruits,  the  regiments  hurried  to  the  trains  or 
kept  too  long  in  State  camps.  They  were  sent 
down  into  a  wilderness  too  wild  for  maneuvers, 
they  were  kept  in  dismal  boredom  while  their 
jobs  were  lost,  their  opportunities  missed,  their 
rivals  established.  They  feel  that  the  country 
has  ignored  them;  they  feel  that  it  still  under- 
estimates their  sacrifice  and  is  indifferent  to  their 
distress.  The  Guard  will  come  home  in  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  resentment;  many  of  the  men  will 
feel  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  keep  their 
oaths  or  obey  any  future  summons.  There  will 
be  practically  no  recruiting.  For  what  induce- 
ment can  the  men  inside  the  jail  offer  to  the 
free  men  outside.  We  have  now  a  demoralized 
Guard;  no  bigger  army  than  before.  A  vast 
amount    of    money    has    been    spent,    millions    of 
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debts   incurred,    and   half   a   year   of   invaluable 
time  lost. 

The  crisis  is  greater  than  ever.  And  the  need 
for  haste  is  doubly  acute. 

Will  the  Guard  Be  Disbanded? 

Whether  this  position  is  sound  or  not, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  popular  one  in 
the  Guard.  The  Seventh  Regiment  Gazette, 
representing  New  York  State's  most  famous 
military  organization,  which  has  lately  re- 
turned from  its  border  service,  says  in  a  re- 
cent issue: 

This  is  the  one  question,  outside  of  the  prob- 
able date  of  the  return  of  the  balance  of  the 
Guard  from  the  border,  that  is  now  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  officers  and  men  in  that  serv- 
ice, the  veterans  of  the  many  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  regular  army 
officers,  who  are  looking  ahead.  What  is  the 
future  of  the  National  Guard?  Have  we  seen 
its  end?  There  is  no  question  but  that,  if  the 
present  legislation  stands  as  it  is  to-day,  it  will 
take  four  years  before  the  National  Guard  will 
be  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  it  will  be  dis- 
banded. This  is  a  broad  and  sweeping  state- 
ment, but  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  facts. 

Almost  without  exception,  every  man  in  the 
Guard  to-day,  when  his  period  of  enlistment  is 
up,  is  through  for  all  time.  This  is  true  in  all 
classes  of  organizations  and  in  all  States.  Unless 
some  provision  is  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
National  Guard  cannot  be  called  out  by  the 
President  into  the  active  service  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  period  longer  than  sixty  days  un- 
less a  state  of  war  exists,  which  will  act  as  a 
guarantee  to  the  men  who  take  their  oaths  of 
enlistment  in  good  faith,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  only  be  used  in  such  service  in 
case  of  a  real  national  emergency,  the  National 
Guard   is   doomed. 

Under  the  Hay  bill,  the  organized  militia  may 


now  be  mobilized  whether  there  is  a  national 
emergency  or  not,  and  the  men's  patriotism  taken 
advantage  of  at  the  expense  of  their  business 
careers,  simply  to  perform  duty  properly  the  job 
of  a  body  of  men  similar  to  the  Canadian  North- 
west Mounted  Police.  Whether  it  is  strictly  mili- 
tary or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  foundation 
of  the  National  Guard  is  built  upon  social  and 
good-fellowship  ideas,  which  lead  men  to  join 
and  to  ask  their  friends  to  join.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  Guard  is  mustered  out,  its  mem- 
bers will  not  only  not  ask  their  friends  to  join, 
to  meet  the  ever-present  necessity  of  recruiting, 
but  they  will  persuade  then»  not  to,  and  prac- 
tically none  will  re-enlist  themselves. 

All  this  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country 
in  bringing  us  more  quickly  to  the  only  really 
sensible  state  of  preparednessi — universal  training 
— when  we  see  our  National  Guard  disbanded 
because  of  inability  to  recruit,  and  the  entire 
reliance  of  the  nation  placed  upon  an  under- 
manned navy  and  an  undersized  army  that  cannot 
even  recruit  up  to  its  very  small  authorized 
strength.  We  of  the  Seventh  felt  that  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill  and  the  Federalization  scheme  were 
great  mistakes.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  National 
Guard  throughout  the  country  had  no  voice  in 
the  matter.  A  few  State  officers  of  high  rank, 
influential  at  Washington,  turned  the  trick,  and 
before  the  bill  became  a  law  the  Guard  became 
victims  of  its  provisions,  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
expected mobilization.  Men  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  penalized  for  their  patriotism  more 
than  once,  and  the  spirit  of  "Let  George  do  it," 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  public,  will  prevail 
also  in  their  conduct  in  the  future.  Then  uni- 
versal  service  will   come. 

In  regard  to  the  Seventh,  regular  army  officers 
on  the  border  have  stated  that,  taken  all  in  all, 
the  enlisted  men  in  its  ranks  constitute  the 
greatest  waste  of  volunteer  officer  material  that 
they  have  ever  seen.  These  remarks  are  similar 
to  those  made  in  the  past  wherever  army  officers 
have  come  in  close  contact  with  the  regiment. 
Sensible  legislation  will  ensure  the  continued 
existence  of  a  military  asset  very  valuable  to  the 
United  States,  even  with  universal  training. 
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GERMAN  VIEWS  REGARDING 

HOLLAND 


IN  a  recent  number  of  Die  Alldeutsche 
Bewegung  (Berlin),  Fritz  Blej-  gives  ex- 
pression with  great  frankness  to  the  German 
attitude  towards  Holland.  Whether  Hol- 
land shares  these  views  is  highly  problemati- 
cal. Mr.  Bley  declares  boldly  that  German 
patriots  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  that 
they  have  need  of  these  Holland  territories, 
already  fertilized  by  German  blood,  for  the 
enlargement  of  their  economic  domain. 

We  have  need,  upon  a  Rhine  become  German 
down  to  its  outlet,  of  the  free  traffic  which  the 
silent  resistance  of  Holland  renders  more  difficult 


for  us.  A  customs  union,  a  common  organization 
for  military  and  naval  defense — the  language 
of  command  being  High  German  in  the  army. 
Low  German  in  the  fleet — a  common  attitude 
towards  our  possessions  overseas,  conducted  in 
a  spirit  of  Netherlands  prudence  and  practical 
utility,  such  would  be  the  object  of  the  Germano- 
Netheriandic  alliance. 

If  Holland  were  a  simple  continental  power 
this  alliance  could  not  be  constituted  until  such 
time  as  Germany  could  impose  by  force  her 
just  pretensions;  but  since  the  vast  domain  of 
transoceanic  possessions  of  Holland  is  suffering 
daily  under  a  growing  menace,  the  lords  com- 
mercial of  the  Amstel  and  the  Meuse  are  urged 
towards  our  side  by  considerations  of  personal 
interest. 


ITALY'S   LABOR    PROBLEiMS  AND  THE 

WAR 


THE  effects  on  the  Italian  proletariat 
that  will  probably  be  set  in  operation 
by  the  war,  and  some  of  the  measures  and 
resources  needed  to  carry  out  a  wide- 
reaching  policy  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  governing  the  life  of  the  working 
classes,  are  presented  in  certain  of  their  more 
important  aspects  by  Signor  Angiolo  Cabrini, 
of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
Nuova  Antologia*  (Rome). 

The  writer's  viewpoint  is  in  no  wise 
narrowly  socialistic,  and  while  favoring  legis- 
lation and  dispositions  tending  to  improve 
the  relative  position  of  Italy's  proletariat,  he 
fully  realizes  the  prime  importance  of  main- 
taining intact  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  her 
population,  so  that  the  citizens  may  become 
mutually  helpful  in  building  up  national 
prosperity. 

The  writer  insists  that  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  "laboring  classes"  do  not 
only  comprise  the  industrial,  agricultural  and 
commercial  wage-earners,  that  the  interests 
of  all  those  of  moderate  means  are  quite 
reconcilable  with  an  increased  social  and 
economic  influence  of  these  workers.  The 
present  cataclysm  has  made  evident,  in  all 
fields  of  activity,  public  and  private,  the 
superiority  of  the  collective  organization  of 
private  enterprises,  either  directly  by  the 
government,  or  under  governmental  control. 
What  seems  miraculous  in  the  resistance  of- 
fered  by  Germany   owes   its  origin   to   this, 


and  the  allied  powers  have  had  to  resort  to 
it,  that  they  may  first  resist,  and  then  over- 
come their  adversary. 

The  transition  from  the  state  of  war  to 
the  state  of  peace  will  be  rendered  easier 
by  an  intermediate  phase,  which  was  lacking 
in  the  passage  from  peace  to  war ;  but  the 
transition  will  nevertheless  present  great 
difficulties.  The  new  currents  of  traffic, 
the  increased  wealth  of  the  neutrals,  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  demobiliz- 
ing of  the  army,  the  problems  offered  by  the 
redistribution  of  labor,  by  the  aid  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  unemployed,  by  the  defense 
of  Italy's  "man-power"  against  the  snares 
of  countries  eager  for  this  treasure,  all  this 
must  be  foreseen  even  by  those — and  the 
writer  is  of  this  nmnber — who  look  with 
confidence  upon  the  future  of  the  national 
economy.  The  collaboration  of  the  army 
and  navy,  of  the  leaders  of  industry  and  of 
the  master-workmen,  should  bear  good  fruit. 

A  main  requisite  is  to  equalize  taxation 
between  the  industrial  concerns  and  the  laige 
land-holdings.  Not  only  those  industries 
directly  connected  with  furnishing  supplies 
to  army  and  navy,  but  also  all  those  indus- 
tries that  profit  indirectly  by  the  war,  and  are 
enabled  to  realize  large  profits  because  of 
the  abnormal  economic  situation,  should  be 
made  to  pay  their  equitable  share.  The 
great  land  complexes,  which  have  been  too 
liberally  dealt  with  so  far,  should  be  brought 
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within  the  incidence  of  the  higher  taxation 
necessary  to  meet  war  charges,  and  after  the 
war  to  relieve  the  laboring  classes  from  the 
extra  expenses  due  to  the  higher  cost  of 
living.  The  central  idea  that  should  guide 
Italy's  policy  in  all  these  matters,  Signer 
Cabrini  defines  as  follows:  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  industries  essential  for  national 
defense,  by  making  them  conform  to  a  perfect 
type,  and  giving  them  an  extension  such  that 
the  passage  to  defensive  action  will  be  facil- 
itated. 

As    regards    pensions    for    invalidism    and 
old  age,   the  writer  demands  to  know  why 


the  state  delays  to  profit  by  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  mobilized  industries  to  require 
obligatory  insurance  by  contributions  from 
the  workmen  and  the  proprietors.  The  high 
salaries  and  the  great  profits  would  admit 
of  deductions  sufficient  to  constitute,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  a  first  nucleus  of  workmen 
inscribed  in  the  National  Provident  Fund, 
so  regulated  that  the  workmen  would  re- 
ceive as  much  as  though  they  had  paid  from 
their  youth  upward.  This  would  constitute 
a  great  political  gain  and  would  be  a  power- 
ful aid  to  the  working  classes  throughout  the 
country. 


THE  COST  OF  COAL 


THE  advanced  cost  of  coal  during  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  has  been 
brought  home  with  force  to  householders 
as  well  as  to  many  industrial  interests.  So 
serious  has  been  this  increase  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  universal  complaints  and  protests 
there  have  been  various  official  investigations 
and  remedial  steps  proposed  to  deal  with 
the   high   cost   of   fuel. 

Few  of  these  investigations  and  discussions 
have  been  entirely  free  from  prejudice  or 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  funda- 
mental economic  facts  connected  with  the 
ownership  of  the  mines,  and  the  mining, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  coal. 
Accordingly  a  paper  on  the  subject  presented 
to  the  American  Mining  Congress  at 
Chicago  on  November  14,  1916,  by  Director 
George  Otis  Smith  and  C.  E.  Lesher  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  re- 
printed in  Science  and  other  scientific  jour- 
nals, is  particularly  welcome,  as  it  supplies 
the  fundamental  facts  on  which  any  present 
or  future  plans  for  Government  control  or 
operation  or  ownership  must  be  based.  Such 
facts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  seldom  appear 
in  popular  or  political  discussions,  even  if 
they  are  known,  which  may  be  disputed. 

In  the  coal  industry  the  first  cost  or  min- 
ing cost  represents  the  value  given  to  a  ton 
of  coal  by  the  mine  operator  and  mine  work- 
er, including  the  expenditure  for  wages, 
supplies  and  power,  the  operator's  selling 
costs  and  his  overhead  expenses,  and  the 
original  or  resource  cost — the  royalty  or 
depletion  charge — and  the  profit  or  loss  on 
the  sale.  These  elements  vary  greatly  be- 
tween districts,  and  even  between  mines  of 


the  same  owners  in  the  same  district.  Ac- 
cording to  the  paper,  "It  is  not  practicable 
to  assign  a  very  exact  figure  to  the  mining 
cost — the  census  of  1909  indicated  an  aver- 
age of  $1  a  ton  for  bituminous  coal  and 
$1.86  for  anthracite,  but  these  figures  are 
believed  by  some  operators  to  be  too  low. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  show  in  a  general 
way  the  distribution  of  this  item:  the  cost 
of  mining  is  divided  between  labor,  70  to  75 
per  cent.;  materials  16  to  20  per  cent.,  gen- 
eral expense  at  mine  and  office  and  insurance, 
2  to  4  per  cent. ;  taxes,  less  than  1  per  cent, 
to  3  per  cent,  for  bituminous  coal,  and  3  to 
7  per  cent,  for  anthracite ;  selling  expense, 
nothing  to  5  per  cent. ;  and  recently  to  these 
items  has  been  added  the  direct  and  indirect 
cost  of  workman's  compensation,  which  may 
reach  5  per  cent,  for  bituminous  coal." 

Now  the  cost  of  selling  coal  must  be  con- 
sidered, for  it  may  be  little  or  nothing  for 
some  producers  who  sell  to  themselves  or 
direct  to  the  railways,  or  it  may  be  as  much 
as  15  cents  a  ton  for  prepared  sizes  of  an- 
thracite. But  the  important  element  is  the 
transportation  charge,  which  varies  natu- 
rally with  the  length  of  haul. 

In  the  interstate  traffic,  both  rail  and  water, 
bituminous  coal  probably  pays  an  average  freight 
of  nearly  $2  per  ton.  In  other  words,  the  trans- 
portation costs  more  than  the  product  and,  as 
some  parts  of  the  country  are  just  now  learning, 
is  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  value  of  coal, 
like  the  value  of  so  many  other  commodities,  is 
a  place  value.  The  average  freight  charge  on 
anthracite  is  higher  than  that  on  bituminous  coal ; 
first,  because  the  rates  are  higher,  and,  second, 
because,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  all  movement  con- 
sidered, the  coal  is  carried  a  greater  distance. 
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Then  comes  the  marketing  cost.  The 
commissions  of  brokers,  shrinkage,  and  de- 
terioration all  figure,  and  finally  there  is 
the  large  cost  of  retailing. 

About  half  of  the  anthracite  and  around  15 
per  cent,  of  the  bituminous  coal  is  retailed  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
individuals  are  directly  concerned  in  the  market- 
ing of  this  portion,  regarding  the  profits  on  which 
there  is  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion.  The 
margin  in  the  retail  business  between  cost  on  cars 
and  price  delivered  is  between  $1.25  and  $2  a 
ton  and  is  not  more  than  enough  to  give  on  the 
average  a  fair  profit.  The  shrinkage  and,  in 
part,  the  deterioration  are  together  seldom  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  weight  and  may  exceed 
four  per  cent.,  and  the  retail  dealer  also  must 
provide  in  his  selling  price  for  uncollectible  ac- 
counts. Advertising  is  a  large  expense — in  part 
carried  bv  the  retailer  directly,  but  all  borne  by 
the  industry.  The  largest  single  item  in  the  cost 
of  retailing  is,  of  course,  that  representing  the 
labor  of  handling  and  the  local  cartage,  which 
together  make  up  about  half  the  marketing  cost. 

With  all  these  various  costs  discussed  and 
analj'zed,  there  remains  to  be  considered  a 
primary  one,  namely,  the  resource  cost  or 
the  cost  to  the  operator  of  the  coal  in  the 
ground,  usually  expressed  as  a  royalty  or 
depletion  charge. 

The  present  average  rate  of  royalty  on  anthra- 
cite is  probably  between  32  and  35  cents  a  ton 
on  all  sizes,  which  is  from  12  to  14  per  cent,  of 
the  selling  value  at  the  mine.  The  minimum  rate 
(about  10  per  cent.)  is  found  in  some  old  leases, 
and  the  maximum  (20  to  27  per  cent.)  in  leases 
made  in  the  last  five  years.  R.  V.  Norrls  states 
that  in  the  late  sixties,  when  the  annual  output 
of  anthracite  was  around  15,000,000  tons,  royal- 
ties were  8  to  10  cents  a  ton  on  prepared  sizes, 
but  that  no  charge  was  made  on  the  smaller 
sizes.  In  the  seventies  the  rate  rose  to  25  cents  on 
prepared,  one-half  that  on  pea,  and  one-fourth 
on  smaller  sizes. 

Striking  a  balance  between  labor's  share 
and  capital's  return,  it  would  be  found  that 
"the  mine  worker,  the  trainman,  and  wagon 
driver  together  receive  fully  half  of  the 
price  of  the  anthracite  delivered  at  your 
house,  and  the  same  three  classes  of  labor 
receive  not  less  than  half  the  price  paid  by 
the  average  consumer  for  the  cheaper  soft 
coal.  In  a  similar  manner  the  average  re- 
turn on  the  capital  invested  in  land,  mining 
plant,  railroads  and  coal  yard  may  be  rough- 
ly calculated  with  the  result  that  landlord, 
bondholder  and  stockholder  of  coal  company 
and  railroad  together  receive  about  $1.15 
from  the  ton  of  anthracite  and  only  50  to 
75  cents  from  the  ton  of  bituminous  coal, 
and   of    either    of    these    amounts   the    mine 


operator's  share  is  only  a  small  fraction." 
There  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  reducing 
costs  in  mining  methods  or  wages,  but  the 
most  promising  source  of  relief  seems  to 
lie  in  reducing  transportation  charges  through 
a  shortened  length  of  haul. 

Though  many  a  consumer's  preference  for  coal 
from  a  distant  field  over  that  from  a  field  nearer 
home  is  based  on  special  requirements,  the  de- 
ciding element  in  the  preference  of  other  con- 
sumers is  simply  the  price,  and  this,  in  turn, 
may  be  largely  due  to  a  differential  freight  scale, 
which  is  thus  not  in  the  public  interest,  if  we 
ladmit  the  premise  that  it  is  wasteful  to  burn 
coal  in  hauling  coal  into  coal  districts  or  past 
such  districts,  except  in  so  far  as  quality  require- 
ments absolutely  demand  the  long-haul  coal.  The 
recent  eastward  movement  of  the  higher-grade 
coals,  in  part  caused  by  the  export  demand,  may 
involve  some  increase  in  the  average  length  of 
haul,  and  thus  in  the  transportation  cost  of  coal 
not  exported;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  en- 
forced adjustment  may  lead  some  consumers  to 
discover  nearer-home  sources  of  coal  equally 
well  suited  to  their  purposes.  Reduction  in  mar- 
keting costs  is  a  reform  so  close  to  the  consumer 
that  he  should  be  able  to  find  for  himself  what- 
ever relief  is  possible.  Professor  Mead,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  delivery  of  coal  is  costing  the 
dealers  50  cents  a  ton  more  than  is  necessary. 

The  paper  suggests  that  "The  burden 
that  seems  evitable  under  unregulated  private 
ownership  of  a  natural  resource  like  coal  is 
that  because  the  lands  containing  these 
national  reserves  of  heat  and  power  are  taxed 
and  because  the  individual  or  corporation 
properly  charges  up  interest  at  current  rates 
on  his  large  holding,  the  consumer  must  pay 
a  resource  cost  which  takes  into  account  the 
long  period  of  undevelopinent." 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "as  coal  is 
more  an  interstate  than  intrastate  commod- 
ity, any  regulation  of  prices  needs  to  be  under 
federal  control,  and  to  benefit  both  con- 
sumer and  producer  such  control  cannot 
stop  with  transportation  and  mining  costs, 
but  must  stand  ready  to  exercise  full  rights 
as  a  trustee  of  the  people  over  the  coal  in 
the  ground.  .  .  .  Public  regulation,  how- 
ever, will  be  fair  and  indeed  in  the  long 
run  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  landowner 
as  well  as  to  the  consumer,  to  the  mine 
worker  as  well  as  the  operator,  because  any 
such  agency  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, in  its  control  of  prices,  must  determine 
costs ;  and  as  we  interpret  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  whole  coal-mining  industry  the 
operators  are  willing  to  rest  their  case  on 
a  fair  determination  of  actual  costs  on  which 
their  profits  may  then  be  figured." 
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DRINKING  AMONG  SCHOOL  BOYS 


SOME  time  ago  a  schoolmaster  of  Co- 
logne, astonished  at  the  poor  work  done 
on  Mondays  by  the  fifty-four  boys  in  his 
class,  questioned  them  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Sunday  had  been  spent.  He  learned 
that  nineteen  had  spent  the  evening  before  in 
some  cafe  or  beer-garden,  that  twenty  had 
taken  wine,  twenty-four  beer,  and  nineteen 
brandy;  seventeen  had  had  both  wine  and 
beer,  fourteen  had  had  wine,  beer,  and 
brandy,  ten  had  been  very  tipsy,  and  eight 
had  been  nauseated. 

Writing  of  this  in  the  Gdrtenlaube  (Ber- 
lin), Dr.  E.  Hoppe  remarks  that  not  only 
do  hygienists  declare  that  water  is  the  only 
suitable  beverage  for  children,  but  that  peda- 
gogues are  convinced  that  the  cerebral  activ- 
ity of  the  child  and  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment demand  complete  abstention  from  alco- 


holic drinks  at  least  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years. 

Dr.  Boyer,  of  Vienna,  requested  a  certain  num- 
ber of  school  directors  to  divide  their  591  pupits 
into  three  categories:  good,  adequate,  and  inade- 
quate. Then,  with  their  aid,  he  divided  these 
into  five  classes:  (1)  those  to  whom  alcoholic 
drinks  were  unknown;  (2)  those  who  drank  oc- 
casionally; (3)  those  who  drank  beer  once  a 
day;  (4)  those  who  drank  it  twice  daily; 
(5)  those  who  drank  it  thrice.  The  results  were 
as  follows: 


Good 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

(1) 

41.8% 

49.2% 

9.0% 

(2) 

34.1% 

56.6% 

9.5% 

(3) 

27.8% 

58.4% 

13.7% 

(4) 

24.9  7o 

57.7% 

18.3% 

(5) 

24.9% 

33.3% 

66.6% 

Whence  the  conclusion  that  the  water-drinker 
is  almost  always  at  least  among  the  adequate,  if 
not  among  the  good,   scholars. 


DIAGNOSIS  IN  PULMONARY  AND 
OTHER  MALADIES— ITS  IMPORTANCE 


AT  a  dinner  recently  given  in  New  York 
City  by  the  Diagnostic  Society  it  was 
announced  that  about  half  the  funds  needed 
for  the  building  and  grounds  of  the  Diagnos- 
tic Hospital  to  be  erected  by  the  society  had 
already  been  pledged.  In  an  impressive 
speech  Dr.  Mandelbaum,  the  president,  de- 
clared that  in  New  York  City  alone 
3,000,000  people  are  suffering  from  the  in- 
ability of  general  practitioners  to  obtain 
proper  facilities  for  complete  diagnosis,  with 
insidious  disease,  chronic  illness  and  prema- 
ture death  as  the  unhappy  results  of  this  lack. 

It  is  obvious  that  various  degenerative  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  alimentary 
canal  or  the  several  organs  of  elimination 
may  present  in  their  early  stages  symptoms 
so  similar  in  character  that  only  the  trained 
expert  is  able  to  discriminate  as  to  the  true 
cause. 

Moreover,  such  experts  must  have  at  their 
command  the  most  modern,  delicate  and 
costly  apparatus.  For  example,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  increase  during  recent  years  in 
heart  disease,  only  seven  physicians  among 
the  8000  living  in  or  near  New  York  City 
are  equipped,  according  to  Dr.  Mandelbaum, 
with  complete  and  proper  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing a  thorough  examination  of  the  heart. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  tubercles 


in  the  lungs  are  not  always  due  to  the  specific 
bacillus  discovered  by  Koch  in  1882.  There 
are,  in  fact,  certain  minute  fungi  which  give 
rise  to  similar  symptoms,  and  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  a  correct  diag- 
nosis as  early  as  possible,  since  these  cases  of 
"false  tuberculosis"  prepare  the  way  for  the 
deadly  Koch  bacillus.  Such  diagnosis  is  ac- 
complished by  microscopic  examination.  We 
find  an  account  of  these  affections  in  the 
well-known  Spanish  magazine  Por  Esos 
Mundos  (Madrid): 

Pseudo-tuberculosis  is  frequently  due  to  mi- 
croscopic fungi,  of  which  three  principal  species 
are  now  known:  pulmonary  aspergilosis,  oospo- 
rosis, and   mycormicosis. 

Aspergilar  pseudo-tuberculosis,  which  has  been 
well  known  for  some  years,  is  due  to  the  develop- 
ment in  the  pulmonary  tract  of  a  species  of 
fungus  called  aspergillus  frumigattus.  The 
spores  of  this  are  found  in  the  atmosphere,  on 
trees,  and,  above  all,  on  the  surface  of  fruits. 
Birds,  especially  doves,  may  contract  the  affec- 
tion by  eating  contaminated  fruit,  a  small  tumor 
being  formed  in  the  mouth.  In  this  way  pigeon- 
fanciers  may  become  infected.  Besides  these, 
those  specially  open  to  infection  are  men  engaged 
in  handling  grain  and  seed  and  wool-carders. 

The  symptoms  of  this  pulmonary  aspergillosis 
exhibit  the  same  characteristics  as  those  of  true 
tuberculosis.  The  victims  become  emaciated,  lose 
their  strength,  cough  up  bloody  sputum,  have 
night  sweats,  and  at  the  last  high  fever. 
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Auscultation,  we  are  told,  merely  con- 
firms the  error  in  diagnosis  occasioned  by  the 
foregoing  symptoms,  since  it  likewise  indi- 
cates Koch's  tuberculosis.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  an  examination  by  micro- 
scope. It  will  then  be  found  that  the  sputum 
does  not  contain  the  Koch  bacillus,  but  does 
show  the  presence  of  the  myceline  filaments 
of  fungi,  which  can  be  readily  cultivated  in 
Kaolin's  liquid.  This  bacterial  examination 
is  of  the  highest  chemical  importance,  since 
if  the  victim  does  not  promptly  undertake 
curative  treatment,  the  specific  Koch  bacillus 
gradually  substitutes  itself  for  the  primitive 
fungus  in  the  invaded  organ. 

Among  the  forms  of  pulmonary  oosporosis,  one 
of  the  longest  known  is  pulmonary  actinomycosis. 
This  is  produced  by  the  fungus  actinomyces  and 
attacks  both  men  and  cattle.  Contagion  is  habit- 
ually contracted  by  grain-plants  impregnated 
with  this  micro-organism.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
flesh  to  be  penetrated  by  a  single  husk  of  wheat 
or  oats.  The  disease  may  also  develop  from  the 
inhalation  of  the  dust  stirred  up  when  the  grain 
is  handled  or  moved.  The  localization  of  this 
malady  is  in  the  mouth  or  neck;  it  passes  by 
extension  or  by  the  primitive  method  to  the 
lung,  which  may  become  affected  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  at  times  complicated 
with   pleurisy. 

Here,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
sputum  examined  by  the  microscope.  Aside 
from  the  actinomyces  there  exist  in  nature 
numerous  oospores  capable  of  causing  lesions 


in  the  mouth,  eyes,  or  lungs.  An  oospora 
ptihnonalis  has  been  recently  discovered 
which  causes  lesions  identical  with  those  of 
tuberculosis. 

There  exist  other  fungi  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  mycorinas:  the  rizomycor  parasiticus  and 
the  mycor  corymbifer  have  been  detected  in  in- 
valids of  long  standing  whose  cases  have  been 
diagnosed   as  "slow  consumption." 

These  discoveries  are  of  great  practical  inter- 
est, since  persistence  in  the  error  of  diagnosis  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  invalid.  In  fact,  indi- 
viduals attacked  with  the  forms  of  pulmonary 
mycosis  mentioned  can  be  cured  by  the  institu- 
tion of  adequate  treatment  when  the  nature  of 
the  malady  is  discovered  in  time.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  major  part  of  those  invalids  who 
grow  better  under  the  use  of  mineral  waters 
containing  sulphur  or  arsenic  are  precisely  those 
in  whom  the  Koch  bacillus  is  not  found,  but 
whose  sputum  reveals  the  presence  of  myceline 
filaments. 

It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments 
that  iodine,  suitably  administered  in  cases  of  this 
class  of  pseudo-tuberculosis  and  of  true  tubercu- 
losis, often  occasions  improvement  or  cure,  espe- 
cially when  a  preparation  is  selected  which  is 
easily  tolerated,  such  as  that  known  as  tri-iodo 
(triyodo),  which  is  invaluable  in  such  cases. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pseudo-tuberculosis 
is  not  detected  and  not  suitably  treated,  the  mal- 
ady develops  and  progresses  towards  phthisis  or 
dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  article  closes  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  all  invalids  who  cough,  spit,  or  lose 
flesh  should  have  microscopic  examination  of 
the  sputum. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FEMINISM 

UPON  PEACE 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected by-products  of  the  present  war 
has  been  the  tremendous  impetus  given  to 
the  cause  of  feminism.  In  almost  every  de- 
partment of  human  activity  hitherto  pre- 
empted by  men,  women  iiave  proved  them- 
selves zealous,  skilful,  and  acceptable  work- 
ers. Many  of  them  have  tasted  for  the  first 
time  the  joys  and  rewards  of  economic 
independence,  and  with  it  has  come  its  inevi- 
table concomitant,  independence  of  thought 
and  action. 

Many  observers  predict  that,  having  thus 
put  their  hands  to  the  plow  in  the  emergen- 
cies created  by  masculine  conflict,  women 
will  be  more  determined  than  ever  to  claim 
the  right  of  having  their  voices  heard  in 
council.  If  this  prediction  of  the  extension 
of  suffrage  to  women  as  a  result  of  the  effi- 


ciency and  devotion  displayed  by  them  be 
fulfilled,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  help 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  attainment  of 
a  permanent  world  peace.  It  seems  certain 
that  their  votes  would  be  cast  in  favor  of 
the  projected  European  Federation  whose 
object  is  the  elimination  of  international  con- 
flict by  means  of  international  legislation  and 
an  international  army.  A  writer  in  La 
Revue  Mensuelle  (Geneva)  holds  that  this 
ideal  would  cease  to  be  a  Utopian  dream  if 
women's  influence  becomes  politically  cogent. 
The  first  step  towards  its  realization,  he  de- 
clares, must  be  the  formation  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  in  such  formation  women  will  take 
an  important  part.     He  writes: 

Among  all  the  social  questions  raised,  that 
of  feminism  appears  to  us  to  be  of  capital  im- 
portance.     In    a    general    fashion,    theoretically, 
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woman  is  an  altruist,  man  an  egoist.  The 
woman,  if  she  be  married,  thinks  only  of  her 
husband  and  her  children.  The  sacrifices  of 
the  maternal  instinct  are  innumerable.  Even 
if  a  woman  desired  a  given  war  as  being  both 
just  and  profitable,  she  would  renounce  the  idea 
when  she  remembered  that  it  would  strike  less 
at  herself  thaa  at  her  husband  and  her  children. 
.  .  .  The  false  point  of  honor  would  quickly 
disappear  in  her  eyes.  She  would  yield  as  soon 
as  reasonable  conditions  of  peace  were  proposed. 

At  the  present  time  such  efforts  are  made  to 
excite  hate  and  passion  that  this  natural  pacific 
instinct  and  altruism  seem  to  be  somewhat  abated. 

In  man,  his  mental  structure  and  psychology, 
together  with  the  abstraction  made  by  certain 
social  and  political  elements,  form  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  abolition  of  war.  If  the  woman 
occupied  the  position  of  the  man  the  situation 
would   be   entirely   contrary;   her   instincts   would 


reinforce    her    reason    and    would    be    a    precious 
auxiliary   for   this   happy   suppression. 

The  writer  continues  his  argument  by  con- 
tending that  the  education  of  the  male  tends 
to  emphasize  a  false  idea  of  honor,  and  that 
his  heredity  transmits  the  germs  of  conflict. 

If  military  service  augments  these  tendencies 
in  men,  in  woman  her  cloistered  habits  favor 
contrary  tendencies.  The  courage  of  man  is  ac- 
tive, stamped  with  combativeness;  that  of  woman 
is  passive. 

If  a  parliament  were  composed  half  of  men 
and  half  of  women  the  psychologic  motives  fa- 
vorable to  war  would  disappear  in  this  fusion; 
there  would  remain  only  the  motives  of  ethnic 
hatreds  and  the  various  national  interests  of  the 
moment. 


THE  CLASSIC  LITERATURE  OF 

COLOMBIA 


THE  national  literature  of  Colombia  is 
fundamentally  Spanish  in  character  and 
spirit,  says  Gomez  Restrepo,  writing  in  Cul- 
tura  (Bogota),  though  it  possesses  individual 
traits  which  give  it  a  distinct  personality. 
He  continues; 

Look  at  Ruben  Dario,  for  example;  though  he 
was  French  in  spirit,  he  did  not  pretend  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  sound  tradition; 
and.  therefore,  after  having  paid  a  first  visit  to 
Spain  in  quest  of  consecration  for  his  genius, 
he  returned  later  to  the  peninsula  as  master  of 
a  new  literary  generation. 

But  though  our  great  poets  may  have  been 
inspired  by  the  antiquity  or  the  literature  of 
Spain — or,  on  the  contrary,  by  Italian,  French, 
or  English  poetry — they  have  perpetuated  in  mag- 
nificent verse  the  peculiar  and  expressive  aspects 
of  their  native  land,  and  they  have  been  not 
merely  poets  born  in  Colombia,  but  Colombian 
poets. 

In,  Colombia  there  are  but  few  examples  of 
the  novel  in  the  past,  but  these  few  are  illustri- 
ous, whether  in  the  form  of  an  idyll,  such  as 
Maria,  or  in  the  sort  of  realistic  narration  es- 
sayed by  Eugenio  Diaz  in  1866  in  Manuela,  or, 
finally,  in  the  works  of  the  moralists  of  the 
epoch  of  Mosaico,  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the 
best  pages  of  our  national    literature. 

In  our  modern  era  Anioquia  has  seen  the 
brilliance  of  a  school  of  regionalist  novelists, 
among  whom  Tomas  Carrasquilla,  whose  Frutos 
de  mi  tierra  has  merited  the  praise  of  Pereda, 
stands  in  the  first  rank.  These  authors  have 
demonstrated  that  regionalism  properly  under- 
stood can  produce  works  whose  success  tran- 
scends the  narrow  limits  of  a  territory  or  a 
province. 

Pax,  which  is  the  offspring  of  a  son  of  Bogota, 
does  not  bear  this  character,  since  we  have  here 
no  case  of  regionalism.     It  is  a  study  of  national 


manners  observed  under  one  of  their  most  dra- 
matic and  least  amiable  aspects — that  of  inte- 
rior convulsions   and  political   struggles. 

Mr.  Restrepo  expresses  pleasure  in  the  fact 
that  historical  studies  are  exerting  a  marked 
attraction  on  the  younger  writers  of  the  day. 
The  National  Academy  of  History  is  the 
center  of  such  efforts.  Among  veteran  wri- 
ters of  merit  in  this  field  are  Restrepo 
Tirado,  Ibanez  Posada,  Leon  Gomez, 
Henao,  and  Arrubla. 

Side  by  side  with  these  we  find  also  certain 
younger  men  who  work  with  patriotism, 
intelligence,  and  decision — Luis  Augusto 
Cuervo  and  Nicolas  Garcia  Zamudio,  Jose 
Maria  Restrepo  and  Fabio  Lozano  y  Lozano, 
Cortazar,  Duran  y  Villaveces,  etc. — and, 
dominating  over  all  of  them,  Raimundo 
Rivas,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  talents  and 
happiest  craftsmen  of  the  younger  generation. 

These  understand  the  modern  methods 
which  history  has  adopted  among  cultured 
peoples  .  .  .  they  have  an  affection  for  the 
epoch  of  the  " guerra  magna"  and  the  great 
figures  of  antique  Colombia ;  they  know  also 
that  veritable  history  demands  the  aid  of  the 
literary  art  to  distinguish  itself  from  the 
labors  of  the  simple  annalist.  Those  who 
have  formed  themselves  upon  the  study  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Taine  arid  of  Sorel,  of 
Houssaye  and  of  Vandal,  know  that,  despite 
the  vastness  and  the  elegance  of  these  struc- 
tures, they  are  none  the  less  solid,  built  as 
they  are  upon  meticulous  first-hand  investi- 
gation. 
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VERHAEREN,  BELGIUM'S  SPOKESMAN 


WHAT  Poland  has  suffered  in  the  loss 
of  Sienkiewicz,  Belgium  has  felt  in  the 
untunely  death  of  Emile  Verhaeren,  the  poet 
of  Belgian  nationalism,  who  was  crushed  to 

death   in   a   railroad   acci-      

dent  at  Rouen,  France,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
November.  A  review  of 
Verhaeren's  literary  ac- 
complishment, with  com- 
ment on  the  salient  char- 
acteristics of  his  genius, 
together  with  translations 
from  an  article  in  La 
Grande  Revue  (Paris), 
by  Georg  Brandes,  ap- 
peared in  the  August 
number  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  for  the  year 
1912. 

It  requires  only  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  his 
literary  work  to  find  that 
Verhaeren  has  expressed 
therein  the  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  Belgian  pa- 
triotism. His  great  imagi- 
native and  tragic  powers, 
his  lyric  abundance  and 
love  of  the  soil,  combined 
to  make  him  a  champion 
of  artistic  and  political 
freedom,  and  of  a  na- 
tional honor  that  must 
give  a  people  over  to 
physical  annihilation  rather  than  yield  a 
single  foot  of  the  soil  of  Belgium  willingly 
to  an  unlawful  invader. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  makes  com- 
ment on  his  death  in  the  following  editorial 
note: 

The  death  of  Verhaeren  is  unquestionably  that 
of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  in  Europe — even  the  Germans  have  not 
failed  to  give  him  his  due  rank.  It  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  little  strip  of  Belgian  territory, 
which  a  generation  ago  was  almost  barren  of 
genius,  has  in  our  time  produced  enough  poets 
and  dramatists  to  make  its  great  neighbors  en- 
vious. Max  Waller  and  Albert  Giraud  ushered 
in  la  jeune  Belgique,  which  in  verse  and  prose 
has  expressed  the  life  of  the  French,  Flemish, 
and  Walloon  elements  as  the  life  of  few  nations 
has  been  rendered.  "There  is  no  modern  writer 
more  national  than  Verhaeren,"  says  Edmund 
Gosse,  "and  to  study  his  poems  is  to  gain  such 
an  impression  of  'Toute  la  Flandre'  as  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  else." 


EMILE    VERHAEREN 


Before  the  rebellion  of  the  poets  in  th 
country  against  tlie  restraint  of  classic; 
meters,  Verhaeren  had  shaken  off  every  obi 
gation  and  was  writing  poetry  in  a  sty: 
which  Georg  Brandc 
calls  "a  powerful,  viril 
euphony,  always  sonorou 
occasionally  harsh.  Son: 
of  his  best  and  most  melc 
die  work  is  now  tran; 
lated  into  English.  Tb 
last  volume  to  appear 
"The  Sunlit  Hours, 
which  are  given  a  trul 
poetic  rendering  b 
Charles  R.  Murphy 
The  poems  of  this  colle( 
tion  were  written  to  h 
wife.  They  are  in  del 
cacy  and  spiritual  intei 
pretation  of  romantic  lov 
equal  to  the  greatest  En^ 
lish  love  poetry  eve 
written. 

In  these  poems  th 
purely  lyrical  side  c 
Verhaeren's  genius 
uppermost ;  love  of  natui 
dominates  his  inspiratior 
and  his  trend  towar 
symbolism  is  apparent  i 
every  poem. 

The  following  quot£ 
tion  is  one  of  the  tribute 
to  a  marriage  that  blesse 


a  period  of  his  life. 

Was  there  ever  in  us  one  caress, 

One  joyous  laugh,  or  tenderness 

We  dared  not  strew   before  us  on   our  way? 

Or  ever  prayer   in   silence  heard, 

Whose  dim   unuttered  word 

We  sought  to  stay? 

A  single  yearning  of  compassion, 

A  quiet  vow  or  one  of  passion, 

We  sought  to  slay? 

So  loving  thus. 

Our  hearts,  like  two  apostles,  went 

Seeking  the  lowly  ones  with  timid  brow, 

Who  feeling  then  so  bound  to  us, 

Proclaimed  on  high  love's  ravishment, 

As  a  flowery  people  loves  the  bough 

That  holds  them  bathed  in  the  suns  warm  ray 

Our   soul,   grown   greater   still   by  this    rebirth. 

Began  to  glory  those  who  feel   love's  sway, 

Increasing  love  by  love's  own  might. 

To  cherish  thus  divinely  the  whole  earth 

That  seemed  reflected  in  our  own  soul's  light. 


1  The    Sunlit    Hours, 
by  Charles  IK.   Murphy. 


Emile    Verhaeren. 
John  Lane.     72  pp. 


Translate 

$1. 
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HEIDENSTAM,  THE  SWEDISH  POET 


THE  new  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  for 
literature  is  the  popular  Swedish  poet, 
Verner  Von  Heidenstam.  Charles  Wharton 
Stork  compares  him  to  our  New  England 
poet,  Robert  Frost,  in  an  article  that  sum- 
marizes his  life  and  poetical  work  in  the 
Nation  (New  York),  of  November  30.  He 
whites  that  while  Heidenstam  differs  in 
many  respects  from  Frost,  there  is  one  re- 
markable similarit}',  the  power  of  intensifi- 
cation and  compression.  Particularly  is  this 
noticeable  in  the  poem  "Childhood  Friends," 
which  resembles  a  novel  of  Henry  James 
compressed  into  verse. 

The  two  poets  differ  principally  in  this  re- 
spect, that  while  the  poems  of  Robert  Frost 
seem  actual  transcripts  of  life  "records  of 
facts,"  the  style  of  Heidenstam  is  the  setting 
of  an  exotic,  artistic  sensibility  that  gathers 
from  life  bits  of  color,  moods,  searchings  into 
spiritual  states,  symbolic  incident,  and  illum- 
inates the  mind  with  sudden  flashing  gener- 
alizations made  from  these  detached  observa- 
tions. Still  for  all  this  which  seems  foreign 
to  general  popularity  among  the  masses  of 
the  common  people,  Heidenstam  was  placed 
second,  following  first  choice  of  Gustave 
Froding,  in  a  vote  taken  by  a  Swedish  news- 
paper last  summer  to  select  posms  for  an 
anthology  of  Swedish  verse  to  be  translated 


into  English. 


After  him,  however,  followed  a  tie  between 
Heidenstam  and  Erik  Axel  Karlfeldt,  another 
living  poet.  To  be  placed  next  to  Froding  in 
Swedish  poetry  is  a  popular  tribute  of  which 
anyone  might  be  proud,  and  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  Heidenstam's  talent  that  he  is  tied  with 
Karlfeldt,  a  poet  of  splendid  vigor  and  one  who 
usually  makes   a  much  wider   appeal. 

Heidenstam  has  Francis  Thompson's  sensitive- 
ness, and  in  his  lavish  use  of  color  is  akin  to 
Rossetti  and  to  the  Austrian  philosophical  poet 
of  the  present  day,  Hugo  von  Hoffmannsthal. 
He  is,  however,  much  less  consistent  in  developing 
his  thought  than  is  any  of  the  other  three.  Per- 
haps for  this  very  reason  he  seems  more  earnest. 

Gradually,  after  much  re-reading,  the  depth 
and  power  of  the  poet  begin  to  fascinate  the 
student.  The  sensation  is  something  like  looking 
down  into  the  ocean  through  a  confusion  of 
waves  and  gloomy  seaweeds,  until  finally,  far 
below,  glimpses  of  something  rich  and  strange 
begin  to  attract  the  eye. 

Heidenstam's  first  volume  of  verse,  written 
after  the  poet  had  spent  a  long  period  in  the 
Orient  and  in  Italy,  "Pilgrimage  and  Wan- 
deryears,"  gives  us  impressions  that  resolve 
into  the  record  of  the  poet's  pursuit  of  beauty. 

Jan.— 7 


VERXER    vox     HEIDENST.A.M 
(Awarded   the   Nobel   Prize   for   Literature,    1916) 

A  novel,  "Hans  Alienus,"  which  followed  the 
book  of  verse,  is  of  the  same  literary  texture. 
A  second  collection  of  poems  appeared  in 
1895. 

Again  he  continued  in  a  novel  the  mood  initi- 
ated in  lyric  poetry,  his  "The  Carolines"  being 
a  vivid  description  of  the  war  between  Charles 
Xn  and  Peter  the  Great.  Other  novels  and  his- 
torical sketches  followed,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  entitle  their  author  to  rank 
"as  a  prose-writer  whose  monumental  simplicity 
and  classic  beauty  of  style  leave  him  without 
a   rival   among  his  contemporaries." 

A  third  book  of  poems  was  published  in 
1915.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  years 
of  Heidenstam's  literary  activity,  he  has  been 
the  principal  figure  in  the  reaction  in  Sweden 
against  the  gloom  and  morbidity  of  Strind- 
berg,  and  in  this  he  was  "seconded  by  Oscar 
Levertin  (1862-1906),  a  mystical  poet,  nov- 
elist, and  essayist  of  Jewish  descent." 

Verner  Von  Heidenstam  was  born  in  1859. 
His  parents  were  of  the  nobility,  and  every 
advantage  of  travel  and  education  was  given 
him  in  his  youth.  His  wanderings  have 
given  him  a  power  of  sympathy  with  differ- 
ent classes  of  people,   but  his  birth  and   up- 
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bringing  have  made  him  logically  a  poet  con- 
cerned with  intensive  themes  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  his  own  spiritual  development.  How, 
then,  has  he  become  the  second  most  pop- 
ular poet  in  Sweden?  Mr.  Stork  answers 
the  question  with  a  reference  to  his  splen- 
did patriotic  poetry.  At  first  thought  it  is 
surprising  that  Heidenstam's  poetry  is  popu- 
lar at  all ;  his  style  is  compressed  and  abrupt 
and  at  first  repellant.  But  what  wonder,  he 
asks,  that  the  author  of  the  following  lines  is 
dear  to  his  fellow-countrvmen  ? 


SWEDEN 

Oh,  Sweden,  Sweden,  Sweden,  native  land, 

Our  earthly  home,  the  haven  of  our  longing! 
The  cow-bells   ring  where   heroes   used   to   stand, 
Whose  deeds  are  song,  hut  still  with  hand  in  hand 
To     swear     the     ancient     troth     thy     sons     arc 
thronging. 

Fall,   winter    snow!      And   sigh,   on    earth's   deep 
breast! 
Ye   orient   stars,   burn    in   the    summer   sky! 
Sweden,   dear   mother,   be   our   strife,   our   rest,        , 
Thou  land  wherein  our  sons  shall  build  their  nest, 
Beneath    whose    churchyard    stones    our    fathers 
lie. 


SIENKIEVVICZ    GREATEST  OF  MODERN 

POLES 


JCJST  as  the  hour  has  struck  when  Poland, 
once  the  most  magnificent  countrj-  of 
Europe,  has  again  the  hope  of  a  national  ex- 
istence, there  comes  the  news  of  the  death  at 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  of  Poland's  most  com- 
manding figure,  Henry  Sienkiewicz. 

Henry  Adams  Bellows  writes  in  an  article, 
"Sienkiewicz  and  the  New  Deluge,"  in  the 
Bclhuan  (Minneapolis),  of  November  2, 
that  "to  most  people  Polish  literature  frankly 
means  Sienkiewicz,  and  Sienkiewicz  means 
'Quo  Vadis'."  The  great  cosmopolitan 
genius  of  Lithuanian  Poland  ^vas  born  in 
VVola  Okrejska,  Lithuania,  in  1845,  of  noble 
parentage.  While  his  tastes  remained  pa- 
trician, his  love  for  the  actual  soil  of  his  coun- 
try led  him  to  the  exploration  of  every  cor- 
ner of  Poland  and  begat  in  him  an  intense 
sympathy  with  the  common  people  and  their 
needs.  He  graduated  at  the  L^niversity  of 
Warsaw  at  the  age  of  twcnt\-two  and  spent 
a  period  in  travel.  In  1876,  he  came  to 
America  with  a  party  of  expatriated  artists 
and  musicians  who  wished  to  establish  a 
Polish  commonwealth  in  Ainerica.  One  of 
these  distinguished  exiles  was  the  famous 
actress,  Helena  Modjeska.  They  settled  for 
a  time  in  the  little  village  of  Anaheim  in 
Southern  California.  Modjeska  relates  in 
her  memoirs  that  while  she  was  still  in 
Poland,  in  1875,  Sienkiewicz  fired  the  imag- 
ination of  the  group  with  fervid  descriptions 
of  America  and  the  Golden  West  gained 
from  reading  books  descriptive  of  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  arid  of  the 
flourishing  new  country  of  opportunity  and 
freedom. 

In  1880,  Sienkiewicz  began  the  great  tril- 
ogy that  established  his  fame: 


"Fire  and  Sword,"  wliicli  describes  the  Cos- 
sack invasion  of  the  Polish  Coinmonwealth 
under  Helminski  (1647-1651);  "The 
Deluge,"  which  deals  with  the  Swedish  in- 
vasion of  Poland  in  1655  and  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Swedes  from  the  Polish  Com- 
monwealth, and  "Pan  Michael,"  which  nar- 
rates the  events  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Poland,  terminating  with  the  siege  of 
Kamenyets.  The  epilogue  of  this  work  gives 
later  events,  the  Battle  of  Hotin,  1674,  and 
the  final  triumph  of  Poland  under  Sobieska. 

When  Sienkiewicz  wrote  these  stories  his  coun- 
try was  prostrate,  indeed,  but  at  peace.  Abortive 
attempts  at  revolt  had  apparently  proved  that 
Poland  could  no  longer  even  dream  of  a  future 
as  an  independent  and  united  nation.  None  the 
less,  in  some  ways  it  was  not  unhappy.  If  Dan- 
zig was  a  German  city,  Warsaw  a  Russian, 
Cracow  an  Austrian,  at  least  these  three  cities 
and  the  lands  around  them  were  prosperous.  The 
Poles  were  still  treated  unjustly,  still  denied  the 
rights  that  should  have  been  theirs,  but  the  period 
of  open  physical  brutality,  of  wholesale  robbery 
and  slaughter  seemed  to  have  reached  an  end. 
"The  Deluge"  appeared  to  be  merely  a  story  of 
the  remote  past. 

But  when  the  great  Polish  novelist,  wealthy 
and  full  of  honors  as  the  result  of  the  enormous 
popularity  of  his  stories,  was  nearly  seventy 
years  old,  a  second  deluge  burst  upon  his  coun- 
try. Three-fourths  of  the  old  Polish  kingdom 
has  been  made  a  battleground  in  the  past  two 
years,  much  of  it  not  once  only,  but  several  times 
as  the  tide  of  victory  ebbed  and  flowed.  Inva- 
sion has  swept  over  Russian  Poland  from  the 
German  and  Austrian  border  to  the  Dwina  and 
the  Marshes  of  Pinsk ;  it  has  ravaged  part  of 
the  old  Ukraine  of  the  Cossacks.  Four  times, 
with  advancing  and  retreating  armies,  part  of 
German  Poland  has  been  made  a  desert;  only  a 
few  square  miles  of  Austrian  Poland  have  es- 
caped conquest  and  reconquest.  Sienkiewicz's 
"Deluge"  has  been  acted  once  more,  and  before 
the   author's  eves. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY  AND 
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THREE  contemporaries  in  the  ranks  of  Ameri« 
can  authorship — comrades  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century — are  associated  once  again 
through  the  publication  at  this  time  of  intimate 
personal  memoirs.  The  senior  member  of  the 
trio,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  died  nine  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  As  poet  and 
critic  he  had  held  a 
place  of  real  leadership 
in  his  generation,  and 
shortly  after  his  death 
there  was  published  a 
two-volume  biography 
which  duly  commemo- 
rated his  1  i  f  e  w  o  r  k. 
Miss  Fuller's  book^  is 
less  formal  and  has  to 
do  only  with  the  poet's 
boyhood  and  adoles- 
cence at  Norwich,  Conn. 
New  England  village 
life  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century 
is  vividly  pictured  in 
Miss  Fuller's  chapters. 
"A  New  England  Child- 
hood" gives  a  sense  of 
actuality  that  few  biog- 
raphies   attain. 

"Years  of  My  Youth"  is  the  title 
that  Mr.  Howells  has  chosen  for  the 
delightful  chapters  that  relate  his 
life  story  up  to  the  time  when  he 
ventured  abroad  as  a  United  States 
consul."  To  his  contemporaries  the 
phrase  seems  quite  as  applicable  to 
every  period  in  his  career,  including 
the  present;  for  if  there  is  any  man 
among  us  who  has  retained  the 
youth  of  the  spirit  past  three  score 
and  ten  it  is  the  author  of  "A  Boy's 
Town."  His  formative  years,  which 
were  passed  in  Ohio  when  pioneer 
conditions  still  obtained,  were  not 
wholly  free  from  hardship  and  privation;  his 
opportunities  for  schooling  were  even  more  cur- 
tailed than  those  that  Stedman  had  enjoyed.  He 
and  Mr.  Gilder  were  both  graduates  of  the  print- 
ing office,  and  in  mature  life  they  were  both 
editors  as  well  as  writers. 

While  Howells  was  directing  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  at  Boston,  in  the  seventies,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  was  editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly, 
which  later  became  the  Century,  at  New  York. 
Each    in    his    own    way    gave    his    magazine    tho 

'  A  New  England  Childhood.  By  Margaret  Fuller. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.     294  pp.      $1.50. 

2  Years  of  My  Youth.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Harper 
&  Bros.      239  pp.      $2. 


best  that  was  in  him,  while  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  individual  creative  effort. 
Howells  began  as  a  poet  and  later  found  hii 
field  in  fiction-writing;  Gilder's  aim  was  always 
to  write  verse.  But  for  a  versifier  his  activities 
in  New  York  grew  more  and  more  practical  and 
multifarious.      Something    of   what    they   were    is 

revealed    in    the   volume 
of    "Letters,"    edited    by 
Miss  Rosamond  Gilder.' 
In    the    art    movements 
of    their    day    Mr.    and 
Mrs.    Gilder    were    al- 
ways interested,   and  in 
his      editorial      position 
Mr.  Gildef  was  able  to 
do   much    to   foster   and 
encourage    those    move- 
ments.     In    the    domain 
of     public     affairs     the 
problems      of      interna- 
tional    copyright,     civil- 
service        reform,        im- 
provement    of       city- 
housing   conditions,    and 
every  form  of  municipal 
house-cleaning    received 
Mr.   Gilder's  continuous 
and  well-directed  atten- 
tion  for  many  years.     He  became  a 
close    personal    friend    of    Presidents 
Cleveland     and     Roosevelt     and     of 
mdny   other   public   men.     This   vol- 
ume  of   letters   is   the    record   of   one 
of    the    most    useful    and    honorable 
careers   in   recent  New  York  history. 
Mr.  Gilder,  who  was  Mr.  Stedman's 
junior     by    eleven     years     and     Mr. 
Howells'    by   seven,    died   in    1909    at 
the  age  of  sixty-five. 


WILLIAM 

DEAN 
HOWELLS 


EDMUND 
STED 


CLARENCE 
MAN 


Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton's 
"Recollections  of  an  Alienist"^  is 
charmingly  unprofessional  in  style 
and  scope.  In  some  of  the  chapters  the  learned 
specialist  seems  lost  for  the  time  being  in  the 
story-teller  and  man  of  the  world — to  the  de- 
lectation of  the  non-professional  reader.  The 
grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton — in  159  years 
there  were  only  three  generations  of  Hamiltons 
— is  quite  as  truly  a  man  of  the  twentieth  century 
as  his  distinguished  ancestor  was  a  representative 
of  the  eighteenth.  The  reader  of  these  "Recol- 
lections"   is    easily    persuaded    that    some    of    the 

•  Letters  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  Edited  by  his 
daughter,  Rosamond  Gilder.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  515 
pp.      111.      $3.50. 

*  Recollections  of  an  Alienist.  By  Allan  McLane 
Hamilton.     George   H.    Doran   Co.     416  pp.     111.     $3.50. 
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mental  vigor  that  made  Washington's  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  ablest  controversialist  of 
his  day  may  have  been  transmitted  to  our  own 
time  through  the  workings  of  heredit3\  At  any 
rate  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book — not 
one  that  fails  to  reflect  in  a  distinctive  way  the 


DR.    ALLAN     M  LAXE     HAMILTON 

author's  individual  mentality.  Dr.  Hamilton  was 
the  friend  of  Louis  Agassiz,  of  Edwin  Booth, 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  of  many  other  brilliant 
personages  of  whom  he  has  treasured  reminis- 
cences.    He  has  traveled  much  and  has  appeared 


as  an  expert  witness  in  some  of  the  most  famoui 
criminal   trials   of   recent  times. 

It  is  of  importance  to  Americans  to  know  wha 
was  the  determining  thought  in  the  mind  of  on< 
of  the  greatest  of  American  philosophers,  thN 
late  Josiah  Royce,  the  last  year  of  his  life.  A 
collection  of  essays  written  during  this  perioc 
are  published  under  the  title,  "The  Hope  of  th« 
Great  Community."^  One  of  the  essays  is  largely 
autobiographical.  Although  Professor  Roj-ci 
held  the  chair  of  Natural  Religion,  Mora 
Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity  at  Harvard,  h« 
was  a  native  of  California  and  his  birthplace 
was     a     mining     town 


in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. Among  the 
influences  that  molded 
his  life  he  mentions 
the  teachings  of  Jo- 
seph LeConte,  his 
friendship  with  Ed- 
ward Rowland  Sill, 
the  literary  influence 
of  Herbert  Spencer 
and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
his  work  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University, 
and  the  lectures  of  the 
great  Germans,  Lotze, 
Schopenhauer,  and 
Kant.  His  topics  in- 
clude "The  Attitude 
of  Americans  in  the 
Present  War,"  "The 
Destruction  of  the  Lusi- 

iania,"  "The  First  Anniversary  of  the  Sinking  oi 
the  Lus'itan'ia,"  "The  Possibility  of  Internationa 
Insurance,"  and  the  title  essay.  While  Dr.  Royc< 
felt  deeply  his  own  elemental  opposition  to  th< 
community  in  certain  strong  prejudices  engen- 
dered by  the  events  of  the  war,  he  asserted  that 
he  tried  by  all  his  teachings  to  show  "that  w< 
are  saved  by  the  community."  He  hoped  th< 
"Great  Community"  would  see  better  times,  bui 
for  himself,  he  wished   not  to  survive  the  crisis 


DR.   JOSLXH    ROYCE 


PLACES  AND  PEOPLE 


THERE  is  a  quality  in  the  seaport  towns  of 
any  country  that  tempts  the  pen.  And  of  our 
own  seaport  towns  (with  the  possible  exception 
of  San  Francisco),  those  of  New  England,  wherein 
our  hardy  forefathers  began  the  making  of  the 
American  nation,  have  a  quality,  a  charm  to  the 
native  American  unecjualed  by  anything  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent.  Hildegarde  Hawthorne 
presents  these  old  towns  in  a  delightful,  chatty 
volume:  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Newburyport, 
Salem,  Beverlj',  Gloucester,  Marblehead,  Plym- 
outh, New  Bedford,  Provincetown,  New  London, 
and  New  Haven.^  Much  of  her  keen  observation 
and  reminiscence  touches  the  spirit  with  the  po- 
tent spell  of  history  that  is  intimately  and  in- 
extricably wound  about  the  lives  of  one's  fore- 
bears. The  author  has  felt  the  beauty  underlying 
the  grimness  of  the  New  England  shores;  the 
dignity  in  those  old  houses  that  overlook  the  sea, 

'  The    Hope    of    the    Cireat    Community.      By    Josiah 
Royce.      Macmillan.      136   pp.     $1. 


that  in  appropriateness  and  artistic  proportion; 
shame  those  of  the  present.  Even  the  old  ware- 
houses and  wharves  and  shipyards  have  not  es- 
caped her  appreciation,  and  these  are  given  fur- 
ther security  in  our  memories  by  a  series  of  ex- 
quisite drawings  by  John  Albert  Seaford. 

"Boston  is  a  mature  city,  a  mellow  city,  a  cit) 
of  experience  and  experiences,  a  city  of  ameni- 
ties, a  city  of  age,"  Mr.  Robert  Shackleton  writes 
in  "The  Boole  of  Boston."^  One  can  say  mucli 
more,  as  the  author  has  done,  by  way  of  reasons 
for  the  writing  of  a  good-sized  volume  on  Boston 
It  was  once  the  crux  of  a  great  mo\ement  thai 
still  lends  spiritual  fervor  to  its  classic  ground; 
it  has  possessed  from  its  beginnings  beauty  and 
dignity    and    charm,    and    now    it    stands    uniqui 

^  Old  Seaport  Towns  of  New  England.  l?v  Hildegarde 
Hawthorne.     Dodd,   Mead.     312  pp.     III.     $2.50. 

'  The  Book  of  Boston.  By  Robert  Shackleton.  Phila- 
delphia: The  Penn  Co.     3iZ  pp.     $2. 
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among  American  cities — particularly  so  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war — in  its  evocation 
of  the  historical  perspective  of  the  American 
nation.  Mr.  Shackleton  wisely  does  not  attempt 
to  tell  everything  about  Boston;  he  touches  its 
high  lights  and  executes  a  magnificent  sketch 
that  stirs  the  emotions.  The  first  chapter  is 
headed  with  a  drawing  of  the  "Shaw  Memorial," 
■which  holds  in  its  masses  of  bronze,  that  give 
the  illusion  of  rapt  movement  and  life,  the  very 
spirit  of  the  city.  Next  he  writes  of  Boston 
Common,  of  Beacon  Hill  with  its  purple-paned 
windows,  of  famous  streets  and  buildings,  of 
historical  personages,  the  old  North  End,  Faneuil 
Hall  and  the  waterside.  Back  Bay,  Harvard,  and 
many  other  places  and  historical  shrines  dear  to 
New  Englanders.  Then,  with  the  feeling  of  the 
true  artist,  that  Boston  is  more  than  Boston,  he 
brings  the  reader  to  the  old  seaport  of  Salem, 
to  Concord,  Plymouth,  and  Provincetown,  and 
closes  the  book  with  a  return  to  Beacon  Hill 
on  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  candles  are  lighted 
in  the  ancient  windows,  when  every  knocker  is 
wreathed  in  hoHy  and  the  surpliced  choirs  slowly 
pass  through  the  aisles  of  lighted  windows  sing- 
ing Christmas  carols — even  one  or  two,  as  one 
remembers,  in   Latin. 

Clara  Endicott  Sears,  whose  privilege  it  has 
been  to  be  counted  as  a  friend  of  the  Shakers 
in  the  old  township  of  Harvard,  has  written 
a  memoir   and  history  of  this  strange   sect  which 


she  calls  "Gleanings  from  Old  Shaker  Journals."^ 
The  Shaker  Village  at  Harvard  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  famous  Mother  Ann  Lee,  the 
founder  of  the  Shaker  communities  in  America. 
The  most  noted  Shaker  settlements  were  at  Har- 
vard, Mass.;  Lebanon,  Pa.,-  and  at  Niskayuna, 
near  Troy,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Sears  notes  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  certain  localities  observed 
by  many  writers,  that  they  seem  to  have  a  com- 
pelling attraction  for  certain  waves  of  thought. 
Thus  the  hills  that  border  the  Nashua  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  known  not  only  the  advent  of  the 
Shaker  religion,  but  the  "New  Eden''  of  Bronson 
Alcott,  the  strange  beliefs  of  Shadrach  Ireland, 
and  a  space  of  a  few  miles  distant  the  "Miller- 
ites,"  or  Second  Adventists,  preached  the  mil- 
lennium and  awaited  several  times  the  sound  of 
the  Last  Trump.  This  beautiful  volume  of  pa- 
thetic incident  and  reminiscence  contains  much 
material  valuable  to  the  historian.  There  are 
papers  from  the  hidden  cupboards  of  the  Shakers, 
old  diaries,  transcripts  of  their  hymns,  stories 
of  their  persecutions,  their  faith,  and  mysterious 
power  of  the  Spirit.  There  are  a  few  poems 
from  the  pen  of  a  young  Shakeress,  "Leoline"— 
one  a  sonnet.  And  there  are  many  photographs, 
old  and  new,  of  Shaker  settlements  and  of  Elders 
and  Eldresses.  One  agrees  with  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  old  Eldress  to  the  author,  remember- 
ing these  fine  old  religious,  zealots  of  Shakerdom, 
"They  were  good  men  and  women" — whatever 
may    be   thought   of   their   teachings. 


BOOKS  WITH  ART  VALUES  FOR 

CHILDREN 


ONE  of  the  first  things  a  child  wants  to  do  is 
to  look  at  pictures.  Usually  children  want 
to  make  pictures  as  well,  but,  in  any  event,  pic- 
tures create  for  them  a  world  wherein  they  live 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  world  of  reality.  It  is 
more  important  that  one  should  have  good  art  in 
children's  books  than  in  those  intended  for  adults. 
Therefore,  out  of  the  array  of  new  books  for 
toddlers  and  schoolchildren,  one  should  select 
those  that  are  well  illustrated  by  competent  ar- 
tists who  are  able  to  infuse  into  their  pictures  the 
mental  and  spiritual  qualities  that  should  be  im- 
pressed   upon    the    child's    imagination. 

Arthur  Rackham,  whose  elves  and  fairies  are 
so  well  known  to  buyers  of  books  for  the  young, 
has  illustrated  "The  Allies'  Fairy  Book,"-  a  se- 
lection from  the  fairy  tales  of  the  eleven  allied 
races.  The  tales  begin  with  "Jack  the  Giant 
Killer"  and  end  with  a  Belgian  fairy  story,  "The 
Last  Adventure  of  Thyl  Ulenspiegel."  In  this 
story  there  occurs  the  phrase  that  has  now  be- 
come familiar  to  nearly  everyone:  "How  can 
you  bury  Ulenspiegel,  the  spirit,  Nele,  the  heart 
of  Mother  Flanders?  She,  too,  may  sleep,  but 
she  cannot  die."  Edmund  Gosse  has  provided 
the  book  with  a  charming  introduction  that  com- 
pares  and    analyzes   fairy   tales. 

'  Gleanings  from  Old  Shaker  Journals.  By  Clara  Endi- 
cott  Sears.     Houghton.  Mifflin.     298   pp.      $1.00. 

'The  Allies'  Fairy  Book.  Introduction  by  Edmund 
Gosse.  III.  by  Arthur  Rackham.  Lippiiicott.  122  pp. 
$1./  5. 


■mf  tiiM 


Along  the  edge  of  the  sea 
at  Monterey,  Cal.,  where  the 
giant  cypresses  twist  and 
turn  their  aged  trunks  from 
the  sea  winds,  in  wild 
burned-over  spots  in  forests, 
in  every  place  where  great  trees  have  lived 
and  died  by  fire  or  by  the  slow  process  of  de- 
cay, you  will  find  "The  Clan  of  Munes,"^  those 
grotesque  stumps  that  bear  resemblances  to  hu- 
manity in  the  eyes  of  imaginative  children.  Fred- 
erick J.  Waugh  has  made  a  book  of  "Munes," 
with  a  running  text  that  tells  of  their  lives 
and  adventures.  They  are  live  folk,  if  you 
will,  but,  pressed  hard,  he  confesses  they  are 
spruce  trees  "torn  and  broken  by  storms,  riven 
by  lightning  and  eaten  by  ants  until  their 
broken  limbs  dropped  from  their  sockets"  and 
became  "Munes."  These  drawings  in  color  and 
black  and  white  have  a  marvelous  quality  and, 
together  with  the  delightful  text,  form  one  of 
the    most    attractive    picture-books    of    the    season. 

'  The  Clan  of  Munes.     By  Frederick  J.   Waugh.    Scrib- 
ner's.     56  pp.     $2.50. 
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SAMMY    AND    SUSIE    SHRIKE 

Sammy   Shrike  and   Susy   Shrike, 

They   went   and   fought,    oh  my! 
Till    their    mother    sent    them    both    to    bed 

Each    wearing   a    black    eye. 
(From   Gene  Stratton   Porter's  "Morning   Face") 

"Morning  Face,"^  a  book  of  nature  rhymes  and 
cunningly  caught  posture  of  birds  and  animals 
in  photographs,  is  the  latest  nature  book  by  Gene 
Stratton-Porter.  Her  pictures  are  a  triumph 
of  patience  in  catching  the  rare  moments  of  wild 
creatures,  and  the  rhymes  and  stories  were  writ- 
ten for  the  real  "Morning  Face,"  a  little  girl 
who  lived  for  a  time  in  her  home,  "Limberlost," 
in  Indiana.  The  jingles  are  for  reading  aloud, 
runes,  incantations  of  childhood  suitable  for  the 
magic  added  to  them  by  the  human  voice.  The 
birds  and  beasts  are  young  ones,  the  kind  chil- 
dren love  best.  The  book  is  bound  in  blue  and 
gold  and  contains  portraits  of  the  author  and  of 
the   little  girl   who  inspired   the   rhymes. 

The  book  that  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  for  the 
youngest  of  his  children,  "Water  Babies,"-  is  pub- 
lished in  a  revised  edition  prepared  especially 
for  American  children,  omitting  the  scientific 
and  religious  discussions  and  obscure  references, 
and  changing  certain  English  expressions  into 
American  forms.  There  has  never  been  a 
more  delightful  book  for  children  written  iIt 
this  captivating  story  of  happy  inspiration  by  the 
English  vicar,  who  was  also  novelist,  poet,  re- 
former, and  ifor  a  space  of  years  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Cambridge  University.  Mr. 
Clifton  Johnson  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  Kings- 
ley  had  a  wooden  hut  built  for  his  children  on 
a  bit  of  high  ground,  where  they  kept  books  and 
toys  and  tea  things,  and  that  there  he  brought, 
when  his  parish  work  was  done,  treasures  he  had 
picked  up  on  his  walk,  "flower,  fern,  beetle,  liz- 
ard, or  any  object  of  natural  beauty  that  had 
attracted  his  attention."  Also  he  writes  that 
Kingsley  said,  "I  wonder  if  there  is  as  much 
laughing  in  any  other  home  in  England  as  in 
ours."     The  illustrations  are  by  Frank  Nanjcivell. 

A  collection  of  the  fairy  stories  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  first  published  sixty  years  ago, 
has  been  revised,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  most  attractive  volume  called  "The 
Indian  Fairy  Book.""  These  stories  were  collected 
by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  one  of  the  first  men  to 
study    how    the    American    Indians    lived    and    to 

'  Morning  Face.  By  Gene  Stratton  Porter.  Double- 
day,  Page.     III.      128  pp.     $2. 

-  Water  Babies.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Macmillan.  111. 
222  pp.     $1.50. 

'  The  Indian  Fairy  Book.  By  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 
Stokes.     III.     iOi  pp. 


write  down  their  legends.  He  lived  among  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes 
for  thirty  years,  and  wrote  down  the  stories 
just  as  he  heard  them.  The  collection  was  first 
published  by  Mason  Bros.,  in  New  York,  in  1856. 

"The  Jolly  Book  of  Playcraft,"*  by  Patten 
Beard,  gives  directions  for  playing  sixty  games 
that  can  be  made  from  the  materials  found  in 
every  home.  Everything  is  made  so  simple  and 
so  clear  that  the  book  can  be  placed  before  the 
children  and  they  can  make  the  games  from  the 
pictures  alone.  All  the  tools  needed  for  this  list 
of  home  games  are  a  ruler,  pencil,  scissors,  and 
a    box   of   colored   crayons. 

A  charming  story,  "The  Memoirs  of  a  White 
Elephant,"^  is  told  in  the  first  person,  by  "Iravata," 
a  good,  wise  and  famous  elephant  of  Siam,  who 
served  his  friends,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Golconda,  so  well  that  he  becomes  the  guardian 
of  the  lovely  little  Princess  Parvati.  Mr.  S.  A.  B. 
Harvey  has  translated  this  delightful  elephant 
biography  from  the  French  of  Mademoiselle 
Judith  Gautier.  The  excellent  illustrations  are 
the  work  of  L.  H.  Smith  and  S.  B.  Kite. 

Frank  C.  Pape  has  painted  sixteen  color  plates 
for  "The  Russian  Story  Book,""  that  contains  many 
tales  from  the  song-cycles  of  Kiev  and  Novgorod 
and  other  early  sources  retold  for  healthy-minded 
boys  and  girls  in  their  early  teens,  by  Richard 
Watson.  The  stories  will  help  to  make  young 
people  understand  the  ideals  that  molded  the 
beginnings    of    the    Russian    nation. 

"The  King's  Highway  Series"'  consists  of  eight 
books,  each  bearing  a  particular  title,  as  "The 
Way  of  the  Gate,"  "The  Way  of  the  Mountain," 
"The  Way  of  the  King's  Palace,"  etc.  They  give 
a  mind-training  course  suitable  to  young  children 
in  the  home  or  in  private  school  by  means  of  the 
story  method.  The  literature  has  been  selected 
with  great  care  from  the  Bible  and  from  other 
books  of  a  distinctly  ethical  nature.  Six  hundred 
Bible  stories  are  retold,  and  copious  extracts  have 
been  made  from  the  works  of  the  world's  master 
story-tellers  and  poets.  A  scheme  of  particular 
virtues  and  vices  peculiar  to  children  at  various 
ages  is  dealt  with  in  each  volume.  Questions 
are  arranged  after  the  readings  so  that  the  suc- 
cessive selections  may  be  used  as  lessons.  This 
series  is  saved  from  a  machine-like  quality  by 
two  things,  the  literary  excellence  of  the  stories 
chosen  for  the  books  and  the  lack  of  moralizing. 
The  child  is  given  the  material  and  permitted 
to  reinforce  his  own  mind  with  the  inspiration 
of  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  stories.  The 
series  is  edited  by  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  Professor 
of  Religion  at  Yale;  George  Hodges,  Dean  of 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  and 
Henry  Hallam  Tweedy,  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology  at  Yale.  The  volumes  are  appropri- 
ately and  beautifully  illustrated  and  altogether 
form  a  fine  and  praiseworthy  effort  to  give  the 
modern    child    a    genuine    Christian    nurture. 

iThe  Jolly  Book  of  Playcraft.  By  Patten  Beard. 
Stokes.     226  pp.     $1.35. 

''  The  Memoirs  of  a  White  Elephant.  By  Judith  Gau- 
tier.    Duffield.     233  pp.     $1.50. 

"  The  Russian  Story  Book.  Retold  tales  by  Richard 
Watson.     111.     Macmillan.     307  pp.     $2. 

"  The  Kings  Highway  Series.  By  Sneath  Hodges 
Tweedy.     Macmillan.     75  cents  per  vol. 
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«"-T^HE    CRUSIjED 
1  F  LO  W  ER,"^ 


LEONID  ANDREYEV 


translated  by  Herman 
Bernstein,  presents 
three  novelettes  and 
five  short  tales  by  the 
great  Russian  novelist, 
Leonid  Andreyev.  A 
remarkable  story,"The 
Man  Who  Found  the 
Truth,"  hitherto  avail- 
able only  in  the  French 
and  in  abbreviated 
form,  is  worth  in  ac- 
tual values  to  the 
mind  and  spirit  a  hun- 
dred ordinary  "uplift" 
books.  A  theory  of 
life  evolved  by  a  man 
incarcerated  in  a  Rus- 
sian prison,  the  philosophy  of  the  "Iron  Grate," 
brings  the  prisoner  fame  and  secures  his  release. 
But  he  has  become  his  philosophy;  he  sees  the 
infinite  only  through  iron  squares;  and  postulates 
that  his  prison  is  "immortal."  Thus  after  he  has 
been  pardoned  in  his  old  age  he  hires  a  jailer 
to  imprison  him  in  his  own  home,  there  to  end 
his  days  under  the  iron  regime  which  has  been 
his  life  for  so  many  years.  In  this  story  Andreyev 
places  in  the  prisoner's  mouth  his  theory  of  truth, 
that  human  thought  seeks  not  the  truth  but  the 
"verisimilitude,  the  appearance  of  truth — that  is, 
the  harmony  between  that  which  is  seen  and  that 
which  is  conceived,  based  on  strict  laws  of  logical 
reasoning."  Another  story,  "Judas  Iscariot,  and 
Others,"  gives  a  most  remarkable  conception  of 
the  traitor.  "The  Ocean"  is  a  version  of  a  play 
published  in  1911.  "The  Crushed  Flower"  is  a 
touching  remembrance  of  a  little  boy's  psychology 
when  disillusion  first  pierces  his  mind.  "The 
Story  Never  Finished"  is  a  sketch  of  the  hopes 
of  a  social  revolutionist,  that  strange  joy  that 
knows  itself  foredoomed  to  success  through  per- 
petual defeat.  The  other  stories,  no  less  striking 
than  those  mentioned,  are,  "On  the 
Day  of  Crucifixion,"  "The  Serpent's 
Story,"  and  "Love,  Faith,  and 
Hope." 

Constance  Garnett,  who  has 
made  many  successful  translations 
from  the  Russian  of  Turgenev  and 
Dostoevski,  has  begun  a  series  of 
translations  of  eight  or  more 
volumes  of  Anton  Chekhov,  of 
which  two  volumes,  "The  Darling, 
and  Other  Stories'"  and  "The  Duel, 
and  Other  Stories,"  are  already 
published.  In  "The  Darling"  we 
have  one  of  Chekhov's  most  re- 
markable stories,  a  tale  that  holds 
up  to  derision  the  weak,  clinging 
type  of  woman  who  loves  any 
person  whom  fate  thrusts  into  her 
life. 

^  The  Crushed  Flower.  By  Leonid 
Andreyev.      Knopf.      361    pp.     $1.50. 

*  The  Darling  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Anton  Chekhov.  From  the  Russian  by 
Constance  Carnett.  MacmiUan.  329 
pp.     $1.50. 


STACY   AUMONIER 

(Author    of    "Olga    Bardel." 

one    of   the    important    novels 

of   the   season) 


"The  Duel,"^  and  eight  other  tales  selected,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  first  collection,  are  from  the 
best  of  Chekhov's  work.  This  great  Russian 
story-teller  was  born  in  Russia,  at  Tanarog,  a 
port  on  an  arm  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  year 
1860,  and  died  in  Germany  in  1894.  His  tales 
are  classified  by  Edward  Garnett,  in  an  intro- 
duction to  the  first  volume  of  this  series  of  trans- 
lations, as  follows:  Hundreds  of  short,  humorous 
sketches,  stories  of  the  life  of  the  town,  family 
and  domestic  pieces,  stories  of  provincial  life, 
of  peasant  life,  stories  of  unconventional  and 
lawless  characters,  and  psychological  studies, 
plays,  farces,  etc. 

"Olga  Bardel,"*  a  first  novel  by  a  writer  new 
to  literary  thoroughfares,  Stacy  Aumonier,  a 
young  Englishman  of 
French  Huguenot  ex- 
traction, is  a  work  of 
extraordinary  power 
and  reality.  It  is  what 
all  reall)'  great  novels 
are — a  biography  that 
frees  the  mind  to 
larger  spaces  by  means 
of  the  significace  of 
the  definite  and  the 
pa  rticular.  Olga 
Bardel  is  a  little  girl 
of  the  London  slums, 
a  half-starved  waif 
who  has  been  born 
with  such  God-given 
love  for  music  that  at 
at  the  age  of  five  she 
braves  blows  and  star- 
vation to  creep  into  a 
room  full  of  hardware  and  twang  pieces  of  wire  in 
pure  joy  of  appreciation  of  tone.  She  climbs  out  of 
the  squalor  and  filth  of  her  surroundings,  past  the 
clutch  of  odious  relatives,  up  from  poverty  to 
fame.  Then  life,  not  content,  rends  her  through 
the  power  of  her  affections,  and  once  more,  now 
a  grown  woman  and  mother,  she 
fights  the  down-pulling  forces  of 
life  and  emerges  on  the  heights  of 
serenity,  by  means  of  that  which 
the  author  calls  the  "soul's  power 
to  eternally  renew  itself."  Here  is 
a  real  novel  that  holds  the  wonder 
and  joy  of  living,  and  the  motive 
drive  of  vital  energy  in  the  frame 
of  an  enthralling  story. 

Mrs.  Trask's  pen,'  responding  to 
a  mind  of  rare  intelligence  and 
to  a  fine  sense  of  literary  art,  never 
fails  to  produce  something  worth 
consideration  from  the  standpoint 
of  American  letters.  But  her 
motive  is   always  intensely  ethical. 

3  The  Duel,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Anton  Chekhov.  From  the  Russian  by 
Constance  Garnett.  Macmillan.  323 
pp.     $1.50. 

*  Olga  Bardel.  By  Stacy  Aumonier, 
Century.      367   pp.      $1.35. 

''  The  Invisible  Balance  Sheet.  By 
Katrina  T'-ask.  John  Lane.  379  pp. 
$1.40. 
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Hers  is  a  passion  for  human  brotherhood  and 
for  righteousness  in  the  lives  of  individuals  as 
well  as  of  communities  and  states.  She  has 
written  a  novel  of  contrasts  in  the  life  of  to-day 
as  centered  in  New  York.  There  comes  to  a 
young  man  the  opportunity  to  live  a  compara- 
tively unworldly  life,  with  freedom  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  his  best  ideals,  and  the  alternative 
opportunity  to  accept  a  fortune  of  sixty  million 
dollars  bequeathed  in  the  will  of  a  great-uncle 
on  condition  of  his  never  marrying,  of  his  living 
in  New  York  Citj-,  and  so  on.  He  accepts  the 
fortune,  with  its  hampering  conditions,  and  sacri- 
fices the  fitting  and  worthy  choice  he  had  made 
of  a  companion  in  life.  This  plot  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  Mrs.  Trask  to  depict  certain  present- 
day  phases  of  American  life  and  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  the  unworldly  and  unselfish  career, 
as  contrasted  with  that  which  her  central  charac- 
ter had  unwisely  adopted. 

Algernon  Blackwood,  the  well-known  writer 
of  fascinating  tales  of  mystery  and  imagination, 
tries  to  alter  the  usual  conception  of  death  in  his 


last  novel,  "Julius  LeV'allon."^  The  quotation  by 
Professor  McTaggert  that  prefaces  the  first  chap- 
ter gives  the  scaffolding  of  the  story:  "Surely 
death  acquires  a  new  and  deeper  significance 
when  we  regard  it  no  longer  as  a  single  and 
unexplained  break  in  an  unending  life,  but  as 
part  of  the  continually  recurring  rhythm  of  prog- 
ress— as  inevitable,  as  natural,  as  benevolent  as 
sleep."  An  English  schoolboy  tells  the  story  in 
the  first  person.  He  meets  at  a  public  school 
a  remarkable  young  mate,  Julius  LeVallon.  The 
two  boys  seem  to  remember  a  life  together  some 
time  in  the  past.  Slowly  throughout  a  long 
period  of  years  they  unravel  the  skein  of  the 
past  and  expiate  a  crime  committed  in  a  remote 
period  of  antiquity.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
is  the  best,  a  more  convincing  and  stimulating 
narrative  than  the  later  half,  where  the  delicate 
suggestiveness  customary  to  Mr.  Blackwood's 
style  is  lost  in  the  realms  of  the  occult.  The  story 
is  valuable,  however,  because  it  teaches  that  life 
may  have  a  continuous  duration  not  only  in 
time  but  outside  of  it,  and  suggests  the  real 
duration    of   personality. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE 


THOSE  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  religious  faiths  of  the  world  and  in  India 
will  find  an  authentic  account  of  the  gospel  of 
early  Buddhism  in  Dr.  Ananda  Coomaraswamy's 
sumptuous  volume,  "Buddha  and  the  Gospel  of 
Buddhism.""  Beyond  the  endeavor  to  place 
Buddhism  in  its  proper  relation  to  Hinduism 
and  carefully  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  Nirvana, 
Karma,  and  reincarnation,  and  indicate  the  anal- 
ogies of  this  faith  with  those  of  the  West,  the 
author  shows  us  the  part  Buddhist  thought  has 
played  in  the  development  of  Asiatic  culture. 
Also  he  wishes  us  to  examine  in  this  period  of 
social  turbulence  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  which 
are  akin  to  those  of  the  Christian  mystics,  and 
see  if  they  shall  serve  as  a  view  of  life  whereon 
to  build  the  sociology  and  humanism  of  the  future. 
Therefore,  this  volume  must  be  judged  not  sim- 
plv  as  a  book  of  historical  perspective,  but  as  one 
that  definitely  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a 
philosophy  of  living  that  shall  bring  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  book  has 
illustrations  in  color  by  Abandindro  Nath  Tagore, 
C.  I.  E.,  and  Nanda  Lai  Bose,  and  thirty-two 
reproductions  in  black-and-white  from  photo- 
graphs. Dr.  Coomaraswamy  is  the  author  of 
"Essays  in  National  Idealism." 

"Hinduism:  The  World  Ideal,""  by  Harendra- 
nath  Maitra,  explains  the  foundations  of  the 
spiritual  unity  of  India  with  eloquence  and  the 
terse  phraseology  of  Western  thought.  Gilbert 
Chesterton  writes  in  the  introduction  that  the 
author's  enthusiasm  is  for  the  human  side  of 
Hinduism,  "which  touches  the  heart  and  makes 
the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Vedas  a  practical  religion 
and  poetry  for  the  common  people." 

1  Tulius  LeVallon.  By  Algernon  Blackwood.  Button. 
354  pp.     $1.50. 

-  Buddha  and  tlie  Gospel  of  Buddhism.  By  Ananda 
Coomaraswamy,  D.Sc.     Putnam's.     370  pp.     $3.75. 

^Hinduism:  The  World  Ider^l.  By  Harendranath  Mai- 
tra.    Dodd,  Mead.     137  pp.     $1.25. 


In  the  Monist  Quarterly  (October,  1916),  there 
was  gathered  together  by  the  eminent  Cambridge 
scholar,  Mr,  Philip  E.  B,  Jourdain,  a  quantity 
of  interesting  material  devoted  to  a  bicentenary 
commemoration  of  the  philosophical  and  scientific 
work  of  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz.  In  further 
remembrance  of  the  life  and  brilliant  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  philosopher,  Alfred  G.  Langley 
has  translated  the  entire  fifth  volume  of  Ger- 
hardt's  Die  philosopli'tschen  Schriften  von  G.  IV. 
Leibniz,  sub-titled  "Leibniz  und  Locke,"*  which 
consists  of  an  introduction  by  Gerhardt,  some 
short  pieces  on  Locke's  "Essay"  and  the  "New 
Essays  on  Human  Understanding";  and  in  ap- 
pendix a  translation  of  various  short  articles  by 
Leibnitz  that  have  bearing  on  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed by  the  "New  Essays."  The  clarity  of  the 
translation  will  commend  this  book  to  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  student  of  philosophy;  the 
content  will  meet  the  appreciation  of  those  who 
love  the  knowledge  of  philosophical  and  scientific 
theory  for  its  own  sake. 

Certain  essays  of  Herbert  Spencer  have  been 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  "The  Man  versus  the 
State,"^  and  each  essay  has  been  edited  and  com- 
mented upon  by  a  leader  of  American  thought. 
The  title  essay  is  criticized  and  interpreted  by 
David  Jayne  Hill,  "The  New  Toryism,"  by 
Elihu  Root;  "The  Coming  Slavery,"  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge;  "Over  Legislation,"  by  E.  H.  Gary; 
"From  Freedom  to  Bondage,"  by  Augustus  P. 
Gardiner;  "The  Great  Political  Superstition,"  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  "The  Sins  of  Legisla- 
tors," by  Harlan  F.  Stone;  "Specialized  Admin- 
istration," by  Charles  W.  Eliot;  "The  Duty  of  the 
State,"  by  William  Howard  Taft;  and  the  whole 
edited   by  Truxton   Beale,   a   student  and   disciple 

*  New  Essays  Concerning  Human  Understanding. 
Leibnitz.  Translated  1>>'  Alfred  G.  Langley.  Chicago: 
Open  Court.     861   pp.     $3. 

■■  The  Man  -scrsiis  The  State.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Edited  by  Truxton  Beale.  Mitchell  Kennerley.  357 
pp.     $2. 
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of  Spencer  who  believes  in  the  tremendous  value 
of  his  gospel  to  our  governmental  and  social 
system.  The  book  is  offered  as  a  handbook  for 
conservatives,  a  solid  volume  of  stabilizing 
thought  and  suggestion  that  will  reestab- 
lish self-reliance  in  American  character  and 
instil  common  sense  and  practical  wisdom  into 
the  minds  of  legislators.  For  the  man  or  woman 
who  wishes  to  see  clearly  just  what  problems 
the  United  States  is  facing,  and  which  must  be 
worked  out  to  our  best  national  advantage, 
there  is  no  better  contribution  to  political  thought 
than  this  volume  of  economic  and  sociological 
wisdom  founded  upon  the  broad  philosophical 
foundation  that  "those  forces  that  create  and 
develop  nations  are  not  to  be  restricted  by  pro- 
hibitory  acts   of   legislatures." 

The  late  Josiah  Royce  is  held  responsible  by 
M.  Anesaki,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Religion 
in  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokio,  and  1913-15 
Professor  of  Japanese  Literature  and  Life  at 
Harvard  University,  because  of  his  advice  and 
encouragement,  for  the  publication  of  a  volume 
on  Nicheren,  the  Buddhist  teacher  and  reformer 
of  the  13th  century.^  This  study  is  a  kind  of 
foreword  to  the  author's  forthcoming  work  on 
the  "Religious  and  Moral  Development  of  the 
Japanese."  The  teachings  and  influence  of 
Nicheren  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  present 
religious  attitude  of  the  Japanese  nation.  He  has 
been  called  the  "Nietzsche  of  Japan."  The  son 
of  a  fisherman  of  southeastern  Japan,  he  became 
a  monk,  later  a  great  religious  teacher.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  but  escaped  the  sen- 
tence and  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Sado  in 
the    northern    inclement   climate.      After    two    and 


a  half  years,  he  was  recalled  by  the  government 
and  later  went  into  voluntary  exile  among  the 
mountains  on  the  west  side  of  Fugi  at  Minobu. 
His  teachings,  which  unified  religion  and  ethics, 
rescued  pure  Buddhism  from  the  contamination 
of  spurious  beliefs  and  restored  it  to  the  purity  of 
its  original  high  ideals  and  to  the  worship  of  one 
Buddha  (Buddha  Sakya-muni),  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe.  To  the  restored  purity  of  the  Buddhist 
faith  can  be  traced — at  least  in  part — the  great 
vitality  of  the  Japanese  nation.  This  brief,  clear 
exposition  of  Nicheren's  personality  and  teach- 
ings is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
religious  psychology  and  a  clearly  cut  portrait 
of  a  man  Western  scholars  will  indeed  be  glad 
to  know.  A  chapter  on  the  Buddhist  conception 
of  reality  is  given  in  appendix. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific 
facts  underlying  the  classification  of  criminals 
and  the  pathological  data  of  the  causes  of  certain 
types  of  crimes,  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck  offers  the 
results  of  a  long  period  of  investigation  in  the 
criminal  department  of  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.  The  volume,  entitled  "Studies  in 
Porensic  Psychiatry"'^  (Criminal  Science  Mono- 
graph No.  2),  makes  no  attempt  at  conclusions; 
it  presents  a  series  of  typical  cases,  with  complete 
histories  and  much  that  goes  to  bear  out  the 
Freudian  theory  of  basic  causes  for  crimes  aris- 
ing from  morbid  psychology.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  encourage  the  idea  of  correction  and 
reformation  in  connection  with  crime  as  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  punishment.  Prison  reformers, 
lawyers,  judges,  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
offenders,  will  value  this  sound  work  that  offers 
a  scientific  basis  for  the  classification  of  criminals. 


ARCHITECTURE.  DECORATION  AND 

FURNISHINGS 


IN  "The  Colonial  House,""  by  Joseph  Everett 
Chandler,  a  leading  Boston  architect,  we  have 
a  full  exposition  of  the  three  periods  of  so-called 
colonial  architecture  in  America,  illustrated  from 
photographs  of  the  best  examples  extant  in  our 
Northern,  Southern,  and  Central  Atlantic  States. 
Developing  his  theme  as  an  architect,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler has  naturally  included  plans  and  details 
which,  would  be  of  practical  service  to  anyone 
at  the  present  time  building  a  colonial  house. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  elsewhere  so 
helpful  a  grouping  of  suggestions  based  upon  a 
thorough   study   of    original    models. 

"The  Woodcarver  of  Salem, "^  by  Frank  Cousins 
and  Phil  M.  Riley,  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Samuel  Mclntire,  of  Salem,  whose  distinction  as 
an  architect  and  designer,  as  well  as  a  craftsman, 
is  preserved  in  many  of  the  stately  houses  of  the 

'Nicheren:  The  Buddhist  Prophet.  By  Masararu 
Anesaki.      Harvard    University    Press.       160    pp.      $1.25. 

■^  Studies  in  Forensic  Psychiatry.  By  Bernard  Glueck, 
M.D.     Little,  Brown.     269  pp.     $2.50. 

^  The  Colonial  House.  By  Joseph  Everett  Chandler. 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.      341   pp.      111.      $2.50. 

'The  Wood-Carver  of  Salem.  Samuel  Mclntire:  His 
r.ife  and  Work.  By  Frank  Cousins  and  Phil  M.  RUey. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.      168   pp.      111.     $7.50. 


third  Colonial  period  that  still  adorn  the  ancient 
streets  of  Salem.  Although  Mclntire's  work  wat 
done  during  the  thirty  years  that  followed  the 
American  Revolution,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  termed  "Colonial"  rather 
than  "Georgian."  Mclntire  passed  his  whole 
life  and  did  all  his  work  in  Salem,  never  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  productions  of 
Wrenn  and  other  contemporary  English  archi- 
tects. Yet  he  attained  high  rank  as  a  designer 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  this  book, 
he  was  our  foremost  Colonial  architect  of  do- 
mestic buildings.  At  any  rate,  his  genius  as  a 
craftsman  contributed  powerfully  to  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  wood  in  the  New  England 
buildings  of  his  time. 

A  great  deal  of  exceedingly  useful  information 
for  the  use  of  the  collector  and  general  reader  is 
supplied  in  "The  Practical  Book  of  Early  Ameri- 
can Arts  and  Crafts,"'^  by  Harold  Donaldson 
Eberlein  and  Abbot  McCIure.     The  researches  of 


^  The  Practical  Book  of  Early  American  Arts  and 
Crafts.  By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  .\bbot 
McClure.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  339 
pp.      111.     $6. 
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DINING   ROOM    IN    GOLDEN    YELLOW,    BLUE,    VIOLET, 

AND  DULL   GREEN 

(From  "The   New   Interior'') 

these  authors  have  covered  the  entire  period  of 
our  Colonial  history,  and  every  important  Ameri- 
can craft  is  represented  In  their  book.  A  chapter 
on  early  lace  is  contributed  by  Mabel  Foster 
Bainbridge.     There   are  over  200   illustrations. 

"The  Quest  of  the  Quaint,"^  by  Virginia  Robie, 
is  an  informal,  chatty  book  of  facts  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  collector  of  furniture,  mirrors,  old 
glass,  and  china.  The  volume  has  also  much 
enjoyment  in  store  for  the  reader  who  is  neither 
an  expert  nor  a  specialist  in  either  of  these 
hobbies. 

Mrs.  Helen  Churchill  Candee  gives  in  fifty 
pages  a  terse,  intelligent  statement  regarding  the 
various  styles  of  Jacobean  furniture."  Mrs.  Can- 
dee  has  traced  the  relationship  between  these 
antique  articles  and  the  people  who  made  use  of 
them.  Her  book  is  more  than  a  collector's 
manual.  Within  Its  scope  it  is  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  period. 

Mrs.  Ada  Walker  Camehl  has  been  interested 
in  tracing  American  historical  events  as  pictured 
in  the  Staffordshire  pottery  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  From  the  results  of  her  extended  re- 
searches in  this  field  she  has  made  an  entertain- 
ing volume  which  recalls  important  episodes  in 
our  national  history  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
produces views  of  our  natural   scenery  that  were 

'  The  Ouest  of  the  Ouaint.  By  Virginia  Robie. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.     287   pp.     111.     $2. 

-Jacobean  Furniture  and  English  Styles  in  Oak  and 
Walnut.  By  Helen  Churchill  Candee.  56  pp.  111. 
$1.25. 


popular  one  hundred  years  ago.'  The  potteries 
of  Staffordshire,  in  England,  exported  the  greater 
part  of  their  product  to  the  United  States  and 
were  shrewd  enough  to  enhance  the  salability 
of  their  wares  by  picturing  American  scenes  and 
personages.  The  two  hundred  illustrations  of 
Mrs.  Camehl's  book,  which  are  reproductions  of 
examples  of  this  Anglo-American  pottery,  bear 
witness  to  the  inherent  interest  of  the  scenes  and 
portraits. 

The  old  pottery  and  porcelain  of  England  and 
Ireland*  is  described  in  detail  in  a  volume  by 
Fred  W.  Burgess,  the  author  of  "Antique  Fur- 
niture," and  other  books  familiar  to  collectors. 

The  new  movement  for  reform  In  house  dec- 
oration has  a  valiant  exponent  in  Mrs.  Hazel  H. 
Adler,  whose  book,  "The  New  Interior,"'  is  full 
of  suggestions  for  modernized  decorative  schemes 
for  the  modern  home,  whether  country  house  or 
city  apartment.  The  book  Is  profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs  and   drawings. 

For  householders  and  those  who  are  planning 
houses  Grace  Wood  and  Emily  Burbank  have 
written  a  most  useful  book,  "The  Art  of  Inte- 
rior Decoration.""  This  is  not  an  essay  on  the 
particular  art  of  the  decorator,  but  a  practical 
reference  book  of  facts.  The  would-be  decorator 
is  told  exactly  what  to  buy  for  certain  schemes 
of  decoration,  how  to  reproduce  historical  pe- 
riods, and  how  to  combine  beautiful  things  to 
make  rooms  interesting  and  to  infuse  into  them 
one's  own  taste  and  mentality.  The  suggestions 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  persons  with  large 
purses.  The  laws  of  interior  decoration,  founded 
upon  harmony,  simplicity,  and  the  law  of 
"spaces,"  are  pictured  as  applied  to  all  types 
of  dwellings — not  only  the  sumptuous  town 
houses  of  the  rich,  but  to  the  most  modest  coun- 
try houses  and  cottages.  Thirty-two  Illustrations 
guide  the  reader  to  good  taste  and  beauty  In  the 
home.  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  the 
home-maker  and  amateur  decorator  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Outside  the  house  in  the  country  there  is  the 
garden  to  be  considered,  and  the  art  of  making 
a  beautiful  garden  is  also  governed  by  the  same 
laws  that  apply  to  interior  decoration.  There 
must  be  a  harmonious,  simple  design,  a  proper 
relation  of  spaces,  and  a  skilful  blending  of 
color  effects.  A  book  that  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  a  garden  scheme  is  "Garden  Ornaments,"'  a 
manual,  with  thirty-two  illustrations,  that  de- 
scribes and  pictures  the  various  kinds  of  orna- 
ment and  furniture  that  bring  delight  and  beauty 
Into  a  garden  scheme,  whether  It  be  a  stately, 
formal  garden  or  a  small,  intimate  one  of  homely, 
old-fashioned  flowers  and  shrubs.  This  is  also 
a  purely  practical  book,  that  tells  the  reader  just 
how  to  achieve  certain  effects  and  what  errors  to 
avoid. 

'  The  Blue-China  Book.  Early  American  Scenes  and 
History  Pictured  in  the  Pottery  of  the  Time.  By  Ada 
Walker  Camehl.     Button.     309  pp.     111.     $5. 

*  Old  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  By  Fred  W.  Burgess. 
Putnam's.     426  pp.     HI.     $2.50. 

^  The  New  Interior.  By  Hazel  H.  Adler.  Century. 
315   pp.     111.     $3. 

"  The  Art  of  Interior  Decoration.  By  Grace  Wood  and 
Emily  Burbank.      Dodd,   Mead.     347  pp.     $2. 

'  Garden  Ornaments.  By  Mary  II.  Northfield.  Duffield. 
178  pp.     $2.50. 
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ART  INTERPRETATIONS 


AN  introduction  to  the  Old  Masters,  "The  Art 
of  Looking  at  Pictures,'"  by  Carl  Thurston,  is 
a  decidedly  helpful  handbook  to  carry  when  visit- 
ing galleries.  It  gives  directions  for  "looking," 
short  biographies  that  bring  the  art-seeker  into 
human  relationship  with  the  painters  of  venerable 
pictures,  and  shows  one  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  tide  of  artistic  appreciations  as  the  years 
pass,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  critical  valuation,  which 
necessarily  changes  as  the  times  change.  Art 
has  its  fashions,  but  the  true  critic  is  not  affected 
by  the  garment  of  a  picture,  but  by  its  essential 
truth.  Mr.  Thurston's  short  chapter,  "How  to 
Visit  a  Gallery,"  should  be  memorized  by  every- 
one who  has  not  by  instinct  or  by  study  learned 
how  to  appreciate  pictures  of  all  periods.  The 
^text  is  lightened  with  illustrations  made  from 
photographs  of  well-known  paintings.  A  chrono- 
logical chart  of  the  painters  included  in  the  book 
is  given  in  appendix,  with  a  grouping  of  names 
to  show  the  various  relationships  between  the 
artists. 

A  handbook  of  sculpture  intended  to  awaken 
appreciation  and  interest  and  to  provide  the 
knowledge  for  a  beginner's  understanding  of  the 
art,  by  Charles  L.  Barstow,  bears  the  title,  "Fa- 
mous Sculpture.""  It  gives  in  outline,  with  lighter 
overlays  of  anecdote  to  attract  young  readers, 
Egyptian,    Greek,    Roman,    Christian,    Byzantine, 


Medieval,  and  Gothic  Sculpture;  The  Renais- 
sance, its  rise  and  decline;  Modern  Sculpture, 
and  Sculpture  in  America,  a  pronouncing  vocabu- 
lary, and  a  complete  glossary  of  terms.  For 
students,  for  young  people,  and  for  the  general 
public  there  is  no  clearer  or  better  written  hand- 
book of  elementary  knowledge  about  sculpture. 
Its  thesis  is  plainly  the  quotation  given  from 
Humboldt:  "A  taste  for  sculpture  belongs  to  the 
best,  purest,  and  noblest  of  our  enjoyments." 
"Famous  Sculpture"  is  a  companion  volume  to 
Mr.  Barstow's  "Famous  Pictures"  and  "Famous 
Buildings." 

"Venus,""  an  archeologlcal  study  of  woman,  by 
Paul  Carus,  begins  with  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Greek  Venus  on  the  island  of 
Melos,  the  southwestern  island  of  the  Cyclades 
group.  After  an  informative  discussion  of  facts 
and  theories  that  have  clustered  around  this 
famous  statue  since  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Dr. 
Carus  gives  the  history  of  the  "Cult  of  Aphro- 
dite," the  goddess-mother,  who  under  different 
names  has  figured  in  the  history  of  every  race, 
and  who  has  only  in  later  times  been  superseded 
by  the  cult  of  a  male  deity. ,  One  chapter  is 
devoted  to  "The  Origin  of  Woman,"  and  an- 
other to  "Aphrodite  in  Art."  A  most  instructive 
and  interesting  volume,  freely  illustrated  with 
175  cuts  and   line  drawings. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  HISTORY 


The  Mississippi  Valley  in  British  Politics. 
By  Clarence  Walworth  Alvord.  Cleveland:  The 
Arthur  H.   Clark  Co.     2  v.,  754  pp.     $10. 

This  work  gives  the  history  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  British  Government,  between  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1763,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  to  organize  and  colonize  the  great 
region  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  that  had  been  ceded  by  France. 
To  most  readers  these  volumes  will  give  a  wholly 
new  conception  of  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
towards  its  American  possessions  during  the 
decade  preceding  the  Revolution.  From  public 
and  private  documents  never  before  published. 
Professor  Alvord  shows  that  the  ministry  at 
London  was  far  more  deeply  concerned  than  has 
generally  been  supposed  with  the  fate  of  its 
western  possessions  in  America.  As  compared 
with  the  disposition  of  the  trans  Alleghany  lands, 
it  would  seem  that  the  various  causes  of  friction 
with  the  colonists  on  the  eastern  seaboard  were 
regarded    in    London    as    the    merest    side    issues. 

Historic  Events  of  Colonial  Days.  By  Ru- 
pert S.  Holland.  Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.     320  pp.     $1.50. 

A  series  of  pre-Revolutionary  incidents  related 

1  The  Art  of  Looking  at  Tictiires.  By  Carl  H.  P. 
Thurston.     Dodd,   Mead.     291   pp.     $1.50. 

^  Famous  Sculpture.  By  Charles  L.  Barstow.  Century. 
249  pp.     $1-. 

"Venus.  Bv  Paul  Carus.  Chicago:  Open  Court  Co. 
182  pp.     111.     $1. 


in    an    attractive   way   for   the   benefit   of   younger 
readers. 

Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village  in  1692.  By 
Winfield  8.  Nevins.  Salem,  Mass.:  The  Salem 
Press   Co.     265   pp.     $2.25. 

This  new  edition  of  the  standard  account  of 
the  most  famous  episode  of  its  kind  in  our  Colo- 
nial history  ha-s  an  interesting  preface  which 
reviews  the  recent  discussion  of  Salem  witch- 
craft and  gives  several  notable  instances  of 
twentieth-century  attempts  to  punish  persons  in 
other  countries  for  offenses  very  similar  to  those 
alleged  against  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
Salem   madness   of    1692. 

Our   First  War  in   Mexico.         By    Farnham 

Bishop.     Scribner's.     225   pp.,   ill.     $1.25. 

This  account  of  the  war  of  1846,  while  not 
exhaustive,  has  at  least  avoided  the  pitfalls  of 
many  of  its  predecessors,  most  of  which  either 
exaggerated  the  valor  of  the  American  troops 
or  were  one-sided  in  condemnation  of  both  the 
motives  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Mr.  Bishop 
wrote  his  book  in  full  expectation  that  the 
United  States  would  shortly  be  engaged  in  an- 
other war  with  Mexico,  but  this  fact  in  no  way 
militates  against  the  general  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality of  his  narrative. 

Brave  Deeds  of  Confederate  Soldiers. 
By      Philip      Alexander      Bruce.        Philadelphia: 
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George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  351  pp.,  ill.  $1.50. 
Stories  of  individual  daring  on  the  part  of 
both  officers  and  privates  in  the  Confederate 
army.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  adventures 
of  the  famous  Belle  Boyd,   the   Confederate  spy. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Shenandoah.  By 
Byron  A.  Dunn.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
355  pp.,  ill.     $1.10. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the  ''Young  Vir- 
ginians Series."  The  book  has  two  boy  heroes, 
one  representing  the  aristocracy,  the  other  the 
mountaineer  element  of  the  Old  Dominion's  popu- 
lation. 

The  Death  of  a  Nation;  or,  The  Ever  Per- 


secuted   Nestorians    or    Assyrian    Christians. 
By  Abraham  Yohannan,  Ph.D.    Putnam's.  17C  pp. 

$2. 

The  little-known  story  of  the  eighteen  centuries 
of  persecution  endured  by  the  Assyrian  Chris- 
tians, known  as  the  Nestorian  Church.  Even  in 
the  present  war  this  people  has  endured  outrage. 

History   of   the    Medieval   Jews,   from   the 

Moslem  Conquest  of  Spain  to  the  Discovery 

of  America.    By    the    Rev.    Maurice    H.    Harris. 

Bloch   Publishing   Co.     384  pp.,   ill.     50  cents. 

One  of  the  few  scholarly  accounts  in  English, 
from  a  Jewish  standpoint,  of  European,  and  par- 
ticularly Spanish,  history  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 


POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  AND  SOCIAL 

RELATIONS 


Politics.  By  Heinrich  von  Treitschke.  Trans- 
lated by  Blanche  Dugdale  and  Torben  de  Bilie; 
introduction  by  Arthur  James  Balfour  and  fore- 
word by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  Macmillan.  2  v., 
1049  pp.     $7. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  much 
discussion  about  the  influence  of  Prof.  Heinrich 
von  Treitschke  on  the  development  of  the  mili- 
taristic spirit  in  Germany.  Although  von  Treit- 
schke died  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  he  re- 
mains the  most  powerful  exponent  in  his  country 
of  the  theory  that  the  primary  aim  of  the  state 
is  power.  His  philosophy  has  never  been  made 
familiar  to  English  readers  save  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  The  present  translation  of  his  "Politics" 
gives  an  opportunity  to  trace  the  trend  of  recent 
political  thinking  in  Germany  and  particularly 
in  the  first  and  last  chapters,  as  President  Lowell 
points  out  in  a  foreword  to  the  American  edition, 
to  get  the  author's  idea  of  the  state,  its  relation 
to  the  moral  law,  and  to  other  states. 

Ethics  of  Democracy.  By  Louis  F.  Post.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  374  pp. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Post,  who  is  the  foremost  living  defender 
of  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George,  wrote  the 
essays  contained  in  this  volume  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  As  he  states  in  the  preface  to  this 
third  edition,  they  were  prompted  by  events  and 
controversies  quite  difl^erent  on  the  surface  from 
those  that  stir  present-day  thought  and  feeling, 
but  many  of  them  deal  with  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  are  quite  as  applicable  to  present  cir- 
cumstances as  they  were  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  when  they  were  written. 

State   Socialism  After  the   War.  By  Thomas 

J.   Hughes.     Philadelphia:   George   W.  Jacobs  & 

Co.     351  pp.     $1.50. 

A  terse  statement  of  what  state  socialism  is  and 
how  it  would  work,  prepared  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  developments  in  Europe  and  America. 


Distributive   Justice.       By     John     A.     Ryan, 

D.  D.     Macmillan.     442  pp.     $1.50. 

Father  Ryan,  who  holds  a  professorship  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  is  known  as 
one  of  the  leading  Catholic  scholars  and  writers 
who  have  turned  their  attention  especially  to 
economic  problems.  In  the  present  volume  he 
discusses  the  justice  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  product  of  industry  is  distributed,  considering 
the  moral  aspects  of  distribution  with  reference 
to  the  four  classes — land-owners,  capitalists, 
business  men,  and  laborers.  The  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  these  four  classes  constitute  the  main 
subject  of  the  work,  while  an  effort  is  made  to 
propose  reforms  that  would  remove  the  principal 
defects  of  the  present  system  and  bring  about 
a   larger   measure   of   social   justice. 

The  Tide  of  Immigration.  By  Frank  Julian 
Warne.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     388  pp.     $2.50. 

Mr.  Warne  discusses  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  economist  the  forces  behind  the  movements 
of  population  to  and  from  the  L^nited  State'  and 
some  of  the  great  public  problems  tha.  have 
grown  out  of  the  presence  in  this  country  of  large 
numbers  of  aliens.  The  author  favors  the  im- 
position of  the  literacy  test  and  outlines  a  pro- 
posed national  policy  in  relation  to  immigration 
having  as  its  chief  basis  economic  assimilation. 

Form  and  Functions  of  American  Govern- 
ment. By  Thomas  Harrison  Reed.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,    N.   Y.:   World   Book   Company.     549 

pp.     $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  handbook  came  to  his  task 
with  a  rather  unusual  equipment.  A  graduate 
of  Harvard  University  and  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  he  was  successively  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  York,  and  in  1908 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  government 
in  the  University  of  California.  For  six  months 
in  1911  he  held  the  office  of  executive  secretary 
to  Governor  Johnson,  and  in  1916  secured  a 
leave  of  absence  from   the   University  to  assume 
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the  duties  of  city  manager  of  San  Jose,  Cal.  His 
book,  therefore,  has  a  background  of  practical 
experience  in  governmental  affairs  and  was  writ- 
ten with  the  thoroughly  practical  purpose  of 
helping  to  make  "better  citizens  and  better  gov- 
ernment." 

An  Approach  to  Business  Problems.  By 
Arch  Wilkinson  Shaw.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Har- 
vard University  Press.     332  pp.     $2. 

In  this  volume  the  editor  of  System,  who  has 
lectured  on  business  policy  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, first  charts  the  great  field  of  modern  busi- 
ness and  then  proceeds  to  analyze  and  classify 
its  problems.  He  begins  with  production,  since 
the  productive  activities  are  more  generally 
standardized  than  those  in  other  departments,  and 
then  proceeds  to  show  how  similar  methods  of 
analysis  may  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
tribution and  administration.  Mr.  Shaw  has  been 
a  successful  manufacturer  and  magazine  pub- 
lisher and  his  ideas  have  had  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. 

Property  and  Society.  By  Andrew  Alex- 
ander Bruce.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
150  pp.     50  cents. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the  "National  So- 
cial Science  Series,"  edited  by  President  Frank 
L.  McVey,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
Admitting  the  divergence  between  the  legal  and 
the  social  concepts  of  property.  Judge  Bruce  at- 
tempts a  restatement  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished   by    organized    society    and    at    the    same 


time  points  the  way  to  the  newer  social  concept. 
The  author's  viewpoint  is  well  expressed  in  this 
sentence  from  his  preface:  "Legal  concepts  and 
economic  dicta  need  to  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  human  life."  Judge  Bruce  is  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Tariff  and  the  Coming  Trade  War: 
Every  American's  Business:  By  John  Calvin 
Brown.     Mitchell   Kenneriey.      313    pp.     $1.50. 

A  timely  exposition  of  American  tariff  policy 
with  reference  to  the  changed  conditions  brought 
by  the  great  war. 

New  Ideals  in  Business.  By  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell.    Macmillan.      339   pp.     $1.75. 

This  book  is  an  account  of  the  actual  practise 
of  the  new  ideals  and  their  effects  upon  men  and 
profits.  In  procuring  the  material,  Miss  Tarbell 
visited  scores  of  industrial  centers  and  talked 
with  hundreds  of  men  and  women — presidents 
and  directors  of  companies,  superintendents, 
foremen,  consulting  engineers,  safety  and  sanita- 
tion experts,  industrial  nurses,  men  at  the  fur- 
nace, the  loom,  or  lathe,  and  girls  at  the  spin- 
ning-frame, the  canning-table,  and  the  counter. 
It  is  Miss  Tarbell's  conclusion,  after  all  this 
investigation,  that  "however  great  the  lack  of 
efficiency  and  justice  in  American  industry,  it  is 
undergoing  a  silent  revolution.  This  revolution 
is  centered  in  industrial  management."  The  new 
management  is  employing  science  in  its  studies 
and  it  is  recognizing  "that  all  men,  regardless 
of  race,  origin  or  experience,  have  power  for 
greater   things   than   has   been    believed." 


BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE  WAR 


Official  Diplomatic  Documents  Relating  to 
the  Outbreak  of  the  European  War.  Intro- 
duction and  other  matter  by  Edmund  von  Mach. 
Macmillan.     1000   pp.     $6. 

This  one  volume  contains  the  various  official 
documents  which  were  compiled  in  the  German 
"White  Book,"  the  "British  Blue  Book,"  the 
French  "Yellow  Book,"  the  Russian  "Orange 
Book,"  and  so  on,  early  in  the  war.  In  this 
edition  the  dispatches  are  arranged  according  to 
dates,  and  within  the  dates  according  to  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  countries  which  sent  or 
received  them.  For  the  benefit  of  students  who 
may  desire  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  trans- 
lations photographic  reproductions  of  the  official 
publications  are  given  in  an  appendix.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  the  most  serviceable  compilation 
of  the  war  documents  that  has  anywhere  been 
published. 

War  Bread:  A  Personal  Narrative  of  the 
War  and  Relief  in  Belgium.  By  Edward  Eyre 
Hunt.     Holt.     374  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  American  delegate  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium,  in  charge  of  the 
Province  of  Antwerp.  He  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  relief  work  in  Belgium,  with  many  interest- 
ing photographs. 


The  War  and  Humanity.  By  James  M. 
Beck.     Putnam's.     322  pp.     $1.50. 

A  sequel  to  the  author's  book,  entitled  "The 
Evidence  in  the  Case."  The  present  work  deals 
with  the  submarine  controversy  and  the  case  of 
Edith  Cavell.  There  are  chapters  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  President  Washington,  "America  and 
the  Allies,"  and  "The  Vision  of  France." 

Hesitations:  The  American  Crisis  and  the 
War.  By  William  Morton  Fullerton.  Double- 
day,  Page.     163  pp.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Fullerton,  who  is  himself  an  American, 
severely  criticizes  the  action  of  the  American 
Government  in  relation  to  the  submarine  con- 
troversy and  other  developments  of  the  war.  In 
general  he  opposes  the  Administration's  policy  of 
"neutrality." 

To-morrow:  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  Ger- 
bany.  By  Hugo  Miinsterberg.  Appleton.  275 
pp.     $1. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  was  the  leading  exponent 
in  this  country  of  the  German  viewpoint.  In 
these  letters  he  looked  forward  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany  after  the  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  commented  on  the  progress  of  nationalism 
and    idealism   in    America. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

I.— SECURITIES  IN  VOGUE  AFTER  THE  WAR 


THE  convulsion  in  the  market  for  securi- 
ties, following  the  announcement  of 
German  peace  proposals,  draws  attention  to 
the  position  of  those  stocks  and  bonds  that 
have  enjoyed  great  favor  since  war  prosperity 
appeared  in  this  country  and  also  to  another 
group  that  has  been  waiting  for  the  war  to 
end  to  exhibit  the  values  and  the  earning 
power  underneath  it. 

"War  Brides"  No  Longer  Favorites 

The  day  of  the  "war  bride"  has  passed, 
whether  peace  comes  soon  or  is  delayed  for 
another  six  months  or  a  3'ear.  Factories  that 
have  been  active  in  making  munitions  since 
the  summer  of  1915  are  readjusting  their 
machinery  and  returning  to  the  business  for 
which  they  were  created.  Few  new  contracts 
for  manufactured  articles,  such  as  rifles, 
shrapnel,  fuses,  and  heavy  guns  are  being 
given  out  in  the  United  States,  for  a  three- 
fold reason,  viz.,  that  facilities  have  been 
established  in  Great  Britain  and  France  for 
their  making,  that  many  of  the  orders  placed 
in  this  country  were  poorly  executed,  and 
finally  that  the  desire  for  economy  and  the 
growing  difficulty  in  securing  credit  here 
compelled  a  larger  proportion  of  home  manu- 
facture. The  last-named  factor  applied  fur- 
thermore to  purchases  of  raw  materials,  such 
as  iron  and  steel  for  shell  manufacture,  and 
copper. 

So  long  as  credit  was  limitless,  purchases 
were  made  in  proportion  to  credit,  but  with 
the  curtailment  of  loans  governments  had  to 
do  what  the  individual  does — get  along  with 
less  and  make  greater  use  of  his  native  genius 
for  meeting  his  requirements.  The  thought 
is  that  long  before  the  German  Chancellor 
rose  in  the  Reichstag  on  December  12  and 
electrified  the  world  with  his  peace  sugges- 
tions there  had  been  a  gradual  drawing  away 
from  securities  associated  with  the  war,  even 
though  the  dividends  on  them  were  increas- 
ing each  month.  A  counter  movement  was 
a  reinvestment  of  speculative  profits  and  the 
returns  on  commercial  or  professional  efforts 
in  ir.sues  that  paid  a  good  rate  of  interest,  but 
could  be  expected  to  stand  up  under  the  shock 
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of  a  sudden  collapse  of  a  struggle  involving 
so  many  millions  of  men  and  so  many  billions 
of  expenditures. 

This  precaution  was  justified.  When 
"war  brides"  declined  in  three  dajs  from  10 
to  50  points — Bethlehem  Steel  losing  100 
points — securities  of  the  other  type  were  very 
little  affected.  Most  likely  the  line  of  cleav- 
age between  the  two  groups  will  be  more 
distinct  as  time  goes  on.  What  we  may 
expect  now  is  a  burrowing  about  by  the  pro- 
moter of  security  values  for  stocks  that  may 
carry  the  "peace"  prefix.  What  was  a  lia- 
bility six  or  eight  months  ago  has  become 
an  asset,  and  vice  versa. 

"Peace''  Stocks 

There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  secu- 
rities that  eventually  will  be  better  off  be- 
cause of  the  war  than  if  it  had  not  happened. 
The  whole  list  of  those  that  did  not  reflect 
the  commercial  gains  of  war  might  be  regis- 
tered under  the  classification  of  "peace" 
stocks.  This  is  a  relative  and  rather  negative 
standing.  There  are  a  few  that  obviously 
must  improve  under  circumstances  which  the 
war  has  created  and  which  must  be  met  with 
American  products.  Among  them  are  the 
securities  of  the  agricultural-implements  con- 
cerns. It  is  conceivable  that  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
in  France  and  Italy  even,  where  farming  is 
now  intensive,  there  will  be  great  movements 
back  to  the  land  and  that  modern  methods 
will  be  adopted  in  order  to  stimulate  cheap 
food  production.  Before  the  war  there  were 
aggressive  organizations  located  in  Europe  to 
represent  the  manufacturers  of  harvesters, 
plows,  tractors,  etc.  They  are  already  in  the 
field,  and  while  some  of  their  plants  have 
been  used  for  making  munitions,  they  can 
quickly  be  readapted  to  their  original  func- 
tions. Concerns  engaged  in  this  business  be- 
lieve that  the  five  years  following  peace  will 
be  the  greatest  they  have  ever  known  or  are 
ever  likely  to  know  in  the  foreign  territory 
covered  by  their  salesmen. 

Nearly  the  same  situation  applies  to  manu- 
facturers   of    sewing    machines,    typewriters, 
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cash  registers — products  of  purely  American 
invention  and  distribution.  The  markets  for 
these  articles  will  not  be  limited  to  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  but  will  be  greater  in  South 
America  after  the  war  than  it  is  now,  for 
then  those  republics  that  have  been  pinched 
by  the  conditions  in  England  will  be  better 
able  to  buy  and  credit  will  have  been  im- 
proved. In  another  sphere  the  opportunities 
for  profit  are  believed  to  be  considerable. 
That  is  in  shipping  in  American  bottoms  and 
in  the  distribution  of  American-made  prod- 
ucts through  well-organized  companies  with 
a  central  authority  in  the  United  States. 
Two  of  these  have  been  organized  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  and  their  influence  now  radi- 
ates around  the  world.  In  effect  they  are 
great  merchants  and  builders  to  whom  thou- 
sands of  propositions  for  imdertakings  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe  come  and  from  whom 
there  goes  out  into  every  city  or  province  of 
South  America,  Russia,  China,  and  So.uth 
Africa  a  representative  to  exchange  the  native 
product  for  that  of  some  other  section  of  the 
world.  These  concerns  are  incorporated  and 
their  securities  available  for  private  invest- 
ment. 

Railroads  and  Public   Jjfilitics 

It  has  been  a  fact  abundantly  commented 
on  that  railroad  securities  have  been  more 
neglected  in  the  last  two  years  than  ever  be- 
fore in  their  history.  No  period  of  rising 
prices  has  ever  passed  without  the  leadership 
in  railroad  shares.  Apparently  no  one  has 
wanted  the  "rails"  since  the  day  when  the 
"war  bride"  made  her  debut.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  two  years  there  have 
been  repurchased  from  Europe  approximately 
$2,000,000,000  worth  of  railroad  bonds  and 
stocks,  an  amount  much  larger  than  the 
American  public  and  its  institutions  had  ever 
before  bought  in  a  similar  period  of  time.  It 
was  because  of  this  enforced  buying  that  rail- 
road issues  did  not  rise  except  in  moderate 
degree.  As  they  were  not  war  stocks,  they 
naturally  fall  under  the  classification  of  peace 
stocks,  though  they  cannot  fail  to  reflect  the 
relapse  to  normal  of  the  earnings  of  many 
manufacturing  companies  which  have  had  a 
great  export  trade. 

Public-utility  securities  have  been  similarly 


situated,  having  been  placed  quite  extensively 
in  Europe  in  the  five  j'ears  preceding  the  war 
and  then  thrown  back  on  the  American  mar- 
ket, where  they  were  steadily  absorbed  at  a 
rising  average  of  prices.  They,  too,  are  peace 
stocks  with  the  modification  that  great  indus- 
trial activity  means  abnormal  earnings  for 
companies  supplying  light  and  power  and  the 
service  of  transportation.  In  districts  where 
thousands  of  workers  have  been  mobilized 
on  war  contracts  there  may  be  expected  to 
be  a  considerable  reduction  later  on  in  the 
revenues  of  public  utilities  in  these  places, 
though  the  steady  uses  of  electricity  for  light- 
ing and  power  and  the  universality  of  the 
telephone  minimize  and  make  temporary  any 
considerable  loss. 

If  ill   the  Interest  Rate   Be   Higher  f 

The  current  rate  of  interest  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  price  of  securities  as  earnings. 
When  the  money  rate  is  low,  quotations  ad- 
just themselves  to  it  quite  independent  of 
revenues  or  equities.  There  are  two  strongly 
opposing  views  of  the  interest  rate  after  the 
war.  The  common  belief  is  that  capital  will  be 
'in  such  great  demand  to  reconstruct  Europe 
that  money  will  have  greater  earning  power 
than  it  has  had  since  1914.  It  would  scarce- 
ly seem  possible  that  borrQwing  could  exceed 
the  proportions  of  the  last  eighteen  months. 
It  will  take  a  different  form.  Long-term 
bonds  will  be  issued  to  replace  the  short-date 
notes  that  have  been  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
financing.  Since  August,  1914,  there  has 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  nearly 
$1,100,000,000  gold  and  $265,000,000  ex- 
ported. Should  the  war  go  on  for  another 
three  months  the  net  balance  of  gold  here 
would  be  about  $1,000,000,000,  as  December 
imports  alone  were  over  $100,000,000.  Can 
we  hold  and  control  this  vast  amount  of 
metal,  or  will  it  flow  back  to  the  countries 
of  its  origin  as  rapidly  as  it  came  in  ?  Those 
who  insist  that  money  will  decline  in  value 
base  their  conclusions  on  a  great  shrinkage 
in  commercial  requirements  within  two  years 
of  peace  and  a  partial  collapse  in  the  credit 
structure  from  the  false  foundation  built  on 
gold  inflation.  Advocates  of  this  theory  look, 
therefore,  for  a  considerabh  higher  average 
price  for  all  interest-bearing  securities. 
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II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


NO.  805-QUARTERLY  INCOME  SECURITIES 

I  expect  to  have,  shortly,  a  little  money  to  invest.  I 
want  .safety  first,  and  would  prefer  bonds  on  which  in- 
terest is  paid  quarterly.  Can  you  recommend  any  of 
this  kind  yielding  6  per  cent? 

We  fear  you  are  going  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  finding  bonds  to  meet  these  specifi- 
cations. There  are  very  few  securities  of  that 
type  in  the  American  market  on  which  interest 
is  paid  quarterly,  and  the  few  there  are  are  not 
obtainable  at  prices  to  yield  anywhere  near  6 
per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The  custom  has 
grown  up  in  this  country  of  paying  interest  on 
bonds  and  other  securities  representing  debts 
semi-annually  instead  of  quarterly. 

If  you  persist  in  your  desire  to  obtain  your 
incdme  quarterly,  as  well  as  your  desire  for  as 
high  a  rate  as  6  per  cent.,  we  know  of  but  one 
alternative.  That  is  to  be  found  in  the  category 
of  seasoned,  well-established,  dividend-paying 
stocks.*  It  might  be  that,  if  we  knew  more  about 
your  circumstances  than  your  letter  indicates,  we 
should  hesitate  to  recommend  definitely  this  class 
of  securities  for  your  purposes.  But  in  any  event, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  mention  a  few 
stocks  which  in  our  judgment  are  representative 
of  the  more  conservative  issues.  We  like  issues 
such  as  American  Sugar  Refining  preferred, 
which  is  obtainable  now  to  yield  between  Sy^ 
and  6  per  cent. ;  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph, obtainable  to  yield  a  little  bit  over  6  per 
cent.,  and  Great  Northern  preferred,  obtainable 
at  prices  to  yield  slightly  less  than  6  per  cent. 
On  the  first  two  of  these  stocks  dividends  are 
payable  in  instalments  in  January,  April,  July, 
and  October — on  American  Sugar  Refining  pre- 
ferred at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  and 
on  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  On  Great  Northern 
preferred  the  dividends  are  payable  in  quarterly 
instalments,  beginning  February  1,  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

NO.  806— BOOKS  ABOUT  CORPORATE 
ORGANIZATION 

I  want  to  get  all  the  knowledge  possible  regarding 
incorporating  a  business,  increasing  the  cajjital  stock 
of  a  corporation,  clianging  a  partnership  into  a  corpora- 
tion, raising  funds  by  stock  selling,  etc.  Kindly  name 
a  few  books  on  these  subjects. 

We  believe  you  would  find  such  books  as  the 
following  helpful: 

"Business  Organization  and  Development,"  by 
Robert  J.  Frank,  of  the  C'hicago  bar. 

"Corporate  Management,"  by  Thomas  Conyng- 
ton. 

"Corporate  Organization,"  by  Thomas  Conyng- 
ton. 

"Modern  Business  Corporations,"  by  W.  A. 
Woods. 

The  first  of  these  four  books  is  described  as 
a  practical  work  showing  how  to  organize  and 
expand  a  business  proposition  and  how  to  issue 
and  sell  securities.  The  second  and  third  are 
described  as  practical  working  manuals  giving 
all  the  essential  legal  requirements  of  managing 
business  corporations.  And  the  fourth  is  de- 
scribed as  treating  of  the  organization  and  man- 
agement   of    private    corporations,    with    financial 


principles  and  practices,  as  explaining  the  acts 
of  promoters,  directors,  officers,  and  stockholders 
of  corporations,  and  as  giving  forms  of  organi- 
zation, operation,  formation,  and  consolidation 
of  corporations. 

NO.807-RELATION  OF  CLIENT  AND  BROKER 

Please  advise  me  as  to  the  status  of  stock  held  by  a 
broker  when  bought  on  margin.  If  the  broker  should 
fail,  is  the  purchaser  secure?  Would  it  be  any  different, 
if  the  stock  was  entirely  paid  for  and  simply  left  with 
the  broker  for  convenience  in  case  one  wanted  to  sell? 

The  status  of  one  who  carries  stock  with,  a 
brokerage  house  on  margin  is  that  of  a  general 
creditor.  This  is  to  say  that  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  brokerage  house,  the  marginal  cus- 
tomer has  no  claim  to  any  specific  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  brokers,  but  must  take  his  chances 
of  settlement  along  with  ail  of  the  other  general 
creditors. 

In  the  case  of  stock  purchased  outright  the 
situation  is  different.  Here  the  customer  has 
definite  title  to  his  stock  and  it  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  criminal  offense  for  the  brokerage 
firm  to  devote  such  stock  to  its  own  uses.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
customer  is  most  apt  to  be  confronted  is  in  prov- 
ing his  title. 

NO.  808— FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS  AND  EXISTING 
FARM   LOAN  COMPANIES 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  advising  me  what  in 
your  opinion  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
Act  on  the  farm  loan  companies  and  banks  and  trust 
companies  making  such  loans.  Do  you  think  there  will 
continue  to  be  sufficient  business  to  go  around  among 
all   these  different  classes   of  institutions? 

While  we  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which 
a  detailed  forecast  of  the  effect  of  the  operation 
of  the  new  Federal  Land  Mortgage  Banks  upon 
existing  farm-loan  companies  can  be  made,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  better  class  of  the  existing  companies 
will  continue  in  business.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  they  will  eventually  have  to  do  business 
on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  on  the  average, 
owing  to  a  lowering  of  the  general  average  of 
interest  rates  on  loans  of  this  character  through- 
out the  country. 

NO.  809-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ANJNVESTMENT 
CLUB 

With  a  number  of  friends,  I  have  just  organized  an 
investment  club.  We  wish  to  accumulate  a  certain  sum 
of  money  and  while  saving,  we  are  thinking  of  putting 
the  money  in  monthly  installments  into  securities.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  bonds  suggested  to  us,  and  some 
stocks  like  L'nion  Pacific  common  and  United  States 
Steel  common.  We  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
we  are  on  the  right  track. 

We  can  commend  the  general  plan  you  have 
hit  upon  for  employing  tht  savings  of  yourself 
and  your  friends  as  they  accumulate  from  time 
to  time.  In  fact,  we  think  your  idea  is  excellent. 
It  is  our  judgment,  however,  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances you  might  better,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  leave  active  listed  stocks  out  of  considera- 
tion. It  would  be  much  safer  to  confine  your 
selections  of  securities  to  bonds.  There  is  ample 
opportunity  in  that  class  of  investment  to  get 
distribution  or  diversification,  while  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  the  open  marketplace. 
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GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD'S  STATUE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CITY  OF 

CINCINNATI 
(The  sculptor  has  molded  a  figure  that  seems  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  democracy  and  equality 
of  human  rights.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt  saw  it  he  said  to  Mr.  Barnard:  "I  have  always  wished 
I  might  have  seen  him — and  now  I  do."  Before  being  taken  to  Cincinnati  the  statue  was  temporarily 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  where  it  was  exhibited 
for  several  weeks  at  the  request  of  many  citizens.  The  photograph  here  reproduced  was  made  at  that 
time) 
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„  ,     .  „  The  appeal  to  reason  and  the  ap- 

Rule  of  Reason,  ,  r  i  V 

or  Rule  of  peal  to  lorce  cannot  be  made 
"'^''^  harmoniously  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  months  of  December  and  Jan- 
uary witnessed  an  interchange  of  official 
statements  in  the  form  of  diplomatic  notes, 
constituting  a  series  of  documents  almost 
bewildering  in  number  and  variety.  We 
shall  proceed  in  these  pages  of  editorial  com- 
ment to  give  some  description  and  analysis 
of  the  formal  effusions.  But  let  us  first 
survey  frankly  the  real  situation,  and  try  to 
clarify  our  ideas  as  to  what  has  been  going 
on.  This  period  of  December  and  January 
has  witnessed  an  amazing  reorganization  of 
military  effort  in  all  the  countries  that  are 
at  war.  Each  side  is  determined  to  achieve 
victory  by  brute  force,  so  that  it  may  take 
from  the  other  that  which  represents  at  least 
the  minimum  of  its  aspirations  arid  objects. 
There  must  be  some  reasonable  solution  for 
every  one  of  the  issues  and  problems  that 
have  been  brought  forward  as  part  of  the 
subject-matter  in  dispute.  For  some  of  these 
issues  and  problems  there  are  various  possi- 
bilities of  solution  along  the  lines  of  reason. 
Any  kind  of  solution  that  is  worked  out 
through  sincere  endeavor  to  observe  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  of  reason  is  better  than 
any  kind  of  solution  that  can  be  worked  out 
by  sheer  physical  force. 

The  arbitrary  imposition  of  the 

Enforcing  Just        'ii       i:  ^  i  •   i 

Verdicts  Will  ot  one  party  which  proves 
stronger  in  deeds  of  violence, 
upon  the  opposing  party  which  proves  weaker 
in  deeds  of  violence,  may  indeed  sometimes 
secure  results  that  are  in  keeping  with  the 
principles  of  justice  and  reason.  But  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  assume  that  the  god  of 
victory  is  also  the  god  of  righteousness  and 
justice.  The  fundamental  failure,  therefore, 
of  all  the  diplomatic  arguments  and  special 
pleas  that  were  entered  upon  the  official  rec- 


ords of  December  and  January  lay  in  the  fact 
that  each  belligerent  group  assumed  that  it 
alone  was  competent  to  decide  what  was  just 
and  right — that  it  had,  in  fact,  made  all  nec- 
essary applications  of  principle  to  policy,  and 
that  the  war  it  was  carrying  on  was  purely 
for  the  enforcement  of  just  verdicts  and  for 
the  vindication  of  sacred  ideals.  Germany  be- 
gan by  declaring  that  she  was  highly  victori- 
ous in  the  defense  of  a  just  cause  against  con- 
spiring and  wicked  aggressors,  and  that  she 
was  now  prepared  to  make  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  solid  results  achieved  by  her  invincible 
military  prowess.  The  precise  terms  that  she 
was  ready  to  grant  to  her  opponents  would. 
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as  she  declared,  be  disclosed  to  them  when 
they  met  her  in  a  preliminary  diplomatic 
conference  to  end  the  war.  The  Allies  in 
their  joint  reply  proclaimed  their  own  high 
motives,  declared  that  Germany  and  her  al- 
lies are  guilty  aggressors,  wholly  responsible 
for  the  war,  denounced  Germany's  peace  pro- 
posals as  insulting  and  insincere,  and  refused 
flatly  to  consider  the  Teutonic  overtures.  The 
assumption  underlying  the  note  of  the  Allies 
is  that  they  themselves  alone  are  competent 
to  decide  the  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
that  are  involved,  and  that  they  have  found  it 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  justice  and 
security  in  the  world  to  inflict  penalties  upon 
the  Teutonic  powers  and  to  exact  from  them 
submission  and  reparation. 

The  Future     Here  we  have,  then,  a  situation 
Peac*  League    that    makes   it   fairlv   clear   that 

Approved        ^i  i.^    ^       u       '  ^1 

there  ought  to  be  some  central 
organization  of  the  forces  in  the  world  that 
stand  for  the  rule  of  reason  and  justice.  The 
situation  is  not  as  hopeless  as  it  might  seem 
to  be.  In  earlier  periods,  military  empires 
took  what  they  could  get,  making  conquests 
without  much  pretense  of  appeal  to  principles 
of  ideal  justice  or  of  international  right.  At 
this  moment  all  nations  are  endeavoring  to 
satisfy  their  own  consciences  and  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  mankind  as  to  the  mo- 
tives and  objects  that  govern  their  conduct 
in  the  desperate  strife.  There  is  clearly  in- 
volved, therefore,  by  necessary  inference,  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  each  of  them  to 
receive  for  themselves  only  what  is  just,  and 
to  accord  to  others  whatever  might  be  their 
reasonable  due.  They  have  all  informed 
President  Wilson,  in  response  to  his  state- 
ment and  his  appeal,  that  they  recognize  the 
need  of  a  higher  authority  in  the  world  for 
the  promulgation  of  justice  and  the  main- 
tenance of  peace ;  and  they  have  all  said  that 
they  would  be  willing,  after  this  war  is  ended, 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  bring- 
ing about  such  a  "peace"  league  of  nations. 
Those  who  would  minimize  all  this  have  not, 
in  our  opinion,  studied  the  subject  deeply 
enough.  It  is  a  great  gain  when  everybody 
admits  that  there  is  a  supreme  cause  of  jus- 
tice that  must  be  dominant  in  the  world. 

For  many   centuries  to   come   it 
mnder^iafe  ^iH  be  regretted  by  right-think- 
ing men  that  the  cause  of  inter- 
national justice  had  not  been  effectively  or- 
ganized prior  to  the  outbreak  of  1914.    This 
could   have   been    accomplished    but   for   the 


selfish  aims  of  two  or  three  imperial  gov- 
ernments. It  is  not  militarism,  but  im- 
perialism, that  led  the  world  to  the  brink  of 
this  catastrophe,  and  that  continued  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  normal  and  sound  reconstruc- 
tion of  world  affairs.  It  is  not  the  inner 
structure  of  nationalism  as  much  as  the  outer 
structure  of  imperialism  that  upsets  the  bal- 
ance and  terrorizes  humanity.  At  this  mo- 
ment, it  is  imperial  aims  that  render  the 
peace  prospect  so  dark ;  and  it  is  imperial  aims 
that  cloud  the  future,  making  so  difficult  in 
practice  the  kind  of  world  league  for  peace 
that  seems  so  simple  and  easy  in  theory.  Few 
people  dare  to  tell  the  truth,  yet  the  truth  is 
plain.  Peace  for  a  long  future  period  could 
be  secured  through  the  growth  of  nationalism 
and  of  internationalism ;  but  the  deadly 
enemy  of  both  these  two  principles  is  im- 
perialism. It  is  probable  that  if  peace  were 
made  at  this  moment,  the  cause  of  nations  as 
such  would  suffer,  and  the  cause  of  real  in- 
ternational harmony  would  be  disregarded — 
while  the  imperial  powers  were  dickering  and 
trading,  having  in  view  each  its  own  com- 
merce, its  colonies,  and  its  "spheres  of  influ- 
ence." But  every  statesman  knows  in  his 
heart  that  the  highways  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  commerce  should  be  open  freely  and 
generously  to  everybody.  All  statesmen  know 
that  colonies  should  not  be  exploited,  and 
that  imperial  aggregations  should  be  dissolved 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  render  possible. 
Everybody  in  the  world  who  is  a  real  stu- 
dent of  these  questions  knows  that  wars  must 
go  on  until  the  aggregations  that  seek  undue 
advantage  through  sheer  military  and  naval 
power  are  broken  up  into  normal  constituent 
elements,  with  a  view  to  international  co- 
operation on  a  basis  of  relative  equality  in 
the  membership  of  a  world  league. 

Historicallv,  the  masses  of  men 

false  leadership.  Europe's  most 
destructive  experience,  from  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  the  hands  of  barbarian 
hordes  until  now,  was  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  which  began  in  1618  and  ended  with 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Most  or 
all  of  the  European  nations  were  drawn  into 
that  conflict,  but  Germany  suffered  beyond 
any  other  region.  The  afflictions  of  Belgium 
and  Serbia  in  the  present  war  are  slight  com- 
pared with  what  Germany  had  to  endure  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  not  until  recently  that  recovery  from 
that  experience  was  anything  like  complete. 
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While  all  sorts  of  political  and  dynastic  is- 
sues became  involved,  the  more  fundamental 
issues  were  religious.  It  was  a  war  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  with  Catholic 
France  in  the  end  leagued  with  the  Protest- 
ants. Millions  of  people  spent  the  lifetime 
of  an  entire  generation  in  destroying  each 
other,  because  false  leaders  had  made  them 
slaves  of  dogma  and  superstition,  so  that  the 
tolerance  and  love  which  are  cardinal  Chris- 
tian principles  were  turned  to  oppression  and 
hatred.  Probably  one  general  group  was 
more  at  fault  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  than 
the  other  general  group ;  but  it  was  a  war  of 
devastation  and  of  conquest  on  both  sides, 
entailing  unspeakable  calamity.  There  were, 
through  thdt  very  period,  doubtless,  some 
men  of  sane  and  liberal  views.  But  the  war 
went  on  with  its  decimation  of  peoples,  its 
starvation,  its  pestilences,  and  all  its  blas- 
phemies against  civilization,  till  the  remnant 
of  the  weaker  side  was  "bled  white"  and 
finally  the  war  ended. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  shifted 

Trivial  Results  .  ,  ,  , .  i 

of  War       various      boundary     hnes,      and 
Sacrifice      changed  the  status  of  a  number 
of  pawns  on  the   European  chessboard.      It 
was  then  that  France  obtained  most  of  Al- 
sace and  made  some  other  gains  at  the  ex- 
pense of   Germany,   while   Brandenburg   re- 
ceived a  part  of  Pomerania  and  some  other 
trifles,   this   being   one   of   the  milestones   in 
the  forward  march  of  what  afterwards  be- 
came  the  kingdom   of    Prussia.      The   plain 
people    throughout     Europe    had     sacrificed 
everything,  and  gained  notjiing  as  their  re- 
ward.    It  was  all  a  terrible  game  among  the 
leaders  of  church  arid   the  leaders  of  state. 
It  would  be  of  little  avail  here  to  pass  rapid 
judgment  upon  the  European  wars  and  the 
European    peace    congresses    that    have    suc- 
ceeded one  another  from  Westphalia  to  our 
own  time.     The  peoples  of  Europe  through* 
them  all  have  suffered  much  in  the  wars  and 
gained  little  in  the  adjustments.     Many  of 
the  things  achieved  by  force  in  one  war  have 
been   undone   by   force   in   a   later   stryggle. 
All  these  lessons  of  history  are  familiar  to 
the  men  now  in  control  of  the  lives  and  hap- 
piness   of    the    millions    of    plain    people    in 
European  countries  who  hate  this  war  and 
who  have  no  particular  reason  foT  hating  men 
of  other  nationalities  than  their  own.     The 
leaders  know  that  fragmentary  gains  of  ter- 
ritory won  by  sheer  force  are,  as  a  rule,  un- 
desirable because  tending  to  provoke  future 
trouble.      They   all   know    that    permanent 


peace  can  come  only  through  settlements  that 
are  accepted  in  good  faith ;  and  they  know 
that  such  settlements  must  have  justice  and 
magnanimity  as  their  basis.  The  lessons  of 
history  are  all  adverse  to  the  settlements  by 
sheer  force,  and  are  all  in  favor  of  the  set- 
tlements by  fair  bargaining  and  generous  mu- 
tual appreciation. 

Since,  then,  all  the  statesmen  de- 
u.tt'^tlfe  Clare   that    they   wish    only   jus- 

tice,  that  they  are  free  from  the 
motive  of  hatred,  and  that  they  recognize 
the  total  inadequacy  of  war  as  a  means  for 
making  the  world  happier  and  better,  why 
do  they  redouble  their  military  efforts?  Why 
do  they  resent  every  practicable  suggestion 
for  ending  the  war,  and  for  adjusting  the 
present  outstanding  disputes  by  bargaining, 
with  the  help  of  neutral  mediators?  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  in  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  and  other  former  struggles  the  plain 
peoples  were  the  victims  of  bad  government 
and  bad  religious  and  social  leadership.  But 
in  the  thick  of  those  struggles  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  clouded  by  passion  and  preju- 
dice, and  so  they  were  sacrificed  by  the  mil- 
lions on  the  altars  of  false  gods.  The  blind 
led  the  blind.  The  fine  instinct  of  loyalty 
was  perverted,  so  that  the  people  gave  their 
devotion  to  destructive  causes  and  unfit  lead- 
ers, rather  than  to  the  higher  interests  of  hu- 
manity. The  same  tl»ing  is  true  to-day ;  but 
in  the  thick  of  strife  the  man  who  speaks  for 
reason  and  urges  the  broader  claims  of  human 
justice  is  hounded  as  a  traitor  to  the  partic- 
ular passions  and  programs  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment. Peace  is  not  now  in  sight,  because 
there  are  too  many  conflicting  aims,  and  be- 
cause plans  and  programs  have  constantly 
changed  during  the  war  period.  No  single 
one  of  the  belligerents  is  fighting  in  1917 
for  the  things  that  he  professed  to  be  fighting 
for  in  1914,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Belgium.  If  an  honorable  peace  and  a  right 
settlement  of  a  series  of  specified  questions 
were  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  all  the  fight- 
ing governments,  it  would  not  pay  them  to 
continue  the  war  for  another  day.  If  there 
is  ever  to  be  the  need  for  a  world  league  to 
settle  disputes,  how  much  greater  is  the  des- 
perate present  need  than  the  more  specula- 
tive and  theoretical  need  of  the  future?  Fur- 
thermore, the  basis  of  future  peace  is  not  in 
future  leagues.  Future  peace  is,  rather,  de- 
pendent upon  the  manner  in  which  present 
troubles  are  ended.  Wrong  settlements  now 
will  prevent  future  world  leagues  from  point- 
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ing  the  way  to  peace,  much  less  from  enforc- 
ing it.  The  menace  to  our  entire  fabric  of 
civilization  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  leading 
governments  now  at  war  are  not  yet  willing 
to  find  solutions  other  than  those  that  accord 
with  their  own  conflicting  ambitions ;  and 
they  prefer  to  fight  rather  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  failing  to  secure  some  of  the  prizes 
upon  which  they  have  fixed  covetous  ejes. 

^     ^        „     Recriminations  over  such  points 

Can  Terms  Be  .  .  r      i        i 

Qivtn  in  Ad-  as  the  circumstanccs  of  the  be- 
oance  ginning  of  the  war  will  not  end 
the  war.  Germany  seems  more  responsible 
for  having  precipitated  it;  but  the  deeper 
causes  of  the  war  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out a  more  thorough  study  of  diplomatic, 
political,  and  military  history  than  most  peo- 
ple are  able  to  make.  President  Wilson  is 
entirely  justified  in  declaring  that  both  sides 
are  alike  in  their  professions  of  solicitude  for 
the  peace,  stability',  and  welfare  of  all  na- 
tions. Whether  the  President  brought  peace 
any  nearer  by  asking  each  side  to  state  plainly 
what  it  was  fighting  for  and  what  its  terms 
would  be,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Germany, 
being  very  practical,  saw  that  the  real  terms 
must  be  the  best  that  could  be  had  in  the 
process  of  negotiations,  when  the  warring 
governments  were  willing  to  come  together 
and  see  if  they  could  not  diminish  the  area 
of  misunderstanding  and  reduce  real  differ- 
ences to  their  minimnm.  Germany's  allies 
are  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey. 
In  the  waging  of  war,  it  is  plainly  to  their 
interest  to  hold  together  firmly.  But  in 
peace  negotiations  their  programs  become 
more  separate,  and  can  be  realized  at  best 
only  in  parts.  To  have  announced  these  pro- 
grams specifically  in  advance  might  not  bring 
peace  nearer,  while  it  might  render  subse- 
quent negotiations  more  difficult. 

The    reply   of   France   to   Presi- 

Formuiates     dent  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  herself 

Answer       ^^^  ^^^  Allies,  seems  to  be  more 

explicit;  but  the  circumstances  favored  such 
a  reply.  A  very  important  portion  of  France 
is  held  for  war  purposes  by  the  Germans.  No 
serious  observer  has  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  Germany  would  fail  to  give  up  this  ter- 
ritory in  peace  negotiations.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  Germany's  entire  colonial  empire  has 
been  taken  away  from  her  by  the  allies  of 
France,  and  she  would  naturally  propose  that 
French  and  German  territories  be  mutually 
restored.  It  was  obvious,  also,  to  every  rea- 
sonable observer  that  the  Allies  would  de- 


mand that  Belgium  be  given  back  to  the  Bel- 
gian people  and  that  Germany  should  aid 
in  rehabilitating  the  war-stricken  country. 
And  doubtless  Germany  has  fully  expected  to 
evacuate  Belgium,  although  she  would  like 
commercial  advantages  in  the  port  of  Ant- 
werp and  would  like  to  buy  the  Belgian 
Congo.  France,  on  her  own  account,  de- 
clares that  she  expects  at  the  end  of  the  war 
to  take  and  keep  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  which  from  1871  to  1914  she  had 
recognized  as  a  part  of  Germany. 


Alsace- 
Lorrain* 


But  the  Alsace-Lorraine  prob- 
lem will  never  be  settled  either 
way  by  the  arbitrary  law  of 
conquest.  Germany  made  a  mistake  in  an- 
nexing Alsace-Lorraine,  and  would  have 
achieved  a  great  triumph  of  statesmanship  if 
she  had  given  the  provinces  back  to  France 
at  any  time  after  1871,  asking  only  in  return 
the  blessings  that  come  from  being  good 
neighbors  and  associates  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
man progress  and  European  disarmament. 
Where  Germany  failed  in  statesmanship, 
France  ought  to  succeed.  The  future  is 
more  important  than  the  past.  The  boundary 
line  between  France  and  Germany  ought  to 
be  as  well  defined  arid  as  perfectly  respected 
on  both  sides  as  the  present  boundary  line 
between  France  and  Spain,  although  in  the 
one  case  nature  has  not  drawn  the  line  as 
plainly  as  in  the  other.      Revenge  will   not 
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benefit  the  unborn  generations  of  French- 
men ;  while  the  achievement  of  neighborly 
good  will  would,  through  many  generations, 
be  accounted  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship. 
The  weakness  of  the  French  demand  for  Al- 
sace-Lorraine lies  in  the  fact  that  France 
went  to  war  for  a  different  object,  and  that 
there  are  no  territorial  or  pecuniary  gains 
that  can  ever  atone  for  the  bloodshed  and 
sacrifice  of  war.  The  achievement  of  jus- 
tice and  the  establishment  of  righteousness 
are  the  only  things  that  can  make  the  mem- 
ories of  war  endurable.  The  important  thing 
about  Alsace-Lorraine  is  that  t-here  should  be 
an  end  of  controversy,  by  reason  of  a  solu- 
tion that  both  France  and  Germany  will 
accept  as  conclusive. 

By  way  of  recapitulation,  it  may 

Overture         in  ^i 

and  be  well  to  sum  up  the  communi- 

/iefusai       cations  that  began  with  the  Ger- 
man note  of  December   12.     This  was  sent 
to  neutral  powers,  to  be  transmitted  to  Ger- 
many's enemies.     Similar  notes  were  sent  by 
Austria-Hungary,     Bulgaria,     and     Turkey. 
These  were  all  very  brief.     They  deplored 
the  catastrophe  of  the  great  war  and  proposed 
"to  enter  forthwith  into  peace  negotiations." 
They  alluded   to   the   proposals   they   would 
make,  as  "an  appropriate  basis  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lasting  peace."     They  withheld 
these    proposals,    however,    to    be    disclosed 
whenever  their  opponents  were  ready  to  con- 
fer. .    They  called   attention  to  the  military 
victories  they  had  won,  as  showing  that  their 
readiness  for  a  just  and  reasonable  peace  was 
not  due  to  w^eakness  or  to  inability  to  con- 
tinue the  war.     The  reply  to  the  German 
overtures  for  a  peace  conference  was  issued 
from  Paris  on  December  30,  in  the  name  of 
the     "Allied      Governments     of      Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Monte- 
negro,    Portugal,     Rumania,     Russia,     and 
Serbia"    (it   will   be   observed    that   the    ar- 
rangement is  alphabetical  and  has  no  peculiar 
significance).      It    stigmatized    the    German 
offer    as    a    "sham    proposal"    and    a    "war 
maneuver."     It  proceeded  at  some  length  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  Germany  for  starting 
the  war.     With   unsparing  denunciation  of 
Germany's  treatment  of  Belgium  and  her  il- 
legal methods  of  warfare,  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments "refuse  to  consider  a  proposal  which 
is  empty  and  insincere."     The  Allies'  reply, 
in  short,  is  a  denunciatory  refusal  to  consider 
peace  until  Germany  has  openly  offered   to 
make  reparation,  and  to  do  many  things  that 
the    Allies    require.      This    explicit    refusal 


ended  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two 
warring  groups. 

Much,    however,    had    happened 
President's     in  the  interval  of  eighteen  days 

"Peace  Note"     i     ^  ^u        r^ 

between  the  German  overture 
and  the  Allies'  refusal.  Leading  spokesmen 
for  the  individual  Allied  Governments  had 
expressed  themselves  so  strongly  that  there 
was  no  doubt  what  the  answer  would  be. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  come  into  the  Pre- 
miership, and  in  the  House  o^  Commons  had, 
on  December  19,  analyzed  and  excoriated  the 
German  position.  Meanwhile,  however, 
President  Wilson  had  sent  a  note  to  all  the 
belligerents,  on  both  sides,  dated  December 
18  and  appearing  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
21st.  This  note  embodied  the  suggestion 
that  the  nations  at  war  should  make  "such 
an  avowal  of  their  respective  views  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  the  war  might  be  con- 
cluded and  the  arrangements  which  would 
be  deemed  satisfactory  as  a  guaranty  against 
its  renewal  or  the  kindling  of  any  similar 
conflict  in  the  future  as  would  make  it  pos- 
sible frankly  to  compare  them."  It  was  at 
first  believed  in  England  and  France  that 
this  note  was  ill-timed  meddling,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  German  overtures.  This  view, 
however,  was  gradually  modified.  On  De- 
cember 26,  Germany  and  her  allies  made  a 
very  polite  and  brief  response,  proposing  "an 
immediate  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  bellig- 
erent states,  at  a  neutral  place,"  and  declar- 
ing that  such  an  "exchange  of  views  seems  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  road  in  order  to 
reach  the  desired  result."  President  Wil- 
son's note  had  declared  the  eager  desire  of 
the  L^nited  States  to  join  in  finding  means  to 
prevent  future  wars.  Germany  replied  as 
to  this  matter  that  after  the  present  war  had 
been  settled  she  would  be  glad  to  help  plan 
for  the  future. 

^^   ,„,        The    Entente    Powers    took    a 

The  Allies  ,      ,  .  . 

State         much   longer   time   in   preparmg 

Their  Terms      ..u    •  ^        ^1,        T>        ■  j       .. 

then"  answer  to  the  r resident, 
and  it  was  cabled  from  Paris  on  January  11. 
Their  note  endorses  suggestions  for  a  future 
peace  league,  and  is  complimentary  to  the 
L  nited  States.  But  it  expresses  the  opinion 
that  "it  is  impossible  at  the  present  moment 
to  obtain  peace  which  will  insure  the  Allies 
reparation,  restitution,  and  the  guarantees  to 
which  they  are  entitled."  After  a  detailed 
arraignment  of  the  Central  Powers,  the  note 
proceeds  to  outline  some  of  the  things  they 
would    include    in    terms    of   settlement,    al- 
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"you  don't  mean  to  say  they  distrust  us?" 

From  the   World  (New  York) 

though  details  would  have  to  await  negotia- 
tions. 

The  note  loses  something  of  Its  clearness 
in  the  official  rendering  of  French  into  Eng- 
lish, but  it  is  important  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing clauses,  because  they  represent  the  united 
declaration  of  the  ten  Allied  Governments  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 
gards a  number  of  specific  things  for  which 
they  are  pledged  to  fight  to  the  end : 

The  restoration  of  Belgium,  of  Serbia,  and  of 
Montenegro  and  the  indemnities  which  are  due 
them. 

The  evacuation  of  the  invaded  territories  of 
France,  of  Russia,  and  of  Rumania,  with  just 
reparation. 

The  reorganization  of  Europe,  guaranteed  by 
a  stable  regime  and  founded  as  much  upon  re- 
spect of  nationalities  and  full  security  and  liberty 
of  economic  development,  which  all  nations,  great 
or  small,  possess,  as  upon  territorial  conventions 
and  international  agreements  suitable  to  guar- 
antee territorial  and  maritime  frontiers  against 
unjustified  attacks. 

The  restitution  of  provinces  or  territories 
wrested  in  the  past  from  the  Allies  by  force  or 
against  the  will  of  their  populations. 

The  liberation  of  Italians,  of  Slavs,  of  Ru- 
manians, and  of  Tcheco-Slovaques  from  foreign 
domination. 

The  enfranchisement  of  populations  subject  to 
the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turks. 

The  expulsion  from  Europe  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  has  proved  itself  so  radically 
alien  to  Western  civilization. 

The  intentions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  regarding  Poland  have  been  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  proclamation  which  he  has  just 
addressed  to  his  armies. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the  Allies  wish 


to  liberate  Europe  from  the  brutal  covetousness 
of  Prussian  militarism,  it  never  has  been  their 
design,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  encompass  the 
extermination  of  the  German  peoples  and  their 
political  disappearance.  That  which  they  desire 
above  all  is  to  insure  a  peace  upon  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  justice,  upon  the  invincible  fidelity 
to  international  obligation  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  never  ceased 
to  be  inspired. 

United  in  the  pursuits  of  this  supreme  object, 
the  Allies  are  determined,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  act  with  all  their  power  and  to  con- 
sent to  all  sacrifices  to  bring  to  a  victorious  clcrse 
the  conflict  upon  which  they  are  convinced  not 
only  their  own  safety  and  prosperity  depend,  but 
also  the  future  of  civilization  itself. 

On  that  same  date,  January  11, 
German'Note    the     Government    of     Belgium, 

which  had  joined  in  the  general 
note,  took  occasion  to  send  a  special  note  to 
the  President  on  the  wrongs  which  Belgium 
had  suffered  as  illustrating  the  need  of  a 
peace  which  should  rest  beyond  all  doubt 
upon  farm  and  lasting  principles  under  which 
small  nations  would  in  future  have  security. 
It  should  at  this  point  be  explained  that  the 
three  Scandinavian  Governments,  acting 
jointly,  had  sent  a  note  to  the  belligerents  ap- 
proving of  President  Wilson's  suggestion, 
while  Spain  had  taken  the  view  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  step.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  Allies  had  finally  concluded 
that  the  President,  Instead  of  meddling,  had 
given  them  a  desirable  opportunity  to  crys- 
tallize their  views  and  announce  to  the  world 
their  alms  and  objects.  Finally,  there  came, 
as  an  address  to  neutral  nations,  an  important 
German  note  following  Immediately  upon 
the  setting  forth  by  the  Allies  (in  their  an- 
swer to  President  Wilson)  of  their  objects 
and  their  terms.  Most  of  this  German  note 
Is  occupied  In  a  scathing  answer  to  the  ac- 
cusations made  by  the  Allies.  It  declares, 
in  conclusion : 

Germany  and  her  allies  have  made  an  honest 
attempt  to  terminate  the  war  and  open  the  road 
for  an  understanding  among  the  belligerents. 
The  Imperial  Government  asserts  the  fact  that 
it  merely  depended  upon  the  decision  of  our  ad- 
versaries whether  the  road  toward  peace  should 
be  entered  upon  or  not.  The  hostile  governments 
declined  to  accept  this  road.  Upon  them  falls 
the  full  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  the 
bloodshed. 

While    there    had    been    consul- 

Balfour —  •  i  i  r     i 

a  Final       tation  about  the  note  or  the  ten 

British  Note    ^jjj^j    ^^^^,^^^    j^     response    to 

President  Wilson,  and  explicit  concurrence, 
the  document  was  nevertheless  a  piece  of 
French  composition,  and  its  sequences  of  ar- 
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gument  and  sentiment  were  more  typically 
French  than  British.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  British  Government 
should  have  sent  to  President  Wilson  a  sup- 
plemental statement,  written  by  the  new 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  al- 
most matchless  style  as  a  master  of  English 
diction  and  of  the  art  of  logical  presentation. 
Mr.  Balfour  explains  that  the  proposal  to 
expel  the  Turks  from  Europe,  while  on  its 
fcice  contrary  to  the  old  British  policy  of  bol- 
stering up  the  Turkish  Government,  is  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  circumstances  have 
changed  and  that  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
Turks  makes  it  impossible  that  they  should 
dominate  subject  races  as  hitherto.  He  ar- 
gues at  much  length  that  peace  cannot  now 
be  made  with  Germany,  because  Germany, 
having  violated  old  treaties,  could  not  be 
trusted  to  live  up  to  new  ones.  His  infer- 
ence is  that,  in  some  way  which  he  does  not 
explain,  there  will  come  out  of  the  chastise- 
ments of  war  a  Germany  that  can  be  trusted 
and  a  world  peace  that  can  be  relied  upon. 
Il  is  an  admirable  piece  of  writing,  which 
will  confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who  were 
already  convinced,  while  it  will  not  affect  in 
the  smallest  degree  the  views  of  those  who 
had  believed  that  peace  should  be  attempted 
now  as  a  better  chance  than  continued  war- 
fare. 


The 


The    immediate    result    of    this 
War  Spirit     fusillade  of  diplomatic  utterances 
Neu,iy  Aroused  ^^^   ^een    to   Stimulate   the   war 

spirit,  and  to  make  each  side  more  resolute 
for  a  settlement  through  victory  than  had 
been  the  case  in  the  autumn  months.  The 
desire  of  the  Central  Powers  for  peace  had 
been  intense;  and  undoubtedly  there  was  an 
opinion  prevalent  in  South  Germany  and  in 
Hungary  (and  in  less  degree  throughout* 
the  domains  of  the  Teutonic  group)  that 
peace  could  surely  be  made  in  the  near  future 
upon  the  basis  of  the  exceedingly  moderate 
aims  and  views  that  the  German  proposals 
were  going  to  exhibit  when  negotiations  be- 
gan. But  now  it  is  recognized  that  the  peace 
overtures  have  been  spurned  and  that  the 
Allies  are  proposing  dismemberment  and 
drastic  humiliation  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  of  granting  to  the  world  the 
boon  of  peace.  Whatever  misgivings  might 
have  been  felt  in  one  Teutonic  quarter  or  an- 
other as  to  the  conduct  of  Germany  and 
Austria  in  1914,  and  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
Kaiser's  cause,  there  remains  no  difference  of 


opinion  as  to  the  justification  that  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  now  have  for  the  continuance  of 
war.  At  no  moment  since  the  war  began  has 
there  been  such  unity  of  feeling  and  such  in- 
tense determination,  not  merely  in  govern- 
ment circles  but  among  the  peoples  whose 
war  activities  are  directed  by  the  German 
General  Staff. 

Germany  had  thought  that  her 

Surprise  as  ^-  ^      r  tj   i     •  '  j 

to  Terms  retirement  from  Belgium  and 
northern  France  would  be  rec- 
ognized as  not  only  praiseworthy,  but  de- 
serving of  a  material  quid  pro  quo.  She  had 
not  believed  that  the  entire  group  of  ten  Al- 
lies would  unite  in  declaring  that  they  were 
going  to  deprive  Germany  also  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Germany  considered  that  in  set- 
ting up  the  new  Kingdom  of  Poland  she  was 
entitled  to  the  good  will  of  small  countries 
and  aspiring  nationalities  everywhere.  She 
was  hardly  prepared  for  the  official  avowal 
that  the  ten  Allies  would  fight  to  restore 
Poland  to  Russia,  while  also  placing  portions 
of  East  Prussia  and  the  Austrian  province  of 
Galicia  at  the  Czar's  disposal  as  a  part  of 
his  enlarged  Poland.  They  all  know  full 
well  what  Russia  has  done  to  Finland  and 
to  millions  of  Russian  Jews.  And  they  all 
know  how  intense  has  been  English  sympathy 
in  times  past  with  those  same  Finns  and  per- 
secuted Hebrews.  They  were  not  prepared, 
therefore,  for  the  announcement  that  the  en- 
tire Allied  group  were  standing  with  the 
Czar  in  his  proposals  to  dismember  both 
Prussia  and  Austria  under  pretext  of  creat- 
ing a  Greater  Poland. 


B.\CK  TO  THE  TRENCHES  ! 
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,    ^  .  As    for    the    Austro-Hungarian 

Austria-  .  ,        .,,•  , 

Hungary       empire,  the  Allies  announce  that 
ttrred  Up     ^y^^^     ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^jy     delivering 

Galicia  over  to  the  Czar,  but  they  are  united 
in  supporting  Italy's  extreme  claims  to  Aus- 
tria's outlets  on  the  Adriatic,  and  Italy's 
claims  to  Trentino  and  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. Furthermore,  Austria  is  informed 
that  she  must  not  only  give  up  all  that  she 
apd  her  allies  have  gained  in  Rumania,  but 
in  addition  to  that  must  sacrifice  her  beloved 
province  of  Transylvania  to  the  Rumanian 
ambition,  although  Russia  will  continue  to 
hold  Bessarabia,  with  its  Rumanian  popula- 
tion. Austria-Hungary  had  been  extremely 
anxious  for  peace  on  any  terms  that  could  be 
regarded  as  compatible  with  the  Dual  Alon- 
archy's  existence  and  honor.  But  these  pro- 
posals of  dismemberment  have  aroused  both 
halves  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  the  need  of 
prodigious  effort,  and  they  are  no  longer 
talking  of  peace.  The  Bulgarians,  having  re- 
gained what  Rumania  had  so  unceremoni- 
cusljf  taken  from  them  three  years  before, 
and  having  reconquered  what  they  regarded 
as  their  own  in  Macedonia,  were  eager  for 
peace  on  any  terms  that  their  most  liberal 
minds  would  have  held  to  be  just.  But  they 
see  in  the  announced  program  of  the  Allies  a 
determination  to  dismember  their  country 
and  put  them  at  a  permanent  disadvantage. 

In  the  case  of  Turkey,  it  was 
tonVi  Ai'nes    believed     that    she    might    have 

been  detached  from  the  Teutonic 
alliance  upon  a  program  looking  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  her  peoples,  whether  Christian 
or  Moslem,  even  if  less  favorable  to  her  rul- 
ing class.  But  the  formal  and  open  state- 
ment of  the  ten  Allies,  that  Russia  is  to  be 
given  the  Turkish  capital,  and  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  the  rest  of  her  Turkish  program, 
fixes  Turkey  firmly  in  her  war  alliance  with 
the  Central  Powers.  There  are  other  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  having  to  do  with  the 
Turk  and  with  Christian  races  in  the  Near 
East  that  do  not  require  the  substitution  of 
Russian  autocracy  for  Turkish.  All  legiti- 
mate interests,  whether  Russian  or  German, 
could  be  secured  at  Constantinople  and  in 
Asia  Minor  under  a  government  created  by 
international  agreement.  Such  a  plan  could 
protect  the  inhabitants  of  all  races  and  creeds 
and  develop  in  due  time  a  prosperous  and 
capable  nation  south  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
east  of  the  Straits.  Proposed  solutions  are 
those  of  sheer  conquest,  without  clear  moral 
justification.     Germany's  industrial   energ)'. 


and  her  partly  realized  projects,  make  her  a 
fit  instrument  for  much  of  the  desirable  work 
of  economic  development  in  eastern  Asia.  If 
England,  Russia,  and  Germany  would  but 
lay  aside  their  selfish  schemes  and  evil  jeal- 
ousies and  make  an  honest  plan  for  the  good 
government  of  the  Turkish  domains,  they 
would  all  be  entitled  to  praise  as  benefactors. 
Under  such  a  sjstem,  American  educational 
work  in  Turkey  would  flourish,  agricultural 
output  would  increase  tenfold,  while  Turks, 
Armenians,  and  Greeks  would  gladly  live  to- 
gether, enjoying  equal  rights  and  sharing 
without  discrimination  in  the  blessings  of  or- 
dinary justice  and  security. 

Mr.    Balfour   writes  a  graceful 
theTurks      "o*^    ^"    clear    English,    but    its 

arguments  are  not  conclusive. 
He  apologizes  for  England's  present  com- 
mitment to  the  scheme  of  driving  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe,  in  the  interest  of  Russia,  after 
having  for  so  long  a  time  defended  the  Turks 
against  Russia.  But  he  holds  that  weighty 
reasons  justify  the  change  of  attitude. 
Among  these  reasons  he  gives  prominence  to 
the  massacres  of  Armenians  and  Syrians. 
Since,  however,  these  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted in  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  they  have  to  do  with  the  question 
of  Constantinople.  The  thing  needed  now,- 
as  for  half  a  century  past,  has  been  an  hon- 
est treatment  of  the  problems  of  Turkey  by 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  England  most 
of  all.  When  Mr.  Balfour,  in  this  note, 
undertakes  to  inform  the  President  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  definite  purposes 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  in  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  he  ought  not  to  be  ambiguous. 
Let  us  quote  one  of  his  most  important  sen- 
tences : 

Evidently  the  interests  of  peace  and  the  claims 
of  nationality  alike  require  that  Turkish  rule  over 
alien  races  shall  if  possible  be  brought  to  an  end, 
and  we  hope  that  the  expulsion  of  Turkey  from 
Europe  will  contribute  as  much  to  the  cause  of 
peace  as  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
France,  or  Italian  Irridenta  to  Italy,  or  any  of 
the  territorial  changes  indicated  in  the  Allied 
note. 

But  what  is  left  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is 
a  very  small  fragment  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. "Turkish  rule  over  alien  races"  is  not 
principally  in  Europe,  but  is  in  Asia.  "Ex- 
pulsion of  Turkey  from  Europe"  barely 
touches  the  problem  of  Turkish  rule  over  Ar- 
menians and  other  subject  peoples.  This 
note  is  not  a  real  expression  of  British  views 
and  convictions. 
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EvidentI}'  Mr.  Balfour  was  wri- 
al7\Te'woJui   ti"g  this  note   to   please   Russia, 

but  not  writing  it  to  give  us 
frank  information  as  to  the  terms  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Allies.  AH  readers  should  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  mean  to 
expel  the  Turks  from  Europe  as  individuals. 
He  is  talking  of  that  historic  political  entity, 
the  Turkish  Government.  This  govern- 
ment has  always  been  unfit  for  European 
recognition  and  support.  Individual  Turks, 
as  farmers  or  tradesmen,  are  entitled  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  liberties  as  individual  Greeks 
or  Armenians  at  Constantinople  and  in  the 
province  of  Adrianople.  By  right,  this  great 
historic  focus  of  interests  should  be  firmly 
controlled  by  all  the  nations  for  the  advan- 
tage of  all.  A  man  like  our  own  General 
Gorgas,  with  his  record  in  Cuba  and  Pan- 
ama, should  make  Constantinople  sanitary. 
A  man  like  the  Mayor  of  Glasgow,  or  Mayor 
Herriot  of  Lyons,  or  the  Burgomaster  of 
Berlin,  should  reorganize  its  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  direct  its  improvements.  A 
man  of  large  wisdom  and  justice,  like  the 
eminent  Frenchman  who  has  been  recon- 
structing Morocco,  like  the  Austrian  who 
was  building  up  Bosnia  twenty  j'ears  ago, 
like  the  great  Englishmen  who  have  im- 
proved conditions  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan, 
or  like  the  best  of  the  Americans  who  have 
been  developing  the  Philippines,  should  be 
Governor-General  and  should  rule  as  trus- 
tee for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  rights  and 
the  enforcement  of  treaties.  The  Turkish 
Government  is  wholly  unfit  to  control  the 
interests  centering  at  Constantinople.  But 
the  Czar  has  no  clear  mission  to  take  the 
place  that  the  Sultan  must  vacate. 

The   Czar's   present   burdens   of 

A  Real  Future    _  ^  •  i  i 

for  Turkey  government  are  immeasurably 
beyond  his  capacity.  Russia 
should  devote  herself  to  internal  reform  and 
development.  The  trouble  with  Turkey 
during  several  generations  past  has  been  that 
the  Great  Powers,  conspicuously  Russia  and 
England,  have  been  always  intriguing  for 
their  own  ends  and  objects,  instead  of  pro- 
moting real  reforms.  If  England  were  to 
accept  the  trusteeship  of  Constantinople,  for 
the  welfare  of  everybody,  and  not  merely 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  solution  would  be  an  eminently 
successful  one.  England,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Austria-Hungary  could  thus  join  hands 
for  the  protection  of  all  races  and  peoples  in 
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THE    FIGHT    FOR    SMALL    NATIONS 
(Brinkeihoff    in    Evening   Mail    (New    York) 

the  Near  East.  They  could  extend  hospi- 
tality to  that  wonderful  American  leadership 
in  education  that  has  already  done  so  much 
for  the  Turkish  Empire  in  spite  of  the  ca- 
price and  the  uncertainty  of  Turkey's  treat- 
ment. It  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  devilish  for 
the  Great  Powers  to  fight  one  another  over 
the  control  of  Turkey,  when  they  could  all 
profit  so  greatly  by  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion. Germany's  industrial  and  commercial 
efforts  are  needed  in  undeveloped  regions, 
quite  as  much  as  are  those  of  England  and 
France.  Germany  is  much  more  populous 
than  either  England  or  France,  and  much 
more  highly  organized  than  either  through 
technical  education  and  the  application  of  sci- 
ence to  industry  and  commerce.  Settle  the 
insensate  quarrel  over  Alsace-Lorraine  by 
any  one  of  a  dozen  methods.  Abandon  whol- 
ly the  idea  of  applying  the  principle  of  major 
force  to  the  adjustment  of  that  particular 
problem.  Then  invite  Germany  to  do  her 
full  part  in  the  desirable  work  of  redeeming 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth. 

The   narrow-minded   attempt  of 
e^'^onj  s     ^j^g   p^^^  twenty  or  thirty  j'ears 

/  to  circumvent  Germany's  eco- 
nomic expansion  has  had  the  rather  miser- 
able effect  of  driving  Germany  to  false  and 
dangerous  schemes  of  political  expansion. 
The  future  welfare  of  nations  lies  in  the 
field  of  cooperation.  For  all  legitimate  pur- 
poses, Russia  should  have  full  use  of  the  wa- 
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ter  passage  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  her  proper  share  of  in- 
fluence and  authority  at  Constantinople. 
Germany  should  be  compelled  to  eliminate 
from  her  Asia  Minor  projects  and  her  Bal- 
can  plans  every  vestige  of  military  and  po- 
litical domination,  while  her  economic  and 
administrative  talents  should  be  welcomed  to 
the  very  utmost.  Turjcey  should  not  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Moslem  clique,  nor  should  it  be 
governed  as  a  Russian  province  by  a  Petro- 
grad  bureaucracy.  Turkey  in  Asia  is  a 
great  country,  with  important  resources,  and 
with  populations  capable  of  being  educated 
and  developed  to  the  point  of  intelligent  self- 
government.  The  Great  Powers  should  es- 
tablish in  Turkey  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom ;  should  provide  for  universal  edu- 
cation ;  should  see  that  taxation  is  honest ; 
should  promote  modern  agriculture ;  should 
organize  local  institutions ;  should  gradually 
create  a  real  parliament.  In  the  course  of 
time,  when  representative  government  has 
become  possible,  the  country — under  some 
appropriate  name,  Anatolia,  perhaps — should 
take  its  place  as  a  sovereign  member  of  the 
family  of  nations.  But  for  fifty  years  it 
should  be  governed  under  a  trusteeship  sup- 
ported by  a  league  of  many  powers,  great 
and  small. 


Baching  the 


Since  it  is  not  likely  that  such 
"na'iian""  questions  as  the  fate  of  Alsace- 
Procram  Lorraine  and  the  future  of  Con- 
stantinople will  be  settled  by  sheer  military 
force,  but  that  they  will  in  the  end  be 
worked  out  through  negotiation  in  long,  pro- 
tracted international  conferences,  it  seems  a 
thousand  pities  that  the  horrors  of  this  war 
must  continue.  We  are  unable  to  see  that 
an  early  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight  through 
the  probable  collapse  of  either  group  of  bel- 
ligerents. There  seems  to  us  little  prospect 
that  either  side  will  enforce  its  terms  arbi- 
trarily on  the  other.  England  and  France 
might  seem  to  have  put  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  shedding  the  blood  of  their  sons  for 
specified  objects,  some  of  which  they  do  not 
wholly  believe  in.  Thus  Italy  has  plans  and 
objects  not  merely  at  the  expense  of  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  but  also  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Serbia  and  certainly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Greece.  The  proposal  to  dethrone 
the  Greek  King  Constantine  and  place  on 
the  throne  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  a  member  of 
the  Italian  reigning  house,  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Italian  program  to  which  Eng- 
land and  France  have  consented  as  part  of 


the  price  of  Italy's  continuance  in  the  war. 
But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the 
various  steps  taken  to  oppose  German  influ- 
ence in  Greece  have  been  wise  and  helpful 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  Allies. 

As  for  Russia,  all  the  recent 
Russia?  news  has  been  conflicting  and  ob- 
scure. We  know  that  within  a 
few  weeks  there  have  been  three  different 
Premiers.  They  were  Sturmer,  followed  by 
Trepoff,  of  whom  we  wrote  last  month,  who 
has  since  been  replaced  by  Prince  Golitzin. 
Sturmer  was  openly  accused  in  the  Duma  of 
being  engaged  in  pro-German  intrigues.  It 
was  during  the  brief  administration  of  Tre- 
poff  that  there  came  the  sensational  reports 
of  the  assassination  of  the  notorious  monk, 
Rasputin.  This  personage  was  said  to  be 
more  influential  with  the  Czar  and  the  court 
than  anyone  else  in  Russia,  and  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  agent  of  that  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  Russian  nobility  that  favors  good 
relations  with  Germany  and  that  hates  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  downfall  of  Trepofif 
and  the  appearance  of  Prince  Golitzin  as 
head  of  the  government  are  associated  in  the 
news  with  the  triumph  of  the  conservative 
and  pro-German  "element  that  opposes  the 
development  of  parliamentary  influence  and 
power   in   the   Duma   and   supports   the   old 
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bureaucratic  system.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  Russia  is  a  vast  country  in  process  of 
transition,  and  that  too  much  importance 
should  not  be  attached  to  reports  of  sensa- 
tional incidents.  The  obvious  fact  is  that 
large  areas  of  Russian  territory  are  now  held 
by  the  Germans,  and  that  the  Russian  army 
is  fighting  valiantly.  An  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  recruits, 
with  enormously  in- 
creased munition  ca- 
pacity, makes  Russia's 
apparent  military 
power  much  greater 
for  the  campaign  of 
1917  than  for  that  of 
last  year.  Army  and 
Duma  are  loyal  to 
France. 


Japan's 
Position 


Russia's 

possi  ble 

alterna- 
tives in  foreign  policy 
after  the  war  are  very 
interestingly  present- 
ed by  our  able  Japa- 
nese contributor,  Mr. 
Kawakami,  in  an  ar- 
ticle beginning  o  n 
page  176  of  this  num- 
ber, entitled  "T  h  e 
Far  East  After  the 
War."  This  author 
is  exceedingly  well  in- 
formed, and  always 
writes  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  He 
hopes    that    England    and    Russia   may    pull      trained   leaders  in  Japan   feel   that  America 


PRINCE    GOLITZIN,    THE    NEW    RUSSIAN    PREMIER, 
KNOWN    AS    A   POET   AND    NOVELIST 


work  they  are  doing  in  the  British  Foreign 
Oi^ce  than  the  matters  presented  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  friendly  appeal  to  President  Wil- 
son and  the  American  people.  What  of  Ger- 
man colonies,  and  Germany's  Chinese  inter- 
ests? England  intends  to  come  out  of  the 
war  with  the  lion's  share  of  acquisitions. 


M  ea  n- 

Our  Relations  i     •   i 

With  Japan      While 

A  m  e  r  i  - 
cans  should  stand  firm 
in  their  demand  for 
the  just  solution  of 
outstanding  problems, 
so  that  any  nation, 
large  or  small,  may 
feel  secure  without 
relying  upon  the  fa- 
vor of  one  military 
entente  or  of  another. 
An  admirable  thing 
for  the  United  States 
to  do  would  be  to 
clear  away  every 
shadow  of  difference 
between  this  country 
and  Japan.  We  are 
even  making  it  hard 
for  Japanese  students 
to  come  to  our  col- 
leges, universities,  and 
technical  schools,  al- 
though nothing  could 
do  so  much  to  make 
friends  for  us  in  the 
days  to  come  as  to 
have  great  numbers  of 


together  after  the  war,  because  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  Japan  to  find  se- 
curity in  the  friendship  of  both.  But  he 
intimates  that  if  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
should  differ  radically  in  their  views  about 


is  a  second  home  through  grateful  memo- 
ries of  schooldays  here.  Our  educational 
people  are  friendly,  and  would  do  their  best 
for  Japanese  students.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  thoroughly  lived  up  to  the  un- 


Asiatic    policy,    Japan    might    feel    obliged      derstanding  that  this  country  does  not  wish 


to  strengthen  her  alliance  with  Russia  and 
decline  to  renew  her  expiring  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain.  The  reader  infers 
that  Japan,  under  the  new  administration  of 
Count  Terauchi,  intends  to  modify  very 
greatly    the    attitude    towards    China    that 


to  receive  many  common  laborers  from  Japan. 
As  for  everything  else,  the  Japanese  should 
be  treated  here  exactly  as  we  treat  people 
from  European  countries.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  national  government  should 
acquire  complete  jurisdiction  in  all  that  af- 


brought  international  criticism  upon  the  late      fects  our  foreign  relations,  so  that  such  ques- 


Okuma  ministry.  A  reading  of  this  article 
will  make  it  plain  that  the  whole  world  is 
involved  in  the  settlements  to  follow  the  war, 
and  that  a  vast  amount  of  diplomatic  maneu- 
vering is  going  on  behind  the  screens.     Noth 


tions  as  the  holding  of  land  by  aliens  should 
have  uniform  treatment  throughout  the 
United  States.  Honorable  solutions  of  all 
differences  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States   are   feasible;   and   our   State   Depart- 


ing could  be  farther  from  disclosing  the  real      ment  should  urge  them  without  delay 
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IHREE   ELDER   STATESMEN    AT   THE   FUNERAL   OF   PRINCE   OYAMA   ON 

DECEMBER  17 

(First  on  the  left  is  Prince  Yamagata,  in  the  center  is  Marquis  Matsukata. 
and  on  the  right  is  Count  Terauchi,  who  is  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Japan) 

Japan  is  one  of  the  countries  that 

Contrasts  in     ^  r         •       i  •  11 

National  nas  gonc  lar  in  learning  the  ies- 
Efficiency  ^^^  ^^  Utilizing  national  re- 
sources. We  alone  of  the  important  nations 
of  the  world  have  been  drifting,  with  no 
very  definite  policies,  either  foreign  or  domes- 
tic. Elsewhere  in  this  number  our  futile 
experiences  in  dealing  with  the  Mexican 
question  are  summed  up  Avithout  prejudice. 
The  chapter  is  not  wholly  creditable  to  the 
United  States.  Mexico  has  gone  through 
needless  suffering,  because  Ave  were  not  reso- 
lute enough  to  protect  our  own  interests  in 
that  country,  arid  at  the  same  time  to  help 
save  the  Mexicans  from  themselves.  There 
is  a  great  domestic  problem  in  this  country 
involved  in  the  proper  handling  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  nation's  food  supply.  No  other 
first-rate  country  in  the  world  would  be  as 
flabby  as  we  are  in  dealing  with  a  question  of      tional  mobilization   now   applies  to   agricul- 


sums    for   a    totally   obsolete 
kind  of  regular  army.     We 
are  also  spending  money  upon 
a  so-called  "federalized"  Na- 
tional Guard"  that  is  a  tragic 
failure.     Late  in  January  a 
great   congress   was   held    in 
Washington,   with    represen- 
tatives  from   many  societies, 
devoted'  to  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing patriotism  a  constructive 
and    efficient    force.      There 
are  those  in  this  country  who 
think  it  right  that  our  .mil- 
lions  of   young   men   should 
not  be  trained  to  do  well  the 
things     that     they     are     ex- 
pressly obligated  to  do  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the   land.    'There  are   those 
apparently  who  think  that  if 
assailed  we  should  fight,  but 
that  it  would  be  more  decent 
to   have   the   fighting  done   by  cripples   and 
blind  men  than  to  have  it  done  by  the  able- 
bodied    and    efficient.      We    have   voted    to 
build  a  large  navy,  and  are  taxing  the  people 
to  pay  immense  bills,  but  have  not  enough 
collective  efficiency  to  spend  the  money  and 
get  prompt  results. 

Europe's  war  has  no  justifica- 
Coue^tfuism  tion ;  yet  it  has  at  least  compelled 
every  European  nation  to  find  its 
energies  and  apply  them  in  an  associated  way 
for  definite  results.  Great  Britain  is  now 
making  more  war  munitions  every  forty- 
eight  hours  than  in  the  entire  first  j'ear  of 
the  war,  so  we  are  told.  Elsewhere  in  this 
number,  Mr.  Menkel  has  sifted  reports  and 
testimony  regarding  the  economic  conditions 
of   the   Central   Powers.      In   Germany,  na- 


such  importance.  Commissioner  Dillon,  of 
New  York,  states  simply  and  clearly  for  our 
readers  in  this  number  the  beginnings  of  a 
proper  policy  for  one  State  and  its  metropo- 
lis. The  people  of  our  large  cities  are  suf- 
fering for  lack  of  abundant  food  at  reason- 
able prices.  Meanwhile,  rnillions  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  Eastern  States  are  uncultivated, 
because  it  is  not  evident  that  their  improve- 
ment could  be  made  to  pay. 


America     is     wasteful,      chiefly 
through  lack  of  efficient  organi- 
zation.    We  are  now  spending, 
under   recent  military  legislation,    enormous 


Lack 

of 

Preparation 


ture,  general  industry,  transportation,  and 
the  ordinary  use  of  food,  almost  as  thor- 
oughly as  it  applies  to  military  service  and 
munition  supply.  What  is  true  of  Germany 
is  only  less  true  of  the  other  belligerent  coun- 
tries. But  for  this  thorough-going  applica- 
tion of  public  policies  to  general  problems, 
Germany  would  have  collapsed  through  hun- 
ger and  misery  before  this  time.  Her  absti- 
nence from  meat  and  fats  at  present  seems 
due  largely  to  the  plan  of  restocking  the 
farms  with  swine  and  cattle,  the  original 
stock  having  been  too  largely  slaughtered 
through,  mistaken  policy  in  the  first  period 
of  the  war.     If  the  military  situation  of  Ger- 
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THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  AOSTA    WITH  THEIR  TWO  SONS 
(It  is  announced  that  the   Allies  are  planning  to  place  this  Italian   prince   on   the  throne  of  Greece,  to  take  the 
place  of  Constantine,   whom   they   wish  to  depose   because  of   his   German   connections   and   sympathies.     The   Duke 
is  a  cousin   of  the   King   of   Italy,   and  a  grandson   of   Victor    Emmanuel.      The    Duchess   before    her   marriage   was 
Princess   Elena   of    Orleans,    daughter    of   the    late    Comte  de    Paris) 


many  should  not  grow  much  worse,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  food  situation  may,  with  favor- 
ing c^ops,  grow  somewhat  better.  The  short- 
age seems  to  have  been  greatest  last  summer, 
just  before  the  1916  crop  began  to  be  avail- 
able. In  Austria,  there  is  a  feeling  that  Hun- 
gary is  comparatively  well  fed,  and  that 
Budapest  is  not  sharing  with  Vienna. 

The  War  "^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^  itself,  recerit  weeks 
at  a  have  been  devoted  rather  to  mili- 
tary  preparation  than  to  active 
campaigning.  Mackensen's  forces  have  been 
steadily  pressing  northward  in  the  Dobrudja 
(the  Rumanian  province  lying  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea),  and  have 
reached  the  angle  where  the  river  makes  its 
sharp  bend  to  the  southeast,  forming  the  di- 
viding line  between  Rumania  and  Russia. 
The  fall  of  the  famous  fortified  city  of 
Galatz  was  imminent.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  German  General  Staff  would  deem  it 
well  to  try  to  advance  across  Bessarabia, 
towards  Odessa.  Russian  policy  would  see 
to  it  that  nothing  was  left  in  that  rich  port 
that  the  Germans  could  utilize.  Macken- 
sen's forces  are  more  likely  to  be  needed  else- 
where. It  is  conceivable  that  there  may  be 
an  offensive  operation  in  March,  to  support 
King  Constantine  and  his  wife,  Queen 
Sophia,  who  is  the  devoted  sister  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm.  The  situation  in  Greece  has  be- 
come so  acute  that  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 


General  Falkenhayn  is  preparing  to  meet  the 
Allied  forces  under  General  Sarrail,  with  a 
composite  army  of  Germans,  Austrians,  Bul- 
garians, and  Turks.  But  these  things  lie  in 
the  future,  and  are  for  us  merely  in  the 
realm  of  speculation.  They  are  of  thrilling 
interest,  but  of  serious  and  gloomy  import. 
They  presage  in  the  immediate  future  a  pe- 
riod of  intense  fighting,  with  all  the  horrors 
that  attend  such  warfare.  There  was  a 
conference  last  month  of  the  war  leaders  of 
the  Allies,  at  Rome,  in  which  the  new  Brit- 
ish Premier,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  was  con- 
spicuous. The  immediate  purposes  were  said 
to  have  been  to  arrange  for  Italy's  larger  par- 
ticipation in  the  war,  and  to  agree  upon  cer- 
tain drastic  courses  to  be  pursued  in  view  of 
the  Greek  situation.  Speaking  in  a  compar- 
ative way,  the  situations  along  the  main 
fronts  have  not  been  much  altered  in  recent 
weeks.  It  has  been  understood  that  England 
and  France  were  preparing  for  a  supreme 
effort  to  break  the  western  line.  The  Allies 
rely  upon  presenting  a  great  superiority  in 
numbers  of  men  and  guns,  and  in  quantity 
of  shells. 


The 


Dr.  Talcott  Williams  has  writ- 
Pres'i'dent's     ten  for  this  number  of  the  Re- 
Peace  Policy   ^^^^^    ^    ^^^^    instructive    arti- 
cle on   the   power  of   the   President  to   an- 
nounce   foreign    policies,    and   to   give    them 
effect.       He     cites     a     series    of     historical 
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precedents.  The  now  historic  note  of 
President  Wilson  to  the  belligerents  had 
declared  the  readiness  of  this  country  to 
join  European  nations  in  what  is  commonly 
called  "a  league  to  enforce  peace."  This  has 
been  much  criticized  on  two  grounds:  First, 
that  it  lay  outside  the  President's  power  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  such  a  scheme, 
and  second,  that  the  scheme  itself  is  not  a 
desirable  one  from  the  American  standpoint, 
in  view  of  our  Western  Hemisphere  policies 
as  expressed  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Dr. 
Williams  meets  the  first  criticism  by  demon- 
strating that  the  President  alone  can  initiate 
a  foreign  policy  of  this  kind,  although  its 
practical  validity  must  depend  upon  the  way 
in  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  sup- 
ported from  time  to  time  by  Congress  and 
public  opinion. 


Wilson        -^^^  '•'^^  convenience  of  our  read- 
and         ers,  we  are  presenting  in  parallel 

Monroe  i  ^i  •  , 

columns  on  this  page,  what  we 
may  call  the  new  Wilson  Doctrine  (quoted 
from  the  note  to  the  belligerents)  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  (as  expressed  in  certain 
sentences  quoted  from  President  Monroe's 
message  to  Congress  in  1823.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  intended  to  help  bring  about 
the  political  development  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  inde- 
pendent republics.  Canada  has  also  become, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  self-governing 
republic,  and  she  ought  henceforth  to  take  a 
direct  part  in  the  Pan-American  conferences 
in  her  capacity  as  a  North  American  govern- 
ment, while  for  other  purposes  maintaining 
such  political  associations  with  the  British 
Government  as  she  mav  think  best.     A  wise 


Wilsons  Note,  December,  igi6 

Each  side  desires  to  make  the  rights  and  priv' 
ileges  of  iveak  peoples  and  small  States  as  secure 
against  aggression  or  denial  in  the  future  as  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  and  poiverful 
States  noiu  at  luar. 

Each  ivishes  itself  to  be  made  secure  in  the 
future,  along  ivith  all  other  nations  and  peoples, 
{igainst  the  recurrence  of  ivars  like  this  and 
against  aggression  of  selfish  interference  of  any 
kind.  Each  luould  be  jealous  of  the  formation 
of  any  more  rival  leagues  to  preserve  an  uncer- 
tain balance  of  power  amid  multiplying  sus- 
picions;  but  each  is  ready  to  consider  the  forma- 
tion of  a  leaglie  of  nations  to  ensure  peace  and 
justice  throughout  the  ivorld.  Before  that  final 
step  can  be  taken,  hoice^'er,  each  deems  it  neces- 
sary first  to  settle  the  issues  of  the  present  ivar 
upon  terms  ivhich  ivill  certainly  safeguard  the 
independence,  the  territorial  integrity,  and  the 
political  and  commercial  freedom  of  the  nations 
involved. 

In  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  fu- 
ture peace  of  the  liorld  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  as  vitally  and  as 
directly  interested  as  the  Governments  nooi'  at 
ivar.  Their  interest,  moreover,  in  the  means  to 
be  adopted  to  relieve  the  smaller  and  lueaker  peo- 
ples of  the  ivorld  of  the  peril  of  ivrong  and  vio- 
lence is  as  quick  and  ardent  as  that  of  any  other 
people  or  Government.  They  stand  ready,  and 
even  eager,  to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  li-hen  the  ivar  is  over,  ivith  every  influ- 
ence and  resource  at  their  command.  But  the  ivar 
must  first  be  concluded.  The  terms  upon  ivhich  it 
is  to  be  concluded  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  suggest; 
but  the  President  does  feel  that  it  is  his  right  and 
his  duty  to  point  out  their  intimate  interest  in  its 
conclusion,  lest  it  should  presently  be  too  late  to 
accomplish  the  greater  things  ivhich  lie  beyond 
its  conclusion,  lest  the  situation  of  neutral  nations, 
noiu  exceedingly  hard  to  endure,  be  rendered  al- 
together intolerable,  and  lest,  more  than  all,  an 
injury  be  done  civilization  itself  ivhich  can  never 
be  atoned  for  or  repaired. 


Monroe's  Alessage,  December,  l82j 

In  the  ivars  of  the  European  powers  in  matters 
relating  to  themselves  ive  have  never  taken  any 
part,  nor  does  it  comport  ivith  our  policy  so  to  do. 
It  is  only  ivhen  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously 
menaced  that  ive  resent  injuries  or  make  prepara- 
tions for  our  defense.  With  the  movements  in 
this  hemisphere  ive  are  of  necessity  more  ^imme- 
diately connected,  and  by  causes  ivhich  must  be 
obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers. 
The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essen- 
tially different  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
America.  .  .  .  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor, 
and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and 
shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments  who 
have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained 
it,  and  whose  independence  we  have  on  great 
consideration  and  on  just  principles  acknowledged, 
ive  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  them  or  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny  by  any  European  power 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of 
an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States.  .    .    . 

Earlier  in  the  same  message  was  this  pas- 
sage, which  has  perhaps  been  more  quoted 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  document: 

In  the  discussion  to  which  this  interest  has 
given  rise  and  the  arrangements  by  which  they 
may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged 
proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle  in  which  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
volved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free 
and  independent  condition  which  they  have  as- 
sumed and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  powers. 
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1. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON    RULES,  OF    THE  HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES.   WHICH    HAS  BEEN    INVESTIGATING    AN 
ALLEGED  "LEAK"  IN  NEWS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  PEACE  NOTE  TO  THE  BELLIGERENTS 
(From  left  to  Jght  are  Finis  J.  Garrett  of  Tennessee,   Martin   D.   Foster  of  Illinois,- James   C.   Cantrill  of  Ken- 
tucky,  P.   Harrison   of   Mississippi,    Robert    L.   Henry    of    Texas   [Chairman],  Philip  P.   Campbell   of  Kansas,   Irvine 
L.  Lenroot  of   Wisconsin,   William   S.   Bennet   of   New   York,  and   Burnett  M.   Chiperfield  of  Illinois) 


solution  of  some  of  the  Caribbean  problems 
might  be  found  in  the  transfer  of  certain 
British  possessions  to  Canada,  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  giving  to  Canada  such 
assurances  as  might  be  desired  regarding  her 
advantageous  future  in  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  our  mem- 
bership in  a  world  league  for  peace  would 
weaken  our  influence  as  regards  the  things 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  stands  for. 

„     ,         Incidents    growing    out    of    the 

Senate         t»       •  i        >  i 

Approves  President  s  peace  note  to  the 
®  "**  belligerents  have  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  and  attention  of  Con- 
gress. For  some  days  the  Senate  was  occu- 
pied with  a  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  it  ought  to  approve  of  what  the 
President  had  done.  Senator  Hitchcock  of 
Nebraska  introduced  a  resolution  to  this 
effect.  He  was  supported  by  Senator  Stone 
of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  President  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  resolution,  but  could  not 
repudiate  the  support  of  his  Senatorial 
friends.  Senator  Lodge  criticized  the  Pres- 
ident's action  unsparingly  as  so  timed  as  to 
give  improper  support  to  Germany.  Senator 
Borah  criticized  it  in  a  notable  speech,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  committing  us  to  a 
participation  in  European  affairs  wholly  con- 
trary to  our  established  policies.  After  a 
number  of  days  of  debate,  the  resolution  was 

Feb.— 2 


adopted  by  the  Senate  in  a  wholly  changed 
form,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  approves  and  strong- 
ly endorses  the  request  of  the  President,  in  the 
diplomatic  note  of  December  18,  to  the  nations 
now  engaged  in  war,  that  these  nations  state  the 
terms  upon  which  peace  might  be  discussed. 

While  the  Senate's  action  has  no  signifi- 
cance or  value,  the  debate  was  important  as 
bearing  upon  what  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  to  the  future  estab' 
lishment  of  world  peace. 

..,  „  o.    .,    Another    sequel    of    the    Presi- 

Wall  Street's     ,        ,  ^  ,  , . 

Panic  and  Its  dent  s  note  was  far  more  dis- 
^°"*®  agreeable  than  this  Sena- 
torial treatment  of  it.  Just  before  the  note 
was  sent  there  had  been  the  most  sweeping 
official  denial  that  anything  of  the  kind  was 
in  contemplation.  It  had  actually  been  sent 
on  the  18th,  and  the  denials  were  kept  up 
until  the  news  was  released  to  the  news- 
papers in  the  evening  of  the  20th,  to  appear 
openly  on  the  morning  of  the  21st."  On  the 
18th,  about  200,000  shares  of  United  States 
Steel  Common  were  sold  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  But  on  the  19th,  some- 
thing like  550,000  shares  were  sold,  and  on 
the  20th  the  sales  reached  approximately 
450,000.  This  heavy  selling  \\tis  attended 
by  violent  fluctuations  and  substantial  reduc- 
tions of  average  price.  On  the  21st,  prices 
broke  violently,  with  something  like  a  panic 
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in  Wall  Street,  and  875,000  shares  of 
United  States  Steel  Common  were  sold. 
The  whole  world  was  amazed  that  Mr. 
Wilson  should  have  chosen  the  very  moment 
of  Lloyd  George's  Parliamentary  answer  to 
the  Germans  for  sending  a  note ;  and  the 
business  community  was  dazed  by  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  which  had  given 
such  a  shock  to  financial  confidence.     On  the 


Mr.  Henry,  of  Texas,  is  chairman.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  controversy,  which  we  shall 
not  attempt  even  in  a  sentence  to  sum  up  or 
characterize,  resulted  in  the  decision  to  enter 
upon  formal  investigation,  the  committee  em- 
ploying as  its  legal  counsel  and  investigator, 
Mr.  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  of  Boston.  This 
decision  was  not  reached  until  January  18, 
an   entire   month   after   the   sending   of    the 


21st,   Mr.   Lansing  made  matters  worse  by      message  and   the  speculative   orgy  which   it 


explaining  to  the  newspaper  correspondents 
that  the  President's  reason  for  sending  the 
note  was  the  grave  fact  that  the  European 
conflict  was  bringing  the  United  States  to 
the  verge  of  war.  Big  speculators  in  Wall 
Street  made  millions,  while  hundreds  of  the 
"small  fry"  were  "wiped  out"  entirely. 
After  the  close  of  the  market  that  day,  Mr. 
Lansing  made  a  second  explanation,  which 
was  reassuring.  He  had  not  intended  by  his 
previous  statement  to  intimate  that  the 
United  States  was  about  to  abandon  its  pol- 
icy of  neutrality  and  enter  the  war.  Wall 
Street's  frenzy  was  subdued.  More  than 
400,000  shares  of  Steel  were  sold  on  the 
22nd,  with  a  sharp  rise  in  prices. 


concerns.  Where  there  is  so  much  vagOe 
accusation  of  public  men  and  so  much  gossip, 
it  is  not  well  to  suspect  or  to  accuse.  We 
may  merely  add  that  after  a  month  of  talk 
and  of  preliminary  investigation,  there  had 
not  been  the  slightest  evidence  produced  that 
justified  the  imputations  that  had  been 
brought  against  the  names  of  any  one  of  a 
number  of  important  public  men  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Congress 
and  Its 
Program 


It  began  to  be  asserted  in  Wash- 

tnuestigating     .  "  ,,  .  ttt    n 

^^  the  ington,     as     well     as     m     Wall 

^'"'''"  Street,  that  certain  notorious 
plungers  had  received  advance  information 
and  had  been  responsible  for  the  market  per- 
formances previous  to  the  21st,  while  reap- 
ing immense  gains 
from  the  entire 
week's  Wall  Street 
agitation.  Among 
others,  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Lawson,  of  Bos- 
ton, declared  that 
the  "leak"  of  news 
had  been  for  the 
benefit  of  a  specu- 
lative group,  with 
Avhom  were  asso- 
ciated some  high  of- 
cials  at  Washington 
who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the 
White  House  and 
the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  ques- 
tion of  an  immedi- 
ate investigation  of 
these  charges  was 
brought  before  the 
Rules  Committee  of 
the  House,  of  which 


These  matters,  unfortunately, 
had  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  at  Washing- 
ton when  the  program  for  the  short  session 
was  not  making  much  apparent  advancement. 
The  President  had  expected  his  railroad  pro- 
gram to  have  first  attention  when  the  ses- 
sion opened  at  the  beginning  of  December. 
But  after  two  months  the  prospects  were  for- 
lorn. In  the  first  place,  committee  action 
had  shown  that  there  was  no  chance  to  enact 
into   law   the   President's  demand   that   rail- 
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road  workers  should  not  strike  without  a  oe- 
riod  of  investigation.  We  are  pubh'shing  else- 
where in  this  issue  valuable  observations  by 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley  on  the  Canadian  sys- 
tem for  postponing  strikes,  and  an  article  by 
an  able  thinker,  Mr.  Albert  Chandler,  on  the 
principles  involved  in  compulsory  arbitration. 
It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  President's 
eminently  proper  deAiand  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  be  met  in  this  session.  On  January  19, 
the  President  visited  the  Capitol  and  urged 
immediate  disposition  of  his  railroad  program. 
He  also  asked  for  prompt  passage  of  the 
Porto  Rico  bill  and  the  Corrupt  Practises 
measure  relating  to  elections.  He  regards 
as  urgently  necessary  the  Webb  bill,  intended 
to  help  American  exporters  cooperate  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  breaking  the  anti- 
trust laws.  He  demands  also  the  passage  of 
Secretary  Lane's  water-power  bills.  When 
the  President  went  to  the  Capitol,  not  one 
important  measure  had  passed  both  branches. 
As  against  his  intimation  that  he  may  have  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  the  new  Congress,  in 
March  or  April,  the  Democratic  leaders  re- 
mind him  that  the  next  House  is  almost 
evenly  divided  in  party  strength,  and  will 
riot  therefore  take  orders  as  submissively  as 
have  the  last  two  Congresses. 


o  .J.  u       ,.,■    About   the  time  the   four  great 

Switchmen  Win   ,-,,,,  r      • 

an  Eight-Hour  Brotherhoods    were    retusmg    to 
^"''  accept   arbitration  of   their   con- 

troversy with  the  roads  and  were  forcing 
the  situation  which  resulted  in  the  Adamson 
Act,  some  six  thousand  switchmen  on  thir- 
teen important  roads  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West  did  accept  arbitrational  settlement  of 
their  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  with 
pay  for  ten  hours  and  time-and-a-half  over- 
time. The  Federal  Board  of  Arbitration 
handed  down  its  decision  in  the  last  days 
of  1916  and  fixed  the  eight-hour  day  as  the 
time  measure  of  payment.  The  workers 
were  allowed,  however,  nine  instead  of  ten 
hours'  pay  and  under  the  award  overtime 
will  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  regular  time, 
instead  of  a  rate  50  per  cent,  greater,  as 
asked.  The  arbitrators  in  giving  this  com- 
promise decision  agreed  that  short  hours  were 
not  practicable  in  railroad  operation.  Al- 
though the  controversy  thus  decided  affected 
only  six  thousand  men,  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  settlement 
of  demands  by  ten  times  as  many  switchmen 
throughout  the  country. 


Plans 


The  Adamson   On    January    10   arguments   be- 

Law  Before  the  fgre  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
Supreme  Court  ,  .        .         ,.  /      i 

on    the    constitutionality    or    the 

Adamson  Act  came  to  a  close  with  the  final 
statement   of   the   Government's   case.      The 
attorneys   for  the   railroads   have   vigorously 
attacked   the  measure  on   the  score  of  lack 
of  authority  in  Congress  to  enact  "railroad 
wage  legislation."   Messrs.  Walker  D.  Hines 
and  John  G.  Johnson,  who  appeared  for  the 
railroads,  also  contended  that  the  law  could 
not  be  operated  without  judicial  interpreta- 
tion, that  it  proposes  to  take  property  without 
due  process  of  law  and  that  it  would  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  contract.     In  closing  the 
railroad   argument,    Mr.   Johnson   said    that 
the  Adamson  Act  was  against  public  interest, 
was  purely  for  private   interest,   "and   arbi- 
trarily  transferred   between    forty   and    fifty 
million  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  pockets  of  the  workmen."     The 
Supreme  Court  is  expected  to  hand  down  a 
decision   in  the  matter  in   the  last  week  of 
February.      In    the   meantime   the    railroads 
are   keeping   account   of   the   payments   that 
would  be  due  the  men  under  the  Adamson 
Act,  dating  from  the  first  of  January. 


The  extraordinary  and  rapidly 
for'^More  mounting  expenses  of  the  'Fed- 
Revenue  ^^^^  Government  have  brought 
the  Treasury  to  a  situation  where  it  is  in 
immediate  need  of  some  $200,000,000  for 
the  last  few  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  It 
is  now  running  behind  at  the  rate  of  $2,- 
000,000  a  day.  In  the  middle  of  January 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  House  seemed 
to  have  fairly  well  settled  on  the  program 
for  meeting  this  emergency  as  well  as  other 
financial  needs  that  are  not  so  pressing.  This 
program  includes  the  issuance  of  $200,- 
000,000  of  short-term  Treasury  notes  run- 
ning for  two  or  three  months  and  bearing 
3  per  cent,  interest ;  the  sale  of  about 
$231,000,000  of  Panama  bonds  that  remain 
out  of  the  total  amount  authorized ;  a  re- 
vision of  the  inheritance  tax  by  increasing 
its  rates  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  special  internal-revenue  tax  on  "excess 
profits"  in  business. 

This  last  project  is  a  new  device, 
^on  Proms"    SO   far   as   the   United   States   is 

concerned,  but  it  is  in  line,  of 
course,  with  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to 
raise  money  for  war  expenditures  by  taking 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  profits  in  busi- 
ness over  what  is  deemed  a  normal  rate. 
The  Administration  plan  is  that  the  tax  on 
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COL.     CHESTER    A.     HARDING,     NEW    GOVERNOR    OF 

THE    PANAMA    CANAL 

(Upon  the  retirement  of  General  Goethals,  Colonel 
Harding  was,  last  month,  promoted  by  the  President 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  had  for  some  time  been  Engi- 
neer   of   Maintenance    at    the    Canal) 

excess  profits  shall  go  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1918,  and  be  for  the  calendar  year.  The 
rate  suggested  is  8  per  cent,  on  all  profits 
above  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in 
business.  Corporations,  partnerships,  and 
persons  in  business  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
ne\v  levy,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  raise  over 
$200,000,000  per  year.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  discussion  of  the  measure  it  had  not 
appeared  certain  whether  the  excess  tax  will 
apply  to  nominal  capital  stock  only,  or  to  cap- 
ital and  surplus,  or  to  all  the  money  invested 
in  a  given  business,  either  permanently  or 
temporarily — matters  of  extreme  importance 
to  the  corporations  and  persons  affected. 

.  ^     ^,       These  unusual  financial  exigen- 

A  Fourth  •  e  r^ 

British  Loan  cics  ot  our  (jovernment  seem  to 
Offered  Here  ^^  extraordinary  enough  as  meas- 
ured by  our  Treasury  operations  of  the  last 
generation ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  the  program  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  in  meeting  the  vast 
demands  of  current  war  operations.  On  the 
18th  of  January  it  was  announced  that  a 
new   external   loan    of    the   British   Govern- 


ment was  to  be  offered  in  America,  along 
with  her  immense  borrowing  just  being  com- 
pleted from  her  own  citizens.  The  American 
loan,  the  fourth  since  the  war,  totals  $250,- 
000,000,  is  in  the  form  of  one-  and  two-year 
notes,  and  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 5^ 
per  cent.  The  price  to  the  public  brings  the 
investor  about  6  per  cent.  Not  only  is  this 
latest  of  Great  Britain's  borrowings  in 
America  secured  by  the  most  substantial 
kinds  of  collateral — high-grade  American 
and  foreign  bonds  and  the  obligations  of  neu- 
tral countries ;  it  has  also  a  most  attractive 
conversion  in  the  privilege  given  purchasers 
of  changing  the  notes  at  any  time  before  their 
maturity  into  5y2  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land running  for  twenty  years.  The  in- 
creased difficulty  of  borrowing  money  for  the 
Allies  now,  as  against  the  early  stages  of  the 
terrible  war,  is  measured  by  the  difference  y 
between  the  investor's  opportunity  in  this  flo- 
tation and  the  inducements  offered  in  the 
first  half  billion  of  so-called  Anglo-French 
bonds.  In  that  first  great  loan  the  rate  of 
interest  was  5  per  cent.,  the  conversion  priv- 
ilege concerned  4^/j-per-cent.,  twenty-year 
bonds,  and  there  was  no  collateral  security 
at  all.  The  present  loan  pays  5^  per  cent., 
with  a  discount  giving  6  per  cent,  return, 
offers  a  conversion  privilege  into  S^^-per- 
cent.,  long-term  bonds,  and  is  secured  by 
$300,000,000  of  gilt-edged  collateral. 

T..    n  -,     ..,*.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

The  Railroads'       ...  ,         ,  •       i         i 

Peak  of       mission   from  the  data  m  hand 
Prosperity     ^^^    ^^j^^   months   has   estimated 

that  the  net  operating  income  of  American 
railroads  was  $1,098,000,000  for  the  year 
1916.  This  is  very  much  the  largest  aggre- 
gate annual  income  ever  reported;  1913 
held  the  record  formerly,  and  the  present 
figure  is  more  than  one-third  higher  than  the 
total  earnings  of  that  year.  These  earnings 
were  saved  out  of  a  total  gross  business  of 
$3,600,000,000.  Up  to  November  expenses 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  rise  in 
receipts,  although  they  had  increased  impor- 
tantly. Since  November,  however,  the  re- 
ports that  have  come  in  have  been  showing 
a  very  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  ex- 
penses to  increase  out  of  proportion  with 
gross  income,  and  the  best-informed  authori- 
ties on  railroad  affairs  do  not  expect  that 
our  transportation  companies  will  earn  as 
much  this  year  as  last.  Wages  will  absorb 
more  of  their  receipts,  coal  is  costing  them 
a   great  deal  more,   and   the  high   prices  of 
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steel  and  iron  products  are  making  their 
equipment  purchases  very  formidable  inroads 
on  the  ma'rgin  for  profits.  Even  in  the  last 
year  of  prosperity,  with  the  record  net  in- 
come reported,  railroad  men  calculate  that 
the  return  was  not  above  6  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested.  They  look  for  a  much 
smaller  percentage  in  1917.  During  the 
height  of  the  activity  in  the  freight  move- 
ment in  1916  it  was  the  Eastern  roads,  striv- 
ing to  move  the  huge  shipments  for  Europe 
to  the  seaboard,  that  showed  the  most  striking 
increases  in  traffic  and  earnings.  In  the  last 
few  months  severe  freight  congestion  and 
rising  expenses  have  cut  down  the  earnings 
of  the  Eastern  roads,  and  the  Southern  lines 
have  developed  the  more  steady  increases. 

Numerous     current     happenings 

^"/nfere'f""*  ^'"'"S  '"'^o  notice  and  significance 
the    importance    of    our    foreign 
commerce  and  our  maritime  interests  in  gen- 
eral.   The  sensational  destruction  of  shipping 
in  the  South  Atlantic  by  a  raiding  German 
cruiser  in  January  affects  all  the  world,  and 
illustrates  the  need  of  a  rule  that  would  ex- 
empt  merchant   ships   and    private    property 
at  sea  in  war  time.     Another  able  officer  of 
our  Engineer  Corps,  Colonel  Harding,  who 
has  been  next  in  authority  at  Panama,  now 
succeeds    General    Goethals    as     Governor. 
The  Danish  Islands,  near  Porto  Rico,  have 
been   transferred   to   the   United    States,    al- 
though formalities  will  await  the  payment  of 
$25,000,000.    A  great  cruising  fleet  of  Amer- 
ican warships  has   interested   our   new   citi- 
zens in  these  Danish  islands.  Although  much 
more  might  be  done  than  Congress  has  yet 
authorized,  there  is  large  growth  in  our  mer- 
chant marine,   many  hundreds  of   ships   are 
building   in   American   yards,    and    the   new 
Shipping  Board  has  entered  upon  its  work, 
not  the  least  important  part  of  which  will 
be  a  general  study  of  our  ocean  trade,  with 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  means  of  de- 
veloping  our    shipping   and    our    commerce. 
The  President  nominated  for  that  board,  in 
December,  John  A.  Donald  of  New  York, 
John    B.   White   of    Kansas    City,    William 
Denman  of  San  Francisco,  Bernard  N.  Baker 
of  Baltimore,  and  Theodore  Brent  of  New 
Orleans. 

Among  the  great  military  leaders 

'oeu/'e°'       °^    "'^"^    ^'"^^ — '^"^    many    have 
leaped  into  fame  in  Europe  with- 
in the  past  two  years — one  figure  stood  out 
against  the  sky  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
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ADMIRAL    GEORGE    DEWEY 
(Who    died    at    Washington    on    January    16,    at    the 
age  of  seventy-nine) 

the  first  naval  commander  in  the  world  who 
had  fought  and  won  a  battle  with  modern 
ships  of  war,  the  first  American  to  make  his 
flag  feared  as  well  as  respected  in  Far  East- 
ern waters,  the  man  whose  lot  it  was  to  bring 
to  an  end  four  centuries  of  Spanish  power  in 
the  Orient.  George  Dewey  had  served  under 
Farragut  in  the  Civil  War,  and  he  had  in 
his  own  lifetime  seen  the  transition  from  the 
old  wooden  sailing  ships  of  the  ante-bellum 
era  to  the  steam-driven  cruisers  and  battle- 
ships of  our  own  day — all  that  before  the 
morning  of  May  1,  1898,  in  Manila  Bay, 
when  quietly,  without  a  suggestion  of  blus- 
ter, with  the  calm  confidence  of  the  man  who 
has  done  his  very  best  to  prepare  for  an 
emergenc}^  he  gave  that  simple  order:  "You 
may  fire  when  ready,  Gridley,"  and  in  those 
few  words  sealed  the  fate  of  Spanish  rule  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Preparedness  and 
efficiency  were  Dewey's  watchwords  in  1898, 
and  long  before  that.  The  nation  has  bad 
the  great  benefit  of  the  Admiral's  counsel  as 
President  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy% 
during  the  past  eighteen  years.  He  was  dili- 
gent in  his  country's  service  to  the  end. 
With  his  death  the  rank  of  Admiral  expires. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 

(From  December  21,  1916,  to  January  20,  1917) 


The  Last  Part  of  December 

December  20. — The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington makes  public  the  text  of  notes,  practically 
identical,  sent  by  President  Wilson  on  December 
18  to  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe;  he  sug- 
gests that  an  early  occasion  be  sought  to  call  out 
from  the  nations  an  avowal  of  their  respective 
views  regarding  peace  terms;  he  does  not  propose 
peace  and  does  not  offer  mediation;  the  note  also 
declares  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  stand 
ready  and  eager  to  cooperate,  when  the  war  is 
over,  in  measures  to  secure  the  future  peace  of 
the  world. 

Count  Clam-Martiniz  (former  Minister  of 
Agriculture)  becomes  Premier  of  Austria  upon 
the  failure  of  Alexander  Spitzmueller  to  form  a 
cabinet. 

Statistics  published  in  France  indicate  that  the 
German  invasion  deprived  France  of  90  per 
cent,  of  her  iron  ore,  80  per  cent,  of  her  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing,  and  50  per  cent,  of  her  coal 
resources. 

The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
nounces that  the  tax  on  excess  profits  vielded 
$368,495,000   between    April    1    and    December    16. 

Germany  declares  that  the  French  battleship 
Suffren  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  on 
November   26,   northwest  of  Lisbon. 

December  21. — Mr.  Lansing,  American  Secre- 
tary of  State,  issues  a  statement  of  reasons  foi* 
sending  the  note  to  belligerents;  he  declares  that 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  are 
so  involved  that  "we  are  drawing  nearer  to  the 
verge  of  war"  and  "are  entitled  to  know  what 
each  belligerent  seeks  in  order  that  we  may  regu- 
late our  conduct  in  the  future";  in  a  later  state- 
ment he  denies  that  the  Government  is  considering 
any  change  in  its  policy  of  neutrality. 

December  23. — German  reports  indicate  that 
the  Russians,  under  General  Sakharov,  have  been 
swept  out  of  the  Dobrudja  district  of  Rumania, 
with  the  exception  of  about  200  square  miles  in 
the  northwestern  corner. 

It  is  learned  that  Baron  Burian  has  been  suc- 
ceeded as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Austria- 
Hungary  by  Count  Czernin  von  Chudenitz. 

A  Liverpool  authority  estimates  that  British 
shipping  losses  in  the  war,  up  to  October,  totaled 
435  steam  vessels  out  of  3600  with  which  Great 
Britain  started  the  war — a   12  per  cent.  loss. 

Switzerland,  in  a  note  to  the  belligerent  powers, 
expresses  itself  as  "glad  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  States"  to 
obtain  a  discussion  of  peace  terms. 

December  26. — It  is  reported  that  Field-Marshal 
von  Schleyer  will  become  Austro-Hungarian  Min- 
ister of  War,  succeeding  Cieneral  Ritter  von 
Krobratin. 

December    26. — Germany    replies    to    President 
Wilson's    note    to    the    belligerents,    and    proposes 
"an   immediate   meeting  of  delegates   of  the   bel- 
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ligerent  states  at  a  neutral  place";  the  reply 
fails,  however,  to  meet  the  President's  suggestion 
that  war  aims  or  peace  terms  be  stated. 

December  27. — After  a  five-day  battle  in  east- 
ern Wallachia,  Rumania,  the  Russians  are  forced 
to  retreat  further  north,  losing  7600  prisoners. 

The  French  armored  cruiser  Gaulois  is  torpe- 
doed and  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  crew 
being  saved. 

It  becomes  known  that  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  have  sent  identic  notes  to  the  bellig- 
erents, expressing  the  hope  that  President  Wil- 
son's proposals  shall  have  a  result  worthy  of 
the  high  purposes  that  inspired  them. 

December  30. — The  reply  of  the  ten  Entente 
Allies  to  the  German  peace  note  is  handed  by 
Premier  Briand  to  the  American  Ambassador  and 
made  public  at  London  and  Paris;  the  reply 
restates  the  efforts  of  England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia to  avert  war,  refers  at  length  to  the  Belgian 
invasion  and  continued  suffering,  and  refuses  to 
"consider  a  proposal  which  is  empty  and  insin- 
cere." 

Spain  sends  a  note  to  the  United  States  referring 
to  the  President's  message  to  the  belligerent  na- 
tions, declaring  the  Spanish  Government's  belief 
that  at  the  present  time  peace  efforts  would  not 
be  useful  or  efficacious. 

The  German  admiralty  declares  that  during 
November  138  hostile  merchant  ships  (of  314,500 
tons)  were  destroyed,  three-fourths  of  which  were 
British;  53  neutral  vessels  carrying  contraband 
were  sunk. 

The  First  Week  of  January 

January  1. — The  Cunard  liner  Ibernta,  in  the 
British  transport  service,  is  sunk  by  a  submarine 
in  the  Mediterranean;   85   lives  are  lost. 

It  is  learned  at  Washington  that  Turkey  has 
declared  herself  free  of  the  suzerainty  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, accepted  under  the  treaties  of  1856 
and  1878;  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have 
acknowledged  the  complete  independence  of 
Turkey. 

January  2. — The   Russians    are   driven    entirely  , 
out   of   the    Dobrudja    district,    and    the    Germans 
make   other    advances    in   Rumania    proper. 

An  official  Italian  communication  declares  that 
since  entering  the  war  Italy  has  conquered  500 
square  miles  of  territory  and  captured  85,000  Aus- 
trian prisoners;  the  front  has  been  shortened 
from  500  to  375  miles. 

It  is  reported  at  London  that  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  have  recognized  the  new  King- 
dom of  Hejas,  in  Arabia,  which  was  set  up  by 
the  Grand  Sheriff  of  Mecca,  after  the  revolt 
against  Turkish  rule  in  July,  1916. 

January  3. — A  German  estimate  places  the 
total  Entente  warships  sunk  at  196  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  759,430,  exceeding  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  French  navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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January  4. — The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary 
is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  have  been  increased  $49,455,000,000 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Rumania's  chief  commercial  city,  Braila  (on 
the  Danube),  is  occupied  by  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops. 

January  5. — The  Russians  launch  an  offensive 
against  the  Germans  in  the  Riga  district,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  great  battle-line. 

January  6. — General  Hofer  becomes  president 
of  the  Austrian  War  Feeding  Department. 

General  Maximilian  Wielemans,  chief  of  the 
Belgian  General  Staff,  dies  of  pneumonia  con- 
tracted in  the  trenches. 

January  6-7. — The  Premiers  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Entente  Governments,  meet  in  Rome  for  a  war 
council  with  Italian  officials. 

January  7. — It  is  stated  at  London  that  the 
annual  death  rate  from  sickness  in  the  British 
armies  is  3  per  1000,  and  that  health  conditions 
are  better  than  in  London. 

The  Second  Week  of  January 

January  8. — After  a  battle  lasting  five  days 
the  German  armies  under  von  Mackensen  capture 
the  fortress  of  Focsani  on  the  Putna  River,  where 
it  had  been  expected  that  the  Russians  and  Ru- 
manians might  stop  the  invaders. 

Canadian  war  losses  in  29  months  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1916  are  announced  as:  Killed  and 
died  of  wounds,  14,864;  died  of  sickness,  484; 
wounded,  48,454;  missing,  4078;  total  casualties, 
68,290. 

January  9. — The  Premier  of  Russia,  Alexander 
Trepoff,  resigns  after  having  been  in  office  only 
six  weeks;  he  is  succeeded  by  Prince  Golitzine 
(conservative  and  reactionary),  a  member  of  the 
Council   of  the   Empire. 

The  British  battleship  CornivaUis  is  sunk  by  a 
submarine  in  the  Mediterranean,  most  of  the 
crew  being  saved. 

January  10. — :The  Entente  Governments  reply 
to  President  Wilson's  note  of  December  18;  they 
refuse  to  make  peace  terms  known  in  detail  until 
the  hour  of  negotiations,  but  state  that  they  imply 
in  general:  the  restoration  and  evacuation  of  in- 
vaded territory  (including  Alsace-Lorraine), 
with  reparation  and  indemnities;  the  liberation 
of  Italians,  Slavs,  Rumanians,  and  Bohemians 
from  Austrian  domination;  the  expulsion  of  Tur- 
key from  Europe,  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
Turkish  populations.  .  .  .  Belgium  transmits  a 
supplemental  reply. 

Official  German  figures  show  that  70  per  cent, 
of  the  wounded  return  to  ^he  trenches,  only  6.4 
per  cent,  being  unfit  for  further  military  service; 
cases  of  epidemic  disease  have  dropped,  since  the 
first  year  of  war,  from  51   per  1000  to  38. 

It  is  stated  at  Berlin  that  before  the  German 
armies  overran  Rumania,  the  oil-producing  prop- 
erties were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately  $80,000;000. 

In  San  Francisco  the  German  consul-general 
and  four  of  his  employees  are  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  of  violating  American  neutrality  by  plotting 
to  blow  up  munition  shipments  to  the  Entente  in 
the  early  months  of  the  war. 


January  11. — The  munitions  plant  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Car  and  Foundry  Company  at  Kingsland, 
N.  J.,  is  destroyed  by  fire  and  explosions,  the 
damage  amounting  to  $17,000,000;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  finished  three-inch  shells,  awaiting 
shipment  to  Russia,  are  exploded. 

A  campaign  for  the  flotation  of  a  new  British 
internal  war  loan,  bearing  S%  per  cent.,  is 
opened  in  London. 

The  fifth  Austrian  war  loan  is  announced  as 
yielding  the  largest  amount — nearly  $900,000,000 
—bringing  the  total  of  five  loans  to  $3,700,000,000; 
Hungary's  war  loans  are  not  quite  half  as  large. 

Germany  sends  to  neutral  governments  a  note 
declaring  that  the  form  of  the  Entente  reply  to 
peace   overtures   excludes   an    answer. 

Greece  accepts  the  demands  of  the  Allies,  with 
certain  reservations,  and  it  appears  that  the  basis 
of  an  agreement  will  be  reached. 

January  12. — One-fifth  of  the  great  munitions 
plant  of  the  du  Pont  Powder  Company  at  Has- 
kell, N.  J.,  is  destroyed  by  a  series  of  explosions, 
the  damage  amounting  to  less  than  $1,000,000; 
460,000  pounds  of  smokeless  powder  are  blown  • 
up,  and  the  shock  is  felt  more  than  100  miles. 

It  is  officially  announced  at  Rome  that  the 
Italian  battleship  Reg'ina  Margherita  was  sunk 
by  a  mine  off  the  Albanian  coast  on  December  11, 
675  of  the  crew  perishing. 

The  Third  Week  of  January 

January  15. — Ic  is  reported  in  Rome  that  at 
the  recent  Allied  War  Council  it  was  decided  to 
depose  King  Constantine  of  Greece  and  place  a 
member  of  the  Italian  royal  family  on  the  throne ; 
the  Duke  of  Aosta,  cousin  of  King  Emmanuel, 
is   mentioned. 

The  German  advance  against  the  Rumanians 
and  Russians  shows  a  tendency  to  slacken — due 
to  natural  exhaustion,  increased  resistance,  and 
severe   weather. 

January  17. — A  note  from  the  British  Foreign 
Minister,  Arthur  Balfour,  is  delivered  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  supplementing 
the  Allies'  reply  to  President  Wilson's  note  and 
explaining  their   position   in  detail. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  that  a  Ger- 
man commerce-destroyer,  operating  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  has  sunk  or  captured  ten  British  and 
two  French  merchant  ships  between  December  12 
and  January  12;  the  unofficial  reports  mention  a 
larger  loss  of  vessels. 

The  New  York  banking-house  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  announces  that  the  British  Government  has 
arranged  a  new  $250,000,000  loan,  secured,  yield- 
ing approximately  6  per  cent.;  the  total  amount 
borrowed  in  the  United  States  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is 
placed  at  $906,400,000. 

January  19. — Germany  announces  that  the  cap- 
tured British  steamer  Yarro-cvdale,  with  a  prize 
crew  of  16  and  469  prisoners  (the  crews  of  one 
Norwegian  and  seven  British  ships)  captured  by 
a  German  commerce-destroyer  in  the  Atlantic, 
arrived  at  a  German  port  on   December   31. 

Gen.  Ulrich  Wille,  commander-in-chief,  is  re- 
ported to  have  urged  the  full  mobilization  of 
the  Swiss  army;  reports  are  current  that  Germany 
is  massing  troops,  with  the  possible  purpose  of 
invading  France  through    Switzerland. 


RECORD   OF  OTHER   EVENTS 

(From  December  21,  1916,  to  January  20,  1917) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

December  21. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Ju- 
diciary reports  a  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  sale, 
manufacture,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 

December  22. — Both  branches  adjourn  for  the 
holiday   recess. 

January  2. — Both  branches  reassemble  after  the 
holiday  recess.  .  .  .  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  holds  its  first  hearing  on 
the  Administration's  program  for  preventing  rail- 
way strikes. 

January  3. — The  Senate  debates  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Hitchcock  (Dem.,  Neb.),  endorsing  the 
President's  act  in  asking  the  nations  at  war  to 
state  terms  on  which  they  will  discuss  peace; 
Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  declares  that  the  Presi- 
dent's  note  was  in   the   interests  of  Germany. 


EDMUND     SCHULTHESS,     THE     NEW     PRESIDENT     OF 
SWITZERLAND 

(Mr.  Scliulthcss  had  been  head  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Economy.  The  President  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation serves  for  one  year  only,  and  is  not  eligible 
for   reelection) 
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January  5. — The  Senate  amends  the  Hitchcock 
resolution  and  passes  it  by  vote  of  48  to  17;  the 
resolution  as  passed  endorses  the  President's  "re- 
quest'' but  does  not  endorse  his  "action." 

January  7. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Adamson  (Dem., 
Ga.)  introduces  a  bill  forbidding  railroad  em- 
ployees to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
except  in  emergencies;  the  measure  is  designed 
to  perfect  the  eight-hour  law,  which  had  been 
characterized  as  fixing  pay  rather  than  hours; 
the  bill  also  makes  strikes  or  lockouts  illegal 
without  ninety   days'   notice. 

January  9. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  32, 
passes  the  Sheppard  bill,  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture or  importation  or  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

January  11. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  sending  of  liquor  advertisements  by  mail 
into  "dry"  territory. 

January  12. — The  House  adopts  a  resolution 
declaring  that  no  radical  change  in  military  policy 
shall    be   made   in   this  year's   appropriation   bill. 

January  16. — The  House  passes  the  Post-Office 
appropriation   bill   without  roll-call. 

January  18. — The  House  Rules  Committee  in- 
vites Sherman  L.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  to  act  as 
counsel  in  a  broader  investigation  of  an  alleged 
"leak,"  between  the  White  House  and  Wall  Street, 
in  connection  with  advance  information  of  the 
President's  peace  note  to  the  belligerents. 

January  19. — The  House  passes  (234  to  92) 
a  $38,000,000  Public  Buildings  bill,  which  had 
been    characterized    as    "pork-barrel"    legislation. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

December  22. — The  President  nominates  the 
five  members  of  the  new  Shipping  Board — John  A. 
Donald  of  New  York,  John  B.  White  of  Kansas 
City,  William  Denman  of  San  Francisco,  Ber- 
nard N.  Baker  of  Baltimore,  and  Theodore  Brent 
of  New  Orleans. 

December  27. — The  Farm  Loan  Board  an- 
nounces that  the  twelve  district  banks  will  be 
located  at:  Springfield,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Columbia,  S.  C. ;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Houston, 
Texas;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Wichita,  Kan.;  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  Berkeley,  Cal. 

December  31. — Secretary  McAdoo  issues  a 
statement  reviewing  the  Government's  financial 
position;  he  estimates  that  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram already  adopted  by  Congress,  and  the  dis- 
bursements for  Mexican  border  patrol,  will  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  $684,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
years  1917  and  1918;  the  Treasur}'  deficit,  plus 
a  working  balance,  would  amount  to  $379,000,000 
on  June  30,  1918,  to  be  met  by  special  taxation 
and  a  bond  issue. 

January  3. — Lieut.-Col.  Chester  Harding  is  nom- 
inated   bv    the    President    to    be    Governor    of   the 
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Panama  Canal,  succeeding  Major-General  Goe- 
thals,  retired. 

January  5. — The  President  nominates  the 
members  of  the  new  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission:  Dr.  Riley  McMillan  Little  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs.  Frances  C.  Axtell  of  Washington, 
and  John  J.  Keegan  of  Indiana. 

January  6. — Prof.  Frank  W.  Taussig,  of  Har- 
vard, accepts  appointment  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  new  Tariff  Commission. 

January  8. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the  Webb-Kenyon 
law  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  liquor  from  "wet" 
into  "dry"  States. 

January  9. — It  is  announced  that  a  large  airship 
of  the  Zeppelin  type  will  be  constructed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  army  and  navy. 

January  10. — The  Supreme  Court  ends  its  hear- 
ings: in  the  case  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  so-called    railroad   eight-hour   law. 

January  15. — The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  divided 
opinion,  upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
which  prohibits  interstate  transportation  of  women 
for  immoral  purposes,  not  restricting  the  act  to 
commercialized  vice. 

January  17. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
awards  contracts  for  14-inch  and  16-inch  shells 
to  Hadfield's,  Ltd.,  a  British  concern,  whith  had 
vastly  underbid  American  steel  companies  and 
promised  deliveries  in  half  the  time. 

January  17. — The  Danish  West  Indies  pass  un- 
der the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty;  formal 
transfer  will  take  place  later. 

January  18. — The  promotion  of  Dr.  Cary  T. 
Grayson,  the  White  House  physician,  to  the  post 
of  Medical  Director  in  the  Navy,  with  the  grade 
of  Rear-Admiral  ("jumping"  11.4  other  officers 
in  the  Medical  Corps),  causes  much  comment. 

AMERICAN  RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO 

December  23. — Villa  troops  occupy  Torreon, 
an  important  city  in  northern  Mexico,  after  de- 
feating the   Carranza   garrison. 

January  2. — The  city  of  Torreon  is  captured  by 
Carranza   forces. 

January  4. — Villa's  troops  are  defeated  at 
Jiminez  by  Government  troops  under  General 
Francisco   Murguia,   with   a    loss    of    1500   killed. 

January  15. — The  American-Mexican  Joint 
Commission  is  dissolved,  after  endeavoring  for 
more  than  four  months  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
border  patrol    (see  page   180). 

January  19. — It  is  unofficially  reported  at  El 
Paso  that  the  Pershing  expedition  is  being  quietly 
and  rapidly  withdrawn. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

December  20-21. — Both  Houses  of  the  Danish 
Parliament  consent  by  large  majorities  to  the 
treaty  for  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to 
the  United  States. 

January  1. — Newfoundland  becomes  absolutely 
"dry,"  the  import,  manufacture,  or  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating  liquors   being   prohibited. 

January  6. — Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorro  is  inau- 
gurated as  president  of  Nicaragua. 


©  Paul  Thompson 

MR.    A.     C.    BEDFORD,     NEW    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY   OF    NEW   JERSEY 

(Succeeding  the  late  John  D.  Archbold,  who  had  been 
the  Standard  Oil  head  since  the  reticement  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller) 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

December  21. — The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
transacts  the  largest  volume  of  business  in  fifteen 
years — 3,086,000  shares — due  to  frantic  sale  of 
"war  stocks,"  following  the  statement  of  Secre- 
tary Lansing  that  the  United  States  is  "drawing 
nearer  to  the  verge  of  war." 

December  23.^Demands  of  railroad  switch- 
men, in  a  test  case  arbitrated  under  the  Newlands 
Act,  are  mostly  granted;  the  men  will  receive  an 
eight-hour   day,   with   pro    rata    overtime.    ... 

January  13. — The  United  States  cruiser  Mil- 
waukee  runs  aground  on  the  northern  California 
coast  while  attempting  to  salvag-e  the  stranded 
submarine  H-S  and  becomes  a  total   loss. 

January  14. — The  Japanese  battleship  Tsukuba 
is  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  the  harbor  of 
Yokosuka;  153  of  the  crew  being  killed. 

January  18. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces  that  the  value  of  farm  products  in 
1916  was  $13,449,000,000,  the  greatest  in  the  na- 
tion's history,  although  crop  production  was  low. 

OBITUARY 

December  18. — Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  for  sixt>'- 
slx  years  engaged  in  missionary  and  educational 
work  in  China,  89. 

December  21. — Harry  Hananel  Marks,  editor 
of  the  London  Financial  Neivs,  61. 

December  23. — George  Sheldon,  of  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  a  widely  known  historian  and  genealo- 
gist, 99. 
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Photograph  by  Central  News  Photo  Service 

GENERAL  HUGH  L.  SCOTT.  ON  THE  LEFT.  AND  WILLIAM  F.  CODY  ("  BUFFALO 

BILL").  ON  THE  RIGHT 
(These  two  old  fighters  were  long-time  friends,  and  the  above  photograph, 
taken  in  General  Scott's  office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  last  November,  was  the 
last   portrait   of   "Buffalo   Bill" — plainsman,    scout,   Indian    fighter,    and    Wild 
West  showman — who  died  on  January   10,  at  the  age  of  71) 


December  24. — Henry  F.  Farny,  painter  of  In- 
dians and  Western   life,   71. 

December  26. — Frank  Remont  Roberson,  a  noted 
travel  lecturer,  45.  .  .  .  Right  Rev.  Henry  Joseph 
Richter,  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
of  Grand  Rapids,  78.  .  .  .  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Mer- 
ritt,  of  New  York,  formerly  holder  of  many 
public  offices,  88. 

December  30. — Gen.  Howard  Carroll,  inspector- 
general  of  New  York  troops  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  62.  .  .  .  Frederick  W.  Whitridge, 
widely  known  as  the  reorganizer  of  a  bankrupt 
New  York  City  street  railway  system,  64.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Claude  L.  Wheeler,  editor  oi  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  53. 

December  31. — Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Outlook,  70    (see  page  204). 

January  2. — Alonzo  A.  Loper,  said  to  be  the 
last  survivor  of  those  present  at  the  original 
meeting  of  the  Republican  party,  at  Ripon,  Wis., 
in  1854,  87.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Edwin  Louis  Hayes, 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republican  party,  97.  .  .  .  Rev.  Arthur 
Lowndes,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  leading 
scholars   of  the   Protestant   Episcopal    Church,    58. 

January  3. — Helen  Kendrick  Johnson,  formerly 
well  known  as  author  and  editor,  73. 

January  4. — Brig.-Gen.  Peter  J.  Osterhaus, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  a  volunteer  who  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General  in  the  Civil  War,  94. 

January  5. — Capt.  Frederick  Courteney  Selous, 
the  British  hunter  and  author,  65.  .  .  .  Sir  Fred- 
erick W.  Borden,  formerly  Minister  of  Defense 
in  Canada,  69. 

January  9. — Luther  D.  Bradley,  cartoonist  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  63.  .  .  .  Hermann 
Stump,  ex-Congressman  from  Maryland  and  hrst 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  80.  ,  .  , 
Robert  G.  Pike,  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Supreme  Court,  66. 

January  10.— Col.  William  F.  Cody  ("Buffalo 
Bill"),  the  famous  Indian  scout  and  showman,  71. 


January  11. — Wayne  Mac- 
Veagh,  Attorney-General  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Garfield,  84. 

January  14. — Rear-Adm.  Al- 
len V.  Reed,  U.S.N.,  retired,  79. 
.  .  .  Gen.  Benjamin  Viljoen, 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
Boer  struggle  against  England, 
48.  .  .  .  Dr.  Charles  D.  Lar- 
kins,  widely  known  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Manual  Training 
High  School  at  Brooklj'n, 
N.  Y.,  63. 

January  15. — William  Frend 
De  Morgan,  the  noted  English 
novelist,  77.  .  .  .  William  Jay 
Magie,  formerly  Chancellor  of 
New  Jersey,  84. 

January  16. — Admiral  George 
Dewey,  hero  of  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay,  and  for  the  past 
sixteen  years  president  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy,  79 
(see   page    133). 

January  18. — Philip  Boileau, 
the  artist,  noted  for  his  portraits 
of  American  girls,  53.  .  .  . 
Rear-Aam.  James  H.  Watmough,  U.S.N.,  retired, 
95.  .  .  •  Victor  Alexander  Bruce,  Earl  of  Elgin, 
Viceroy  of  India  1894-1899,  68. 


©  Patriot  Publishing  Co.       (A  Civil  War  photograph) 

brig.-gi;n.    peter    j.    osterhaus 

(General  Osterhaus  was  one  of  the  famous  group  of 
Germans  who  came  over  to  this  country  in  the  '48 
period,  and  fought  in  our  Civil  War.  Enlisting  as  a 
major  in  1S61.  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  by  Con- 
gress in  190.S.  Since  that  time,  and  up  to  his  death  on 
January  4,   General  Osterhaus  lived  in   Germany) 


THE  PEACE  DOVE  RETURNS 
—IN  CARTOONS 


AN  ANALOGY— ACCORDING  TO  A  FRENCH  VIEW 
The  Judge    (Wilson)    to   the  Entente  Allies:    "Now,  tell   me,   what   was  your   object  in  receiving  a   stab   from 
this  assassin!"      (Apropos   of   President  Wilson's   note   to   the    belligerents,    inviting   them    to   define  the    objects   for 

which  they  are  fighting) 
From   La   Victoire    (Paris) 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  peace  efforts, 
it  seems,  were  not  at  first  received  with 
unanimous  feelings  of  appreciation  by  the 
cartoonists  of  the  Entente  Allies. 


THE    COMPLETE   VICTOR 

Kaiser    Wilhelm:     "Let's    offer    them    terms,    Beth- 
mann.     We  don't  want  to  be  too  hard!' 

From    News    of    the    World    (London) 


SWORD    AND    PEN 

Wilson     {to    Humanity) :    "Madam,    I    can't    find    my 
sword,  but  did  you  ever  see-,    a  finer  pen?" 
From   Cape   Times    (Cape  Town) 
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THE  INTRUSIVE  "  LEADSMAN  ";  OR,  THE  MAN  WHO  SOUNDED  TOO  SOON 
President   Woodrow   Wilson:   "Reck'n   it   looks   mighty  like    as   if   we're   gett'n    vu-rry    near    harbor.      Guess    I'll 

start  heaving  the  lead  a  bit,  anyways." 

Lloyd  George:   "My   good  man,   it's  not  the  slightest  use  your  messing  about  with  that  lead!     We  know  the  port 

we're  making  for  perfectly  well,  and  we  shan't  need  your  assistance." 

From    Sunday    Evening    Telegraph    (London) 


MARS    AND   THE    PEACE-DOVE   GETTING   TOGETHER 
(This  cartoon  apparently  reflects  German  hopes  before 
the  receipt   of  the   Entente   Allies'   reply) 

From   Lustige  Blatter  ©    (Berlin) 


THE    RETURN     OF    THE     MOCK    TURTLE-DOVE 
Kaiser      and       Bethmann-Hollweg       {breathlessly)' 
"WelP" 

The  Bird:  "Wouldn't  even  look  at  me!" 

From   Punch   ©    (London)  . 
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"all  dressed  up  and  no  place  to  go!' 

From  the  Evening  News    (London) 


SOME   TIME    TO    WAIT 
Kaiser:  "What  about  that  olive  branch?" 
Peace:  "I  have  just  sowed  the  seed  of  the  tree  from 
which  it  «fill  some  day  be  cut"!    !    !" 

From    Campana   de   Gracia    (Barcelona) 


PEACE       RETURNS    TO    GERMANY 

Miss  Peace:  "Wilhelm!  Wilhelm!  Thou  wert  always 
a  deceiver!  Instead  of  the  'Warm,  hearty  welcome  in 
Russia,'  I  find  nothing  but  ice  and  snow!   !   !" 

From    Budilnib    fMoscow) 


NO — AH     USE 

Crown  Prince  Shem:  "It's  no  use,  Father!  Our 
Dove— ^I  mean  our  Eagle — is  coming  back  again,  and  it's 
still  raining  like  blazes!" 

From  the  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 


THE  PROPOSITIONS  OF  WILHELM 
'Come,  little  one,  I  have  every  good  wish   for   Peace."      From  //  Ji"20    (Florence) 
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THE   SHORTAGE  OF  FOOD  IN  GERMANY 

Husband:     "What   are  you  laughing  about?" 

Wife:     "Why,  it's  so  funny  1     This  cookery  book  says, 

'Take  a  pound  of  butter,  a  dozen  eggs,  and  x  pound  of 

sugar!'  " 

From  FUegende  Blatter  ©   (Berlin) 

The  shortage  of  food  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria is  undoubtedly  a  serious  matter;  j'et  the 
cartoons  in  the  German  papers  show  that  a 
certain  amount  of  humor  can  be  extracted 


THE  ENTENTE  IN   THE  KITCHEN 
Marianne    (France)   to  Britannia:    "So  you're  going 
to  start  a  meatless  day,   my  dear?     Would  you  like  me 
to  show  you  how  to  cook  a  cabbage?" 

From  Punch  ©  (London) 

from  the  subject.  French  and  English  car- 
toonists have  been  inclined  for  some  time 
past  to  poke  fun  at  the  Teutons  for  being 
compelled  to  pull  their  belts  a  little  tighter. 
But  their  owri  countries  are  now  adopting  va- 
rious measures  that  show  the  necessity  for 
a  greater  economy  of  their  resources. 


GERMANIA    ON    THE    SCALES — 1914   AND    1916 
Who  weighs  himself  often,   knows  himself  well 
From  Lc  Rire  ©  (Paris)       ^ 


THE   GERMAN    FOOD  CRISIS 

"Well,    I  can't  eat  the   block,   and  the  hatchet  is  too 
indigestible." 

From   Iberia   (Barcelona) 
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THE    TEMPTER 

Kaiser   (to  Poland)  :   "'I   will  give  you  all  that  lies  be- 
fore you." 
Poland:    "But   what   of  that   which  lies   behind    me?" 
Kaiser:    "Oh,   that   is   mine;    you   can't   expect    me    to 
part  with  that." 

From  Mucha   (Moscow) 


BUT,  germania!  surely  you  are  not  tired? 

From  Loukomorye.     (Petrograd) 


THE   BONE   AXD   THE   SHADOW 

Rumania,   seeking    the    shadow,    "Transylvania,"    loses 
the  substance,   "Rumania." 

From    Matyas    Diak    (Budapest) 


THE    PHILOSOPHER  S    TUB 
Diogenes  Constantine:  "It's  all  very  fine,  of  course, 
but  just  try  to  live   in   it,   and  seel" 

From    De   Amsterdammer    (Amsterdam) 

According  to  last  month's  developments, 
King  Constantine,  of  Greece,  was  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  uncomfortable  domicile  by  the 
Entente  Allies,  who  proposed  to  put  the  Duke 
of  Aosta  on  his  throne. 


EMPEROR  CARL  I, 
Mother    Austria:    "Take   very    good   care    the    load 
doesn't  get  too  heavy  for  you,  and  that  you  do  not  lose 
any    of    it!" — From    Nebelstalter    (Zurich) 
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'THE    WORK    OF    OUK    I-.NEMIES    — SAYS    GERMANY 

Peace,   in   the    "lockup"    since   August    1,    1914 

From  Lustige  Blatter  ©   (Berlin) 


There  is  a  genuine  note  of  regret  in  the 
cartoons  from  neutral  countries  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  peace  proposals.  Those  from  the 
Teuton  side  naturally  express  strong  resent- 
ment. The  Entente  cartoonists,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  almost  unanimously  greeted  the 
idea  of  peace  with  defiance  and  derision. 


THE    STARVATION    CAMPAIGN 

The  Briton:     "If  he  does  not  come  out  soon,  I'll  be 
getting  hungry   myself." 

From   Nebelspalter    (Zurich) 


ixin. 


^\MHi^^t':f^^^ 


THE   GERMAN    PEACE 

Pacifist:     "Baa!    Baa!" 

PoiLu:     "Shut  up,  stupid,  can't  you  see  the  trap?" 
From  La  Victoire   (Paris) 


THE  ANSWER  OF  FRANCE 

"Peace     .     .     .     with    victory" 

From  La  Baionncttc   (Paris) 


THE    KAISER  S    PEACE 

'Woe   to   who   does   not   accept   it!" 

From  L'Asino   (Rome) 


CARTOONS  ON  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 
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GIVE  HIM  THE  DUMB-BELLSj     SAYS  GENERAL  SCOTT 
From  the  Pioneer  Press   (St.  Paul) 

While  the  Mexican  puzzle,  Uncle  Sam's 
lack  of  militar)^  training,  and  the  high  cost 
of  coal  and  food — to  say  nothing  of  Congres- 
sional "pork" — all  inspire  pessimistic  car- 
toons, a  note  of  jubilation  is  struck  by  the 
cartoonists  over  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 


IT    JUST    can't    BE    DONE 
From  the  Evening  Dispatch    (Columbus) 


THE  CUT  DIREC? 
From   the  Leader    (Cleveland) 


/     I  C-^M'f  be:a!=i  To       X 
'     P/iRT  With  H/M,  HE  IS   \ 
V  Just  Lime  A  Brother  ) 
V       TO  ME.  ••  ^jy 


'oh,  shucks  I" 
From  the  Eagle   (Brooklyn) 


'*^"i<'^/^.7. 


HIS  little  pal 
From    the    News-Press    (St.    Joseph,    Mo.) 
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I    CAN    SEE    MY    FINISH 
From  the  Constitution  (Atlanta) 




HARD    TO    SHAKE 

From  the  Evening  News  (Newark) 

Webb-Kenj^on  law  which  prohibits  the  ship- 
ping of  hquor  into  "dry"  States.  Other 
topics  dealt  with  in  these  cartoons  are  the 
"Lawson-Leak"  investigation,  Republican 
party  affairs,  and  the  suffrage  "sentinels" 
stationed  outside  the  White  House. 


BLOCKED  ! 
From  the  Ledger^  (Philadelphia) 


TO.   H£AI>     0/=     yfli. 

^    B/T      O/^     CO/)L 

'yO(/    P/IY    /7 
OfiSifr    fifAl  A/0/f£, 


THIS     CONDITION      MAY     HAVE     SOMETHING     TO     DO 

WITH   THE   COAL  FAMINE 

From    the    Ncws-Tribunc    (Duluth) 


PUP :    "I'VE    GOT    HIM  ! 
From  the  Times  (New  York) 


MR.  SIMONDS  AT  THE  FRONT 


OUR  readers  will  miss  from 
this  number  the  monthly 
contribution  on  the  European 
war  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Simonds.  What  is  our  tem- 
porary loss,  however,  will — as 
Mr,  Simonds  himself  believes — 
prove  to  be  our  future  gain.  He 
sailed  for  Europe  just  before 
New  Year's,  in  order  to  obtain 
new  information  of  things  mili- 
tary and  political,  and  to  re- 
vise, from  the  historical  stand- 
point, his  facts  and  conclusions 
regarding  the  momentous  events 
of  the  past  year. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member that  he  went  to  France 
early  last  year;  visited  Verdun 
while  the  great  conflict  at  that 
point  was  still  raging ;  restudied 
on  the  ground  the  opening  ac- 
tions of  the  war,  especially  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  He  re- 
turned to  continue,  even  more 
brilliantly,  the  sagacious  work 
which  had  already  gained  such 
wide  acceptance.  He  has  been 
our  foremost  interpreter  of  the 
tremendous  world  struggle. 

While  Mr.  Simonds  has  very 
definitely  committed  himself  to 
the  view  that  the  French  cause, 
as  supported  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  Allies,  is  morally  sound 
and  is  destined  to  prevail,  he  has 
by  no  means  written  his  note- 
worthy articles  with  a  view  to 
pleasing  the  authorities  of  one 
government  or  of  another.     He  has  written 
in  absolute  good  faith  for  the  instruction  of 
American   readers.     He  has  kept  an  honest 
and  open  mind,  and  has  often  offended  some 
of  our  more  zealous  pro-British  readers  by 
his  exposure   of   what  he   has   regarded   as 


@  Arnold,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

MR.  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 
(From  a   new  photograph  made   expressly   for  the   Review   of   Reviews) 


of  this  war,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  infallible  prophet 
of  our  time ;  and  his  services  would  be  worth 
to  either  side  more  than  a  go.od  many  army 
divisions  and  more  than  many  batteries  of 
artillery.  It  is  not  expected  that  his  absence 
blunders  in  the  policies  or  methods  of  the     will  be  greatly  prolonged.     His  opportuni- 


Allies.  He  has  been  gravitating  toward  the 
view  that  these  mistakes  and  blunders  have 
much  lessened  the  possibility  of  a  radical  mili- 
tary solution  of  the  war  itself. 

If  Mr.  Simonds  had  been  able  always  to 
make  accurate  forecasts  since  the  beginning 


ties  to  learn  and  to  observe  will  be 
doubtless  all  that  he  could  desire,  and  prob- 
ably greater  than  those  that  have  been  ac- 
corded to  any  other  American.  His  articles 
will  be  absent  from  the  issues  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  for  only  a  month  or  two. 
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THE  PRErSIDENT'S  POWER  TO 
ACT  WITH  A  PEACE  LEAGUE 


BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 


SINCE  no  treaty  can  be  ratified  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  the  average  American  has  a 
definite  conviction  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  act  on  diplomatic  issues, 
and  decide  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lic, only  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Such  doubtless  read  with  some  surprise  this 
"inspired"  statement  which  the  Associated 
Press  sent  over  the  country,  December  23, 
1916,  just  after  the  President's  dispatch  ur- 
ging on  all  belligerents  negotiations  looking 
towards  peace: 

It  is  said  to  be  the  Administration's  view  that 
the  country  can  be  committed  to  abandonment  of 
its  policy  of  isolation  in  much  the  same  way  in 
which  President  Monroe  committed  it  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  This  was  done  merely  by  pro- 
nouncement of  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State,  and 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  by  the  nation. 

This  may  be  new  to  the  public,  but  it  is 
settled  practise,  save  when  the  plans  of  a  new 
policy  require  a  treaty  as  those  formulated 
on  this  issue  do,  the  dispatch  later  suggests. 
The  assumption  that  the  Senate  must  be 
consulted  on  a  new  policy  is  an  error,  consti- 
tutionally and  in  practise.  Treaties  can  be 
ratified  only  on  the  advice  of  the  Senate  by 
a  two-thirds  vote ;  but  a  new  policy  goes  far 
before  treaties  come. 

THE   PRESIDENT  AS  GENERAL  MANAGER 

A  treaty  is  what  "Sign  here!"  is  in  busi- 
ness. Contracts  are  needed  in  business,  but 
contracts  do  not  cause  business.  Business 
causes  contracts.  Contracts  come  after  suc- 
cessful methods,  management,  and  decision 
have  made  them  necessary.  The  policy,  the 
acts,  and  the  expansion  of  a  business  are  car- 
ried on  without  contracts.  Contracts,  in 
many  corporations,  require  the  approval  of 
the  board.  Let  there  be  a  board  of  directors 
(with  no  power  save  to  veto  contracts  and 
to  enact  rules,  or  laws,  if  approved  by  the 
general  manager,  elected  by  the  shareholders, 
independent  of  the  board)  and  a  general  man- 
ager, holding  from  the  stockholders,  elected 
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and  still  more  re-elected  by  them,  no  busi- 
ness man  can  doubt  Avhere  the  power,  the 
policy,  and  future  of  a  corporation  will  lie — 
with  the  successive  managers  and  not  with 
the  successive  boards  of  directors. 

THE    SENATE   AS    BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

The  United  States  Government  is  the  big- 
gest business  of  all,  and  the  bigger  the  busi- 
ness the  more  certain  the  application,  opera- 
tion, and  result  of  big,  basic,  bed-rock  busi- 
ness principles.  The  President  is  such  a  gen- 
eral manager.  The  Senate  is  such  a  board. 
It  decides  what  final,  definite  contracts 
(treaties)  shall  be  ratified.  It  does  not  de- 
cide the  policy,  the  negotiation,  or  the  deci- 
sion which  brings  contracts  before  it.  All 
that  great  area  of  effective  business  which 
rests  on  policy,  principles,  swift  decisions  as 
exigencies  come,  agreements,  "gentlemen's" 
and  other,  understandings,  steps  towards  ac- 
tion, and  all  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  year- 
ly conclusions  on  this  and  that  which  in  every 
business  settle  the  future  and  narrow  discre- 
tion and  choice  when  jou  reach  "Sign  here!" 
is  outside  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  House,  and  of  Congress.  A 
wise  manager  keeps  in  touch  with  his  board. 
So  does  a  wise  President.  More,  our  Presi- 
dents have  not  done. 

DECISION   AND   EXECUTION   REST   WITH   THE 
PRESIDENT 

This  is  settled  practise.  The  broad,  far- 
reaching,  history -making  steps  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  people  have  not  been  in 
treaties,  any  more  than  this  is  true  of  "Sign 
here!"  in  business,  big  or  little.  The  world 
is  not  made  that  way.  It  is  not  ruled  by  the 
curb  and  clog  of  board  and  Senate,  but  by 
the  leadership  of  men  called  not  to  talk  and 
legislate,  but  to  decide  and  to  act.  All  our 
Presidents  have  asserted  this  principle  and 
practise,  except  those  in  the  class  of  that  aged 
bachelor,  James  Buchanan,  and  he  was  in  a 
class  of  his  own  lonesome. 


PRESIDENT'S  POWER  TO  ACT  WITH  A  PEACE  LEAGUE 
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Washington  acted  for  himself  and  his 
country  without  asking  counsel  of  Senate  or 
Congress  in  April,  1793,  when  he  decided,  in 
the  face  of  the  strongest  treaty  with  France 
for  common  defensive  military  action  diplo- 
mats could  draw,  that  the  United  States 
would  be  neutral  as  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. He  was  abused  for  the  step ;  but  his 
policy  ruled  our  action  through  nineteen 
years,  until  in  1812  a  weak  and  foolish  Con- 
gress declared  war,  without  preparing  for  it, 
as  is  the  way  of  legislatures.  So  the  English 
Parliament  has  in  our  own  day  gone  into 
war  unprepared.  From  Washington's  ac- 
tion as  President  to  this  day,  the  decision,  in 
every  war,  as  to  our  neutrality  in  the  face  of 
war  and  the  execution  of  this  policy,  has 
vested  in  the  President,  and  the  President 
alone. 

INTERESTING  PRECEDENTS 

When  the  Louisiana  Purchase  came,  it 
was  Jefferson  who  decided  on  annexation 
and  took  all  the  responsibility  of  this  step. 
He" had  been  authorized  to  acquire  a  dock- 
yard on  an  island.  He  was  offered  the  in- 
land empire,  which  began  at  Louisiana  and 
spread  northward  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri.  He  had  been  given  $2,000,000  to 
spend.  He  incurred  obligations  in  all  to  the 
amount  of  $27,267,626.  Jefferson  did  ex- 
actly what  any  good  general  manager  would 
do.  He  closed  with  a  good  bargain.  The 
Senate,  when  the  time  came,  did  what  all 
boards  do  under  like  circumstances:  "Sign 
here!"  From  that  day  to  this,  annexation 
has  repeatedly  been  an  executive  act,  ratified 
later  by  the  Senate  in  a  treaty.  Amelia 
Island,  off  Florida,  a  pirate  settlement  under 
the  flags  of  South  American  states  on  Span- 
ish territory,  was  occupied  by  President  Mon- 
roe in  1817,  under  the  authority  of  action  by 
Congress  in  1811.  The  annexation  of 
Florida  followed. 

When  Polk,  however,  ordered  General 
Taylor  to  push  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  oc- 
cupy disputed  territory  on  which  Mexico 
was  ready  to  arbitrate,  he  acted  without  au- 
thority from  Senate  or  Congress,  and  when 
Taylor  was  attacked,  the  President  notified 
Congress  that  war  existed  "by  the  act  of 
Mexico,"  and  in  due  time  the  Senate  ratified 
the  treaty  which  gave  the  United  States  a 
third  of  its  area  between  the  oceans.  The 
annexation  of  Alaska  came  through  executive 
initiative,  ratified  later  by  the  Senate.  Had 
Polk  acted  on  the  popular  cry  with  which 
he  was  elected,  "Fifty-four,  forty  or  fight," 


there  would  to-day  be  no  gap  between  Alaska 
and  the  State  of  Washington. 

President  Grant  first  placed  our  flag  in 
Samoa,  and  President  Harrison  hoisted  it  at 
Honolulu.  Delays  came  before  annexation, 
but  in  both  cases  in  the  end  the  act  of  the 
chief  executive  became  the  act  of  the  nation. 

It  was^  President  Roosevelt  who  created 
Panama  and  gave  the  United  States  control 
of  the  Canal  Zone. 

His  predecessors  had  landed  armed  forces 
there  at  will  under  the  treaty  of  1846  for 
almost  sixty  years,  often  year  by  year.  Over 
the  army  and  navy  abroad  the  President  has 
a  constitutional  power;  Congress  can  regu- 
late, but  cannot  control.  The  unarmed  peace 
of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  preserved  for 
a  century  under  the  President's  constitutional 
power  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
and  navy.  Using  this  power,  President 
Monroe  negotiated  a  convention  as  to  armed 
vessels  on  the  Lakes  with  Great  Britain. 
By  way  of  extra  caution,  he  submitted  this 
to  the  Senate,  but  his  own  acts  and  the  ne- 
gotiation since  then  show  that  this  was  un- 
necessary. Both  the  Constitution  and  legis- 
lation had  given  Monroe  discretion,  and 
whenever  modifications  have  been  necessary 
in  the  original  agreement  they  have  been 
made  without  hesitation  and  without  addi- 
tional action  by  the  Senate.  Congress  might 
by  legislation  limit  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  army  and  navy,  but  this,  with- 
out his  consent,  would  have  to  be  done  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.  Even  then  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  law  would  be  constitutional 
if  it  sought  to  control  the  power  constitu- 
tionally granted  him. 

Congress  might  insert  a  clause  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill  that  forces  used  in  a  par- 
ticular way  should  not  be  paid,  but  a  strong 
President  would  disregard  this  and  appeal  to 
the  people.  The  whole,  field  of  military 
action  regulated  by  international  policy  in 
protecting  cities  abroad,  in  joining  with  other 
nations  to  maintain  peace  until  disorder  has 
disappeared,  as  in  Alexandria  in  1882,  Pe- 
king in  1900,  and  in  many  other  instances, 
the  occupation  of  a  port,  as  at  Vera  Cruz, 
under  the  present  Administration,  the  use 
of  naval  force  in  opening  the  way  to  trade, 
as  in  Korea,  or  the  temporary  occupation, 
the  evolution  of  trade,  and  the  personal  ad- 
ministration of  territory,  as  has  been  done 
in  both  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  took  place 
first  without  the  consent  of  Congress  and 
was  accepted  as  both  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional. A  treaty  may  wisely  define  such  action 
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and  render  it  permanent,  but  it  can  be  taken, 
and  has  been  taken,  by  the  President  alone, 
and  he  is  the  judge  of  the  need. 

It  was  the  President,  not  Congress  or  the 
Senate,  who  from  1801  to  1898  decided  our 
policy  as  to  Cuba  until  Congress  declared 
war  at  the  request  of  the  President.  It  was 
Jefferson  under  whose  direction  ,the  United 
States  announced  that  no  European  power 
could  acquire  Cuba  from  Spain.  Every  suc- 
cessive step  until  Cuba  was  free  was  execu- 
tive, save  investigation  at  the  end.  From  Sec- 
retary Evarts'  despatch  in  1878  until  in  De- 
cember, 1895,  President  Cleveland  turned  to 
Corigress  for  final  authority,  which  might 
bring  war  with  England,  our  position  and 
policy  on  the  Venezuela  boundary  was  settled 
by  successive  Presidents  in  dispatches  pub- 
lished, but  neither  known  nor  noticed  by 
public  opinion.  President  Roosevelt  again 
acted  alone  when  he  checked  German  aggres- 
sion on  Venezuela.  Who  remembers  that 
President  Monroe  ordered  Russia  out  of 
California,  which  we  did  not  even  own,  and 
before  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  uttered? 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  itself  is  the  final 
and  conclusive  example  of  the  broad  powers 
of  the  President  in  initiating,  controlling,  and 
conducting  the  international  policy  of  the 
American  people.  The  United  States  has 
jealously  avoided  entanglements  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Latin  America.  We  accepted  for 
our  commerce  the  exclusion  of  the  pirates 
from  the  Spanish  Main.  For  j^ears  we  gave 
their  revolts  no  aid.  We  suppressed  their 
flags  when  they  appeared  in  the  waters  bor- 
dering our  coasts.  Public  opinion  opposed 
any  entanglement  with  a  race  and  religion 
for  which  we  had  small  sympathy  and  no 
approval.  When  President  Monroe  launched 
the  policy  that  bears  his  name,  proposing  to 
protect  the  new  republics  from  European 
aggression  and  invasion,  Congress  took  no 
action.  Speaker  Clay's  resolution  in  its  favor 
slept  in  committee,  though  he  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  arid  the  Senate  never 
acted.  The  executive  and  the  executive  alone 
developed  this  policy.  No  treaty  was  ever 
ratified.     No  law  ever  enacted  its  principle. 

Treaties  and  laws  do  not  and,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  cannot  express  a  national 
policy.  Constitutions  create  governments, 
laws  define  public  and  private  rights,  and 
treaties  record  conclusions  reached  between 
nations,  but  the  President  and  the  President 
alone,    as   this   great   title    is   held    by   man 


after  man,  has  the  initiative  arid  the  authority 
to  announce,  as  Monroe  did,  a  new  national 
policy,  to  act  upon  it  as  needs  arise,  all,  for 
the  people,  which,  under  the  constitution, 
elect  him,  and  him  alone,  to  conduct  their 
international  affairs.  Throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  its  enunciation, 
its  definition,  its  application,  and  its  opera- 
tion have  been  the  work  of  our  Presidents. 
As  in  1823  so  now  a  new  exigency  has 
come  and  a  new  message,  a  new  call  to  the 
American  people  to  new  duties.  Many  ob- 
jected to  entangling  ourselves  with  Latin- 
American  affairs  in  1823,  and  the  cautious 
politicians  of  the  Senate  and  House  refused 
to  act.  Nor  was  it  their  Constitutional  duty, 
or  within  the  power  of  the  Senate,  or  House, 
or  Congress  to  act  on  international  affairs 
e>:cept  on  these  contingencies — a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress,  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  by  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  or  on  a 
message  of  the  President  asking  for  special 
action  on  some  issue  or  on  the  instance  of 
Congress  through  legislation,  but  not  even 
then  can  Congress  control  the  conduct  of 
international  affairs  by  the  President. 

AN   INTERNATIONAL   PEACE  LEAGUE 

President  Wilson  has  acted.  He  has  given 
the  country  longer  warning,  and  has  a  more 
direct  mandate  from  the  people  than  ever 
had  Monroe.  President  Wilson  announced 
the  new  policy  to  which  he  proposed  as 
President  to  commit  the  American  people — 
a  league  between  nations  to  enforce  peace — 
last  May,  at  the  dinner  of  the  league  organ- 
ized in  this  country  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  the  new  responsibilities  of  a 
new  international  situation.  The  President 
had  in  such  a  body  of  Americans,  headed  by 
an  ex-President,  Wm.  H.  Taft,  elected  by 
an  opposing  party,  a  better  source  of  sug- 
gestion for  American  policy  than  the  mes- 
sage of  a  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Canning,  who  first  suggested  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  to  James  Monroe.  The  policy 
enunciated  by  President  Wilson  in  May  was 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
June,  in  a  form  explicit  and  unmistakable. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  ap- 
proved the  platform,  and  elected  the  Presi- 
dent who  pledged  himself  to  this  new  policy. 

President  Wilson  acts  within  his  constitu- 
tional powers  and  follows  the  Presidents  of 
the  past  and  the  unbroken  practise  of  our 
Presidents.  No  action  is  now  needed  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Senate  any  more  than  in  1823. 
The  national  Legislature  did  not  act  then. 
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and  for  years  did  not  act,  yet  in  the  execution 
of  this  policy,  laid  down  in  a  single  message, 
our  navy  has  put  to  sea,  and  our  army  has 
landed  on  strange  shores.  The  United  States 
has  risked  war  with  the  Holy  Alliance  and 
served  peremptory  summons  on  Russia, 
France,  and  England.  Every  one  of  these 
steps  has  been  taken  by  Presidents,  and  not 
Congress.  Alone  and  unfearing,  the  United 
States  has  faced  the  world,  and  has  never 
had  cause  for  regret  or  retreat. 

NO  NEED  OF  A  TREATY 

For  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  a  treaty 
is  needed  as  little  as  for  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, when  Lord  Brougham  said  of  it  that 
"no  event  has  dispersed  greater  joy,  exulta- 
tion and  gratitude  over  all  the  freemen  of 
Europe."  All  Europe  acted  with  us  in  restor- 
ing order  in  Peking  by  force  of  arms  with  no 
treaty  to  bind.  When  the  territorial  status 
quo  in  the  Far  East  was  defined  and  guaran- 
teed through  the  treaties  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  with  Japan,  the  United  States  was 
committed  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
Secretary  Hay  and  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  policy  of  an  American 
President,  backed  by  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  is  better  than  any  treaty,  because 
such  a  policy  is  quadrennially  ratified  by  the 
people  whose  constitution  places  our  interna- 
tional affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  national 
chief  executive. 

THE  president's  WIDE  POWERS 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  drawn 
in  Philadelphia,  its  members  knew  and  were 
familiar  with  the  powers  of  the  English 
Crown  over  foreign  affairs.  Benjamin 
Franklin  knew  Downing  Street,  the  short 
thoroughfare,  on  which  the  English  Foreign 
Office  stood  then,  and  stands  now,  r  .J  well  as 
he  did  Fifth  Street  in  Philadelphia,  where 
our  Departm.ent  of  State  opened  for  busi- 
ness. His  colleagues  had  followed  English 
diplomacy  all  their  active  lives.  Two  powers 
of  the  English  Crown  in  foreign  affairs  they 
withdrew.  The  power  to  declare  war  they 
vested  in  Congress;  the  power  to  advise  the 
ratification  of  treaties  they  gave  to  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Senate.  All  the  other 
powers  of  the  Crown  over  International  rela- 
tions they  left  to  the  President.  This  defini- 
tion of  these  powers  the  Supreme  Court  has 
uniformly  confirmed  and  acted  upon.  The 
Foreign  Minister  in  England  to-day  can  be 
questioned  by  the  House  of  Commons  and 
he  has  to  answer.    The  Senate  or  the  House 


of  Representatives,  or  both  together  as  Con- 
gress, can  question  the  President  and  he  does 
not  have  to  answer — as  Washington  and 
Cleveland,  and  other  Presidents,  have  repeat- 
edly shown. 

These  wide  powers,  the  Constitution  puts 
in  the  President's  hands,  and  every  four  years 
he  has  to  account  to  the  people.  This  is  his 
duty,  not  the  Senate's. 

In  the  execution  of  a  national  policy  the 
President  has  repeatedly  in  our  history  used 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic, landed  armed  expeditions,  occupied  and 
administered  foreign  territory,  employing  our 
military  officers  to  administer  it,  shared  In 
joint  international  action  for  the  suppression 
of  predatory  and  piratical  settlements,  and 
used  to  their  widest  extent  all  the  powers  re- 
quired by  nations  in  joint  military  action  for 
policies  upon  which  they  are  agreed. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
behind  his  International  action  and  policy 
the  approval  and  determination  of  the 
American  people,  he  has  all  the  authority 
he  can  exercise.  If  his  action  and  policy 
are  without  this  support,  the  Senate,  the 
House,  or  both,  cannot  make  his  voice  ef- 
fectual. If  a  definite  agreement  has  to  be 
made  for  a  definite  act,  the  Senate  must 
advise  Its  ratification  as  a  treaty,  but  a  gen- 
eral policy,  for  which  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  can  be  used  at 
need,  calls  for  a  treaty  no  more  than  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  or  the  policy  of  the  "open 
door"  In  China. 

A  President  elected  for  four  years  is  called 
to  account  by  the  people  at  the  end  of  each 
term  of  office.  If  the  people  approve  his 
policy,  one  Presidential  term  after  another, 
as  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  show  their 
approval  of  a  policy  Inaugurated  or  enacted 
by  the  President,  it  becomes  permanent,  con- 
trols our  diplomacy,  decides  our  public  ac- 
tion, and  all  those  powers  possessed  by  na- 
tions in  enforcing  their  known  policy  are  at 
the  service  of  the  President  and  can  be  used 
by  him.  This  wide  and  far-reaching  consti- 
tutional power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  is  safe  because  it  can  only  be  exer- 
cised efficiently  and  to  definite  results  when 
the  policy  has  the  support  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole.  Without  this  support  no 
President  will  begin  action,  but  If  he  should, 
his  action  would  perish  with  his  term,  unless, 
eventually.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  approval,  both  the  Senate 
and  Congress  sometimes  forget,  is  the  final 
authority  in  the  Republic. 
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FOR  France,  the  last  month  of  the  year 
1916  marks  the  end  of  one  era  and  the 
beginning  of  another.  The  old  era  will  be 
known  as  that  of  Joffre.  As  for  the  new 
era,  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be  known 
as  that  of  Lyautey  and  Nivelle. 

The  change  seemed  to  be  an  incident  cf 
the  reorganization  of  the  cabinet  under  the 
continued  premiership  of  Aristide  Briand. 
In  reality  that  reorganization  was  incidental 
to  the  change.  The  creation  of  a  War  Coun- 
cil (Comite  de  Guerre)  brought  into  it  only 
one  man  who  was  not  in  the  previous  cabi- 
net— General  Lyautey,  called  from  Morocco 
to  become  Minister  of  War  and  member  of 
the  War  Council — the  other  members  of 
which  are  the  Premier,  Mr.  Briand  ;  the  Min- 
ister of  Finances,  Mr.  Ribot;  Admiral  La- 
caze.  Minister  of  Marine,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Thomas,  Minister  of  Armaments  and  Mu- 
nitions, with  Marshal  Joffre  in  attendance 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Food  supplies  for  civil  and  military  use, 
and  transportation  in  every  aspect,  have 
brought  about  the  creation  of  a  new  ministry, 
confided  to  Mr.  Herriot,  gifted  captain  of 
industry,  who  is  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Lyons 
and  member  of  the  French  Senate.  The 
problems  of  transportation  and  war  manu- 
facturing also  brought  forth  two  new  men 
as  under-secretaries,  Mr.  Claveille  for  trans- 
portation and  Mr.  Loucheur  for  war  manu- 
facturing, both  of  whom  had  shown  ability 
of  the  highest  order  in  dealing  practically 
with  the  problems  which  have  now  been  put 
under  their  direction. 

First,  a  word  about  the  old  era — that  of 
Joffre : 

When,  early  in  August,  1914,  Germany 
launched  her  armies  against  France,  it  was 
proclaimed  that  their  progress  would  be  made 
in  lightning  strokes,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  A 
swift    passage    through    Belgium,    overawed 
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into  submission  by  the  imposing  spectacle  of 
a  war  machine  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  seen ;  then  a  swift  march  to  Paris  before 
a  concentration  could  be  efifected  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  arrest  even  for  a  day  the  German 
tidal  wave  in  field  gray.  The  plan  was  con- 
ceived with  overweening  confidence  in  the 
power  of  a  blow  prepared  with  infinite,  mi- 
nute care  and  based  upon  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  in  upsetting  at  one  stroke  the 
French  plan  of  national  defense  which,  as 
was  well  known  in  Berlin,  had  been  made 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  signature  of  a 
King  of  Prussia  presented  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  an  attack  upon  France  through 
Belgium.  But  while  it  was  thereby  proved 
that  the  word  "honor"  had  been  struck  from 
the  German  vocabulary,  events  proved  that 
its  meaning  was  understood  in  Belgium. 

What  was  to  be  a  military  parade  became 
at  the  very  outset  a  bloody  struggle,  renewed 
at  every  step,  from  Liege  to  Namur.  An 
unexpected  delay  then  intervened  which  was 
not  shortened  by  the  carnivals  of  lust  and 
murder  which  marked  the  progress  of  the 
German  armies  through  Termonde,  Malines, 
Aerschot,  and  Louvain.  A  breathing  spell 
was  given  to  France,  during  which  she  gath- 
ered herself  for  the  supreme  test.  At  first, 
disaster  seemed  certain.  The  French  ad- 
vance army  2(nd  the  British  army,  beaten  at 
Charleroi  and  Mons,  fell  back ;  the  drive  to 
Paris  was  on.  While  Castlenau  and  Sarrail 
were  holding  in  the  east,  the  French  armies 
in  the  north  were  giving  ground.  Berlin 
reported  a  rout  in  every  direction,  Paris  an 
orderly  retreat ;  the  world  knew  not  what 
to  believe.  We  now  know  what  took  place. 
The  French  armies  and  their  British  allies 
were  retreating,  then  halting,  turning  about  . 
and  inflicting  upon  the  invaders  bloody 
checks,  then  retreating  again.  The  dawn  of 
a  new  day,  September  6,  shed  its  light  upon 
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a  great  semi-circle  of  French  armies.  The 
retreat  was  ended ;  the  cry  echoed  from  one 
end  of  the  front  to  the  other  was  "Forward !" 
For  three  days  the  battle  line  swayed ;  then 
the  German  front  gave  way  and  broke  in  sev- 
eral places. 

JOFFRE  AND  THE  GENERAL  STAFF 

The  Battle  of  the  Marne  passed  into  his- 
tory, and  associated  with  it  in  imperishable 
glory  is  the  name  of  Joftre.  After  nearly 
two  and  a  half  years'  war,  the  victor  of  the 
(Marne,  now  Marshal  of  France,  has  relin- 
quished the  supreme  command  and  assumed 
the  post  of  adviser  to  the  new  War  Council. 
The  change  is  a  momentous  one  and  de- 
serves to  be  understood  in  all  its  essential 
bearings.  It  signalizes  a  radical  departure 
in  the  management  of  the  war  on  the  Allied 
side,  made  in  anticipation  of  and  in  prepa- 
ration for  what,  as  is  conceded  on  all  sides, 
promises  to  be  ihe  decisive  stage  of  the  great 
war — the  campaign  of  1917. 

The  withdrawal  of  Joffre  from  the  su- 
preme command  marks  also  the  withdrawal 
of  the  general  staff  with  which  in  times  of 
peace  he  organized  the  plan  of  mobilization ; 
that  plan,  when  put  to  the  test,  was  found  to 
be  so  elastic  that  it  was  readily  adapted  to  the 
unforeseen  situation  caused  by  German 
treachery  in  regard  to  Belgium,  follow- 
ing which  Joffre  conceived  and  with  his 
general  staff  carried  out  the  masterful 
moves  which  broke  the  German  offensive 
and  thrust  the  German  armies  pell-mell 
behind  the  Aisne.  It  is  that  general  staff 
which  has  been  his  instrument  of  action 
through  each  succeeding  crisis  of  the  strug- 
gle ;  first  at  the  Yser,  then  in  Champagne, 
later  at  Verdun,  and  at  the  Somme.  As  can 
easily  be  imagined,  the  members  of  that  gen- 
eral staf¥  have  not  had  much  leisure  since 
July,  1914.  But  while  its  members  were 
kept  away  from  the  front  by  their  manifold 
duties,  a  new  kind  of  warfare  was  being  de- 
veloped of  which  they  were  of  necessity  in- 
formed largely  by  hearsay,  while  on  the  other 
hand  that  warfare  has  trained  officers  who 
have  had  to  forget  a  great  deal  of  what  they 
had  learned  concerning  the  theory  of  war 
prior  to  its  remolding  by  the  actual  practise 
of  to-day. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  ask  of  Joffre 
in  December,  1916,  that  he  should  under- 
take the  creation  of  a  new  staff  composed 
of  these  newly  trained  elements.  There  are 
limitations  to  human  endurance,  even  to  the 
superhuman    force   which    has   characterized 


GENERAL    LYAUTEY,     MINISTER    OF    WAR    IN    THE 
NEW    FRENCH    CABINET 

Joffre.  His  duties  had  been  so  absorbing 
that,  except  for  one  day  spent  in  London  in 
conference  with  Kitchener,  the  direction  of 
the  operations  in  France  had  kept  him  at 
work  incessantly.  He  had  built  up  his  gen- 
eral staff,  shaped  it  to  his  needs,  and  it  con- 
stituted with  him  a  comprehensive  whole,  the 
brain  system  of  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
western  front. 

To  constitute  a  new  brain  system  in  the 
midst  of  war,  two  men  have  been  chosen : 
Lyautey  as  Minister  of  War  and  Nivelle 
as  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  North 
and  Northeast — that  is  to  say,  of  the  entire 
western  front. 

GENERAL   LYAUTEY  AS  MINISTER  OF  WAR 

General  Lyautey  comes  from  Lorraine  and 
his  appointment  as  Minister  of  War  marks 
anew  the  unswerving  determination  of  the 
French  to  rescue  from  bondage  Lorraine  and 
Alsace.  He  has  been  selected  primarily  be- 
cause of  his  proved  organizing  genius,  the 
record  of  which  may  be  summarized  in  one 
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PREME  COMMAND  OF   THE   WESTERN    FRONT 

word:  Morocco.  Lyautey  is  what  is  called 
in  the  French  army  a  "colonial,"  a  soldier 
whose  career  is  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  France's  colonies,  and  he  regards 
himself  as  a  pupil  of  General  Gallieni,  the 
first  great  French  figure  of  the  war  to  dis- 
appeai,  whose  contribution  to  the  result  at 
the  Marne  is  regarded  by  many  as  second 
only  to  that  of  Joffre. 

When  in  May,  1912,  Lj'^autey  was  called 
upon  to  rule  Morocco  as  France's  resident 
general  there,  a  task  of  almost  incredible  diffi- 
culty confronted  him.  There  was  no  recog- 
nized authority  in  the  country ;  lawlessness 
prevailed  everywhere,  and  two  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Fez  the  Berbers  besieged  the  city. 
The  besiegers  were  soon  dispersed  by  meas- 
ures the  execution  of  which  General  Lyautey 
entrusted  to  his  gifted  assistant,  General 
Gouraud,  who  has  now  succeeded  him  as 
France's  resident  general  in  Morocco,  after 
having  won  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  and 
love  of  all  his  countrymen  at  Gallipoli,  where 
he  lost  an  arm  in  a  task  which  only  became 
hopeless  after  he  was  severely  wounded. 
There  was  no  public  treasury  worthy  of  the 
name,  taxes  were  levied  irregularly  and  in- 
discriminately, violence  and  oppression  were 
general  through  the  land. 

When  General  Lyautey  left  Morocco,  in 
order   to   assume   his   duties  as   Minister   of 


War,  he  left  a  country  which  under  his  guid- 
ance had  been  rescued  from  barbarism  and 
made  into  the  most  valuable  and  most  useful 
of  French  colonial  possessions.  This  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  prior  to  the  war 
and  ever  since  its  outbreak,  Germans  through 
their  emissaries  have  used  every  imaginable 
device  in  order  to  promote  lawlessness  in 
Morocco.  From  convenient  vantage  points 
in  Spain  and  in  that  part  of  Morocco  which 
is  subject  to  Spanish  domination,  they  organ- 
ized and  financed  uprisings  without  num- 
ber, few  of  which  materialized,  those  few 
being  promptly  squelched  at  the  outset  m 
General  Lyautey.  Possessed  of  unlimited 
power,  he  availed  of  it  to  build  up  con- 
sistently the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
This  he  did  largely  through  public  works, 
on  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
several  thousand  German  prisoners  have 
been  employed.  Roads  were  opened  where 
almost  impassable  trails  had  been  before; 
railways  were  built  or  extended ;  automobile 
communication  was  assured  between  points 
not  connected  by  railway ;  security  of  life  and 
property,  which  had  been  unknown  in  the 
country,  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
with  it  came  commerce,  which  had  been  vir- 
tually non-existent,  and,  with  commerce, 
prosperity. 

At  the  present  time  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Morocco  each  amount  to  about  75,000,- 
000  francs  per  annum.  The  natives  learned 
that  with  the  French  flag  justice  had  come. 
And  so,  despite  the  Moslem  fanaticism, 
which  is  particularly  fierce  in  Morocco,  even 
the  exhortations  of  religious  chiefs,  bribed  by 
German  agents  to  preach  holy  war  against 
all  Christians,  have  failed  to  arouse  the  na- 
tive population,  though  France  is  at  war 
with  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  Nay 
more,  Lyautey,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  has  sent  to  the  western  front  the  equiv- 
alent of  two  army  corps,  and  the  Moor- 
ish soldiers  trained  under  him  have  excited 
general  admiration  for  their  bearing  and 
their  courage. 

Mr.  Stephane  Lauzanne,  the  distinguished 
French  journalist,  who  happens  to  be  in  this 
country  at  present,  gives  this  description 
which  he  heard  from  Lyautey  himself  of  his 
method  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Morocco:  Every  morning  Lyautey 
met  his  chief  lieutenants,  the  heads  of 
the  five  main  departments  of  France's  gov- 
ernment in  Morocco,  namely,  the  politi- 
cal department  (interior  and  foreign  affairs) 
and    the    departments    of    Finance,     Public 
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Works,  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and 
War.  Each  reported  to  him,  and  every 
pending  question  was  considered  and  disposed 
of  on  the  spot  before  the  conference  ended. 

NIVELLE^   COMMANDER  OF   THE   WESTERN 
FRONT 

General  Nivelle  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
destined to  be  the  supreme  commander  of 
the  western  front  by  the  fact  that  he  is,  so 
to  speak,  an  incarnation  of  Anglo-French 
friendship,  being  the  son  of  a  French  father 
and  an  English  mother.  He  was  colonel  of 
an  artillery  regiment  at  the  time  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne  and  fought  in  that  part  of  it 
known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Ourcq,  signal- 
izing himself  by  a  feat  of  arms  which  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  daring 
and  successful  initiative  which  is  to  dominate 
the  western  front  henceforth.  The  infantry 
in  his  section  was  giving  way  under  terrific 
assaults  and  had  been  thrown  across  the 
Ourcq  when  Nivelle,  gathering  some  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  calmly  rode  up  with  them, 
lined  them  up  in  front  of  the  enemy  and  fired 
into  the  German  ranks  point  blank  as  fast  as 
the  guns  could  use  up  the  shrapnel  shells. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  Germans 
who  had  crossed  the  Ourcq  in  pursuit  were 
cut  to  pieces ;  those  beyond  the  river  fled  in 
disorder,  and  a  whole  German  division  was 
decimated  as  the  French  infantry,  taking 
heart  from  this  extraordinary  feat,  reformed 
and  regained  the  ground  lost. 

Nivelle  repeated  this  same  exploit  shortly 
afterwards  at  the  Aisne  and  thereafter  be- 
came brigadier-general.  After  distinguish- 
ing himself  before  Soissons,  where  he 
stopped  a  German  rush,  and  at  Quennevieres 
where  he  broke  the  German  line,  he  was 
called  in  hot  haste  to  Verdun  in  March  of 
last  year  when  the  offensive  of  the  German 
Crown  Prince  was  at  its  height.  At  first 
under  the  direction  of  Petain  and  from  May 
2  on  as  commander  of  the  Verdun  Army, 
Nivelle  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  French 
resistance  whose  watchword  was  from  the 
first,  "They  shall  not  pass!"  Onslaught  fol- 
lowed onslaught,  yet  Nivelle  and  that  army 
of  heroes  remained  undaunted,  fighting  back 
and  giving  up  ground  foot  by  foot  at  a  cost 
which  made  each  square  yard  represent  the 
value  of  at  least  one  enemy  life  given  for 
its  purchase.  The  wise,  those  to  whom  hu- 
man events  are  translated  in  market  terms, 
had  "discounted"  the  surrender  of  Verdun. 
Not  so  with  him.  The  offensive  on  the 
Somme,  launched  in  July,  coincided  with  the 


supreme  effort  of  the  Crown  Prince's  forces, 
which  almost  reached  Souville.  By  July  1 1 
the  tide  had  turned.  Nivelle  set  himself  to 
work  to  prepare  the  offensive  after  having 
been  so  long  upon  the  defensive,  a  defensive 
which  had  turned  the  brilliant  artillery  offi- 
cer into  a  veritable  genius  In  the  conduct  of 
the  war  of  to-day,  which  is  preeminently  a 
war  of  artillery. 

Soon  came  the  proof  of  what  his  experience 
had  taught  him,  when  he  retook  in  a  few 
hours  on  October  24  Vaux  and  Douaumont, 
which  had  cost  the  Germans  seven  months  of 
incessant  efforts  and  hundreds  of  battalions. 
What  Nivelle  accomplished  there  he  is  mak- 
ing ready  to  accomplish  on  a  large  scale 
over  the  western  front  where  to-day  the 
British  forces  occupy  the  entire  line  from 
Belgium  to  Soissons,  including  the  whole 
so-called  Somme  front,  while  their  French 
brothers  in  arms  hold  the  line  from  Soissons 
to  Alsace.  ,  ; 

This  new  chief  brought  to  the  fore -by 
his  genius  for  waging  the  new  war  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  general  stafif  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  shared  his  own  ex- 
perience, taken  from  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  furthermost  front  as  pi- 
oneers in  the  new  methods  of  warfare.  Thus 
the  new  French  chief  and  his  staff  are  men 
able  to  visualize  every  phase  of  the  actual 
developments  at  the  front  because  they  have 
been  through  every  phase. 

Thus  the  new  era  has  begun  which  every 
Frenchman  regards  as  certain  to  be  the  era 
of  victory — final,  decisive,  and  the  basis  of  a 
peace  which  is  to  mark  the  emancipation  of 
Europe  from  the  yoke  of  militarism.  -This 
result  is  expected  chiefly  from  achievements 
to  be  made  possible  by  the  genius  of  these 
two  men,  Lyautey  as  Minister  of  War,  with 
his  mastery  as  an  organizer  assuring  the  co- 
ordination of  efforts  between  the  western 
front  and  the  Salonica  front  (the  latter 
under  command  of  Sarrail),  and  Nivelle,  the 
tried  master  of  the  new  war.  Their  oppor- 
tunity they  receive  from  the  hands  of  Joffre, 
who  saved  France  at  the  Marne,  whose  pro- 
phetic judgment  is  assured  to  the  new  War 
Council,  arid  who,  because  of  his  freedom 
from  the  burden  of  duties  which  he  carried  so 
long  on  his  broad  shoulders,  will  be  enabled 
to  serve  the  Allied  cause  by  undertaking  mis- 
sions on  other  fronts  where  the  generals  of 
France's  Allies  will  listen  with  respectful 
eagerness  to  what  the  only  Marshal  of 
France,  the  victor  of  the  Marne,  may  have 
to  impart  to  them. 
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HAT  of  Germany's  internal  condi- 
tions as  she  weathers  the  third  winter 
of  the  war?  What  of  her  resources,  food 
supph'es,  industrial  situation,  and  the  every- 
day life  and  temper  of  the  people?  Locked 
in  as  she  is  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  British  navy  and  the  Entente  Allies,  the 
cables  cut,  the  mails  stopped  by  enemy  na- 
tions, the  censors — first  the  German  and  then 
the  British  and  French — wreaking  their  offi- 
cial wills  on  all  correspondence,  and  wireless 
bulletins  few,  little  news  of  real  informa- 
tional value  comes  out  of  Germany.  Natu- 
rally, also,  travelers  and  sightseers  from 
abroad  are  not  encouraged.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  into  Germany,  and,  once  inside,  the  for- 
eigner is  restricted  in  his  observations  by 
governmental  surveillance.  He  rides  in 
trains  at  night,  with  window  shades  drawn. 
To  roam  about  at  will,  making  independent 
observations,  is  apparently  "verboten." 

Hence  the  general  curiosity  as  to  what  is 
reallv  happening  in  Germany  to-day.  The 
opinion  that  the  final  test  between  the  com- 
batants will  be  one  of  economic  endurance 
makes  information  about  actual  conditions  in 
the  Teutonic  countries  all  the  more  inter- 
esting. Germany's  military  achievements 
have  been  wonderful.  The  vital  question  is: 
Gan  she  duplicate  these  achievements  eco- 
nomically? Can  she  secure  and  husband 
sufficient  resources  to  continue  effective  re- 
sistance?   And  what  of  her  ally  Austria? 

OUR  NEWS   FROM  GERMANY 

Such  information  as  comes  to  us  from 
the  Central  Empires  sifts  through  various 
sources:  from  the  press  of  neutral  countries 
in  Europe,  from  French,  English,  and  Italian 
newspapers  (which  have,  of  course,  first 
passed  the  war  censors),  from  wireless  re- 
ports direct  from  Germany,  from  the  Ger- 
man embassy  in  Washington,  from  business 
men  and  other  travelers  who  return  from 
trips  to  Germany,  and  from  private  letters 
which  seem  to  get  through  while  the  censors 
•  nod,  or  are  brought  over  the  submarine  route 
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in  the  DeutscJiland.  Journalists  from  neu- 
tral countries  have  also  added  to  the  sum 
total  of  news  from  the  countries  within  the 
"iron  ring"  of  the  Entente. 

And  not  a  little  of  all  this  information  is 
contradictory.  It  ranges  from  the  asser- 
tions that  the  German  people  are  "falling  of 
starvation  in  the  streets,"  or  "rioting  for 
food,"  and  that  the  country^  is  "on  the  verge 
of  collapse,"  to  statements  that  food  is  abun- 
dant and  the  people  cheerful  and  confident. 
Such  headlines  as  "Hunger  in  Berlin," 
"Food  Riots  in  Hamburg,"  and  "Vienna 
Women  Starving"  are  frequent  and  familiar. 

CONDITIONS    UNDOUBTEDLY    HARDER 

That  conditions  of  living  in  Germany  and 
Austria  to-day  are  harder  than  they  were 
before  the  war  can  easily  be  believed.  The  - 
Entente  Allies'  blockade  has  kept  from  Ger- 
many much  of  the  food  supplies  she  once 
imported.  Some  food  articles  are  undoubt- 
edly very  scarce  and  high-priced,  and  for  part 
of  the  population  entirely  unobtainable, 
while  prices  generally  have  gone  up.  But  the 
fact  that  Germany  was  quick  to  see  the 
necessity  of  seizing  control  of  her  food  sup- 
plies and  regulating  their  distribution  was  no 
indication  of  impending  disaster,  but  rather 
the  exercise  of  foresight  in  putting  early  into 
effect  necessary  war  measures  which  her 
enemies   later   found   it   expedient   to   adopt. 

The  German  newspapers  themselves  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  frank  discussion  of  the 
food  question.  There  is  apparently  no  effort 
to  conceal  the  stringency  of  conditions.  The 
administration  of  the  Food  Bureau  is  often 
strongly  criticized.  The  principal  complaints 
have  to  do  with  the  holding  back  of  food 
by  producers,  usurious  methods  of  sale,  the 
hoarding  of  supplies  by  the  well-to-do,  and 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  supplies. 

A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  last  month 
quoted  an  article  by  Dr.  Michaelis,  German 
Under-Secretary ,of  the  Interior,  contributed 
to  the  Cologne  Volks-Zeitung,  in  which  he 
states  that  "even  after  peace  it  will  be  neces- 
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sary  to  keep  the  belt  pulled  tight,  and  there 
must  be  further  sharp  rationing." 

According  to  a  wireless  dispatch  from 
Berlin  to  Sayville  on  January  1 : 

The  new  year,  as  far  as  internal  conditions  are 
concerned,  will  be  a  year  of  privations.  The 
increased  harvest  of  grains  is  offset  by  a  disap- 
pointing potato  crop,  so  that  despite  the  food 
supplies  captured  in  Rumania,  no  prospect  of  an 
increase  in  the  total  ration  can  be  held  out  for 
the  present,  though  perhaps  later  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  provide  an  extra   allowance  of  meat. 

BUT    1916    CROPS    WERE    BETTER 

The  German  embassy  at  Washington  last 
month  published  a  commercial  bulletin  on 
conditions  in  Germany.  According  to  this 
the  1915  yield  of  grain  was  disappointing, 
but  the  deficit  was  made  up  by  imports  from 
Rumania.  The  1916  harvest,  estimated  at 
532,530,000  bushels,  exceeds  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  plus  the  Rumanian  supply,  by 
almost  5,000,000  bushels.  There  is  appar- 
ently no  sign  of  soil  exhaustion.  Also,  the 
occupied  Rumanian  territory  is  very  fertile 
and  promises  large  crops.  "An  ample  margin 
of  safety  for  the  feeding  of  the  German  pop- 
ulation is  thus  assured." 

The  barley  and  oat  yield  of  1916  is 
128,000,000  bushels  greater  than  In  1915. 
While,  as  regards  her  meat  supply,  Ger- 
many subsists  mainly  on  her  home  products, 
large  quantities  of  fodder  are  imported. 
When  the  war  cut  ofif  fodder  imports  in 
1915,  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  hogs  resulted. 
The  meat  supply  was  strictly  rationed,  being 
reduced  to  28.6  pounds  per  capita  a  year, 
which  is  a  quarter  of  the  consumption  before 
the  war.  An  increase  in  the  ration  is,  how- 
ever, expected  in  this  month  of  February. 

As  to  fertilizers,  Germany  depends  largely 
on  potash,  of  which  she  has  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly. The  development  of  nitrate  from 
the  air  is  expected  to  satisfy  Germany's  need 
for  this  element  of  fertilizer.  Phosphates  she 
obtains  from  slag,  of  which  her  supply,  as  a 
by-product,  is  large  and  very  valuable. 

THE  COAL  SUPPLY  LESS 

Coal  is  being  mined  in  Germany  up  to  85 
per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  quantity.  The  large 
needs  of  the  navy,  the  railroads,  and  the  iron 
and  steel  industries  receive  first  considera- 
tion, while  a  portion  -  is  also  shipped  to 
Sweden  and  Switzerland, 
easy,  therefore,  to  supply 
general  public.  Economy 
tion  has  been  obtained  by  the  early  closing 
of  shops  and  cafes,  and  curtailing  street-car 


It  is  not  always 
the  needs  of  the 
in  coal  consump- 
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and  subway  service.  Coal  is  being  mined 
by  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and  by  the 
Austrians  in  Poland.  The  embassy  bulletin 
concludes  with  the  statement  that  German 
industrial  organizations  show  an  increased 
capitalization  in  1916  over  the -figures  of 
1915,  and  $75,000,000  was  invested  in  new 
corporations  as  compared  with  $45,000,000. 

FARM   ANIMALS   AND   MEAT 

Professor  R.  S.  MacElwee,  of  Columbia 
University,  writing  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning  Mail,  is  of  opinion'  that  the  food  crisis 
in  Germany  has  been  passed.  The  worst 
period  were  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  1916.  One  of  the  errors  made  was  the 
early  slaughtering  of  large  quantities  of  live 
stock,  on  the  theory  that  since  the  blockade 
would  keep  fodder  out  of  Germany,  it  would 
be  better  to  slaughter  the  animals  and  put 
the  meat  in  cold  storage.  But  a  long  war 
had  not  been  figured  on,  and  it  was  found 
that  a  cold-storage  hog  does  not  turn  out  a 
litter  of  pigs.  So  the  work  of  restocking  the 
farms  with  animals  had  to  be  begun. 

Both  in  Germany  itself  and  in  the  occu- 
pied enemy  country  behind  the  firing  line, 
animal  husbandry  is  proceeding  apace,  and 
the  food  supply  of  the  winter  of  1916-17 
promises  to  be  better  than  in  the  winter  pre- 
ceding. Occupied  territory  amounting  to 
more  than  half  of  the  German  Empire  has 
been  put  under  cultivation.     Scientific  agri- 
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culture  and  intensive  cultivation  will  do 
wonders  for  German  production.  Fertilizer 
is  plentiful,  and  the  labor  problem  not  seri- 
ous, in  view  of  the  large  quota  of  men  and 
women  from  Poland  and  Galicia  used  in  the 
German  fields,  besides  many  war  prisoners. 
Among  the  interesting  reports  of  condi- 
tions in  Germany  are  the  writings  of  two 
American  observers  whose  articles  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  newspaper  form.  Miss 
Madeleine  Z.  Doty  went  to  Germany  last 
summer  as  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Her 
articles,  appearing  recently  in  those  news- 
papers, are  quoted  from  in  our  "Leading  Ar- 
ticles" Department.  Mr.  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope  was  in  Germany  for  three  months  in 
the  latter  part  of  1916  as  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  IVorld,  and  his  volume,  "In- 
side the  German  Empire"  (Century  Co.), 
is  based  upon  the  material  he  furnished  to 
that  newspaper.  Mr.  Swope  deals  with  the 
political,  economic,  spiritual,  and  military 
conditions  in  the  Teutonic  countries.  His 
volume  gains  additional  authority  from  the 
foreword  by  Mr.  Gerard,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Berlin,  who  states  that  the  "facts 
and  impressions  contained  in  this  book,  gath- 
ered first-hand  by  the  author,  .  .  .  form 
an  important  contribution  to  contemporane- 
ous history  and  possess  a  referential  value  for 
the  future." 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  COMMODITIES 

"Life  in  Germany,"  says  Mr.  Swope,  "is 
not  pleasant  to-day.  There  is  a  hopeless 
prison  atmosphere  about  it  that  causes  men 
to  crack  under  the  strain.    Berlin  has  become 


A  BERLIN  BUTCHER  SHOP  MEASURING  OUT  SUPPLIES 


a  nest  of  intrigue  and  gossip.  A  motive  is 
looked  for  behind  every  man's  act."  His 
chapters  entitled  "Behind  the  Battle  Line" 
and  "Germany's  Pantry"  give  a  good  deal 
of  information  about  living  conditions  in 
Germany.  Central  state-controlled  bureaus 
have  been  created  for  the  purchase  and  distri- 
bution of  grain,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  meat,  fish, 
and  other  food  commodities ;  also  for  wool, 
cotton,  metals,  leather,  oil,  and  other  great 
raw  staples. 

Every  plant  using  any  of  the  great  raw  staples 
is  recorded  in  the  district  bureau,  where  the 
reason  for  the  plant's  existence  must  be  given; 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  plant  is  engaged  in 
manufactures  needed  for  military  or  commercial 
purposes.  The  factories  show  their  advance 
orders  to  the  divisional  chiefs  and  receive  an 
allotment  of  the  raw  stuffs.  The  needs  of  the 
empire  are  lumped  and  the  central  bureau  in 
Berlin  divides  the  supply  according  to  these 
allotments. 

GERMANY  NOT  STARVING 

"Germany  is  not  starving  and  she  does  not 
intend  to  starve,"  says  Mr.  Swope.  In  fact, 
she  is  further  away  from  that  danger-point 
than  she  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
British  blockade  fastened  about  her.  While 
her  food  supplies  are  not  varied,  they  are 
abundant,  with  a  margin  for  reserve.  "Many 
things  that  make  for  comfort  are  not  to  be 
had,"  but  their  absence  by  no  means  threatens 
existence. 

A  marvelous  organization  has  been  per- 
fected in  Germany  whereby  supplies  are 
gathered  and  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  equitable  distribution.  Her  scien- 
tists have  invented  many  substitutes  for  arti- 
cles which  have  been  cut  off  from  Germany 
by  the  British  navy.  Every- 
one in  Germany  lives  by  the 
card  system,  regulating  the 
supply  of  foods  and  clothing, 
except  the  soldiers  in  the 
field  and  the  invalids  in  the 
hospitals.  Germany's  food 
rations  to-day  are  based  on 
the  crop  and  produce  of 
1915,  which  was  the  worst 
harvest  the  Empire  had  had 
in  twenty  years. 

Germany  is  reenacting  the 
story  of  Joseph  and  the  Pharaoh 
of  Egypt.  She  is  storing  up  her 
supplies  and  doling  out  enough 
to  allow  for  reasonable  living. 
The  state,  in  seizing  the  neces- 
saries, makes  certain  that  the 
armies  will  be  supplied  and  that 
no   monopoly   will   be   permitted 
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DISTRIBUTING  FOOD  FROM  A  MILITARY  KITCHEN  TO  THE  PEOPLE  IN  A  SUBURB  OF  BERLIN 


the  wealthy.  Rich  and  poor  fare  alike.  Ail  get 
the  same  quantity  and  get  it  at  the  same  time  and 
at  the  same  price.  This  price  restriction  applies 
to  the  bigger  staples,  such  as  bread,  fish,  certain 
sorts  of  meat,  and  clothing.  With  money  it  is 
possible  to  buy  the  finer  grades  of  flour,  poultry, 
cattle  and  hog  meats,  and  attire,  for  there  are  no 
restraints  put  about  luxuries.  The  regulations 
apply  only  to  the  necessities.  For  example,  one 
can  buy  silk  socks  in  Berlin  to-day  in  such  quan- 
tities and  prices  as  one  wishes,  but  one  must  have 
a  police  permit,  with  a  careful  inquiry  preceding 
its  issuance,  to  buy  woolen  socks.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  clothing,  the  prices 
of  which  have  not  been  much  increased. 

The  greatest  food  scarcity  is  in  butter, 
cheese,  sugar,  cocoa,  chocolate,  fats,  oils, 
pork,  coffee,  tea,  oranges,  lemons,  bananas, 
and  eggs.  Vegetables  are  to  be  had  in 
plenty;  also  the  fruits  that  Germany  raises 
or  that  come  from  her  southern  allies,  such 
as  applies,  melons,  pears,  grapes,  and  the  like. 

• 

LIVING    BY  THE   CARD   SYSTEM 

One  must  have  cards  for  bread,  butter, 
meat,  fruits,  potatoes,  fats,  sugar,  milk, 
cream,  and  eggs.  Meat  is  allowed  five  times 
a  week;  butter  or  fats  twice  a  week;  eggs, 
one  to  each  person  per  week;  bread,  vege- 
tables, and  fish  are  to  be  had  every  day.  The 
bread  cards  have  little  tabs  on  them,  each 
calling  for  twenty-five  grams  of  kriegsbrot 
(war  bread).  Each  tab  is  good  for  a  slice 
of  bread  or  two  tabs  for  a  roll.     Meat  cards 


are  good  for  a  slice  and  a  half,  or  75  grams, 
of  meat.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  there  is 
no  meat  to  be  had,  but  on  these  days  butter 
is  allotted.  Fats  for  frying  can  be  had  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Thin-skimmed 
milk  and  small  particles  of  saccharine  have 
taken  the  place  of  cream  and  sugar. 

Every  family  is  given  a  card,  stating  the 
quantity  of  food  allotted  to  it,  according  to 
its  size.  These  cards  are  used  on  stated  days 
at  the  various  markets.  Every  family  has  a 
regular  day  for  purchasing  its  meat  supplies 
for  the  week.  This  regulates  the  butcher's 
supply  and  prevents  him  being  loaded  up  un- 
necessarily. He,  in  turn,  is  obliged  to  pre- 
sent his  customers'  cards  to  the  central 
governmental  supply  station  when  renewing 
his  stock.  Game  and  poultry  do  not  come 
under  the  meat  restrictions,  and  can  be  freely 
purchased  as  yet.  • 

Bakers  also  sell  by  weekly  arrangements. 
Every  consumer. is  entitled  to  1900  grams  of 
baked  bread,  or  1700  grams  of  bread  and 
250  grams  of  meal  or  flour.  Each  consumer 
is  also  entitled  to  60  grams  of  butter  and 
30  grams  of  oleomargarine.  He  may  also 
draw  9  pounds  of  potatoes  a  week.  There  is 
no  rule  about  how  these  supplies  shall  be 
used.  A  family  or  an  individual  can  use  up 
all  its  card  rations  in  a  day.  For  the  rest  of 
the  week,  naturally,  they  would  then  have  to 
live  on  food  articles  the  purchase  of  which 
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is    not    restricted    by    the    food    regulations. 

HOTEL   MEALS  AND  MASS   FEEDING 

Practically  all  the  food  supplies  of  Ger- 
many are  under  Government  control.  The 
farmers  and  stock-raisers  must  turn  over  to 
the  central  bureaus  all  their  produce  at  a 
fixed  price.  Supplies  are  stored  and  re- 
shipped  to  the  firms  where  they  are  needed. 

The  Government  not  only  commandeers 
food  supplies  at  its  own  fixed  prices,  but  also 
fixes  the  prices  at  which  it  shall  be  sold. 

Meals  at  one  of  the  big  hotels,  the  Adlon, 
have  gone  up  30  per  cent,  and  are  less  boun- 
tiful than  they  used  to  be.  A  la  carte  menus 
have  disappeared.  You  take  w^hat  they  have 
to  give  you,  not  what  you  want.  In  the 
popular-priced  restaurants  the  tariffs  are 
smaller  than  one  would  expect.  Portions  also 
are  smaller.  In  a  number  of  towns  mass- 
feeding  places  have  been  established.  Meals 
in  these  central  kitchens  cost  about  15  cents. 
The'  principal  articles  in  the  bill  of  fare 
were  tomatoes,  macaroni,  groats,  and  stewed 
fruits,  with  meat  on  meat-days  and  fish  on 
meatless  days.  The  people  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  these  public  kitchens  in  large 
numbers  during  the  past  year.  In  the  big 
cities  like  Berlin,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  and 
Essen,  only  two  to  three  thousand  persons 
w«re  served  each  week.  More  recent  infor- 
mation, however,  indicates  that  the  mass- 
feeding  places  are  being  patronized  to  an 
inci easing  degree,  and  that  the  system  will 
undoubtedly  be  greatly  extended. 

GERMANY  BEING  MADE  SELF-SUFFICIENT 

One  great  result  of  the  struggle  for  Ger- 
many has  been  to  make  her  virtually  self- 
sufficient.  She  now  depends  on  herself  and 
her  allies  for  all  food  supplies  and  raw  ma- 
terials. The  average  rise  in  the  price  of 
foodstuffs  during  the  war  is  put  at  about 
70  per  cent.  (This  certainly  compares  very 
well  with  conditions  in  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States.)  Unemployment  in  the 
Empire  to-day  is  figured  at  2.5  per  cent.,  a 
much  smaller  figure  than  that  for  June, 
1914.  Prussian-Hessian  state  railways  show 
only  12.7  per  cent,  smaller  freight  revenues 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1916  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1914.  Since  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  the  freight  revenues  have  been 
higher  than  in  peace  times.  A  six  months' 
comparison  between  war  and  peace  times 
shows  an  average  increase  of  about  10  per 
cent.,  in  spite  of  the  lowering  of  the  trans- 
portation tarifif. 


THE  NEW  CIVIL  MOBILIZATION 

The  most  extreme  exarnple  of  German 
paternalism  is  declared  to  be  the  new  com- 
pulsory labor  law  for  all  able-bodied  males 
behind  the  front.  All  men  of  military  age 
unfit  to  bear  arms,  also  all  those  under  sixty 
but  over  military  age,  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  a  special  new  department  of  the 
War  Office.  They  will  be  so  apportioned 
and  distributed  in  those  industries  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  are  most  needed  for  the  na- 
tion's existence.  This  will  release  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  able-bodied  workmen  for 
military  service.  The  extension  of  this  com- 
pulsory service  to  women  is  being  seriously 
discussed.  This  compulsion  is  to  apply  indis- 
criminately to  all  classes — rich  and  poor, 
landed  aristocracy,  and  proletariat.  The 
democracy  of  the  measure  appeals  to  the 
German  people.  General  von  Groner,  whose 
work  in  the  Prussian  ministry  of  railways 
has  been  highly  commended,  is  in  charge  of 
the  new  organization  for  this  work.  In  von 
Groner's  department  will  be  a  bureau  to 
handle  the  feeding  of  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation engaged  in  governmentally  directed 
work.  Von  Batocki,  hitherto  known  as  the 
"Food  Dictator,"  will  devote  his  attention  to 
general  supply  sources  and  reserve  stock.  He 
will  also  see  to  the  distribution  of  supplies 
among  those  classes  not  affected  by  the  mili- 
tary or  new  labor  laws,  namely,  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  sick,  and  the  non-working 
mothers. 

HOSTS   OF   WOMEN   WORKERS 

"Women  to  the  front"  is  the  industrial 
cry  in  Germany  to-day,  according  to  Mr. 
Swope.  The  women  are  responding  with 
great  alacrity. 

There  are  women  conductors,  women  cabbies, 
women  teamsters,  women  chauffeurs,  women 
ditch-diggers,  women  mail-carriers,  women  mes- 
sengers, women  bakers,  women  plumbers,  women 
butchers,  women  telegraph-linemen,  women  motor- 
men,  women  plowers,  women  munition-workers, 
women  gardeners,  women  electricians — women 
everything.  In  fact,  it  is  the  boast  of  Germany 
that  there  is  now  not  one  field  of  labor  formerly 
consecrated  to  man  that  has  not  been  entered  by 
woman. 

Germany,  in  these  \v^ar  times,  is  continu- 
ing all  her  social  undertakings,  like  accident 
insurance  and  unemployment  and  sickness 
insurance;  also  medical  attention  for  the  in- 
sured, old-age  pensions,  and  the  chain  of 
labor-employment  bureaus  whereby  the  man 
and  the  job  are  brought  together  by  a  daily 
bulletin,  though  they  be  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  Empire. 
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"Seventy  million  people  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall,"  fighting  as  one,  and  not  a 
quitter  among  them.  "The  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, steadfastness,  courage,  and  defiance 
burns  as  brightly  and  fiercely  to-day  as  at 
the  outset  of  the  war."  So  Mr.  Swope  char- 
acterizes the  temper  of  the  German  people 
to-day.  Yet  he  sees  a  subtle  change  in  the 
fabric  of  the  German  spirit.  The  certainty 
of  victory  has  been  tempered  with  the  fear 
of  defeat.  S  teg  en  has  given  way  to  Durch- 
halten  as  the  German  motto. 

One  of  the  latest  descriptions  of  German 
conditions  is  contained  in  the  candid  state- 
ments ascribed  last  month  to  Dr.  von  Heyde- 
brand,  the  Conservative  leader.  In  a  speech 
before  the  Prussian  Diet,  he  said : 

Our  economic  situation  is  rich  in  deprivations 
and  sacrifices.  .  .  .  The  town  populations  are 
suffering  grievously.  It  is  sad  to  see  how  long 
women  have  to  wait  for  a  couple  of  potatoes 
and  how,  for  the  simplest  of  necessaries,  town- 
dwellers  must  pay  absolutely  exorbitant  prices. 
These  prices  must  also  continue  for  a  long  time 
after  the  war. 

AUSTRIA   NOT   SO  WELL   OFF 

In  an  interview  with  some  Swedish  jour- 
nalists last  month,  Adolph  von  Batocki,  head 
of  the  German  Food  Regulation  Board,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

While  there  never  has  been  any  question  of 
food  difficulties  in  Hungary,  Austria's  grain 
harvest  possibly  was  not  quite  sufficient  to  last 
until  the  new  harvest,  and  Germany,  therefore, 
contemplated  delivery  of  some  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  grain  to  Austria.  But  now  Austria's  share 
of  the  Rumanian  supplies  enables  her  to  dispense 
with  the  contributions  from  Germany. 

This  is  more  hopeful  and  optimistic  than 
a  recent  Budapest  dispatch  to  the  London 
Morning  Post,  stating  that  the  limit  of  en- 
durance of  the  people  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  "within  measurable  distance."  "In 
Austria-Hungary  the  available  stocks  of  food 
will  not  even  last  for  six  months.  By  the 
end  of  June  not  a  grain  of  wheat  or  maize 
will  be  left."  The  two  months  of  July  and 
August  would  have  to  be  bridged  over  before 
the  earliest  crops  can  be  harvested,  and  in 
that  period  "starvation  on  a  scale  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  world,  save  perhaps  in 
India,  will  present  itself." 

In  an  article  in  tlie  North  American  Re- 
view for  January,  Wolf  von  Schierbrand 
tells  the  results  of  his  fairly  recent  observa- 
tions in  Austria-Hungary. 

General  business  conditions,   he  says,   are 


in  a  "surprisingly  flourishing  state." '  The 
food  problem,  however,  is  a  crucial  one.  "A 
condition  closely  bordering  on  famine  pre- 
vails in  most  parts  of  Austria  to-day." 

When  I  left  Vienna  the  bakers'  shops  were  be- 
sieged, day  after  day,  by  hundreds  of  women, 
children  and  aged  men,  waiting  hours  for  their 
small  rations  of  bread — half  a  pound  per  day 
each  person.  And  such  bread!  The  fighting  men 
at  the  front  get  fairly  enough  to  eat.  But  in  the 
"hinterland"  the  civilian  population  suffers  more 
or  less  severely  from  an  insufficiency  of  nourish- 
ing food. 

HUNGARY    HAS    MORE    FOOD 

Mr.  von  Schierbrand  had  seen  a  number 
of  famine  riots  in  Vienna,  participated  in  by 
several  thousands  of  men  and  women.  In 
Hungary,  food  conditions  are  vastly  better 
than  in  Austria,  as  Hungary  is  largely  an 
agricultural  country.  Normally  Austria  im- 
ports about  one-third  of  her  food  supplies 
from  Hungary.  If  the  food  supplies  of  both 
countries  were  equitably  distributed  over 
both,  everybody  would  receive  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  normal  supply;  but  "Hungarians 
do  not  propose  to  stint  themselves  to  please 
the  people  of  the  other  half  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy." Hence  Austria  is  sufifering  from 
short  rations. 

Several  months  ago,  meat  of  better  quality 
ranged  from  12  to  17  crowns  per  kilo,  or  about 
$1.10  to  $1.60  a  pound.  Bacon,  ham,  sausage 
even  higher,  and  ve.ry  hard  to  obtain  at  any 
price;  butter,  $1  to  $1.20  a  pound;  milk,  8  cents 
a  quart,  but  very  little  of  it;  cheeses,  according  to 
grade,  80  cents  to  $1.40  a  pound.  But  bread 
and  potatoes  had  legal  maximum  prices.  Bread 
sold  at~9  cents  the  pound,  potatoes  at  5  to  10 
cents  the  pound,   according  to  kind. 

Two  things  that  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  hardship  in  the  Hapsburg  dominions 
are  the  failure  to  insure  a  fair  distribution 
of  available  foodstuffs,  and  the  hoarding  of 
provisions  by  the  well-to-do  classes.  Millions 
of  pounds  of  non-perishable  foods  have  been 
bought  up  and  stored,  while  the  poor  are 
in  dire  need.  Even  with  the  appointmenr 
of  food  dictators  in  Austria  and  Hungary, 
Mr.  von  Schierbrand  foresees  widespread  dis- 
tress during  the  coming  winter  months.  The 
securing  of  an  abundant  supply  of  grain  from 
conquered  Rumania  might  afford  some  relief. 
While  Mr.  von  Schierbrand  does  not  think 
that  Austria-Hungary  will  be  subdued  by 
economic  arguments,  the  people  "are  heartily 
tired  of  the  fight,"  and  would  like  to  see  an 
end  of  the  war,  "with  or  without  victory," 
though  the  men  at  the  front  speak  dififerently. 
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FOOD  COMMISSIONER  DILLON  OF  NEW  YORK 


WE  are  glad  to  present  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Commissioner  John  J. 
Dillon,  on  the  problem  of  food  cost  and 
supply  in  New  York.  Mr.  Dillon  has  for 
more  than  two  years  been  head  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar- 
kets. .  He  is  a  man  of  convictions  and  cour- 
age, and  he  has  shown  that  he  can  lead  in 
a  fight  and  win  a  just  cause.  His  recent 
effort,  crowned  with  success,  to  compel  the 
milk  companies  to  pay  the  dairy  farmers  a 
better  price  was  as  much  a  struggle  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  as  of  the  producer. 
Mr.  Dillon  shows  in  this  article  how  the 
farmers  who  supply  the  metropolis  with  vari- 
ous food  products  can  organize  cooperatively 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods  and  ship 
well-graded  and  standardized  articles  in  car- 
load lots  to  wholesale  terminal  markets.  The 
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farmers  of  the  Northwest — and  producers  of 
specialized  products  such  as  the  apples  and 
oranges  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States — are  pros- 
perous through  having  learned  to  unite  in 
their  selling  efforts.  Agriculture  in  the 
Eastern  States  suffers  through  lack  of  asso- 
ciated  business  methods. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Dillon  is  the  best-equipped 
leader  in  this  movement  who  has  come  for- 
ward in  the  East.  He  was  born  in  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  the  Albany 
Normal  College,  and  for  thirty  years  has 
been  connected  with  agricultural  journalism. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  that  well-known  farm  paper. 
The  Rural  Neiu  Yorker,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  owner  since  1899.  Under  his  leader- 
ship. New  York  food  consumers  as  well  as 
producers  may  hope  for  improving  conditions. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  FOOD- 
CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES 

BY  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets) 


THE  cost  of  living  is  high,  mainly  be- 
cause men  of  means  arid  large  affairs  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  concerned  about  it.  The  por- 
tion of  their  income  that  is  paid  out  for 
food  is  not  important  to  them.  Whether 
the  cost  of  the  food  be  high  or  low,  the  dif- 
ference to  them  is  not  important.  They  may 
growl  a  little  at  the  end  of  the  month  at  an 
increased  provision  bill,  but  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  families  are  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed by  the  price.  They  are  never  obliged 
to  lessen  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  food 
because  of  its  high  price.  Hence  their  in- 
difference to  the  matter. 

Those  men  who  initiate  economic  reform 
and  exert  influence  on  legislation  and  on 
business  generally,  devote  their  energies  to 
enterprises  that  affect  their  own  business  in- 
terests and  their  gross  income.  Some  of 
them  sympathize  in  a  humanitarian  way 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  and  their  depend- 
ent workmen,  or  the  poor  generally,  but 
they  have  no  time  to  overcome  the  entrenched 
opposition  of  the  present  system  and  to  work 
economic  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  generally. 

NEEDLESS    WASTE 

Another  reason  for  the  high  cost  of  living 
is  waste.  This  includes  the  waste  of  food 
on  the  farms,  because  the  farmer  is  unable 
to  market  it  for  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  selling.  Waste  in  transit 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  grading  and 
packing  and  standardizing  of  the  product 
as  it  leaves  the  farm.  Waste  in  the  city  due 
to  the  delay  in  delivery  because  of  the  prac- 
tise of  passing  the  food  from  one  dealer  to 
another  in  speculation ;  and  waste  due  to  the 
total  destruction  in  compliance  with  the  law 
by  the  city  inspectors  in  condemning  whole 
packages  of  food,  particularly  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  in  some  cases  eggs,  when  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  article  itself  is  dam- 
aged and  the  balance  might  well  be  pre- 
served. 


WRONG  METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Generally  inefficient  and  extravagant 
methods  of  distribution  are  still  another  fac- 
tor in  the  high  cost  of  food  in  the  city. 
Agents  or  drummers  go  to  the  .country  to 
solicit  the  shipments  for  a  particular  dealer. 
He  has  heavy  expense  and  usually  a  good  sal- 
ary. This  comes  out  of  the  food.  The  prod- 
uce is  largely  shipped  in  small  lots  at  double 
the  freight  rates  of  carload  shipments.  When 
it  reaches  the  city  the  commission  dealer 
often  buys  it  for  his  own  account,  or  for 
the  account  of  some  company  in  which  he  is 
interested.  As  a  trustee  of  the  producer,  he 
deals  with  himself.  It  then  goes  through  the 
hands  of  several  wholesalers  and  jobbers, 
frequently  as  many  as  seven  in  all,  before  it 
reaches  the  retailer.  With  it  all  is  a  dupli- 
cation of  cartage  charges,  first  from  the  dock 
to  the  commission  dealer,  and  then  from  one 
to  another  of  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers 
who  speculate  in  it.  When  the  housewife 
buys  her  daily  supply  she  pays  her  portion  of 
the  accumulated  cost  of  w-astes,  commissions, 
extravagance,  and  profits. 

MIDDLEMEN  AND   SPECULATORS 

This  system  of  sale  and  resale  and  specula- 
tion is  encouraged,  abetted,  and  maintained 
by  a  system  of  credits  extending  all  the  way 
from  the  commission  dealer  through  to  the 
retailer.  Losses  are  frequent  and  sometimes 
heavy.  The  loser  is  obliged  to  cover  him- 
self for  these  losses,  and  the  producer  and 
consumer  bear  the  burden  of  the  losses  be- 
cause the  losing  dealer  is  in  a  position  to  shift 
the  burden  upon  them. 

The  shipper  is  obliged  to  entrust  the  sale 
of  his  goods  to  the  dealer  in  the  city.  Some- 
times the  dealer  is  honest  and  does  the  best 
he  can  with  them,  and  makes  a  fair  return. 
Sometimes  he  takes  his  duty  to  the  shipper 
lightly  and  manipulates  the  sale  as  best  he 
can  to  his  own  advantage,  and  the  producer 
in  this  case  gets  an  insufficient  return,  and 
sometimes,  no  return  at  all.    While  this  fea- 
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ture  of  the  trade  is  less  objectionable  now 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  records  and 
the  traditions  of  these  practises  still  exist  in 
the  mind  of  the  shipper,  and  it  is  a  .well- 
known  fact  that  shippers  hesitate  to  send 
prime  goods  to  the  New  York  market.  They 
prefer  to  sell  them  at  home,  even  below  the 
market,  and  if  they  ship  on  consignment,  they 
prefer  other  markets.  This  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  natural  supply  for  New  York, 
with  a  tendency  to  increase  prices  here. 

DIRECT  DISTRIBUTION  THE  REMEDY 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  a  direct, 
efficient,  and  economic  system  of  distribution 
from  the  farm  direct  to  the  consurfier  through 
a  terminal  wholesale  market  system  and  the 
retail  store.  The  plan  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  is 
to  establish  assembling  rooms  for  food  at  the 
railroad  in  the  local  producing  centers 
throughout  the  State.  The  producefs  under 
this  system  would  organize  into  co-operative 
associations  and  they  would  own  the  market 
or  assembling  room.  They  would  bring  their 
products  to  this  local  packing  house  as  it 
comes  from  the  tree  or  the  ground,  and  an  em- 
ployee in  charge  of  the  packing  house  would 
grade  and  pack  the  produce,  and,  if  located 
in  a  village  or  city,  would  supply  the  local 
needs  and  ship  the  balance  in  carload  lots 
straight  to  a  terminal  wholesale  market  in 
the  cit3\  The  food  would  be  received  in  this 
terminal  market  by  an  auctioneer  or  sales- 
man licensed  by  the  State  and  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  who  would 
cause  an  inspection  of  the  goods,  make  an 
open  sale,  and  keep  an  open  record  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  goods,  of  its  condition,  of  its 
weight,  of  its  price,  and  of  the  person  who 
bought  it.  The  sales  would  be  made  in  quan- 
tities to  accommodate  the  city  retailer  so  that 
he  could  buy  his  supply  direct  from  the  agent 
of  the  producer,  and,  of  course,  the  housewife 
would  be  supplied  daily  from  the  retail  stores. 

A  SIMPLIFIED  ROUTE  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

The  expense  of  grading  and  packing  of 
freight  to  the  terminal  market,  and  for  the 
sale  in  the  wholesale  market,  would  be  a 
charge  against  the  producer,  and  this  expense 
would  be  less  than  the  present  commission 
for  selling  alone.  There  would  be  .but  one 
charge  for  cartage  from  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket to  the  retailer.     In  addition  to  the  open 


public  sale  at  the  wholesale  market,  the 
prices  for  the  different  grades  of  goods  would 
be  made  public  and  official  by  the  State  Com- 
missioner. This  would  be  a  protection  to  the 
housewife  in  buying  at  retail,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  would  have  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  retail  prices  were 
commensurate  with  the  wholesale  prices,  and 
that  no  retailer  demanded  an  excessive  profit. 

SHALL  WE  CONTINUE  THE  PRESENT  EXTRAV- 
AGANT SYSTEM? 

This  system  will  not  appeal  to  the  states- 
men and  others  who  insist  on  preserving  the 
status  quo.  They  refuse  to  consider  any 
measure  that  could  possibly  interfere  with 
the  present  system  and  with  the  men  who  are 
now  established  in  the  trade  and  who  specu- 
late in  food  products.  If  their  contention 
prevails,  we  might  just  as  well  stop  talking 
about  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  If  we  au- 
thorize unnecessary  middlemen  and  specula- 
tors to  take  toll  out  of  every  pound  of  food 
that  comes  into  the  city,  the  housewife  must 
pay  that  toll  in  increased  cost  of  her  food 
supply.  There  is  no  other  place  for  the 
dealer  and  speculator  to  get  it,  and  there  is 
no  way  for  the  housewife  to  escape  it. 

If  we  conclude  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
this  extravagant  and  speculative  system,  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  farmer  to  get  more  money 
for  his  produce.  It  now  costs  the  farmer  65 
per  cent,  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  to 
distribute  his  product.  The  farmer  must 
be  content  with  35  cents  of  the  consumer's 
dollar. 

WHAT  COULD   BE   SAVED 

The  purpose  of  the  New  York  State  Foods 
Department  has  been  to  reduce  this  65  per 
cent,  of  distributing  cost  by  at  least  25  to  30 
per  cent.,  and  through  the  saving  in  the  cost 
of  distribution  to  pay  the  farmer  a  little 
more  and  to  sell  to  the  consumer  for  less. 
The  only  certain  method  of  accomplishing 
this  end  is  by  the  system  of  grading  and  pack- 
ing and  wholesale  terminal  markets  under 
State  control.  If  this  system  be  adopted,  the 
useless  handling,  the  excessive  profits,  the 
continual  wastes,  and  the  speculation  in  food 
products  would  be  eliminated.  The  food 
would  move  in  a  straight  channel  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer,  and  if  properly 
supervised  would  undoubtedlv  save  the  con- 
sumers of  NcwYorkCitv  from  $150,000,000 
to  $200,000,000  annually. 
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THE  COAL  PROBLEM 
EMPHASIZED 

BY  GEORGE  H.  GUSHING 


THE  average  man's  point  of  view  on  coal 
is  conditioned  by  the  region  where  he 
lives.  If  it  is  east  of  Harrisburg  and  Buffalo, 
he  is  absorbed  by  the  interesting  experiment 
of  the  anthracite  operators  to  conserve  their 
capital  interests  while  engaging  in  a  naturally 
destructive  business  and  the  equally  interest- 
ing effort  of  the  Government  to  prevent  those 
men  from  mastering  the  public  as  well  as 
their  own  business.  Between  the  Appalachian 
range  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  coal 
user  is  concerned  most  with  the  smoke  prob- 
lem, because  of  its  dirt  and  its  waste  of  valu- 
able fuel.  In  and  west  of  the  Rockies,  coal 
is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  fuel  as  it  is  as 
a  point  of  contention  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  public  land  control.  And  in 
Alaska  all  questions  disappear  save  one — the 
effort  of  the  nation  to  control  and  regulate 
local  affairs  through  ownership  of  local  re- 
sources. 

It  is  impossible  to  address  any  one  of  these 
subdivisions  of  our  common  territory  on  the 
broad  theme  of  the  fuel  problem  in  the  light 
of  its  natural  prejudices.  It  is  even  more 
hopeless  to  undertake  to  address  all  of  them 
without  first  setting  up  a  point  of  view  from 
which  all  can  think  because  of  a  common 
interest.  To  do  this  demands  that  we  shall 
reduce  each  subdivision  to  its  natural  impor- 
tance to  the  general  scheme. 

ANTHRACITE   OUTPUT    CONTRASTED   WITH 
BITUMINOUS 

For  instance,  there  is  anthracite.  Of  its 
88,000,000  tons  of  production  annually, 
75,000,000  tons  are  shipped  to  market.  Of 
this,  85  per  cent.,  or  66,000,000  tons,  is  sold 
east  of  Harrisburg  and  Buffalo.  Its  big  in- 
fluence is  in  the  East,  but  since  twenty-one 
out  of  fifty  cities  having  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants  are  in  that  territory,  it  influences 
a  populous  domain. 

Also,  in  1915,  143,000,000  tons  of  coal  of 
all  kinds  were  used  for  house-warming  in  the 
United  States.  Of  this,  anthracite  supplied 
about   45,000,000    tons,   or   a   fraction   over 


313^  per  cent.  As  an  influence  on  "domes- 
tic" coal,  anthracite  has  to  be  considered. 

In  1915,  America  used  about  473,000,000 
tons  of  coal  for  steam-making — in  factories 
and  on  railroads.  Of  this,  anthracite  sup- 
plied only  about  30,000,000  tons,  or  about 
6ys  per  cent.  As  a  force  in  industry,  an- 
thracite is  negligible. 

In  the  matter  of  coal  reserves — supplies  for 
the  future— the  nation  has  4,188,700,000,000 
tons.  The  largest  estimate  of  the  anthracite 
supply  is  14,000,000,000  tons,  or  three-tenths 
of  one  per  cent.  That  is  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. 

Further,  the  anthracite  region  is  con- 
densed into  an  area  of  about  400  square 
miles,  or  about  256,000  acres.  In  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  fields,  more  acreage  than  this 
is  owned  by  each  of  six  separate  interests.  In 
Illinois  alone  the  railways  own  500,000  acres 
of  coal  land,  without  even  approaching  a 
dominant  position.  Thus  in  the  matter  of 
coal  acreage,  the  anthracite  field  is  insignifi- 
cant. 

Now,  as  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and 
the  West:  Including  Alaska,  they  contain 
a  half  of  our  coal  reserve,  and  yet,  in  1915, 
produced  but  about  23,000,000  tons,  or  4}^ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  coal.  As  a  present  force 
in  coal,  they  are  negligible. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  so-called  central 
States,  or  the  active  producers  of  bituminous 
coal.  Of  the  total  output  in  1915,  they 
yielded  about  420,000,000  tons,  or  over  79 
per  cent.  Of  the  house  coal,  they  produced 
68  per  cent.  Of  the  steam  coal,  they  pro- 
duced about  365,000,000  tons,  or  about  88 
per  cent.  These  States  contain  fully  half  of 
the  coal  reserve.  * 

MINING    AND    TRANSPORTATION 

The  point  of  view  of  this  article  is,  there- 
fore, focussed  in  that  central  bituminous  area 
which  contains  so  much  of  our  reserve,  sup- 
ports nearly  all  our  business,  and  carries  over 
two-thirds  of  the  house-heating  load. 

Even  in  ordinary  times  two  serious  prob- 
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lems  confront  the  nation  in  connection  with 
coal. 

The  first  one  is :  The  coal  land  which  is 
daily  yielding  fuel  constitutes  much  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  total  de- 
posits. The  remaining  99.9  per  cent,  can  be 
opened  and  worked  at  any  time.  Therefore, 
always  the  danger  is  that  another  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  will  be  opened.  This  would 
mean  such  an  era  of  competition,  conducted 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  only  the  fit- 
test alive,  it  would  belittle  any  other  com- 
mercial struggle  the  nation  ever  saw.  Still, 
in  the  shadow  of  this  danger  the  coal  pro- 
ducer must  somehow  contrive  to  make  se- 
cure his  investments,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  engage  in  such  sane  and  serviceable  mining 
as  public  interest  demands.  This  phase  of 
the  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  George  Otis 
Smith,  whose  paper  was  reviewed  in  these 
pages  last  month. 

The  second  is  to  get  some  form  of  trans- 
portation that  will  allow  a  naturally  cheap 
commodity  to  be  still  low-priced  when  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  This  must  be  elastic 
enough  to  contract  in  summer  and  expand  in 
winter  and  yet  be  so  cheap  that  we  reverse 
the  present  practise  of  charging  more  for  the 
carrying  of  coal  than  is  involved  in  the  value 
of  the  coal  in  the  ground  plus  the  whole  cost 
of  production,  plus  the  whole  cost  of  making 
sales. 

Although  this  raises  a  question  which  must 
ultimately  stir  the  nation,  I  shall  pay  most 
attention  to  present  transportation  system,  be- 
cause of  its  effect  on  present  prices.  Before 
doing  even  that,  I  shall  devote  some  attention 
to  the  uncontrolled  land.  I  do  this  because 
it  is  the  one  thing  which  robs  present  coal- 
mining of  any  such  financial  stability  as  at- 
taches to  most  other  businesses,  and  because 
this  results  in  such  stormy  periods  as  that 
recently  seen. 

VAST   EXTENT  OF  OUR  CO.AL  RESOURCES 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true,  that  coal  is  our  most  abundant 
natural  resource.  Our  supply  will  outlive 
^  even  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  (I  dis- 
tinguish here  between  natural  fertility  and  a 
fertilized  soil.)  Our  forests  even  now  are 
vanishing.  Our  iron  ore  is  approaching  the 
exhaustion  point.  We  have  gone  through 
the  rich  lenses  and  are  beginning  on  the  com- 
plex ores  in  the  precious  metal  mines.  But 
in  coal  we  have,  since  1840,  worked  out  only 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.  That  part  of 
coal   which   is   gone   is   nothing  when   com- 


pared with  that  which  remains.  That  is, 
this  is  true  if  you  assume  that  all  our  coal 
reserve,  regardless  of  where  it  lies,  can  be 
made  available  by  some  scheme  of  transporta- 
tion to  all  the  people,  no  matter  where  they 
live. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
measured  our  reserve  at  something  like  4188 
billion  tons  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 
This  figure,  of  course,  conveys  no  impression 
to  anyone  except  of  his  inability  to  conceive 
of  it.  To  speak  of  even  a  thousand  million 
of  anything  is  to  get  beyond  human  compre- 
hension. To  speak  of  four  thousand  thou- 
sand million  is  merely  to  multiply  an  incon- 
ceivable numeral  by  4000.  Perhaps  it  is 
more  nearly  understandable  to  say  that  more 
than  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  upon  which 
the  world  must  depend  forever — so  far  as  is 
known  now — is  piled  up  in  the  United  States 
and  Alaska. 

To  bring  these  titanic  figures  to  a  plane 
where  we  can  begin  to  comprehend  them,  I 
divide  our  territory  into  two  coal  zones — 
one  east  of  and  the  other  including  and  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  area  princi- 
pally under  development  is  the  eastern  one 
and  contains  about  half  of  this  coal  reserve. 
This,  we  will  say,  contains  2000  billion  tons. 
From  this  area  we  produced  in  1916  about 
600,000,000  tons  of  coal.  If  production 
should  be  held  steadily  at  that  point  in 
future,  it  would  take  3325  years  to  exhaust 
our  eastern  deposit  alone,  if  we  should  get  all 
the  coal,  or  2000  years  if  we  should  continue 
to  reclaim  but  60  per  cent,  of  it.  And  when 
that  was  gone  we  would  still  have  an  equal 
amount  in  and  west  of  the  Rockies. 

Therein  lies  the  coal-mine  owner's  prob- 
lem. All  of  that  coal  is  potentially  available 
for  production  within  a  few  months.  With 
new  and  vigorous  competition  likely  to  spring 
from  the  ground  anywhere  at  any  time,  how 
is  he  ever  to  proceed  in  a  business  sense  with 
any  assurance? 

PRODLXTIOX  OUTRUNS  DEMAND 

Regardless  of  this  potential  handicap,  coal- 
mining has  grown  to  be,  in  a  quantitative 
sense,  our  second  industry.  In  1915,  the 
bituminous  mines  alone  numbered  5600  and 
produced  442,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal.  They  could  have  produced  vastly  more, 
but  that  was  all  the  market  demanded.  That 
is.  they  worked  but  203  days.  If  the  demand 
had  been  such  as  to  warrant  it,  and  if  they 
had  worked  the  full  300  days,  they  could 
have  produced  654,000,000  tons  of  bitumi- 
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nous  coal  alone.  That  shows  an  excess  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  214,000,000  tons  per 
year.  To  show  how  vastly  mine  develop- 
ment has  been  overdone,  I  have  compiled  a 
table  showing  the  actual,  and  possible  out- 
put in  the  seven  years  from  1909  to  1915 
inclusive : 

PRODUCTIVE    CAPACITY 


Productive 

Days 

Output 

Capacity 

Output 

Worked 

Per  Day 

300  Days 

1909.. 

378,715,077 

193 

1,962,800 

578,840,000 

1910.. 

416,272,257 

217 

1,918,305 

575,491,500 

1911.. 

•  404,875,624 

211 

1,918,841 

575,652,300 

1912.. 

449,325,123 

223 

2,014,910 

604,473,000 

1913.. 

477,529,591 

232 

2,058,317 

617,495,100 

1914.. 

421,638,846 

195 

2,162,250 

648,675,000 

1915.. 

442,624,426 

203 

2,180,415 

654,124,500 

In  addition,  the  anthracite  mines  produce 
annually  around  75,000,000  tons  of  commer- 
cial coal,  to  do  which  they  work  but  235 
days  in  the  year. 

In  a  word,  the  abundance  of  coal  in  the 
ground  has  invited  and  induced  a  develop- 
ment of  mines  which,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, is  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  any  possible 
need  therefor.  Even  in  such  abnormal  times 
as  prevailed  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1916,  the  productive  capacity  of  our  coal 
mines  was  fully  100,000,000  tons  per  year  in 
excess  of  any  immediate  need. ' 

Knowing  the  superabundance  of  coal  in 
the  ground  and  of  mines,  the  question  has 
always  been  and  is:  "Why  should  there  ever 
be  a  shortage  of  coal?"  It  is  no  answer  to 
that  pertinent  and  proper  question  to  plead 
the  lack  of  financial  returns  to  the  coal  pro- 
ducers. Still,  while  that  does  not  explain 
the  shortage,  it  may  account  in  a  way  for 
the  prices  charged  during  that  shortage. 

MINING    INDUSTRY    FAR    FROM    PROSPEROUS 

And  the  evidence  of  lack  of  returns  is 
complete.  E.  W.  Parker,  while  statistician 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  dis- 
covered that  six  States — Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  and  Vir- 
ginia— collected  in  1909  from  the  sale  of  their 
coal  $43,174,000.  This  fell  short,  that  year, 
by  $920,000  of  the  amount  actually  expended 
in  getting  ouL  the  coal.  And,  in  addition, 
they  had  nothing  to  offset  the  depreciation  of 
their  plants,  the  amortization  of  their  land, 
or  to  pay  interest  on  their  bonds. 

Five  other  States — Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Indiana — had,  in 
1909,  on  the  side  of  profit  only  2.4  per  cent, 
on  the  money  invested ;  out  of  that  they  had 


to  pay  bond  interest,  depreciation,  and  amor- 
tization charges  and  profit  to  the  operators. 
That  is  to  say,  these  five  States  collected 
$668,000,000  and  had  on  the  profit  side  but 
$15,000,000.  Indeed,  the  financial  return  of 
the  four  States  outside  of  Pennsylvania  was 
but  $3,000,000;  the  investment  was  $310,- 
000,000. 

These  figures  enable  me  to  measure  pre- 
cisely the  pressure  of  the  undeveloped  coal 
land  upon  the  developed  mines.  That  is,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  anthracite  field  is 
without  any  competing  measures  of  like  qual- 
ity, the  operators  could  make  $12,000,000  on 
a  capital  invested  of  $358,000,000,  Outside 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  where  the  pressure  of 
competing  coal  lartds  measures  of  like  qual- 
ity was  strong  but  still  measurably  control- 
lable, the  profit  dwindled  rapidly.  Out 
where  there  was  not  even  a  quality  barrier, 
the  profits  disappeared. 

A  COAL  SHORTAGE,  BUT  NOT  AT  THE  MINES 

With  the  industry  in  the  condition  just 
described,  the  nation  was  for  the  last  three 
and  a  half  months  of  1916  put  on  short  ra- 
tions of  coal  and  prices  rose  to  average  levels 
never  before  reached.  No  greater  paradox  is 
possible  than  is  contained  in  the  foregoing 
and  the  last  statement.  The  two  sets  of 
facts  are  so  incongruous  it  is  hard  to  believe 
they  refer  to  the  same  subject.  Still,  while 
we  had  a  shortage  at  home,  it  would  have 
been  possible,  had  the  mines  worked  full 
time,  to  satisfy  the  full  home  demand  and 
still  take  over  the  entire  coal  export  business 
of  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

One  thing  must  stand  out.  The  shortage 
of  coal  was  not  at  the  mines.  The  machinery 
of  production  that  was  in  such  good  working 
order  at  the  end  of  1915  had  not  become 
crippled  and  useless  by  the  autumn  of  1916, 
It  was  still  there  and  ready  to  produce  coal. 
The  owners  of  it  were  anxious  to  produie 
coal.  The  shortage  then  was  not  at  the 
mines,  but  at  destination.  And  the  agency 
directly  responsible  for  that  shortage  was  not 
the  mines,  but  the  transportation  system 
which  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  getting 
that  coal  to  market. 

COSTLY  TRANSPORTATION 

Still,  there  may  seem  to  be  a  mysterj'  even 
in  this  fact.  It  is  known  that  almost  a  tenth 
of  the  densely  populated  area  in  the  East  is 
underlain  with  coal.  In  some  places  there 
are  many  seams.  How  then  can  that  dis- 
trict fall  short  of  coal  when  the  railroads  are 
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open  to  traffic  and  when  coal  mines  are  at 
most  only  a  few  miles  away? 

The  Americans  have  adopted  the  same  at- 
titude toward  their  coal  that  the  farmer  does 
toward  his  apples.  He  says  that  if  he  eats 
the  best  first  he  will  always  have  the  best  left. 
The  people  say  that  if  they  use  the  best  coal 
first,  they  will  always  have  the  best  left. 
That  is,  what  they  have  ultimately  may  be 
poor  in  quality,  but  it  will  be  the  best  then 
available.  Because  they  can  now  get  the  best 
results  with  the  least  ingenuity  by  using  the 
best  coal,  the  people  demand  and  buy  the 
highest  quality.  To  illustrate :  The  anthra- 
cite, smokeless,  and  other  good  grades  of  coal 
are  produced  in  the  East  and  buyers  take 
them  eagerly.  Chicago  has,  within  fifty 
miles,  a  coal  field  that  could  supply  its  needs 
for  twenty-five  years  at  least.  But  Chicago 
does  not  buy  a  pound  of  that  coal.  It  has, 
within  200  miles,  enough  coal  to  last  it  for  a 
century.  Yet  it  uses  relatively  little  of  this 
coal.  Instead,  for  more  than  half  of  its  coal 
it  goes  300  miles  into  southern  Illinois;  400 
miles  to  Ohio ;  500  miles  or  more  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  600  miles  to  West  V^irginia.  For 
one-tenth  of  its  coal  Chicago  goes  nearly  700 
miles  to  the  anthracite  field  of  Pennsylvania. 

Central  Nebraska  is  also  an  example.  It 
does  not  use  or  want  the  coal  mined  in  the 
nearby  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas.  It  buys  instead  from  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Michigan,  West  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania,  all  of  which  are  far  away. 

Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  do  not  buy 
the  coals  produced  by  the  nearby  fields  of 
Alberta  and  Iowa.  They  buy  instead  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 

Because  this  preference  is  marked,  and  of 
long  standing,  the  neighboring  mines  and  the 
local  railroads  were  never  developed  to  sat- 
isfy the  whole  home  demand.  Therefore 
when,  last  fall,  the  railroads  failed  to  keep 
open  the  transportation  lines  to  the  distant 
mines  and  when  the  total  home  demand  was 
thrown  suddenly  upon  the  local  mines  and 
carriers,  they  could  not  respond. 

Meanwhile,  the  eastern  railroads  were  tot- 
tering under  so  many  burdens  at  home  they 
had  neither  the  reserve  energy  nor  the  elas- 
tic ^rapacity  which  would  allow  them  to  play 
protector  to  the  East  and  still  serve  those  dis- 
tant western  coal  markets.  In  a  word,  I 
think  yofi  will  find  that  the  effort  to  move 
Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern  coal  to  all 
points  as  far  west  as  Omaha  and  Fargo  had 
inuch  to  do  with  the  breakdown  of  our  dis- 
tributing system. 


Indeed,  this  long  haul  of  coal,  coupled 
with  an  even  longer  haul  of  grain,  exerts 
annually  each  autumn  a  powerful  influence 
on  coal  prices.  That  is,  our  potential  coal 
production  is  steadily  200,000,000  tons  per 
year  over  actual  need.  Therefore,  nothing 
prevents  coal  prices  from  being  steadily  on 
the  lowest  price  level,  except  a  lack  of  cars 
in  which  to  move  it.  Thus,  each  autumn, 
when  cars  are  sent  long  distances  with  coal 
or  for  grain,  they  become  "lost"  in  the 
intricacy  of  interline  movement.  And  fail- 
ure to  return  them  to  the  "parent"  road 
makes  a  shortage  at  the  mines.  This,  in 
turn,  makes  for  "a  shortage  of  coal"  and 
explains  the  annual  autumn  advance  in  coal 
prices. 

TERMINAL  CONGESTION 

While  this  is  a  continuing  influence  on  coal 
prices,  it  can  scarcely  be  held  responsible  for 
such  a  breakdown  as  was  seen  following 
September  15,  1916.  Something  additional 
occurred,  namely,  the  railroad  terminals  be- 
came congested. 

The  terminal  is  always  a  danger  spot  in 
railroading.  Cars  which  move  across  coun- 
try at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  move, 
normally,  through  terminals  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  a  day.  Such  marked  slowing  down 
of  the  movement  cannot  be  other  than  dan- 
gerous and  costly.  Last  year  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  interior  moved  to  or  toward 
tidewater  more  goods  than  a  decreasing 
supply  of  ships  could  carry  away.  The  sur- 
plus of  shipments  over  forvvardings  congested 
the  terminals  and  automatically  reduced  the 
speed  of  movement. 

It  is  notable  that  this  terminal  congestion 
began  to  appear  in  New  England  so  early  as 
in  Si'l^t ember,  IQIS,  when  there  also  ap- 
peared a  shortage  of  coal.  As  it  spread  to 
other  points,  the  coal  shortage  and  high  prices 
were  its  constant  companions. 

I  doubt  if  this  would  have  had,  unaided, 
such  an  influence  on  coal  prices  as  was  seen. 
Helping  it  out  came  a  big  new  demand  for 
coal,  the  direct  result  of  our  larger  pros- 
perity. The  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey estimates  the  increased  coal  need  in  1916 
over  1915  at  15  per  cent.  I  estimate  it  at 
more  than  20  per  cent. 

Because  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  soon 
again  see  a  combination  of  a  terminal  con- 
gestion and  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
coal,  I  do  not  expect  an  early  repetition  of 
the  1916  coal  shortage.  This  is  so  for  an- 
other reason. 
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PRODUCTION  UNEVENLY  DISTRIBUTED  troubles  exerted   a  major  influence   on   coal 

We  have  at  all  times  a  faulty  distribution  P'''ces.     That  is  to  say,  the  bituminous  mines 

of   coal.      We    consume    house    coal    during  '",^913    produced    their    record    output    of 

eight  months;  the  mines  want  to  produce  it  ^^'''°?0'!??Lo°"':      ^"^   that   year   they   em- 

during  twelve.     But  the  householder  will  not  PWed  571,882  mmers     At  the  close  of  1915 

buy  coal  in  summer;  the  coal  producer,  for  the  same  mmes  had   557,461   mmers.      1  his 

reasons  given,  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for  ^^''^s  a  loss  of  only  about   14,000  miners,  or 

the  coal  and  the  cost  of  putting  it  in  storage,  o"  the  average  of  only  about  two  men  to  a 

Thus    coal    is    produced    only    when    it    is  ^'"e.     This  insigni^cant  loss  could  not  crip- 

wanted.      To   this   there  is  some   exception,  Ple  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mines.     It 

of  course;  an   amount  of  coal  is  stored  by  '■'^  preposterous  to  assume   that  it   did      To 

house-owners  in  summer.  show  the  fluctuations  in  mine  labor,  I  have 

Thus,  ordinarily,  the  100  days  of  idle  mine  Prepared  the  following  table: 

time  is  scattered  through  the  year,  although 

....  A        1    1         J    A  .   1  C  PRODUCTION  PER  MAN 

most  of  It  is  between  April  1  and  August  Ij. 

But   the   summer  of    1916  was  so   hot   that  Output       Output 

the  householder  and  retailer  virtually  retired  ,,  xir  ^^^  j    ^tf  n,"    !!!!^  v^t^ 

,  ,  rj^..      ,    ,     ■' .  Men       Worked     per  Day     per  Year 

from   the  coal   market.       1  his  lert   the   pro-  jgpg 516,264        193  3.60  695 

ducer  with  only  the  steam  demand  to  satisfy ;  1910 555,553        217  3.46  751 

he  had  idle  time  during  the  summer,  or  until  1911 549,775        211  3.50  738 

September  1.     When  cold  weather  came,  he  '^:—'^^        f,\  \f,  f^, 

had   to   carry   the  abnormal   steam   demand;  1914  583  506        195  3.71  724 

to  supply  the  coal  which  the  householder  did  1915 557,461        203  3.91  794 

not  store  last  summer ;  and  to  meet  the  regu- 
lar fall  rush,  plus  sustaining  the  burden  of  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 

an  unusual  car  shortage.  l^'^bor  troubles  did  give  rise  to  certain  fears 

If  you   seek   a   remedy  for  this  situation,  which  advanced  prices.     The  munitions  fac- 

you  must  arrange  for  a  complete  system  of  tones  are  mostly  located  in  the  East.     That 

storage  or  some  equivalent  which  will  make  section  was  the  home  mainly  of  the  export 

possible   a   more  nearly  equal  monthly   coal  trade.     And,  quite  naturally,  the  atmosphere 

output.     Voluntary  storage  by  Householders  of  the  place  was  charged  either  with  great 

such  as  we  have  tried  is  not  dependable,  be-  hope  or  great  despair.    The  workmen  caught 

cause  thev  will  not  buy  when   the  weather  the  spirit  of  expanding  desire.     Some  of  them 

is  hot.     Also,   to  rely  on  voluntary  storage  were  paid  premium  prices  and  then  wanted 

by  dealers  is  out  of  the  question,  because  they  more.      Others   wanted    premiums,    but   got 

move  by  impulse  rather  than  at  the  dictates  "one.     The  men  in  the  mines  owned  by  the 

of   public   interest   solely.      Therefore,    if    a  steel  mills  were  paid  premium  wages  early  in 

shortage  is  to  be  avoided,  a  steady  accumu-  the  year.     Some  neighboring  mines  did  not 

lation  of  coal  at  central  points  must  be  made  have  any  munitions  plants  behind  them  and 

during   the   summer,    and   this   must   be   the  could  not  pay  premiums.   Their  men  went  on 

work  of  the  producer  himself.     But  the  first  strikes.     In  fact,  no  other  action  was  logical, 

requisite  there  is  that  the  operators  have  the  the  facts  being  known. 

money  to  pay  the  bill.     This,   as  the  fore-  These  men  in  the  commercial  mines  were 

going  suggests,  does  not  come  readily  to  hand  unionized.     Those  in  the  corporation  mines 

without  a  reversal,   by  some  means,  of  the  were  not.     The  union's  leaders  had  made  a 

trade's  financial  position.  contract  with   the  coal   owners   binding  the 

mine  workers  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

LABOR  TROUBLES  Indiana,  and  Illinois  to  work  for  a  stipulated 

It  has  been  suggested  often  that  a  certain  wage  for  two  years  from  April  1,  1916.  All 
labor  shortage  was  a  major  cause  of  the  coal  members  of  the  same  union  in  other  States 
shortage.  It  has  been  noted  that  our  miners  were  expected  to  use  this  contract  as  a  guide- 
are  mostly  foreigners.  From  this  it  is  easy  post.  This  plan  had  been  followed  for  years 
to  deduce  that  they  must  have  been  called  to  and  had  worked  out  to  mutual  satisfaction, 
the  colors  and  that  they  responded.  Thus  it  And,  almost  in\'ariably,  the  non-union  mines 
IS  easy  for  a  deduction  to  become  accepted  as  had  followed  the  union  scale.  AVhen  the 
a  fact.  My  figures  suggest-strongly  that  the  mines  owned  by  the  munitions  makers  began 
labor  supply  was  a  minor  factor  in  the  coal  to  pay  premium  wages,  the  union  miners 
shortage.   Even  so,  I  am  convinced  that  labor  wanted  the  same  wages. 
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Also,  the  miners  everywhere  began  to  know 
about  the  coal  prices  last  fall.  Imagining 
that  these  applied  on  all  the  output — on  con- 
tract as  well  as  free  coal — they  demanded 
that  the  operators  divide  profits  with  them. 
In  central  Pennsylvania  the  miners  actually 
tore  up  their  old  contracts  and  demanded 
new  ones.  In  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio  they  threatened  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

This  labor  disturbance  was  seldom  serious 
except  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Still  it  did 
have  its  effect  on  the  coal  supply.  It  cut  off, 
for  instance,  production  around  Pittsburgh 
for  several  weeks,  and  in  the  anthracite  field 
the  ugly  mood  of  the  men  is  said  to  have 
reduced  their  capacity  by  more  than  10  per 
cent.  The  biggest  effect,  however,  was  psy- 
chological. When  the  coal  supply  was  known 
to  be  short,  even  a  threat  to  close  the  mines 
by  strikes  drove  mine  owners  and  coal  users 
into  a  panic.  This  was  reflected  immediately 
in  market  prices. 

WHY     NOT     USE     COAL     FROM     NEARBY    DIS- 
TRICTS ? 

The  American  people  with  the  full  record 
before  them  will  demand  some  such  change 
in  future  as  will  make  a  recurrence  of  this 
situation  impossible.  To-day,  I  find  a  ma- 
jority asking  what  may  be  done.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  while  one  remedy  must  be  a 
general  overhauling  of  the  common  practise 
in  coal  mining  and  carrying  as  previously 
indicated,  a  part  of  the  cure  lies  with  the 
coal  users. 

It  is  apparent,  now,  that  one  big  cause  of 
the  coal  shortage  is  the  distance  which  the 
controlling  volume  of  the  coal  has  to  move  to 
its  market.  The  people  can  correct  this,  if 
they  choose,  by  buying  and  using  the  coals 
mined  nearer  home.  And  this,  with  the  vast 
im.provement  in  furnace  design  and  with  the 
vastly  increased  knowledge  of  drafting,  has 
become  purely  a  matter  of  mechanics  easily 
mastered  by  an  intelligent  steam-fitter  or 
furnace-builder. 

BURNING  ALL  COALS   "SMOKELESSLV" 

I  mean  to  say  that  low  volatile  or  smoke- 
less coals  are  by  no  means  the  essential  they 
were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  By  making 
simple  and  inexpensive  changes  in  furnaces, 
all  coals  can  be  burned  smokelessly.  This 
relegates  to  the  list  of  luxuries,  especially  in 
distant  markets,  all  of  that  coal  which  burns 
in  a  smothered  fire  without  smoking.  At 
least   that   is   true   of   coal    used    for   steam- 


making.  To  a  large  extent,  the  same  thing 
is  becoming  true  of  house  furnaces  also.  I 
am  convinced  that  inside  a  few  years  house 
furnaces  now  designed  and  manufactured 
will  be  so  improved  that  any  kind  of  coal 
can  be  burned  in  them  without  making 
smoke. 

While  this  is  a  mechanical  fact,  I  cannot 
hope  or  wish  for  its  complete  success.  The 
reason  therefor  is  that  I  am  no  believer  in 
burning  the  gases  of  coal.  I  consider  it  the 
quintessence  of  extravagance.  Those  gases 
were  never  intended  as  fuel,  and  it  is  extrav- 
agance to  use  them  as  such,  because  their 
value  is  far  greater  elsewhere.  Instead,  the 
gases  should  be  distilled  from  the  coal  and 
utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
clearl}^  intended.  When  that  is  done  the 
carbon  residue — coke — will  prove  a  natural 
product  for  home  consumption,  provided  that 
coke  is  properly  ?nade.  But,  whether  we  im- 
prove the  furnaces  to  burn  the  poorer  coals, 
or  whether  we  coke  the  coal,  we  will  in  some 
way  learn  t9  use  coals  produced  near  home. 

WILL  THE  EAST  GET  ITS  COAL  FROM   BEYOND 
THE  MISSISSIPPI? 

The  American  nation  might  do  well  to 
realize  that  if  it  does  not  adopt  this  change 
voluntarily,  it  will  be  forced  to  do  so,  and 
that  before  a  great  while.  This  is  so  for 
the  reason  that  while  we  are  only  beginning 
to  "scratch  the  surface"  of  our  national  coal 
deposit,  we  are  exhausting  some  fields  rap- 
idly. It  requires  100,000  acres  of  coal  land 
ever)'  year  to  keep  America  in  fuel.  The 
eastern  coal  fields,  which  yield  80  per  cent, 
of  this  coal,  cannot  continue  to  endure  this 
drain  without  showing  exhaustion.  Indeed, 
the  East  is  beginning  to  take  alarm,  and  the 
owners  of  some  of  the  richest  areas  are  al- 
ready talking  of  husbanding  their  supplies 
that  their  own  future  needs  may  be  cared  for. 

And  such  careful  husbanding  of  coal  will 
alone  postpone  the  inevitable  day  when  the 
East  must  haul  its  coal  from  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a 
probability  at  once  rivets  attention  upon  the 
future  coal  transportation  problem.  That  is 
to  say,  in  1916,  the  thinly  populated  West, 
with  coal  under  its  back-yard,  felt  the  pinch 
of  a  coal  shortage  because  it  was  depending 
on  long-haul  coal  and  the  transportation  lines 
were  broken.  W^hat  must  happen  to  the 
densely  populated  East  when  its  coal  meas- 
ures are  exhausted  and  when  its  sources  of 
coal  supply  are  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
away  ? 
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PROBLEMS  of  tremendous  import  will 
emerge  and  demand  solution  when  this 
world  war  is  ended.  What  many  of  these 
problems  are  is  already  evident.  Some  of 
the  ablest  minds  of  many  lands  are  even  now 
engaged  in  tentative  efforts  to  solve  these 
problems.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Bel- 
gium, of  Poland,  of  Serbia,  of  Greece,  of 
Montenegro,  of  Rumania?  On  what  con- 
ditions are  the  nations  now  at  war  with  each 
other  to  live  peaceably  together  on  the  little 
continent  of  Europe?  What  changes  will  the 
war  have  wrought  in  the  condition  and  rela- 
tion of  the  states  that  have  remained  neu- 
tral? Americans  are  interested,  more  or  less 
directly,  in  the  answer  to  all  these  questions. 

A    NEW    WORLD    PROBLEM 

There  will  presently  emerge  another  prob- 
lem which  at  first  sight  Americans  may 
think  does  not  much  concern  them.  It  is, 
however,  a  problem  of  supreme  import  to 
m.ore  than  two  hundred  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

Upon  the  attention  of  those  acquainted  in 
some  degree  with  Moslem  history,  questions 
like  the  following  will  very  soon  force  them- 
selves : 

( 1 )  Why  did  Germany's  effort,  by  her 
ally's  proclamation  of  a  "holy  war,"  to  gain 
control  over  Egyptian  and  Indian  Moslems 
utterly  fail? 


(2)  What  is  the  significance  of  the  Arab 
revolt  from  Turkish  domination? 

(3)  What  is  to  result  from  the  Russian 
advance  into  Asia  Minor? 

(4)  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople? 

RECENT  MOSLEM  HISTORY 

In  order  to  furnish  ground  for  some  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  such  that  the  events 
of  the  near  future  will  not  put  us  to  shame, 
we  must  at  least  take  a  glance  backward  over 
the  history  of  Moslem  states,  especially  over 
the  more  recent  history  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, whose  ruler  has  been  Caliph,  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  for 
hundreds  of  years.  It  is  not  yet  a  century 
since  the  Moslem  state  of  Turkey,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  possessions  in  Asia,  held  full  sway 
over  the  territory  now  held  by  all  the  Balkan 
states,  including  both  Greece  and  Rumania, 
over  Egypt  and  almost  all  North  Africa, 
over  the  islands  of  the  i^gean,  and  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  population  of  the  Empire  was  about 
45,000,000,  one-third  Christian,  two-thirds 
Moslem.  Under  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was,  with  two  excep- 
tions, the  mightiest  power  in  the  world  in 
respect  of  territorial  possessions,  of  popula- 
tion, and  of  military  strength.  Russia  Avas 
great-er  in  territory  and  China  in  both  terri- 
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torv   and   population.      Solyman   lived    from 
1494  to  1566. 

Among  European  states,  Turkey  was  just- 
ly regarded  as  a  very  formidable  power. 
The  ruthlessness  of  her  internal  administra- 
tion has  been  evidenced  by  the  millions  of 
her  Christian  subjects — Greeks,  Syrians,  Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians — who  have  perished  in 
wholesale  massacres,  and  by  her  system  of 
drafting  select  Christian  youth,  year  by  year, 
into  her  service  by  forcing  them  to  abjure 
their  own  faith  and  become  Mohammedans. 

The  sea-power  of  Turkey  was  consider- 
able in  her  best  era,  but  it  was  effectually 
shattered  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1827,  by  the  united  ileets  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia — a  startling  prophecy  of 
events  now  transpiring. 

During  the  last  ninety  years,  for  the  most 
part  within  the  memorj^  of  men  still  living, 
stupendous  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
Moslem  world.  Under  the  surgery  of  the 
Almighty  what  amputations  Turkey  has  suf- 
fered !  Greece  was  severed  from  Turkey  in 
1832,  Rumania  in  1861,  Serbia  in  1867, 
Montenegro  in  1878,  Egypt  in  1885,  Bul- 
garia in  1879,  Bosnia  in  1908,  Tripoli  in 
1912,  Albania,  Macedonia,  and  the  islands 
in  1913 — and  now! 

The  vast  Moslem  population  of  India 
came  under  the  British  government  in  1857. 
Great  Britain  now  rules  over  90,000,000  of 
Moslems.  Eighty  millions  more  are  subject  to 
Russia,  France,  Holland,  and  other  Christian 
powers.  There  are  eight  millions  in  China, 
leaving  not  more  than  twenty-four — at  most, 
twenty-seven — million  Moslems,  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  number,  subjects  of 
Moslem  states.  Those  states  are  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Afghanistan. 

AFTER   THE    WAR,    WHAT? 

We  are  not  yet  in  sight  of  the  end  of  this 
world  war.  But  what  do  we  already  see? 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
attempt  to  forecast  the  results  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  except  as  regards  its  extreme  south- 
eastern portion. 

We  see  first  the  continued  loyalty  of  Mos- 
lems to  their  Christ'ian  rulers.  Why  is  this? 
Partly,  it  may  be,  because  of  their  fear  of 
superior  military  force ;  but  principally  be- 
cause they  have  made  long  and  convincing 
trial  of  the  justice  and  considerateness  of 
their  Christian  rulers  ^nd  have  no  desire  to 
exchange  a  bird  in  the  hand  for  one  in  the 
bush,  because  they  prefer  prosperity  certain 
to  prosperity  uncertain. 


We  see,  secondly,  a  revolt  of  the  Arabs 
from  the  Turks,  and  this  signifies  their  asser- 
tion with  new  courage  of  the  claim  they  have 
always  secretly  cherished — that  theirs  is  the 
rightful  inheritance  of  the  Caliphate.  When 
this  claim  is  made  good,  as  it  will  be,  it  will 
mean  a  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
Islam  as  complete  as  has  taken  place  at 
Rome.  But  from  Mohammed's  day  till  the 
present,  in  every  Moslem  state,  religion  and 
politics  have  never  been  separate,  but  always 
united.  When  Islam  as  an  armed  force  is 
eliminated  from  the  world,  the  effect  upon 
the  devotees  of  that  religion  will  be  surpris- 
ingly great. 

What  we  may  foresee  touching  the  ad- 
vance of  Russia  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  fu- 
ture of  Constantinople  can  best  be  presented 
in  one  broad  outlook.  If  we  appear  to  un- 
dertake uncalled  the  role  of  a  prophet  we 
are  content  to  await  the  revelations  of  the 
near  future,  be  it  for  justification  or  condem- 
nation. 

Look  at  the  conditions  we  now  face  in  the 
nearer  East.  The  ambition  cherished  by 
Russia  for  two  hundred  years  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Constantinople  has  not  changed. 
But  her  position  over  against  Turkey  has 
changed  radically  during  the  current  year. 
Turkey,  in  respect  of  population,  is  one-tenth 
the  size  of  Russia.  Unsupported  by  Ger- 
many, her  military  strength  could  not  be 
counted  more  than  one-twenitieth  of  that  of 
Russia.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half  the 
Turkish  Government  has  given  the  world 
conclusive  proof  of  the  utter  incompetence  of 
Turks  to  rule  over  Christian  subjects,  and 
no  plea  for  its  reinstatement  is  likely  to  be 
listened  to  by  the  victors.  While  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  hitherto  stood  in 
the  way  of  Russia's  realizing  her  hopes  con- 
cerning Constantinople,  we  now  know  that 
by  agreement  of  her  allies  Russia  is  to  have 
Constantinople.  Russia  is  in  Asia  Minor  as 
a  conqueror.  Large  portions  of  Turkey  in 
Asia  are  in  her  hands.  The  Black  Sea  is 
now  a  Russian  lake.  She  is  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Sultan's  palace  on  the  Bospho- 
rus. 

But  Germany  has  for  many  years  desired 
and  planned  with  a  purpose  stronger  perhaps 
than  that  pursued  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  to  exploit  Turkey  in  the  interest  of 
her  colonial  expansion.  Since  the  present 
Avar  began,  whatever  has  been  done  by  the 
Turkish  Government  has  been  done  under 
German  leadership  and  control,  and  at  the 
time   of   this  writing,   January,    1917,    Ger- 
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many  is  putting  forth  her  utmost  strength 
under  her  ablest  generals,  with  surprising  re- 
sults, to  hold  and  consolidate  her  power  in 
Constantmople  and  Asia  Minor,  because  it  is 
vital  for  her  future  prosperity  to  do  so. 
Should  she  succeed  in  this  the  Turks  will 
remain  in  Constantinople,  subject  to  German 
domination,  and  Russia  will  face  the  defeat 
of  her  most  cherished  plan.  In  the  near 
East,  Russia  and  Germany  are  implacable 
enemies.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  Chris- 
tian races  subject  to  Germano-Turkish 
rule? 

If  Constantinople  ultimately  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Allies,  ws  shall  see  those 
now  in  the  government  saddle  at  Constanti- 
nople unhorsed  and  the  Sultan  and  his  house- 
hold and  supporters  fleeing  to  Brusa,  the 
ancient  Ottoman  capital,  or  more  probably 
to  Koniah,  the  old  Seljukian  capital,  where, 
under  Christian  sufferance,  he  may  rule  over 
a  people  and  a  tc-ritory  about  as  large  as 
that  over  which  Osman  ruled  from  Brusa 
six  centuries  ago,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the 
lands  below  the  Taurus  range  of  mountains 
being  placed  under  direct  Christian  rule, 
"Infidel  Ismir,"  as  the  Turks  call  Smyrna, 
would  normally  fall  to  Greece,  if  she  had 
done  her  part  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

The  war  is  not  yet  ended.  How  it  will 
end  no  man  can  with  certainty  forecast.  One 
thing  is  certain :  the  control  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  straits  by  Russia,  unless  under 
international  guarantees,  will  not  be  wel- 
comed by  any  of  the  Balkan  states.  But  as 
touching  the  future  of  Moslem  peoples,  the 
positions  taken  in  this  paper  would  not  be 
materially  modified  by  any  political  changes 
caused  by  the  war. 

In  any  event,  the  Moslems  of  Turkey, 
like  those  of  India,  Egypt,  and  other  coun- 
tries, will  come  under  the  sway  of  Christian 
powers.  Those  of  Persia  are  already  virtu- 
ally subject  to  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
Afghanistan  is  negligible  as  a  world  power. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ISLAM's  LOSS  OF  MILITARY 
POWER 

We  shall  therefore  no  longer  have  Mos- 
lem states,  no  longer  Islam  armed.  That 
menace  to  human  civilization  is  removed. 
Mohammedanism  is  the  only  great  religion 
which  is  essentially  militant  from  its  origin. 
It  was  propagated  and  has  been  sustained  by 
the  sword.  With  what  rapidity  Moham- 
med's successors  extended  the  sway  of  Islam 
by  conquest  within  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria  and  North  Syria, 


in  North  Africa,  and  Persia,  is  familiar  to 
all  students  of  history. 

Not  only  in  southeastern  but  in  south- 
western Europe,  also,  the  religion  of  Islam 
was  for  centuries  supreme.  For  half  a  mil- 
lennium its  two  great  centers  were  Bagdad 
in  the  East  and  Cordova  in  Spain. 

Those  great  ruthless  world-conquerors, 
Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  overran  all 
Central  Asia,  from  the  borders  of  China  al- 
most to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  period  between  1175  and 
1405,  and  the  result  strengthened  Islam  as 
a  world  power.  The  great  Moslem  empires 
in  India  under  the  rule  of  Mahmoud,  Alaed- 
din,  Akbar,  Jehanghir,  Shah-Jehan,  and 
others,  were  a  testimony  in  middle  Asia  to 
the  tremendous  power  of  armed  Islam  from 
977  to  1739. 

This  brief  statement  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  great  a  menace  to  Christian  civilization 
armed  Islam  has  ever  been  and  how  much  its 
removal  must  mean  for  the  future  of  human 
welfare. 

WHAT  IS  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MOSI  EM 
PEOPLES? 

It  is  manifest  that  with  all  Moslem  peo- 
ples under  the  protection  of  Christian  gov- 
ernments, those  governments  are  responsible 
for  their  welfare.  It  is  also  evident  that 
Moslem  peoples  will  hereafter  more  than 
heretofore  look  expectantly  and  with  in- 
creasing confidence  to  Christians  for  the  help 
they  need,  materially,  educationally,  socially, 
while  they  will,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  cling 
to  their  ancestral  faith,  complacent  in  relig- 
ious self-sufficiency.  The  religion  of  Islam 
is  singularly  appealing  to  human  nature  as 
we  know  it.  It  unites  stern  doctrine  and 
rigid  ritual  with  assurance  of  divine  mercy 
to  the  believer  and  a  future  state  of  sensual 
bliss.  It  puts  religion  and  moral  conduct 
into  disconnected,  water-tight  compartments, 
stern  duty  in  one  and  license  unhampered  in 
the  other.  Prof.  Hurgronje,  of  Leyden, 
who  has  lived  many  years  among  Moslems 
in  the  East  Indies,  holds  that  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  by  Moslems  to  any  great  ex- 
tent is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  What  follows 
will  make  plain  why  we  venture  to  disagree 
with  so  high  an  authority. 

CLOSER   CONTACT   OF   MOSLEMS   WITH 
CHRISTIANS 

Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  this  new 
relation  of  Moslems  with  Christians  under 
two   heads,   viz.,    first,    the    things   they   are 
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consciously  in   need   of ;  second,   that  which 
they  are  unconsciously  in  need  of. 

A  hundred  years  ago  no  Moslem  people 
was  conscious  of  any  need  for  the  supply  of 
which  appeal  could  be  made  to  a  Christian 
nation  or  a  Christian  government.  More- 
over, the  attitude  of  Moslem  toward  Chris- 
tian was  one  of  repugnance,  antipathy,  and 
contempt.  How  great  the  change  in  a  period 
of  time  spanned  by  one  human  life!  The 
adamantine  wall  of  prejudice  is  almost  lev- 
eled. Gross  misunderstandings  give  way  to 
friendly  approaches. 

Moslem  peoples  now  subject  to  Christian 
Tule  appreciate  the  material  advantages 
which  have  come  to  them  under  the  new 
conditions.  In  respect  of  educational  needs 
arid  opportunities  they  have  begun  to  avail 
themselves,  in  their  children's  behalf,  of  the 
offer  made  them  in  the  "open  door"  of  the 
Christian  school.  They  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate Christian  justice,  to  respect  and  even 
to  trust  Christians,  if  not  yet  to  love  them. 
When  the  war  ends  in  the  overthrow  of 
Turkish  power,  the  Turkish  people  will 
know  to  whom  to  appeal  for  the  help  they 
will  so  sorely  need.  That  appeal  will  not 
be  to  those  of  their  own  faith  who  now 
grossly  misgovern  them,  and  through  whom 
they  are  now  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  suf- 
fering and  loss.  They  will  appeal  to  their 
ancient  friends  of  the  West,  especially  to 
Americans,  whose  philanthropic  efforts  in 
their  behalf  for  many  years  have  won  their 
confidence.  Their  friends  in  Europe  will  be 
in  such  straits  themselves  that  they  can  do 
little  to  help  them.  We  can  give  them,  in 
many  lines  of  service,  the  help  they  will 
crave  and  will  most  thankfully  receive. 

But  it  is  for  Christians  of  the  West 
to' give  also  to  Moslem  peoples  that  of  which 
they  are  not  consciously  in  need.  What  is 
that?  It  is  Christian  sympathy  and  Chris- 
tian teaching.  Observe,  it  is  not  Christian 
teaching  first  and  afterwards  a  little  sympa- 
thy or,  in  place  of  sympathy,  aversion  and 
condemnation.  At  the  present  moment  mil- 
lions of  Moslems  are  extending  towards  us 
friendly  hands,  looking  at  us -with  appealing 
e3''es,  yearning  for  our  sympathy  and  help 
with  aching  hearts.  How  will  the  Christian 
world  answer  this  appeal?  Shall  we  say, 
"Become  Christians  and  then  we  will  love 
j'ou"  ?  Never!  Let  us  say,  and  show  that 
we  mean  it:  "You  are  our  brothers,  even  if 
you  live  and  die  faithful  Moslems.  We  have 
something  better  to  offer  j-ou  than  any  form 
of  material  good,  than  a  share  in  tlie  uplift 


of  Christian  education,  than  the  blessing  of 
scientific  healing,  than  unlimited  relief  in 
times  of  famine,  war,  arid  pestilence.  We 
are  sure  you  will  let  us  offer  you  by  and  by 
food  for  your  soul-hunger — offer  you  Him 
whom  you  now  honor  as  prophet  as  your 
Savior  as  well  as  ours." 

The  call  of  Moslem  peoples  to  Christians 
of  the  West  is  now  so  unique  and  so  com- 
pelling that  we  desire  to  render  more  explicit 
and  more  persuasive  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  nature  of  that  call  and  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  conditions  absolute  of  its  being 
wisely  and  effectively  heeded. 

Can  we  deny,  is  there  not  painful  and 
overwhelming  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  even 
among  the  intelligent  and  sincere  Christians 
of  our  time  there  exists  a  narrowness  and 
selfishness  which  has  its  origin  and  support 
altogether  outside  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles,  or  even  of  that  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel?  Turks — and  others — 
have  treated  Armenians  with  incredible  in- 
humanity. How  many  of  us  are  there  who, 
instead  of  condemning  all  Turks  as  outside 
the  pale  of  our  fellowship,  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  very  many  Turks  con- 
demn the  acts  of  their  rulers,  and  at  serious 
personal  peril  have  shielded  and  saved  their 
Christian  fellow  countrymen  from  their 
ruthless  persecutors? 

Twenty  years  ago,  during  the  time  when 
thousands  of  Armenians  were  done  to  death 
all  over  Turkey,  including  Constantinople 
itself,  an  order  from  the  Imperial  palace  was 
brought  to  the  Vali  (governor-general)  of 
Brusa,  appointing  a  day  for  the  killing  of 
Armenian  men  in  that  city.  Knowing  he 
would  lose  his  place,  perhaps  his  life,  the 
Vali  said:  "I  take  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
pressing this  order.  There  shall  be  no  kill- 
ing of  innocent  men  while  I  am  governor 
here."  There  was  no  massacre  in  Brusa. 
There  were  numerous  instances  at  that  time 
and  there  have  been  more  numerous  in- 
stances during  the  late  more  horrible  massa- 
cres and  deportations,  when  Turkish  officers 
and  private  citizens,  and  Kurds,  also,  have 
shielded  and  saved  Armenians  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives. 

Do  we  really  desire  to  win  Moslems  to 
the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  more  than 
prophet?  Here  are  some  of  the  conditions 
of  success  in  this  enterprise : 

( 1 )  Fraternal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Moslem  peoples. 

Do  we  really  care  for  the  present  and  fu- 
ture welfare  of  our  Moslem  brothers,  or  do 
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we  say:  "It  is  not  our  affair.  Let  them 
stick  to  their  ancestral  faith"?  It  does  not 
come  within  our  present  purpose  to  enlarge 
upon  the  folly  of  indifference  on  our  part  to 
a  crisis  in  the  life  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  our  fellow  men,  were  the  matter  consid- 
ered solely  in  relation  to  our  own  material 
interests.  Moslem  peoples,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  are  certain  to  touch  us  at  more  points 
hereafter  than  ever  in  the  past.  The  day  of 
separation  and  isolation  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  has  passed.  We  do  care,  do 
we  riot,  to  have  the  new  life  of  Moslem 
peoples  develop  under  influences  which  raise 
that  life  from  the  low  ethical  character,  the 
atrophy  of  the  moral  sense,  which  has  char- 
acterized the  life  of  Moslem  peoples  hither- 
to. It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  world's  peace 
that  Christian  ethics  should  govern  the  life 
of  all  peoples  during  the  critical  years  just 
before  us. 

(2)  Any  effort  by  peoples  of  the  West 
for  the  mental  and  moral  uplift  of  Moslem 
peoples  must  begin  with  a  sympathetic  ac- 
quaintance with  their  religion.  An  ancestral 
faith  has  a  tremendous  hold  upon  its  devo- 
tees. The  theology  of  Islam,  in  spite  of  seri- 
ous defects,  furnishes  substantial  common 
ground  upon  which  Christian  and  Moslem 
can  stand.  And  when  Islam  is  no  longer  an 
armed  force,  but  only  a  religious'  power  in 
the  world,  it  will  still  hold  its  devotees  as 
with  hooks  of  steel.  Even  when  men  born 
in  that  faith  are  convinced  that  Christianity 
alone  is  true,  the  Oriental  assurance  that  it 
is  right  and  wise  to  conceal  from  prying 
eyes  the  most  intimate  thoughts  and  convic- 
tions of  the  soul  will  result  in  an  increasing 
number  of  secret  Christians  among  Moslems 
until  mutual  recognition  and  growing  cour- 
age prompt  confession  of  their  new  faith. 

(3)  If  we  really  wish  to  win  Moslems 
to  become  followers  of  Christ,  the  effective 
forces  are  love  and  life.  Argument,  contro- 
versy, will  avail  little.  They  often  repel. 
When  one  has  lived  many  years  among  Mos- 
lems and  has  learned  to  love  them,  he  is 
ready  to  sit  down  with  a  Moslem  friend  and 
study  with  him  the  gospel  record  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus,  until  without  even 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  the 
Moslem  himself  will  spontaneously  see  and 
feel  the  infinite  contrast  between  his  prophet 
and  Jesus.  On  the  one  side  is  a  sinful  man ; 
on  the  other  a  sinless,  Divine  Person,  to  be 
followed,  served,  adored. 

To  win  Moslems  demands  time,  infinite 
patience,    sympathy,    love.      The    thirteenth 


chapter  of  First  Corinthians  and  the  Sermon 
on  the ''Mount  furnish  a  new  and  searching 
revelation  and  inspiration  to  a  Moslem  mind. 
When  whole  communities  of  Moslems  accept 
Christianity  there  is  one  thing  peculiar  to 
Islam  which  requires  no  change  except  put- 
ting the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  place  of 
that  of  Mohammed,  namely,  the  call  to  wor- 
ship by  a  musical,  trained  human  voice. 

AMERICANS    AND   TURKISH    MOSLEMS 

In  the  last  July  issue  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  the  writer  presented  in  tabular 
form  a  statement  concerning  the  institutions 
established  by  Americans  in  Turkey.  These 
institutions  are  all  located  at  strategic  cen- 
ters in  the  empire.  They  were  numerous 
and  firmly  established,  and,  though  now  in 
part  suppressed,  will  for  the  most  part  be  re- 
established. They  include  religious,  educa- 
tional, medical,  and  publication  plants,  ad- 
ministered by  hundreds  of  educated  Ameri-" 
cans.  They  exist  there  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  peoples  of  Turkey — Moslem 
and  non-Moslem — to  share  with  us  the  bless- 
ings of  a  truly  Christian  civilization.  We 
occupy  no  position  comparable  to  this  in  -any 
other  part  of  the  Moslem  world.  When  the 
war  ends  the  Turks  and  the  other  Moslem 
races  of  Turkey  will  find  themselves  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  want  and  distress  unparal- 
leled in  their  past  experience.  The  popula- 
tion will  consist  mainly  of  women,  children, 
old  men,  and  war  cripples.  Their  govern- 
ment and  their  religion  have  failed  them. 
Me  have  the  unique  privilege  of  demonstra- 
ting before  their  eyes  and  in  their  behalf 
what  Christian  philanthropy  signifies.  If  we 
do  that,  sympathetically,  wisely,  patiently, 
unstintedly  pouring  money,  love,  and  life 
into  our  endeavor,  with  no  desire  for  tem- 
poral and  material  reward,  it  is  in  no  way 
doubtful  that  we  shall  receive  the  deep  and 
lasting  gratitude  of  races  of  men  that  have 
been  greatly  wronged  by  their  own  rulers, 
and  who  feel  themselves  disillusioned  in  the 
hopes  they  have  cherished  in  their  ancestral 
religion. 

We  Americans  have  a  great  service  to 
render  to  the  great  nation  of  China.  But 
we  share  this  duty  with  many  other  peoples. 
The  call  to  restore  and  save  the  Moslem 
peoples  of  the  Near  East  comes  to  us  pre-, 
eminently.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
call.  Shall  we  not  meet  it  with  renewed 
zeal  and  with  a  considerateness  and  a  patient 
perseverance  which  will  insure  certain  and 
large  success? 
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WHEN  the  Russo-Japanese  convention 
was  concluded,  in  July,  1916,  Tokio 
was  all  jubilation.  There  were  banquets, 
lantern  processions,  and  the  display  of  bunt- 
ing, in  celebration  of  the  new  "alliance." 

In  contrast  to  this  great  demonstration  at 
the  Mikado's  capital,  enthusiasm  in  Russia 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Petrograd 
had  no  lantern  processions,  no  diplomatic 
banquets  to  speak  of.  Even  the  press  com- 
mended the  pact  only  in  a  perfunctory 
manner. 

Here  we  see  in  striking  relief  the  charac- 
teristic feelings  of  a  little  nation  with  limited 
resources,  contrasted  with  those  of  a  great 
country  possessing  enormous  territories  and 
enjoying  boundless  possibilities  yet  little  ex- 
ploited. Whether  Japan's  position  shall  be 
made  secure  through  friendship  with  Russia 
is  a  question  which  directly  affects  her  very 
existence  and  safety.  To  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  consolidation  of  her  interests 
in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  means  simply 
another  advantage  added  to  the  secure  posi- 
tion she  has  already  established.  No  doubt 
Japan  regards  entente  or  alliance  with  Russia 
as  a  means  of  self-preservation,  while  Russia 
looks  upon  it  as  a  convenient  means  of  main- 
taining her  advantageous  position  without 
again  going  to  war  with  Japan. 

japan's     motive SELF-PRESERVATION 

This  incident  is  significant  in  that  it  fur- 
nishes an  indication  of  Japan's  foreign  policy 
and  of  the  possible  post-bellum  alignment  of 
the  powers  in  the  Far  East,  with  the  Mi- 
kado's Empire  as  the  central  figure.  To  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  Japanese  diplo- 
macy it  is  essential  to  remember  that  she  has, 
in  her  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  alwaj's 
been  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  self-preservation 
struck  deep  into  her  heart  at  her  very  intro- 
duction into  the  comity  of  nations.  Without 
attempting  to  prove  this  point  with  historical 
facts,  we  may  here  safely  assert  that  Japan's 
policy  towards  European  powers  in  the  years 
to  come  will  be  guided  by  the  same  instinct 
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of  self-preservation  that  has  in  the  past  been 
the  dominant  factor  in  her  diplomacy. 

THE    JAPANESE    SEEK    RUSSIa's    FRIENDSHIP 

Proud  and  sensitive,  the  Japanese  are  re- 
luctant to  admit  that,  in  the  Manchurian 
war  of  a  decade  ago,  their  resources  in  men 
and  money  proved-  too  small  to  cope  with 
Russia's  mighty  onslaught.  Had  the  war 
dragged  along  a  year  or  two  longer  the 
island  nation  might  have  been  defeated  by 
the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  peace  treaty  was  signed  at  Ports- 
mouth, Japan  was  convinced  of  the  futility 
of  waging  another  war  against  the  Mus- 
covites. With  her  fair  isles  made  tolerably 
secure  from  immediate  Russian  menace, 
Japan  forthwith  entered  into  friendly  nego- 
tiations with  Petrograd  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  avoid  further  bloodshed  in  Man- 
churia. It  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
maintenance  and  promotion  of  friendship 
with  Russia  will  continue  to  be  the  guiding 
factor  in  Japanese  diplomacy  for  decades  to 
come,  thus  at  last  realizing  the  dreams  of 
the  late  Prince  Ito,  who  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Russo-Japanese  alliance  even  before 
the  formation  of  the  first  Anglo-Japanese  al- 
liance in  1902. 

That  great  statesman  believed  that  Japan 
and  Russia  were  natural  allies  arid  that  his 
country  could  not  afford  to  be  at  loggerheads 
with  such  a  great  country  as  Russia,  which 
had  become  Japan's  next-door  neighbor.  It 
was  partly  due  to  England's  apprehension  of 
a  possible  alliance,  through  Ito's  efforts,  be- 
tween Tokio  and  Petrograd,  that  Downing 
Street  was  persuaded  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  Japan.  Had  the  Mikado  become  the 
Czar's  ally  instead  of  the  King's,  the  map 
of  Asia,  with  special  reference  to  Persia, 
Tibet,  and  Mongolia,  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  to-day. 

Japan  is  not  yet  quite  sure  of  Russia's  sin- 
cerity in  accepting  her  proffer  of  friendship. 
The  coolness  with  which  Petrognad  received 
the  recent  convention  has  been  disconcerting 
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to  Japan.  When  the  convention  was  made 
public  the  Mikado's  Government  intimated 
that  a  separate  agreement,  ceding  to  Japan 
a  railway  line  and  certain  privileges,  would 
soon  be  published.  Yet  to  this  day  no  such 
agreement  is  officially  announced,  and  the 
Japanese  people  are  wondering  whether  Rus- 
sia really  made  such  concessions.  There  is, 
however,  no  room  to  doubt  that  such  minor 
matters  will  soon  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 
Moreover,  Japan  seems  to  believe  that,  with 
proper  handling,  the  friendship  with  Russia 
can  be  placed  upon  a  sound  and  permanent 
basis. 

Russia's  TQUEST  of  warm  salt  water 

Whether  Russia  will  definitely  abandon 
the  idea  of  piercing  the  Japanese  line  in 
Manchuria  and  once  more  forcing  her  way 
towards  Chinese  waters  will,  to  no  small  ex- 
tent, depend  upon  her  success  or  failure  in 
securing,  upon  the  termination  of  the  Euro- 
pean holocaust,  either  Constantinople  or  the 
mastery  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Russian 
policy  enunciated  by  Peter  the  Great  of 
seeking  warm  ocean  water  still  persists. 
Despite  her  struggles  during  three  centuries, 
Russia  has  not  yet  reached  warm  water. 
Germany  stands  guard  at  the  exit  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  the  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea 
is  closed  at  the  Dardanelles.  The  White 
Sea,  Russia's  only  undisputed  outlet,  is  in 
the  grip  of  the  ice  most  of  the  twelve  months, 
while  Vladivostok,  at  the  easternmost  end 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  is  also  ice- 
bound during  the  long  winter  months.  The 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  itself  was  built  for 
the  purpose  of  tapping  warm  water  at  Dalny 
or,  if  possible,  at  a  point  further  south  on 
the  Chinese  coast.  But  her'  way  in  the  Far 
East  was  blocked  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
war  of  1904.  Then  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion towards  Persia,  but  the  Persian  Gulf, 
thanks  to  England's  interposition,  is  not  yet 
reached. 

It  is  now  unquestionable  that  Russia  has 
been  promised  Constantinople  by  England 
and  France.  Should  the  war  result  in  the 
expulsion  of  Turkey  from  Europe  and  the 
handing  of  the  Turkish  capital  to  Russia, 
the  Czar  would  no  longer  be  so  restless  from 
lack  of  warm  ocean  water.  For  a  few,  even 
for  many,  decades  to  follow,  Russia  would  be 
well  satisfied  with  her  newly  acquired  free- 
dom of  exit  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean  through  the  Dardanelles.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  Entente  powers 
fail  to  crush  German  arms  and  leave  Turkey 
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where  she  is,  Russia  would  undoubtedly 
covet  the  mastery  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Should  England  block  Russia's  way  on  the 
gulf,  Russia  would,  after  the  war,  find  her- 
self landlocked  as  before,  and  might  resume 
her  restless  activity  to  reach  ocean  water. 
Should  this  come  to  pass,  Japan  would  once 
again  feel  the  pressure  inevitably  resulting 
from  the  Russian  desire  to  advance  towards 
Chinese  waters. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Prince  Bernhard  von 
Billow  is  found  the  following  passage: 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighties  Prince  Bis- 
marck once  said  to  me,  with  reference  to  Russia 
and  Asia:  "In  Russia  there  is  a  very  serious 
amount  of  unrest  and  agitation,  which  may  easily 
result  in  an  explosion.  It  would  be  best  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  if  the  explosion  took  place 
in  Asia  and  not  in  Europe.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  stand  just  in  the  way,  otherwise  we  may 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it." 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Germany 
directly  or  indirectly  encouraged  Russia  to 
turn  her  eyes  towards  Japan  and  China, 
which  was  one  of  the  factors  leading  to  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  of  a  decade  ago.  Should 
Germany,  after  the  present  war,  elect  to  fol- 
low a  similar  policy,  Japan's  position  must 
once  again  become  perilous.  Japan  is  fully, 
alive  to  her  precarious  status  in  IVIanchuria, 
and  is  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  safeguard  her  position,  making,  at  the  same 
time,  every  effort  to  remain  friendly  with 
Russia. 

JAPAN RUSSIA ENGLAND 

In  considering  Japan's  future  relations 
with  Russia,  we  must  keep  in  mind  her  rela- 
tions with  England.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Mikado,  in  concluding  the  recent 
convention  with  the  Czar,  entertained  no 
idea  of  supplanting  with  the  new  pact  the 
existing  alliance  with  England.  But  the 
point  must  be  kept  in  view  that  Japan  has 
been  acting  upon  the  principle  that  England 
and  Russia  will,  and  must,  after  the  war, 
continue  to  be  friendly. 

Much,  therefore,  must  depend  upon  the 
actual  post-bellum  attitude  of  Russia  and 
England  tow:ards  each  other.  Japan  hopes 
that  England  will,  at  the  peace  conference, 
be  generous  enough  to  concede  to  Russia 
what  the  latter  has  been  coveting  in  the 
Near  East  or  in  the  direction  ^f  the  Persian 
Gulf,  so  that  she  may  not  be  placed  in  the 
embarrassing  position  whereby  she  may  have 
to  choose  between  Russia  and  England  as  her 
future  partner. 
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The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  expires  in 
1921.  If,  in  the  meantime,  Russia  and  Eng- 
land come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  threat- 
ening to  bring  about  a  coalition  between 
Berlin  and  Petrograd,  Japan  must  necessarily 
hesitate  to  be  England's  traveling  companion 
on  the  diplomatic  road  of  the  future.  Ja- 
pan's instinct  of  self-preservation  must 
compel  her  to  avoid  further  struggle  with 
Russia.  Whether  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance will  be  renewed  five  years  hence  must, 
therefore,  depend  upon  Russia's  attitude  to- 
wards England  and  incidentally  towards 
Germany. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  is  just  fif- 
teen years  old.  The  first  treaty,  signed  in 
(1902,  was  aimed  against  Russia.  ,  The  sec- 
ond treaty,  signed  in  August,  1905,  had»in 
view  both  Russia  and  Germany,  for  England, 
at  that  time,  began  to  feel  the  increasing 
pressure  of  German  expansion  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  third  alliance,  signed  in 
1911,  was  directed  chiefly  against  Germany, 
because  Russia  had  ceased  to  be  an  imminent 
menace  either  to  Great  Britain  or  to  Japan. 
During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  has  proved  valuable 
to  both  contracting  parties.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  both  in 
Japan  and  in  England.  As  early  as  1908 
such  Englishmen  as  Lord  Stanhope,  E.  B. 
Wooman,  B.  L,  Simpson,  and  Lancelot 
Loton,  bitterly  assailed  Japan's  activities  in 
China  and  urged  the  readjustment  of  British 
policy  in  the  Far  East.  At  that  time  Japan 
said  nothing  to  return  British  compliments. 
On  the  contrary,  she  made  earnest  efforts  to 
retain  England's  friendship. 

japan's  part  in  the  great  war 

The  opening  of  the  European  war  found 
the  relations  between  Japan  and  England 
not  all  harmony.  It  is  true  that  England  re- 
quested Japan  to  declare  war  upon  Germany, 
and  that  Japan  gladly  lent  ear  to  the  request. 
But  the  two  powers  did  not  readily  agree 
upon  the  terms  upon  which  Japan  was  to 
conduct  war  as  England's  ally.  Looking 
back  at  the  situation  through  the  perspective 
of  the  twenty-eight  months  o'f  war,  we  feel 
justified  in  believing  that  England  was  re- 
luctant to  see  Japan  capture  the  German 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  simply  asked  Japan 
to  destroy  tfce  German  base  of  operation  in 
China. 

Whether  or  not  England  really  tried  to 
restrict  Japan's  hand  to  Japan's  campaign 
in  the  Pacific  is  known  only  in  the  innermost 


circles  of  the  Mikado's  Foreign  Office.  To 
the  outsider,  however,  it  is  significant  that 
soon  after  Japan's  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany  a  certain  section  of  the  Japanese 
press  began  to  complain  about  England's 
"selfishness."  When  England  dispatched  a 
few  hundred  troops  from  India  to  Kiau-chow 
to  participate  in  the  Japanese  campaign 
against  the  German  stronghold,  official  Japan 
extended  to  them  a  cordial  reception,  but  peo- 
ple were  not  lacking  who  wer-e  inclined  to 
read  ulterior  motives  to  England's  action. 
These  people  suspected  that  Great  Britain, 
by  taking  a  part  in  the  Japanese  campaign, 
hoped  to  check  the  logical  extension  of  Japa- 
nese influence  in  Shangtung  after  the  reduc- 
-tion  of  Kiau-chow.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
German  base,  it  was  rumored  in  Tokio  that 
England,  upon  the  strength  of  the  part  she 
had  played  in  the  campaign,  was  desirous  of 
gaining  control  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  railway,  owned  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government  but  financed  by  Germany. 
The  rumor,  though  promptly  denied  in  re- 
sponsible circles,  naturally  created  suspicion 
among  the  people. 

This  unfortunate  psychological  state  was 
at  once  seized  upon  by  German  propagan- 
dists, who,  from  their  secret  headquarters  in 
China,  possibly  in  Shanghai,  poured  forth 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  in  English,  German, 
and  even  Japanese,  all  of  them  intended  to 
estrange  Japan  and  England.  These  matters 
were  distributed  among  editors,  professors, 
and  publicists  in  Japan,  and  did  no  little 
damage  to  the  cordial  relationship  between 
Japan  and  England. 

Again,  the  Japanese  demands  made  upon 
China  in  January,  1915,  contained  Japan's 
"wish"  that  China  grant  her  the  privilege  of 
building  a  railway  between  Wuchang  and  a 
point  on  the  Kiukiang-Nanchang  line,  as 
well  as  the  lines  between  Nanchang  and 
Hangchow  and  between  Nanchang  and 
Chaochou,  provided  that  England  should  not 
object  to  the  concessions.  Whether  Eng- 
land objected  to  the  Japanese  "wish"  we  do 
not  know,  but  the  fact  is  fhat  Japan  failed 
to  acquire  the  concessions. 

BRITISH  colonial  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  JAPAN 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  a 
standing  complaint  of  the  Japanese  people, 
if  not  of  the  Japanese  Government,  is  found 
in  the  hidebound  exclusion  policy  of  British  m 
colonies,  and  especially  of  Australia.  Com-  " 
pared  with  the  rigidity  with  which  Australia 
excludes  Japanese,  the  treatment  extended  to 
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them  by  the  United  States  is  indeed  liberal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of 
the  British  colonies  will  continue  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  cementing  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  island  nations.  Add  to  this 
the  persistent  agitation  of  English  business 
interests  in  China  against  the  expansion  of 
Japanese  enterprise  in  that  country,  and  you 
can  realize  the  difficulties  besetting  the  future 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  Englishmen  in  China  think 
of  A.nglo-Japanese  relations  only  in  terms  of 
the  enormous  investments  they  have  made  in 
the  Far  East,  and  fail  to  view  them  in  the 
broader  light  of  international  politics.  What 
would  have  become  of  British  prestige  and 
influence  in  China  had  Japan,  in  the  present 
world  crisis,  been  Germany's  friend  instead 
of  being  England's  ally? 

It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  Japan's  friend- 
ship with  England  should  show  signs  of 
weakening  during  che  incumbency  of  Mar- 
quis Okuma  and  Baron  Kato,  as  Japan's 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister,  respectively, 
and  that  '\t.  promises  to  regain  its  former 
firmness  at  the  hands  of  the  new  ministry 
whose  leaders  are  reputed  to  be  not  only  pro- 
Russian,  but  pro-German.  Both  Okuma  and 
Kato  are  sincere  admirers  of  England,  and 
have  played  important  parts  in  fostering 
friendship  between  the  two  nations.  Yet 
circumstances  during  the  past  three  years 
have  conspired  to  bring  about  a  situation  far 
from  their  real  desire. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
new  Japanese  cabinet,  headed  by  Marshal 
Count  Terauchi,  will  bend  its  efforts  for 
the  restoration  of  Anglo-Japanese  relations 
to  their  former  cordial  state,  as  well  as  for 
the  establishment  of  a  better  understanding 
with  China.  If  the  Cabinet  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  power  long  enough,  it  will  probably 
prove  capable  of  readjusting  Japan's  rela- 
tionship with  China  and  with  England.  It 
is  undoubtedly  Terauchi's  hope  that  Russia 
and   England  will  continue   to   be   friendly 


after  the  war,  and  to  that  end  he  will  un- 
questionably employ  his  influence. 

BLUNDERS  IN  CHINA 

At  the  same  time,  he  realizes  the  grave 
blunders  committed  by  Japan  in  dealing  with 
China  in  the  past  few  years.  It  seems  sig- 
nificant that  the  vigorous  negotiations  which 
the  Okuma  ministry  opened  with  China  fol- 
lowing the  clash  of  the  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  troops  at  Tienchiatung  last  August, 
seems  to  have  virtually  been  dropped  by  the 
new  Cabinet.  To  lend  color  to  the  situation 
an  official  in  the  Okuma  Cabinet,  known  to 
be  mai-nly  responsible  for  the  drafting  of  the 
celebrated  Japanese  demands  upon  China, 
has  announced  the  complete  severance  of  his 
connection  with  officialdom.  Is  it  not  also 
significant  that  Japan  has  launched  no  pro- 
test against  the  project  of  the  Siems-Carey 
Company  of  St.  Paul  to  repair  the  grand 
canal  in  the  province  of  Shangtung,  where 
Japan,  as  Germany's  successor,  has  the  un- 
questionable right  to  veto  such  outside  enter- 
prises? Heretofore  the  weakness  of  Japa- 
nese diplomacy  in  China  has  been  the  in- 
ability of  the  civilian  premier  and  the  civilian 
foreign  minister  to  control  the  military,  sec- 
tion of  the  government.  However  disgrace- 
ful such  admission  may  be  to  Japan,  we  must 
frankly  confess  that  many  of  the  recent 
troubles,  resulting  from  the  contact  of  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  upon  Chinese  soil,  have 
been  caused  by  the  so-called  China  ronin 
(professional  Japanese  agitators  in  China) 
as  well  as  by  unauthorized  actions  of  army 
men  over  whom  the  civilian  premier  had  only 
inadequate  power.  The  new  premier,  being 
a  popular  and  influential  army  officer,  is  in 
a  position  to  remove  this  obstacle,  if  he  only 
makes  up  his  mind  to  place  Japan's  relations 
with  China  upon  a  sound  basis.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  predict  anything  definite  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  signs  are  not  lacking  which  seem 
to  show  that  Count  Terauchi  means  to  rise 
to  the  occasion. 


CARRANZA— AFTER  TWO  YEARS 

BY  HOWARD  FLORANCE 


EXACTLY  what  happened,  during  the 
first  half  of  last  month,  to  give  a  more 
hopeful  turn  to  Mexican  affairs,  it  might  be 
difficult  for  anyone  to  state.  A  feeling  of  op- 
timism seemed  to  afifect  enthusiast  and  critic 
alike,  although  a  painstaking  search  would 
have  3'ielded  little  in  the  news  to  justify  it. 
In  fact,  announcement  was  made  that  the 
American-Mexican  Joint  Commission  had 
dissolved,  without  formal  agreement  upon 
means  for  maintaining  order  along  the  inter- 
national boundary.  A  protocol  was  signed, 
which  Carranza  refused  to  ratify.  Careful 
study  of  the  document  fails  to  reveal  more 
than  a  desire  upon  our  part  to  withdraw  the 
Pershing  expedition ;  but  Carranza  wanted 
also  a  promise  that  we  should  never  again 
cross  the  border  in  pursuit  of  bandits.  The 
section  in  dispute  seems  harmless : 

Each  of  the  Governments  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment shall  guard  its  side  of  the  international 
boundary.  This,  however,  does  not  preclude  such 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  military  com- 
manders of  both  countries  as  may  be  practicable. 

Thus,  four  months  of  parleying  appear  tO 
have  been  wasted.  If  the  agreement  had 
been  promptly  ratified,  our  troops  would  al- 
ready have  returned ;  and  proper  patrol  on 
each  side  of  the  border,  until  brigandage 
ceases,  would  in  itself  render  further  expe- 
ditions impossible. 

Changes  in  Mexican  conditions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  our  official  relation  to  them,  have 
been  so  numerous  and  so  vast  in  their  scope 
that  the  average  American  might  well  have 
difficulty  in  retaining  a  definite  impression. 
It  may  therefore  be  permissible  to  restate 
some  of  them  now. 

To  go  back  only  fifteen  months :  It  will 
be  remembered  that  formal  recognition  had 
been  extended  to  Venustiano  Carranza — 
First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  faction — 
by  the  United  States  and  eight  of  the  repub- 
lics of  South  and  Central  America,  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1915.  As  head  of  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  moral  support  of  the 
United  States,  Carranza  was  expected,  at  the 
very  least,  to  maintain  order. 
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But  Francisco  Villa  had  disputed  Carran- 
za's  authority,  and  he  now  became  embittered 
against  the  United  States.  To  strike  at  both, 
he  carried  out  a  raid  upon  the  town  of  Co- 
lumbus, N.  M.,  on  March  9,  1916,  kiUing 
seventeen  American  civilians  and  soldiers. 

President  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet  imme- 
diately decided  to  send  a  force  into  Mexico 
to  punish  Villa ;  and  an  expedition  entered 
Mexico  on  March  15  after  much  diplomatic 
haggling  with  Carranza.  Twelve  thousand 
American  soldiers  pursued  Villa  and  his 
bandits  for  six  weeks,  with  astonishing  agility 
and  eminently  satisfactory  results.  But  for 
nine  months  thereafter  the  expedition  re- 
mained stationary.  As  early  as  May,  last 
year,  this  magazine  editorially  urged  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops ;  for  Villa's  forces 
had  been  scattered  and  decisively  defeated 
in  three  engagements. 

Carranza  continually  urged  withdrawal. 
The  presence  of  a  foreign  army  was  not  add- 
ing to  his  prestige.  On  June  16,  his  repre- 
sentative. General  Trevino,  informed  Gen- 
eral Pershing  that  if  the  American  troops 
moved  in  any  direction  but  northward  it 
would  be  considered  a  hostile  act. 

The  President  replied,  two  days  later,  by 
calling  out  practically  the  entire  organized 
militia  of  the  various  States  (148,000  in  all) 
and  ordering  them  to  the  border. 

Three  days  after  that  the  American  troops 
came  in  conflict  with  a  Carranza  force  at 
Carrizal,  and  a  score  of  American  soldiers 
were  killed.  In  the  words  of  Secretary 
Lansing,  an  explanatory  statement  submitted 
by  the  Mexican  Government  was  "a  formal 
avowal  of  deliberately  hostile  action." 

Soon  afterward  (July  4),  Carranza  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  consider  remedies, 
and  suggested  an  acceptance  of  Latin- 
American  mediation.  Secretary  Lansing  im- 
mediately agreed.  Then  Carranza  proposed 
a  joint  commission  to  confer  regarding  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  and  the 
origin  of  bandit  raids,  with  a  desire  to  effect 
an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  govern- 
ments. That  proposal  was  accepted  by  Pr-es- 
ident   Wilson   on   July   28.      The    Mexican 
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commissioners  (Luis  Cabrera,  Ignacio  Bonil- 
las,  and  Alberto  J.  Pani)  were  named  on 
August  3.  The  Americans  (Secretary  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane,  Judge  George  Gray,  and  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott)  were  named  on  August  22. 
The  commission  met  on  September  6  and 
continued  in  session — with  several  protracted 
adjournments — until  November  24,  when  a 
protocol  was  signed.  Three  days  earlier  the 
American  commissioners  had  presented  a  new 
proposal,  and  had  informed  the  Mexicans 
that  it  was  final. 

This  protocol  related  chiefly  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Pershing  expedition  within 
forty  days.  Nearly  a  month  afterward  (on 
December  18)  it  was  announced  that  Car- 
ranza  had  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement, 
and  on  January  15  the  Joint  Comnpission 
dissolved  without  definite  accomplishment. 

To  sum  up :  Carranza  was  recognized  as 
leader  of  the  dominant  faction,  after  he  alone 
had  refused  to  participate  in  an  international 
conference.  Villa  carried  out  raids  into 
United  States  territory,  after  Carranza  had 
been  declared  to  possess  "material  and  moral 
capacity  to  protect  lives  and  property."  The 
Administration  sent  an  expedition  into  Mex- 
ico to  pursue  and  punish  Villa,  and  then  held 
the  soldiers  inactive.  Carranza  objected,  then 
threatened,  and  finally  committed  a  "deliber- 
ately hostile  action." 

The  United  States  replied  by  accepting 
Carranza's  suggestion  of  a  joint  commission 
to  confer  regarding  border  raids  and  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops.  The  com- 
mission met,  Carranza  restricted  his  delegates 
to  the  discussion  of  Pershing's  withdrawal, 
and  the  protocol  referred  to  nothing  but  what 
was  alluded  to  in  Carranza's  original  pro- 
posal. Yet  Carranza  refused  to  ratify  the 
agreement.  He  had  always  demanded  that 
the  troops  be  recalled ;  the  Administration 
at  Washington,  its  military  advisers,  its 
special  commissioners,  and  the  American  pub- 
lic have  long  wished  that  the  troops  might  be 
withdrawn  gracefully.  Yet  the  troops  re- 
.  mained,  inactive,  for  nine  months. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
consummation  was  devoutly  wished  by  all, 
we  were  permitted  to  believe  last  month  that 
the  troops  would  actually  be  recalled.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  future  historian  who 
seeks  first  to  understand  and  then  to  explain. 
Villa  was  at  that  moment  more  powerful 
and  audacious  than  at  any  time  since  he  was 
chased  into  the  mountains.  Late  in  Decem- 
ber he  was  able  to  seize  and  loot  Chihuahua 


and    Torreon,    two    of    the    most    important 
commercial  centers  in  northern  Mexico. 

But  the  larger  questions  remain  unsettled. 
Even  while  delegates  are  revising  its  consti- 
tution, Mexico  continues  to  be  ruled  by  one 
man — who,  more  than  two  years  ago,  set 
aside  that  constitution,  just  as  he  or  any  other 
Mexican  leader  with  sufficient  military  back- 
ing could  and  would  set  aside  the  most  per- 
fect Mexican  constitution  ever  written.  The 
country  has  been  flooded  with  worthless 
paper  money,  industries  are  at  a  standstill, 
and  there  are  at  least  four  centers  of  armed 
revolt.  Villa  strikes  here  and  there  through- 
out the  north ;  Zapata  controls  the  State  of 
Morelos,  south  of  the  capital ;  the  followers 
of  Diaz  are  dominant  in  Oaxaca ;  and  Man- 
uel Palez  is  conducting  an  insurrection  of  his 
own  along  the  east  coast. 

Mexico  needs  money,  in  large  amounts,  for 
reconstruction  work.  But  a  loan  will  not 
be  forthcoming  so  long  as  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  Carranza  government  may  be 
overthrown  and  its  financial  agreements 
nullified.  The  country  needs  also  a  firm 
neighbor  in  the  north,  who  will  steadfastly 
resist  all  entreaties  to  permit  the  shipment  of 
arms   across   the   border. 

American  business  men  and  methods  in 
Mexico  had  won  honor  before  the  revolu- 
tionary period ;  but  American  diplomacy, 
with  its  two  armed  invasions,  has  made  us 
so  cordially  despised  and  even  hated  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  we  can  be  of  any  real  service 
in  Mexico  for  many  years  to  come:  Looking 
far  into  the  future,  one  might  well  place  most 
faith  in  incidental  things,  such  as  recent  plans 
for  educational  and  sanitary  guidance. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
in  well-informed  quarters  that  the  skies  are 
clearing  in  Mexico.  General  Carranza, 
though  not  a  real  military  leader,  has  never- 
theless maintained  himself  as  the  dominant 
factor  since  the  flight  of  Huerta,  on  July  15, 
1914.  His  chief  characteristics,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  American  public,  are  false  pride,  jeal- 
ousy, and  obstinacy,  which  have  prevented 
his  accepting  the  friendly  counsel  and  aid  of 
Mexico's  great  neighbor  to  the  north.  But 
he  has  high  ideals,  and  his  very  obstinacy 
will  hold  him  to  his  purpose  of  rebuilding  his 
distracted  country  and  lifting  up  its  people. 

Our  troops  will  be  withdrawn  and  an 
Ambassador  (the  Hon.  Henry  P.  Fletcher) 
will  be  sent  to  Mexico.  If  conditions  really 
improve,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
ready  and  eager  to  forget  the  past. 


THE  CONGRESS  AT  QUERETARO,  REVISING  MEXICO'S   CONSTITUTION  AND  PLANNING  FOR  THE  RESTORATION 

OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


MEXICO'S   CONSTITUENT 

CONGRESS 

BY  BERNARD  GALLANT  ' 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for 
informing  himself  regarding  conditions  in  Mexico,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  factional 
leadership.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  belief  that  Carranza  and  the  Constitutionalists  are  fast 
restoring  order;  and  he  has  great  faith  In  the  work  of  the  men  who  are  now  revising  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Republic. — The  Editor.] 


AFTER  six  years  of  constant  strife  and 
bitter  social  upheaval,  Mexico  made  a 
tremendous  step  toward  the  reestablishment 
of  law  and  order  on  December  2.  That 
date  was  marked  by  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
stituent Congress  at  Queretaro,  when  dele- 
gates gathered  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  that  unfortunate  land  to  decide  its  future 
tendencies  and  revise  the  constitution.  Elec- 
tions for  delegates  to  the  Congress  had  been 
held  in  October,  and  revolutionary  Mexico 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
newly  acquired  freedom.  For  the  first  time 
in  Mexico's  history,  real  political  parties , 
were  formed — each  one  fighting  the  other, 
but  all  guided  by  the  same  revolutionary 
principles  which  dominated  the  historic  out- 
break. The  election  of  delegates  was  by  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people,  who  were  given  the 
choice  of  several  delegates  of  different  par- 
ties which  had  sprung  up  in  Mexico's  rising 
sun  of  political  liberty.    It  was  an  affair  over 
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which  the  military  authorities  had  no  power 
or  supervision. 

The  delegates  came  from  the  rebellious 
State  of  Chihuahua,  from  far-off  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, from  aristocratic  Yucatan,  and  from 
the  recently  conquered  Zapata  stronghold, 
the  State  of  Moreles.  Every  part  of  Mexico 
responded  to  the  Constitutionalists'  call.  It 
was  a  novelty,  an  unheard-of  thing.  Besides, 
the  idea  of  discussing  law  and  order  ap- 
pealed to  them,  for,  in  truth,  Mexico  and 
the  Mexicans  are  utterly  weary  of  internal 
strife. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  thing  about  the 
Constituent  Congress  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
controlled  by  the  military  element.  Of  the 
242  delegates,  not  more  than  a  dozen  are 
members  of  the  army  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it.  Those  few  who  do  belong 
to  the  army  are  men  of  low  rank  and  small 
following.  That  is  an  important  fact,  which 
should   not   be  overlooked — for   upon   it  de- 
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■FIRST  CHIEF"   CARRANZA.  ADDRESSING  THE  DELEGATES  ON  THE  OPENING  DAY 

(At  his   right   sits  the   president  of  the   Congress,    Senor  Manuel  Rojas,  while  at  the  small  table  is  SeiiOr  Candido 
Aguilar,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  names  in  the  background  are  of  men  who  signed  Mexico's  present  constitution) 


pends,  in  large  measure,  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  entire  gathering.  The  delegates 
belonging  to  the  army  do  not  appear  at  the 
assembly  hall  in  military  garb. 

The  Constituent  Congress  is  entirely  an 
affair  of  civilians.  It  is  not  a  political  gath- 
ering, but  a  scientific  congress,  whose  object 
is  to  revise  the  constitution  of  1857,  and 
introduce  many  necessary  reforms  for  which 
the  present  struggle  has  been  waged.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  Mexico's  laws  up  to  date 
and  to  place  the  nation  in  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  However,  the  Cbngress  means 
more  than  that,  for  upon  its  attainments  de- 
pends the  main  question :  whether  Mexico 
is  to  continue  in  chaos,  or  is  to  become  once 

I   more  a  land  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Congress  was  empowered  to  call  elec- 

j  tions  for  President  of  the  Republic,  for  sena- 
tors, judges,  governors,  and  various  other 
representatives  of  the  people.  Mexico  will 
thus  throw  off  the  last  vestige  of  the  social 
strife,  and  law  and  order  will  supplant  the 
military  rule.  It  is  the  most  important  step 
undertaken  by  General  Carranza  and  his 
associates  since  the  overthrowing  of  Huerta. 
The  Presidential  election  is  to  be  held  in 
May.  It  is  then  that  legal  heads  of  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the 
country  will  resume  constitutional  order. 

The  delegates  themselves  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  body  of  lawmakers  that  ever 


gathered  in  Mexico.  They  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  upheaval.  In  the  days  of  Diaz 
or  Huerta  such  a  group  of  men  certainly 
could  not  have  been  found  making  laws  or 
directing  the  destinies  of  the  country.  Its 
members  are  not  aristocrats  or  men  of 
wealth ;  they  are  the  first  indications  of  the 
great  middle  class  to  which  the  Mexican 
revolution  has  given  birth.  It  is  a  sincere 
and  earnest  element,  which  will  cement  all 
the  forces  of  that  unfortunate  land  and  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  It  is  true  that  the  men 
are  not  polished  parliamentarians  or  shrewd 
students  of  law,  but  they  know  and  appre- 
ciate Mexico's  needs  and  will  work  towards 
those  ends.  Among  the  delegates,  however, 
are  many  men  famous  as  lawmakers,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  days  of  Diaz 
and  Huerta.  Those  men  are  guiding  the 
younger  element,  now  in  the  majority. 

Senor  Manuel  Rojas,  who  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Congress,  is  one  of  those 
men  famous  in  the  older  days  of  Mexico. 
He  is  not  a  product  of  the  revolution,  al- 
though he  is  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies  and 
modern  views.  It  was  he  who  in  a  famous 
document — entitled  "I  Accuse"  —  hurled 
twenty-four  charges  against  the  former 
American  Ambassador,  Henry  Lane  Wilson. 
He  was  also  the  chairman  of  the  Informal 
Peace  Conference  last  summer,  arranged  by 
the  Anti-Militarist  League,  after  the  Carri- 
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zal  affair.  That  is  indicative  of  the  pacific 
tendencies  of  the  Constituent  Congress. 

The  city  of  Queretaro,  where  the  historic 
gathering  is  holding  its  session,  is  a  rehquary 
of  Mexico's  picturesque  history.  It  played 
an  important  part  in  every  political  upheaval 
since  the  days  of  Cortez.  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  spot  in  the  mountains,  only  167  miles 
north  of  Mexico  City,  yet  in  spirit  and  in  tra- 
ditions it  is  entirely  different  from  the  capi- 
tal. Here  the  plans  for  national  independ- 
ence were  formulated  and  the  first  battles 
waged  which  brought  an  end  to  Spain's 
domination  over  the  land  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Alontezumas.  Here  Archduke  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  with  his  small  band  of  adven- 
turous French  imperialists,  fought  and 
dreamt  of  establishing  an  empire  amid  the 
ever-green  hills.  Here,  too,  Maximilian  was 
'  shot  by  the  victorious  soldiers  of  Benito 
Juarez.  And  here,  also,  the  peace  pact  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  IVIexico  was 
signed  after  the  war  of  1848.  At  present 
Queretaro  is  the  provisional  capital  of  the 
Constitutionalist  de  facto  government. 

Undoubtedly  the  sentimental  and  the  his- 
toric aspects  of  Queretaro  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  selection  of  it  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  Congress.  Away  from  the 
many  distractions  of  the  capital,  the  dele- 
gates work  in  peace  and  unhampered. 

The  most  important  laws  adopted  by  the 
Congress  are  as  follows: 


The  granting  of  home  rule  to  large  cities. 
Formerly  they  were  governed  by  "Jefe  Politicos" 
appointed  by  the  State  governor  or  by  the  central 
government.  The  new  laws  give  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  elect  their   local   authorities. 

Laws  of  divorce.  Mexico  is  the  first  country 
in  South  or  Central  America  to  adopt  divorce 
laws.  A  commission  of  attorneys  spent  six 
months  in  the  United  States,  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  our  laws  and  adapt  them  to  the  needs 
of  Mexico. 

The  abolishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
In  the  future  each  state  is  to  conduct  independ- 
ently its  educational  work,  while  the  government 
is  to  render  assistance  and  guidance  through  a 
commission   of  educators. 

Laws  prohibiting  military  men  from  partici- 
pating in  political  affairs  or  holding  any  political 
office. 

Laws  granting  the  vote  to  women  who  are  self- 
supporting  and  not  married. 

Labor  laws  to  fix  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  labor,  also  measures  to  prevent 
unnecessary  strife  between  capital  and  labor. 

If  one  is  to  judge  the  Constitutionalists' 
aims  and  tendencies  by  the  deeds  and  laws 
passed  by  the  Constituent  Congress,  Mexico 
is  not  drifting  towards  socialism.  The  aim 
of  its  members  is  to  provide  laws  by  which 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  may  be 
utilized  by  all,  Mexicans  and  foreigners 
alike.  They  are  struggling  to  get  away  from 
a  government  ruled  by  special  concession  and 
special  privileges.  They  are  aiming  towards 
genuine  democracy  and  true  liberty.  Whether 
they  will  succeed  or  not,  only  time  can 
tell. 


WORKING  WOMEN  PLEADING  FOR  THE  VOTE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  IN  CONDITIONS  OF  THEIR  LIFE  AND  LABOR 

(On  the  opening  day  of  the  Congress,  a  delegation   of   Indian  wrnien  from  the  cotton  mills  marched  into  Queretaro 
with  band  and  banners,  and  were  well  received  by  the  delegates) 
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MORE  than  ten  million  American  citi- 
zens, resident  in  four  hundred-odd 
municipalities  distributed  over  forty-one 
States,  are  living  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  for  ten  years  has  been  providing 
a  workable  formula  for  breaking  up  political 
machines  and  installing  independent  public 
opinion  in  the  seat  of  power.  What  is  com- 
ing out  of  this  experience  specifically  for  the 
cities  involved  need  hardly  be  rehearsed.  The 
point  is  that,  beginning  with  the  first  applica- 
tion of  a  new  principle  of  government  in  the 
rather  crude  organization  known  as  the 
"commission"  plan,  American  political 
thought  has  been  taking  bold  and  unprece- 
dented liberties  with  the  cherished  theories 
of  the  "Fathers."  And  signs  are  not  lacking 
that  commission  government  (as  a  dynamic 
idea,  not  as  a  rigid  formula)  is  to  be  the  thin 
end  of  a  wedge  which  is  to  broaden  its  own 
meaning  and  force  its  way  upward  into  the 
larger  civic  divisions. 

*■     THE  CITY-MANAGER  PLAN 

Thus,  at  Dayton  three  years  ago,  commis- 
sion government  took  on  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance, not  as  pointing  the  way  toward  more 
simple  and  direct  popular  control,  but  toward 
the  enforcement  of  that  control  through  effi- 
cient administration.  In  the  issue  of  this 
magazine  for  June,  1914,  Mr.  L.  D.  Upson 
described  the  operation  of  the  new  charter 
of  that  city.  This  instrument  preserved  the 
features  of  commission  government  which  in- 
volved the  short  ballot  and  concentration  of 
municipal  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
elective  body.  It  abandoned,  however,  the 
practise  of  undertaking  to  secure  heads  of 
departments  by  the  elective  process.  Fur- 
thermore, it  enunciated  the  idea  (a  thor- 
oughly radical  one  in  this  country)  that  the 
chief  executive  of  the  city  should  be  treated 


as  an  arm  or  instrument  of  the  governing 
body  and  be  chosen  by  it  with  sole  reference 
to  his  professional  qualifications. 

The  charter  was  a  death  blow  to  the  vote- 
getting,  "good-fellow"  tradition ;  it  went 
even  farther  than  commission  government  in 
the  way  of  simplifying  election  issues:  it 
paved  the  way  for  the  expert  in  city  admin- 
istration. On  the  strength  of  its  new  char- 
ter the  city  fathers  stunned  the  local  politi- 
cians by  going  outside  the  limits  of  Dayton 
for  their  first  manager.  They  thereby  un- 
dermined the  greatest  stronghold  of  the  old 
order,  the  popular  political  habit  which  con- 
ceives of  a  local  office  as  a  local  industry 
rather  than  as  a.  public  trust.  They  also 
struck  a  harmonious  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
independent  citizens  everywhere. 

In  the  space  of  three  years  forty-two  cities 
scattered  impartially  over  the  maps  of  Ohio, 
California,  Michigan,  Texas,  New  York, 
Iowa,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Florida,  Oregon, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Michi- 
gan followed  Dayton  in  its  break  with  the 
past.  The  latest  important  accession  to  tjje 
list  of  cities  to  be  operated  under  this  plan 
is  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  voted  in  the 
new  system  on  August  29,  1916.  As  these 
lines  are  written,  a  lively  propaganda  for  the 
adoption  of  the  new  plan,  sponsored  in  every 
case  by  an  influential  body  of  citizens,  is 
under  Avay  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and 
Kansas  City. 

APPLYING   THE    "COMMISSION"    IDEA   TO 
STATES 

The  assault  of  the  commission-government 
idea  upon  the  larger  civil  divisions  is  well 
advanced.  The  legislative  power  in  many 
American  cities  till  within  recent  years  lay 
in  large  bi-cameral  councils  which  were  nota- 
ble principally  for  getting  in  each  other's  way 
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and  affording  politicians  a  comfortable  hiding 
place  from  the  glare  of  public  criticism. 
Commission  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  in  the  light,  by  concentrating  municipal 
powers  in  a  single  governing  board.  Forth- 
with people  began  to  ask  themselves  why,  if 
a  single-chambered  legislature  was  not  only 
safe  but  beneficial  in  cities,  the  same  organi- 
zation could  not  be  applied  to  the  legislative 
department  of  the  State. 

Three  years  ago  Governor  Hodges,  of 
Kansas,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  pro- 
posed that  responsibility  for  lawmaking  in 
the  State  be  concentrated  in  one  compact  but 
representative  body.  Coming  as  it  did  on 
the  heels  of  the  commission-government 
movement,  the  suggestion  gained  an  instant 
approval  throughout  the  press  of  the  country 
such  as  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  afforded  to 
a  radical  fundamental  proposal  in  politics. 
Among  political  scientists  opinion  seems  to 
be  almost  universally  in  favor  of  the  change. 
Governor  Eberhardt,  of  Minnesota,  had  pre- 
viously scored  a  "hit"  with  an  out-and-out 
proposal  to  run  the  State  on  the  commission 
plan,  while  the  group  in  Oregon  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  W.  S.  U'Ren  was  able 
in  .1913  to  muster  about  one-third  of  the 
vote  of  the  State  to  an  "initiated"  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  which  abol- 
ished the  Senate. 

HOW   THE    SHORT-BALLOT   IDEA    HAS   SPREAD 

Commission  government,  too,  embodies  In 
a  specialized  form  the  short  ballot.  Several 
years  ago  definite  propaganda  was  started  to 
explain  this  principle  to  the  American  people. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  tied  up,  for  tacti- 
cal purposes,  to  the  movement  which  had 
already  begun  to  sweep  through  the  cities, 
with  such  effect  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
This  principle  has  met  with  the  passive  ap- 
proval of  nearly  every  really  influential  pub- 
lic figure  in  the  country,  including  educators, 
editors,  party  leaders,  and  public  executives. 
In  1915,  fourteen  governors  urged  upon 
their  legislatures  the  enactment  of  short- 
ballot  laws  as  applied  to  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  serious  constitutional  obstacles, 
substantial  progress  in  this  movement  has 
been  made  in  California,  Ohio,  and  Iowa. 
In  California,  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson 
gave  the  weight  of  his  great  influence  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  first  term,  in  1911,  to 
constitutional  amendments  which  removed 
from  the  ballot  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion   and    the   offices   of    State    Printer    and 


Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Ohio  has  dis- 
posed of  its  elective  Public  Works  Commis- 
sioner, Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  and 
Iowa  of  its  elective  Supreme  Court  Clerk. 
Ohio  in  1913  and  New  York  in  1915  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  amendments  applying 
the  short  ballot  in  thoroughgoing  fashion  to 
the  State  offices,  but  in  both  cases  without 
success,  owing  mainly  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  issue  involved,  on  the  part 
of  the  rural  vote,  which  had  not  experienced 
commission'  government. 

Small  favors,  these,  perhaps,  but  indicative 
of  the  direction  in  which  responsible  govern- 
ment is  headed.  The  drift  is  unmistakably 
toward  a  condition  in  which,  among  other 
things,  the  chief  executive  will  be  not  only 
vested  with  a  broad  general  grant  of  author- 
ity, but  will  actually  have  control  over  the 
necessary  instrumentalities  with  which  to 
make  that  authority  real. 

RESPONSIBLE    STATE    EXECUTIVES 

MARYLAND 

In  the  New  York  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1915  it  was  clearly  brought  out  that 
the  conception  of  a  responsible  executive 
meant  not  only  the  power  to  appoint  sub- 
ordinates, but  the  power  to  initiate  revenue 
and  expense  measures — a  consideration  which 
brought  the  short  ballot  into  close  association 
with  the  idea  of  an  executive  budget.  In  the 
defeated  constitution  this  combination  of 
principles  was  worked  out  logically  and 
thoroughly,  and  had  the  constitution  met 
with  popular  favor.  New  York  would  un- 
doubtedly have  established  a  new  standard 
of  executive  leadership.  But  the  budget  idea 
did  not  die  with  the  constitution,  and  last 
year  there  was  passed  in  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  a  measure  which,  though  not  de- 
priving the  Legislature  of  power  to  decrease 
items  in  the  general  appropriation  bill,  doe» 
give  the  Governor,  in  a  limited  sense,  a  real 
initiative  in  appropriation  measures. 

Maryland,  however,  has  gone  the  "whole 
distance,"  in  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
people  last  November,  which  is  modeled  in 
great  part  after  the  provisions  in  the  New 
York  document  just  cited.  This  amendment 
provides  for  a  complete  classification  of  funds 
and  expenditures — a  financial  program — 
based  upon  the  data  of  two  j'ears  preceding 
the  period  to  be  financed.  Not  only  is  the 
responsibility  for  formulating  the  financial 
program  laid  upon  the  Governor,  but  at  least 
insofar  as  the  administrative  departments  are 
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concerned,  his  control  over  financial  measures 
is  paramount.  That  is  to  say,  his  itemized 
"budget  bill"  goes  into  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  presiding  officer  in  each 
case  is  required  to  see  that  it  is  introduced, 
considered,  and  disposed  of  before  other  ap- 
propriation bills  are  taken  up. 

Items  in  the  Governor's  bill  may  be 
stricken  out  or  reduced  by  the  Legislature, 
but  not  increased.  Should  the  Legislature, 
however,  wish  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
any  specific  object  over  and  above  the  Gov- 
ernor's recommendations,  it  may  do  so  in  a 
separate  bill,  which  shall  make  special  pro- 
vision for  raising  the  necessary  revenue  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  set  forth.  In  defer- 
ence to  the  theory  of  the  separation  of  powers 
the  Legislature  has  both  sole  initiative  and 
control  over  expenditures  affecting  its  own 
branch  of  the  government,  and  it  may  in- 
crease, but  not  diminish,  the  items  in  the 
Governor's  bill  affecting  the  judiciary. 

And  so,  under  the  Maryland  amendment, 
the  Governor,  in  financial  matters,  virtually 
assumes  the  role  of  State  business  manager, 
investigating,  initiating,  executing  policies — 
but  always  under  the  control  of  and  subject 
to  revision  by  the  representative  body.  The 
good  old  Anglo-Saxon  principle  of  retaining 
the  "power  of  the  purse"  in  the  representa- 
tive body  is  respected  to  the  last  degree.  In 
the  formative,  which  is  the  important,  period 
of  budget-making,  the  public  has  to  deal  with 
a  definite,  responsible  officer  and  his  staf¥  of 
administrative  subordinates  instead  of  with 
two  sets  of  necessarily  ill-informed,  unwieldy, 
and  perhaps  turbulent  legislative  bodies  or 
finance  committees.  The  amendment,  more- 
over, contains  the  germ  of  great  possibilities 
toward  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
since  it  gives  the  Governor  the  right  (on  his 
own  initiative),  and  the  duty  (on  request  of 
either  house),  to  appear  before  the  house  to 
explain  his  bill  or  to  answer  any  questions 
concerning  it  which  may  be  put  to  him. 

Again  it  was  the  city  which  led  the  way, 
for  long  before  Maryland  had  adopted  this 
measure,  Baltimore,  which  has  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  had  been  conducting  its 
finances  on  an  executive  budget  basis.  The 
adaptation  of  the  principle  to  the  larger  unit 
was  easy  and  natural. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  COMMISSIONS 

What  promises  to  be  a  powerful  ally  of 
the  short-ballot  and  budget  movement  is  the 
work  which  has  been  or  is  being  done  by  the 


efficiency  and  economy  commissions  in  a 
number  of  States.  These  bodies  were  or- 
ganized in  most  cases  at  the  instance  of  the 
State  legislatures  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  methods  of  organization  of  the  State 
administrative  departments.  In  some  cases 
a  political  motive  was  back  of  this  step  and 
the  work  has  been  superficial  and  non- 
constructive.  But  in  two  or  three  States, 
and  particularly  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Min- 
nesota, the  commissions  have  really  struck  at 
what  the  political  scientists  concede  to  be  the 
foundation  of  inefficient  and  unpopular  gov- 
ernment. In  every  instance  the  gist  of  the 
recommendations  of  these  commissions  is  a 
plea  for  reorganization  toward  a  greater  sim- 
plicity, under  the  acknowledged  leadership  of 
the  executive  of  the  State.  As  the  Iowa 
report  has  it,  "It  is  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  that  the  chief  cause  for  such  waste 
and  inefficiency  as  is  apparent  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State's  affairs  is  due  to  the 
system  under  which  it  is  conducted — a  sys- 
tem which,  in  the  light  of  modern  business 
experience,  has  become  crude  and  unwieldy, 
not  to  say  obsolete.  For  the  government  of 
Iowa  is  only  a  vast  business  concern  in  which 
the  people  of  the  State  are  the  stockholders. 
Probably  no  other  large  business  concern  in 
the  State  is  without  a  single  administrative 
head,  to  whom  the  stockholders  look  for  re- 
sults and  to  whom  they  give  credit  or  censure 
as  the  business  fares  well  or  ill,  either  as  to 
its  entirety  or  as  to  any  department  thereof." 

BETTER   COUNTY   GOVERNMENT 

As  the  year  1917  opens,  a  definite  move- 
ment for  the  reorganization  of  counties — 
another  definite  by-product  of  "commission" 
government  in  cities — is  well  under  way  in 
several  States.  In  Washington  it  comes 
partly  from  an  official  source,  the  State  asso- 
ciation of  county  commissioners,  who  out  of 
their  own  practical  experience,  have  come  to 
realize  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  organization 
through  which  they  have  been  attempting  to 
redeem  their  responsibilities.  An  influential 
group  of  progressive  leaders  centering  in 
Spokane  is  responsible  for  a  vigorous  demand 
for  a  constitutional  convention,  actuated  in 
very  large  measure  by  a  desire  to  secure  the 
privileges  of  home  rule  arid  simplified  govern- 
ment in  counties.  In  Kansas  the  county 
question  comes  before  the  Legislature  with  at 
least  the  nominal  support  of  both  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Democrats,  who  are  committed 
to  an  attempt  to  secure  a  better  county  or- 
ganization,   if    need    be,     by    constitutional 
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amendment.  Governor  Capper  emphasized 
the  importance  of  this  demand  with  consider- 
able vigor  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
in  1915.  Throughout  Kansas,  by  the  way, 
commission  government  has  been  adopted  by 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  cities  than  in  any 
other  State. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  present  effort 
in  the  field  of  county  government  is  under 
way  in  Alameda  County,  California,  which 
lies  just  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco 
and  contains  the  considerable  cities  of  Oak- 
land, Alameda  and  Berkeley.  Here  is 
a  community  in  which  rapid  advances  in 
population  in  the  past  twenty  years  have  left 
the  plan  of  local  government  as  unequal  to 
face  present  conditions  as  the  Merrimac  to 
face  a  modern  dreadnought.  What  was  once 
little  more  than  a  series  of  isolated  suburban 
settlements  and  garden-truck  farms  has 
grown  into  a  more  or  less  compact  metrop- 
olis, having  a  population  of  between  300,000 
and  400,000.  Meanwhile,  county  govern- 
ment has  stood  still.  Numerous  offices  over- 
lap in  their  functions  at  various  points,  with 
the  usual  confusion,  inefficiency,  and  waste, 
creating  a  job-holders'  paradise. 

Because  of  strong  local  pride  in  the  several 
municipalities,  it  has  been  impossible  to  bring 
about  a  complete  consolidation  of  city  and 
county  organization.  To  meet  this  situation 
a  plan  of  federation  has  been  worked  out 
which  permits  the  central  county  government 
to  take  over  functions  like  police,  fire,  and 
health  protection,  which  are  obviously  com- 
mon interests,  while  the  boroughs  (to  con- 
sist of  existing  municipalities)  would  still 
control  such  local  matters  as  streets  and 
certain  other  public  works.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  operating  departments  would 
be  under  the  control  of  a  single  well-paid 
city-counity  manager,  following  the  lead  of 
the  Dayton  group  of  cities. 

A   PROGRAM   OF   RESPONSIBILITY 

The  adjusting  process  goes  on  steadily  in 
the  separate  fields  of  State,  municipal,  and 
county  government.  That  it  is  a  single  pro- 
cess with  a  definite,  consistent  aim  was 
brought  out  most  clearly  in  a  speech  of  a 
prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Consti- 
tutional Convention  during  the  closing  daj^s 
of  the  session,  who  expressed  the  view  that 
what  the  convention  had  accomplished  up  to 
that  point  was  to  lay  down  what  amounted 
to  a  program  of  responsibility. 

The  delegates  had  begun  by  adopting  the 
executive  budget,  which  signified  the  respon- 


sibility of  the  executive  in  financial  matters. 
They  had  provided  for  municipal  and  county 
home  rule,  which  was  in  effect  laying  the 
foundation  for  local  community  responsibil- 
ity. They  had  reenacted  the  civil-service 
section,  whose  aim  was  to  establish  and  main- 
tain the  undivided  allegiance  of  the  adminis- 
trative personnel  to  their  executive  superiors 
and  to  the  people.  They  had  made  provision 
for  a  constitutional  requirement  for  a  short 
practise  act,  which  suggested  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  judiciary  over  its  own  procedure. 
Finally,  they  had  approved  the  short  ballot, 
in  an  effort  to  locate  citizen  responsibility 
and  at  the  same  time  to  further  fix  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive  by  giving  him 
adequate   control  over   State  administration. 

There  runs  through  the  activities  of  the 
numerous  groups  of  "forward-looking"  peo- 
ple who  have  been  steering  these  various 
movements  the  single  thought  that  political 
democracy  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  a 
steady  growth,  a  never-ending  series  of  ad- 
justments of  political  organization  to  the 
facts  of  community  life.  The  principle  of 
responsibility  expresses  the  effort  to  make  this 
adjustment  rather  than  an  effort  to  invent 
new  devices,  the  effort  to  give  each  factor  in 
government  its  own  peculiar  work  to  per- 
form, to  give  each  agency  the  proper  instru- 
mentalities with  which  to  work  and  the 
holding  of  every  other  factor  and  agency 
within  its  own  proper  sphere. 

So  much,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  com- 
mon to  the  East  and  the  West  in  the  outlook 
of  its  liberal,  independent  citizenship  as  af- 
fecting the  establishment  of  a  better  political 
democracy.  The  Federal  Government,  upon 
which  alone  these  two  general  divisions  would 
be  called  upon  to  think  in  unison,  has  hardly 
come  within  the  danger  zone  of  reform.  The 
country,  the  President,  and  Congress  have 
been  too  deeply  engrossed  in  immediate  con- 
ditions to  think  consistently  about  funda- 
mental abuses  and  their  remedy.  The  wrath 
of  the  people,  which  has  been  directed  toward 
the  pork  barrel,  the  abuse  of  Senate  courtesy, 
the  lumbering  movements  of  Congress  under 
its  cumbersome  business  methods,  suggests  a 
wider  field  of  application,  when  the  time 
comes,  of  the  principle  of  responsibility. 

At  the  present  moment  about  forty  legis- 
latures are  in  session.  Much  of  the  "pro- 
gram of  responsibility"  is  within  their  power 
to  enact.  A  big  liberal  constituency  all  over 
the  country  is  looking  for  some  tangible  re- 
sults toward  a  more  nearly  perfect  political 
democracy  from  this  year's  sessions. 


THE  CANADIAN  COMPULSORY 
INVESTIGATION  ACT 

BY  RALPH  M.  EASLEY 

(Chairman  Executive  Council,  the  National  Civic  Federation,  New  York) 


WHEN  testifying  recently  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, which  was  considering  the  advisability 
of  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  replica 
of  the  Canadian  Compulsory  Investigation 
Act  as  a  means  of  preventing  such  an  occur- 
rence as  the  threatened  railway  workers' 
strike  of  last  summer,  I  was  asked  whether, 
after  fifteen  years  of  dealing  with  strikes  and 
lockouts,  I  was  prepared  to  submit  a  con- 
crete plan,  the  adoption  of  which  would  pre- 
clude a  recurrence  of  the  danger  of  a  tie-up 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  through  a 
walkout  of  employees. 

I,  replied  that  fifteen  years  ago  I  could  have 
given  several  such  programs.  One  of  them 
would  have  provided  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  another  would  have  been  the  Can- 
adian Act,  had  that  remedy  been  known  at 
that  time ;  but  in  fifteen  years'  experience 
I  had  found  that  many  of  the  things,  of 
which  I  had  formerly  been  so  cock-sure, 
would  not  work  when  tried. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  adoption  by  Congress 
of  any  law  patterned  upon  the  Canadian 
Compulsory  Investigation  Act,  because  it  will 
not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  advocates. 
Had  the  Canadian  principle  been  m  iorce 
here  last  summer,  1  am  satisfied  that  the 
400,000  members  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods would  have  been  on  strike  in  August 
instead  of  in  conference  at  the  White  House. 
Although  the  legislation  that  resulted  was 
only  emergency  legislation  that  neither  side 
wanted,  its  advocates  can  say  at  least  that 
the  strike  did  not  take  place,  and  that  there 
is  less  likelihood  'of  its  occurring  now  than  at 
many  times  before. 

When  I  say  that  the  Canadian  Act  -will 
not  work  in  this  country,  I  am  basing  the 
statement  on  the  fact  that  it  does  not  work 
in  its  own  country.  Since  compulsory  inves- 
tigation has  failed  to  stop  strikes  in  a  country 
with  a  practically  homogeneous  population  no 
larger  than  that  of  Greater  New  York  and 
vicinity,  it  surely  could  not  have  the  desired 


efifect  in  a  country  of  100,000,000  people  of 
forty  different  nationalities. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  accept- 
ing at  face  value  the  statement  made  by  the 
promoters  and  administrators  of  the  act, 
which  is  never  a  safe  thing  to  do.  While 
they  point  out  that  of  191  cases  all  but  20 
were  settled,  they  do  not  point  out  that 
32,000  men,  or  22  per  cent.,  struck  never- 
theless. They  do  not  point  out  that  in  the 
191  disputes  there  were  dozens  of  little 
strikes  involving  from  4  to  100  employees — 
sixty-three  of  these  cases,  to  be  exact — which 
could  have  been  settled  by  any  voluntary 
mediation  board ;  but  under  the  law  the  cum- 
bersome and  costly  machinery  of  the  national 
government  had  to  be  invoked  for  the  four, 
the  six,  and  the  ten  employee  class  as  well 
as  for  cases  of  real  consequence.  There  were 
109  cases  for  250  employees  and  less;  and 
the  largest  number  in  any  one  case  involved 
was  8000 — and  they  struck. 

Twice  as  many  labor  disputes,  involving " 
five  times  as  many  employees,  are  settled  by 
voluntary  boards  in  New  York  City  every 
year  as  all  the  disputes  that  the  Canadian 
Compulsory  Investigation  Act  has  disposed 
of  during  its  entire  lifetime. 

Here  are  a  few  "settlements"  by  the  Cana- 
dian board,  which  are  typical  of  the  twenty 
reported  failures: 

Six  thousand  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Union  struck  against  the  Western 
Coal  Operators'  Association  in  defiance  of 
the  law.  Afterwards  they  were  persuaded 
to  apply  for  a  board,  and  an  award  was 
handed  down  that  they  did  not  like,  so  they 
struck  again  and  tied  up  the  mines  for  seven 
months. 

In  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  dispute, 
with  its  3000  conductors  and  trainmen,  both 
sides  were  so  displeased  with  the  award  that 
they  began  negotiations  independently  of  the 
board.  After  a  month  of  fruitless  endeavoro 
the  men  struck. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  a  dispute  be- 
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tween  the  electric  workers  and  the  city- 
owned  electrical  works,  the  award  favor'ed 
the  men,  but  the  city  refused  to  comply,  and 
the  men  struck. 

In  a  dispute  between  the  Western  Coal 
Operators'  Association  and  2100  miners, 
after  the  award  was  handed  down  neither 
side  accepted,  but  began  negotiations  and 
worked  out  an  agreement  themselves,  all  of 
which  looks  very  well  in  a  report,  were  it  not 
that  the  men  had  been  on  strike  all  the  time, 
even  before  applying  for  a  board,  which  was 
a  violation  of  the  law. 

In  a  dispute  between  the  British  Columbia 
Telephone  Company  and  its  321  electrical 
workers,  the  men  struck  without  asking  any- 


body's consent,  so  far  as  the  record  shows. 
No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  enforce  the 
penalty  provided  by  the  act,  when  the  men 
strike  without  waiting  for  an  investigation. 
The  author  of  the  Canadian  law  himself  is 
official  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
compulsory  feature  has  made  more  law- 
breakers than  all  the  jails  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  could  hold.  To  jail  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  men  is  neither  a  phj'sical  nor  a  po- 
litical possibility  in  Canada,  any  more  than 
it  is  a  physical  or  a  political  possibility  for 
the  United  States  to  jail  400,000  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  railway  brotherhoods  in  case  we 
had  the  Canadian  Act  and  they  struck  in 
spite  of  it. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 
IN  RAILROAD  DISPUTES 


BY  ALBERT  CHANDLER 


HAD  a  frugal  citizen  proposed  on  No- 
vember 1  to  save  the  expense  of  the 
Presidential  election  of  November  7  by  sub- 
mitting to  arbitration  the  comparative  merits 
of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Demo- 
crats to  choose  one  arbitrator,  the  Republi- 
cans one,  and  the  board  to  be  completed  by 
adding  three  neutral  wise  men  from  The 
Hague,  his  sanity  would  have  been  inquired 
into.  Why?  Because  the  nation  wanted  to 
settle  that  question  by  a  trial  of  strength — 
and  it  was  worth  the  price. 

In  politics  we  have  learned  h:.w  to  test  the 
full  man-power  of  the  nation,  w;thoiit  blood- 
shed or  violence.  Some  of  ou'  -outhern 
neighbors  have  not ;  their  election  machinery 
does  not  satisfy  the  intelligence,  and  the  loser 
starts  a  revolution.  In  international  affairs, 
we  have  not  learned  how  to  test  the  strength 
of  one  nation  against  another  except  by  war ; 
and  we  shall  have  wars  between  nations  until 
we  can  satisfy  the  intelligence  of  the  weaker 
in  some  other  way. 

Had  the  question  been  to  choose  Mr.  Wil- 
son or  Mr.  Hughes  president  of  a  college,  we 
should  have  been  content  to  refer  it  to  a 
commission.  Gc  nations  refer  "arbitrable 
questions."  In  conflicts  between  industrial 
groups,  shall  we  have  to' devise  a  means  of 
trying  the  full  strength  of  the  conflicting 
interests  peacefully,  a  trial  which  will  satisfy 
the  intelligence  of  both  parties  and  the  public 


too  as  to  who  is  the  weaker,  before  we  can 
eliminate  war?  Will  the  suggestion  of 
President  Wilson  in  August,  repeated  in 
December,  suffice?  To-day  a  strike  is  the 
only  ultimate  test  of  strength  to  satisfy  the 
intelligence  of  employer  or  emploj'ee  that 
he  must  yield.  No  party  wants  a  revolution ; 
it  is  a  crude  means  toward  an  end ;  so  nobody 
wants  a  strike.  For  even  the  father  of 
anarchy,  Bakounin,  it  was  axiomatic  that 
'  t\c  desire  for  destruction  is  at  the  same 
time  a  creative  desire." 

Yet  while  we  have  this  political  efficiency 
in  larger  affairs,  it  hardly  shocked  us  to  see 
four  years  ago  a  report  to  Congress  that 
there  were  eighteen  different  systems  of  book- 
keeping in  the  Treasury  Department ;  that 
the  Post-Office  Department  regularly  hauled 
mail  from  the  Printing  Bureau  to  the  post- 
office,  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away, 
only  to  haul  it  back  again  to  the  railroad 
station,  across  the  street  from  the  Printing 
Bureau ;  and  that  there  was  inefficiency 
throughout  which  would  ruin  any  private 
business. 

Private  business  has  had  the  intelligence  of 
the  ages  devoted  to  making  a  single  plant 
successful — with  little  thought  for  the  gen- 
eral industrial  aspects  and  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  best  brains  in  history  have 
been  applied  to  the  broad  problems  of  states- 
manship, leaving  details  of  nice  efficiency  to 
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cheap  clerks.     The  contrast  is  obvious  and 
the  results  natural. 

INDUSTRIAL    WARFARE 

In  our  larger  problems  of  industry  we  are 
where  we  stood  politically  five  hundred  years 
ago.  The  propaganda  of  the  deed  appeals  to 
those  who  feel  driven  to  meet  what  they  call 
tyranny.  When,  after  the  Homestead  riots, 
an  anarchist  shot  Mr.  Frick,  he  had  apolo- 
gists— honest  men  who  had  learned  from 
Bakounin  that  they  must  have  the  devil  in 
them,  for  the  devil  was  the  "unconquerable 
foe  of  absolutism."  So  after  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  his  cousin  assassinated,  Jean 
Petit  justified  political  assassination  in  eight 
propositions  and  nine  conclusions  after  the 
scholastic  manner,  demonstrating  that  assassi- 
nation of  a  tyrant  was  not  objectionable. 
We  are  at  that  point  in  industry  to-day ; 
destroy  the  tyrant.  The  doctrine  is  wide- 
spread ;  have  we  not  all  glorified  William 
Tell? 

The  attitude  of  a  man  as  a  citizen  toward 
the  law  is  the  same  as  his  attitude  as  a 
churchman  toward  God:  he  will  worship, 
but  he  won't  obey. 

So  we  have  employers  hiring  gunmen,  and 
workers  blowing  up  bridges;  in  Colorado — 
the  only  State  which  has  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law — a  group  of  mine  owners  com- 
pelling a  sheriff  to  resign,  and,  after  the 
appointment  of  an  operator  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, closing  a  rival  mine  which  had  no 
trouble  with  its  475  employees;  and  a  Hay- 
market  anarchist  saying  on  the  gallows:  "I 
despise  your  order,  your  laXvs,  your  force- 
propped  authority.     Hang  me  for  it." 

"Violence,"  however,  said  Liebknecht, 
"has  been,  for  thousands  of  years,  a  reaction- 
ary factor" — a  short-sighted  policy.  Against 
the  socialists  of  Liebknecht,  Bismarck  had  at 
his  disposal  "all  the  means  of  mechanical 
force.  We  had  only  our  just  right,  our  firm 
conviction,  our  bared  breasts,  to  oppose  him 
with,  and  it  is  we  who  have  conquered.  .  .  . 
In  the  course  of  time  brute  power  must  yield 
to  the  moral  factors,  to  the  logic  of  things." 
After  twelve  years  of  repression,  they  cast  a 
million  more  votes  than  at  the  start,  and  the 
law  was  repealed.  So  when  compulsory  arbi- 
tration was  agitated  in  Berlin,  twenty  years 
ago,  the  German  Government  did  not  take 
it  up. 

GAINS  TO  STRIKERS 

Yet  striking  has  paid.  In  Bulletin  147 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  find  reports 


on  the  careers  of  New  York  garment-workers. 

For  example: 

Cutter  No.  8 — Born  in  Italy  in  1874;  came  to 
United  States  in  1877;  went  to  work  in  1886 
pulling  bastings  at  $1.25  to  $2  per  week;  begin- 
ning in  1889  was  for  several  years  an  operator 
on  men's  clothing  at  $3  to  $9,  and  then  jacket 
tailor  at  $10;  then  for  3  years  a  contractor  in 
men's  clothing  line;  in  1900,  at  26  years  of  age, 
he  entered  this  occupation,  learning  the  trade  by 
taking  private  lessons  from  a  cutter  in  the  lat- 
ter's  home;  made  $20  as  cutter  on  men's  clothing 
and  $22  on  cloaks  and  suits  up  to  1910;  since 
the  strike  in  1910  has  been  making  $25  as  cloth 
cutter  on  cloaks  and  suits. 

Railroad  engineers  increased  their  wages 
50.3  per  cent,  from  1896  to  1914.  Striking 
has  paid  because  of  its  remote  pressures,  so 
to  speak — employers  B  and  C  raising  wages 
when  employer  A  has  trouble.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  general  strike  fund,  and  con- 
tributions. 

WHERE  THERE  IS  "NOTHING  TO  ARBITRATE" 

To-day  wages  have  not  their  former  im- 
portance; their  adjustment,  therefore,  can 
often  be  left  to  arbitration,  under  our  first 
postulate  that  this  makeshift  contents  men 
where  no  vital  principle  is  involved.  What 
besides  do  the  workers  want?  They  want 
more.  More  what?  They  talk  a  good  deal 
of  "social  justice,"  but  it  matters  not  what 
may  be  the  immediate  object  along  the  direc- 
tion of  their  aspirations ;  they  want  more,  as 
we  do,  and  as  our  children  will,  when  they 
grow  up,  if  they  are  the  right  sort.  Em- 
ployer, worker,  a  healthy  public — all  want 
more.  Ambition  is  a  frame  of  mind.  La- 
salle  aroused  the  German  workmen  from 
contentment  by  denouncing  their  absence  of 
needs.  "Absence  of  needs  is  the  virtue  of 
the  Indian  pillar  saint  and  the  Christian 
monk ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  student  of  his- 
tory and  the  political  economist,  it  is  quite 
a  different  matter.  Ask  all  political  econo- 
mists what  is  the  greatest  misfortune  for  a 
nation.  The  absence  of  wants.  For  these 
are  the  spurs  of  its  development  and  of 
civilization." 

Can  you  compel  a  man  to  arbitrate  any- 
thing which  he  feels — right  or  wrong — to  be 
necessary  to  his  own  development?  That  is 
what  has  made  martyrs ;  and  in  all  history, 
ultimate  victory  has  settled  again  and  again 
on  the  causes  for  which  men  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, even  mistakenly.  "There  is  nothing 
either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so," 
and  if  the  matter  in  issue  is  never  so  slight, 
yet  believing  it  vital  will  make  it  so,  and  it 
will  not  be  arbitrated. 
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ARBITRATION    DISTINGUISHED   FROM   JUSTICE 

When  Louis  D.  Brandeis  told  the  garment 
trade  in  1910  that  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees should  think  less  of  their  rights  and 
more  of  their  duties  to  each  other,  he  out- 
lined a  path  toward  the  creation  of  a  trade 
consciousness  necessary  to  solve  industrial 
problems — a  living  consciousness  of  a  com- 
mon interest.  » 

But  we  need  a  third  element  which  seems 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  Washington  to-day. 
If  the  public  proposes  to  compel  arbitration 
between  employer  and  worker,  it  should 
think  of  its  duty  as  well  as  its  immediate 
rights.  Our  arbitrators,  both  at  The  Hague 
and  in  industry,  even  the  five  distinguished 
men  appointed  in  1912  by  Chief  Justice 
White  to  settle  the  Eastern  railroad  strike, 
confess  with  one  voice  that  arbitration  has 
not  sought  to'  decide  judicially,  but  to  split 
dififerences.  We  are  the  Great  Court ;  we 
agree  that  arbitration  is  not  justice — is  there, 
then,  to  be  no  appeal,  because  it  may  be  in- 
convenient to  the  court?  Our  duty  is  to  see 
that  justice  is  done — that  is  our  duty  to  the 
worker  and  employer.  Our  duty  is  to  see 
that  justice  is  tempered  with  mercy — that  is 
our  duty  to  ourselves.  Our  duty  is  to  see 
that  repression  shall  not  be  employed  and 
thus  provoke  reaction ;  that  rights  be  not  in- 
vaded until  explosions  result — that  is  our 
duty  to  posterity. 

The  wisdom  of  all  mankind  teaches  the 
same  lesson:  that  repression  is  alluring  but 
short-sighted.  We  may  parallel  Karl  Marx 
with  the  statement  of  a  distinguished  corpo- 
ration lawyer,  Mr.  Levy  Mayer,  of  Chicago, 
in  an  address  before  the  Creve  Cceur  Club 
on  February  22,  1915: 

Educate  the  people,  beginning  with  the  chil- 
dren in  the  common  schools,  to  know  that  legisla- 
tion cannot  create  or  change  the  constitution  of 
man;  that  there  are  certain  things  that  the  law 
cannot  accomplish,  no  matter  how  drastic  and 
minute  its  provisions;  that  it  cannot  successfully 
run  shops  and  factories  by  law,  commissions,  or 
investigations.  Economic  life  will  not  yield  to 
legislative  medicine. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THE    CANADIAN    LAW 

True,  some  color  of  support  is  given  to  the 
suggestion  of  compulsion  by  a  paragraph  on 
page  345  of  John  Mitchell's  book,  "Organ- 
ized Labor":  "In  the  case  of  railroads  en- 
gaged in  interstate  traffic  it  might  become 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
compel  such  railroads  to  arbitrate  differences 
with  their  workmen." 


But  there  is  no  suggestion  here  that  the 
laborer  shall  be  compelled  to  work  even  tem- 
porarily against  his  will.  The  official  organ 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  its 
December  number,  anticipated  the  Presi- 
dent's message  asking  Congress  to  adopt  the 
Canadian  Compulsory  Investigation  Act — 
which  has  not  made  peace — and  proclaimed 
it  to  be  a  step  toward  involuntary  servitude. 
Will  they  submit  to  it?  is  asked  rhetorically; 
and  answered,  "Never!"  If  that  is  the  way 
they  feel  about  it,  they  will  not  submit  long, 
and  ought  not. 

AROUSING   THE    PUBLIC    CONSCIENCE 

We,  the  people,  owe  a  duty  to  apply  the 
force  of  public  opinion  intelligently  to  any 
issue,  on  better  than  newspaper  stories,  and 
thus  have  a  right  to  compel  an  investigation 
and  a  publication  of  the  findings  of  our  own 
investigators,  without  restraint  upon  either 
side.  That  is  one  force  which  can  be  exerted 
without  war,  usually  a  compelling  force.  We 
may  hope  to  fuse  the  consciousness  of  the 
worker,  of  the  employer,  of  the  people,  into 
a  composite — it  is  the  only  sensible  hope  to- 
day. 

Here  in  America,  where  we  have  no  class 
distinctions  into  which  a  man  is  born  and 
has  his  being,  where  wealth  or  poverty  is  not 
a  status,  but  a  place  of  peril  and  hope,  we 
can  have  a  vision  of  a  public  conscience  ab- 
sorbing the  class-consciousness  of  the  worker 
and  the  employer  too.  It  is  not  for  stratified 
European  society,  but  for  us,  to  take  up  the 
white  man's  burden.  We  could  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  tyrant,  but  we  cannot  cut  off  or 
change  an  economic  law  which  produces  him ; 
we  can  only  outlive  it,  and  perhaps  accelerate 
the  processes  of  progress  along  the  path  of 
time.  Let  us  make  no  backward  step  to  a 
use  of  force  ourselves,  while  we  are  asking 
capital  and  labor  to  abandon  force.  We  shall 
settle  this  problem  sooner  by  being  hopeful 
and  forward-looking.  Though  the  next  for- 
ward step  be  to  apply  public  opinion  intelli- 
gently, without  a  force  bill,  we  shall  pass 
through  that  stage,  and  what  remedy  is  be- 
yond ?  Something  better.  It  will  not  appear 
like  the  big  sun  rising  over  the  horizon,  but 
in  time  will  dispel  the  darkness  as  our  com- 
mon intelligence  creates  an  idea  which  dawns 
on  all  alike,  on  worker,  employer,  and  pub- 
lic. There  must  be  some  better  way  than 
strikes  or  arbitration  as  our  civilization  ad- 
vances. 
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LLOYD  GEORGE,  ENGLAND'S  NEW 

PRIME  MINISTER 

IN  all  that  has  been  published  of  late  con-  British  aristocracy,  and  to  him  the  peers  of 

cerning  the  new  British  Prime  Minister,  England  now  look  for  protection.    "No  won- 

there  has  appeared  no  more  intimate  study  der,"  says  Mr.  Marcosson,  "he  stands  to-day 

of  the  man  as  distinguished  from  the  states-  as  the  most  picturesque,  compelling,  and  chal- 


man  than  the 
sketch  by  Isaac 
F.  Marcosson, 
published  in 
Everybody's 
Magazine. 

The  thread  of 
Mr.  Marcosson's 
explanation  o  f 
Lloyd  George's 
career  is  found  in 
his  Welsh  begin- 
nings. "He  was 
cradled  in  revolt ; 
he  must  have 
come  into  the 
world  crying  pro- 
test ;  he  was 
reared  in  a  land 
of  frowning  crags 
and  lovely  dales, 
of  mingled  snow 
and  sunshine,  of 
poetry  and  pas- 
sion. About  him 
love  o  f  liberty 
clashed  with  vest- 
ed tyranny.  These 
conflicting  things 
shaped  his  char- 
acter, and  made 
him  temperamen- 
tally a  creature 
o  f  magnificent 
ironies." 

In  a  single  life  we  do  not  often  find  so 
many  episodes  suggesting  violent  contrast. 
He  was  once  a  pacifist  and  a  pro-Boer ;  he  has 
become  England's  greatest  war-chief.  He  was 
a  radical,  having  nothing  in  common  with 
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lenging  figure  of 
the  English- 
speaking  race. 
Only  one  man — 
Theodore  Roose- 
velt— vies  with 
him  for  this 
many-sided  dis- 
tinction." 

The  son  of  a  vil- 
lage schoolmaster 
who  died  when  the 
boy  was  scarcely 
three;  the  ward  of 
a  shoemaker  who 
was  also  an  in- 
spired lay-preach- 
er; the  political 
protege  of  a  mili- 
tant Nationalist 
whose  heart  bled 
at  the  oppression  of 
the  Welsh,  Lloyd 
George  early 
looked  out  upon  a 
life  smarting  with 
grievance  and 
clamoring  to  be 
free.  Knowing  this, 
you  can  understand 
that  his  dominant 
characteristic  is  to 
rebel  against  estab- 
lished order.  Swad- 
dled in  Democracy, 
he  became  its  Em- 
bodiment and  its 
Voice. 

The  world  knows 
about  the  Lloyd 
George  childhood 
spent  amid  poverty  in  a  Welsh  village.  The 
big-eyed  boy  ate,  thought,  and  dreamed  in 
Welsh,  "the  language  that  meant  a  daily  fare  of 
barley  bread."  When  he  learned  English  it  was 
like  acquiring  a  foreign  tongue.  He  grew  up 
amid   a  great  revival   of  Welsh   art,   letters,   and 
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religion  that  stirred  his  soul.  He  missed  the 
pulpit  by  a  narrow  margin,  yet  he  has  never 
lost  the  evangelistic  fervor  which  is  one,  of  the 
secrets  of  his  command  of  people. 

Lloyd  George  was  a  natural  orator  and 
his  oratory  brought  him  leadership,  but  it  is 
not  so  generally  known — at  least,  in  this 
country — that  in  his  early  political  campaigns 
he  made  full  use  of  newspaper  publicity.  He 
made  reporters  his  confidants,  often  rehears- 
ing his  speeches  before  them,  and  he  acquired 
an  interest  in  a  "string"  of  Welsh  news- 
papers. 

After  he  got  into  Parliament,  as  before,  he 
was  always  what  Mr.  Marcosson  calls  a 
sort  of  human  lightning-rod  that  attracted 
the  bolts  of  abuse.  He  was  always  the  center 
of  controversy,  and  was  stronger  in  attack 
than  defense.  He  was  a  pacifist  who  wanted 
peace  so  much  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  for 
it,  and  he  staked  his  career  on  his  chainpion- 
ship  of  the  Boers. 

The  dreaming  pacifist  of  1900  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  when  the  storm  broke 
in  the  summer  of  1914.  It  was  he  who  found 
the  weak  spot  in  England's 'armor  and  who 
saw  itjore  clearly  than  any  other  man  in  high 
place  that  if  the  war  was  to  be  won  by  the 
Allies,  the  need  of  the  hour  was  not  only 
men  but  munitions.  A  new  cabinet  post — 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions — had  to  be  cre- 
ated arid  Lloyd  George  was  immediately 
drafted  as  the  man  to  fill  it.  How  he  ap- 
proached the  unprecedented  task,  and  how.  he 
converted  England  into  an  arsenal  has  been 
many  times  told.  As  Mr.  Marcosson  puts 
it,  "Lloyd  George  was  no  busfiiess  man,  but 
he  knew  how  business  affairs  should  be  con- 
ducted. He  knew,  too,  that  America  had 
reared  the  empire  of  business  on  a  close-knit 
and  efficient  organization.     He  did  what  An- 


drew Carnegie  or  any  other  captain  of  capital 
would  do.  He  called  together  the  Schwabs, 
the  Edisons,  the  Garys,  and  the  Westing- 
houses,  and  made  them  his  workfello^vs." 

Mr,  Marcosson  has  endeavored  to  reduce 
Lloyd  George  to  a  formula  that  would  be 
intelligible  to  Americans.  He  finds  that  he 
is  "50  per  cent.  Roosevelt  in  the  virility  and 
forcefulness  of  his  character,  15  per  cent. 
Bryan  in  the  purely  demagogic  phase  of  his 
make-up,  while  the  rest  is  canny  Celt  oppor- 
tunism." Still,  it  is  wnth  Roosevelt  that  the 
most  pat  comparison  can  be  drawn.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Marcosson,  Lloyd  George  is  the 
British  Roosevelt — theJmperial  Rough  Rider. 
Instead  of  using  the  big  stick,  Lloyd  George 
employs  the  big  voice. 

Each  is  more  of  an  institution  than  a  mere 
man;  each  dramatizes  himself  in  everything  he 
does;  each  has  a  genius  for  the  benevolent 
assimilation  of  idea  and  fact.  They  are  both 
persistent  but  brilliant  "crammers."  Trust  Lloyd 
George  to  know  all  about  the  man  who  comes 
to  see  him,  whether  he  be  statesman,  author, 
explorer,  or  plain  captain  of  industry.  It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he  maintains  his  amazing 
political   hold. 

Lloyd  George  has  Roosevelt's  striking  gift  of 
phrase-making,  although  he  does  not  share  the 
American's  love  of  letter-writing.  As  I  have 
already  intimated,  whatever  may  be  his  future, 
Lloyd  George  will  never  be  confronted  by  ac- 
cusing epistle.'    None  exists. 

Like  Roosevelt,  Lloyd  George  is  past-master  in 
the  art  of  effective  publicity.  He  has  a  monopoly 
on  the  British  front  page.  Each  of  these  remark- 
able men  projects  the  fire  and  magnetism  of  his 
dynamic  personality.  Curiously  enough,  each  one 
has  been  the  terror  of  the  Corporate  Evil-doer — 
the  conspicuous  target  of  Big  Business  in  his 
respective  country.  Each  one  is  a  dictator  in  the 
making,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  Lloyd 
George  lived  in  a  republic,  like  Roosevelt  he 
would  say:  "My  Army,"  "My  Navy,"  and  "My 
Policies." 


WHAT  A  WOMAN  SAW  IN  GERMANY 


MISS  MADELEINE  Z.  DOTY  went 
to  Germany  last  summer  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  and  her  articles,  which  have 
appeared  recently  in  those  newspapers,  give 
the  surface  observations  of  a  sympathetic  so- 
cial worker. 

Miss  Doty  describes  her  dinner  on  the 
train  from  the  Danish  border  to  Hamburg 
as  "fourth-rate — with  a  fourth-rate  service. 
The  quantity  is  small,  the  quality  poor,  and 
the    preparation    atrocious."      It    lacks    fat, 


sugar,  and  seasoning.  It  reminds  her  of 
prison  fare.  The  hotel  accomtnodations  at 
Hamburg  are  good,  but  the  meals  scant}'. 
The  big  cafes  are  almost  bare.  They  serve 
undrinkable  coffee  "ersatz"  (substitute)  with 
no  milk  or  sugar.  She  sees  groups  in  mourn- 
ing and  tired,  worried  soldiers,  with  lean 
faces.  Her  first  day  ~is  enough  to  depress 
her. 

The  next  day  is  a  "meat  day."  Only  a 
few  people  are  on  the  street — the  old  and 
the   very   young.      "Working   women   with 
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babies  in  their  arms  or  tiny 
children  carrying  baskets,  or 
old,  decrepit  men  and  wo- 
men, clutching  government 
meat  cards,  patiently  await 
their  turn.  The  shop  door 
flies  open,  three  or  four  are 
admitted,  and  a  miserable 
half-pound  of  meat  is  por- 
tioned out  to  them." 

Hamburg  is  asleep.  The 
once-busy  wharves  are  de- 
serted ;  the  big  Imperator 
rusts  in  disuse.  The  Ham- 
burg-American docks  have 
been  turned  into  feeding 
kitchens. 

Berlin  has  more  life  than 
Hamburg. 


(Brown  &  Dawson,  New  York 

GERMAN  SCHOOL  GIRLS  KNITTING  FOR  SOLDIERS 


It  is  the  busiest  spot  in  Germany.  The  tense- 
ness and  suspended  activity  of  a  year  ago,  the 
idle  waiting  for  smashing  victories,  have  given 
way  to  a  grim  down-settling  to  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  a  prolonged  war.  Assurance  and  arro- 
gance have  given  way  to  dull  resignation.  On 
the  surface  there  is  bustle  and  action,  but  it  is 
a  queer,  down-at-the-heel  activity.  People  are 
upon  the  streets,  but  the  stores  are  nearly  empty. 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  things  to  buy.  The 
very  rich  still  purchase,  but  cheap  things  are 
only  to  be  had  with  government  cards."  "The 
pinch  has  come,  and  the  rich  protect  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  poor." 

"At  the  Adlon  and  other  great  hotels  one 
suffers  little.  They  conceal  the  food  defi- 
ciencies with  great  ingenuity.  The  amount 
of  meat,  bread,  and  butter  per  person  is  the 
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same.  Butter  is  furnished  on  the  two  meat- 
less days,  Tuesday  and  Friday."  "The  meat 
problem  hardly  touches  the  rich.  Chickens, 
ducks,  and  birds  are  not  called  meat.  They 
are  to  be  had  at  high  prices."  The  hotels 
serve  them  on  meatless  days,  and  the  fat  from 
the  birds  makes  up  for  lack  of  butter.  The 
poor  frequently  have  no  money  for  meat  or 
butter,  and  their  allowance  is  purchased  by 
the  rich.  At  the  Hotel  Adlon,  the  quarters 
are  luxurious.  War  and  poverty  exist  out- 
side, but  all  is  comfort  within.  "Even  the 
breakfast  is  reassuring.  It  consists  of  coffee, 
saccharine,  a  tiny  drop  of  milk,  two  rolls,  no 
butter,  but  some  delicious  jam." 

On  the  famous  street,  "Unter  den  Linden." 
thin  streams  of  people  pass  and  repass.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  of  Sunday. 
Groups  of  paople  are  assem- 
bled to  look  at  the  two  most 
interesting  places,  where  the 
war  bulletins  are  posted  and 
at  the  food  shops.  The 
packages  of  butter  and  cheese 
displayed  in  the  windows 
make  a  brave  appearance, 
but  consist  really  of  blocks  of 
wood  surrounded  with  shin- 
ing tin-foil. 

The  activity  of  Berlin  is 
the  activity  of  a  by-gone  day, 
or  a  country  town.  There 
are  no  shining  new  taxies  or 
prancing  horses,  or  roving 
people.  The  taxies  and  car- 
riages are  the  refuse  from 
the  front  or  else  resurrections 
from  the  past. 
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As  for  the  people,  there  is  a  somber  grayness 
about  them.  They  are  thiri.  I  did  not  see  a  big 
girth  anywhere.  Germany  is  stomachiess.  It 
is  not  that  the  people  have  nothing  to  eat,  but 
all  except  the  very  rich  have  too  little.  The  food 
they  have  is  not  the  right  kind.  During  the 
summer  there  seems  to  be  a  plenty  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  a  fair  supply  of  black  bread,  but  this, 
without  grease,  sugar,  or  meal,  does  not  satisfy 
the  digestion.  It  is  like  trying  to  run  a  wagon 
without  oil.  It  begins  to  creak.  The  German 
race  begins  to  creak.  Soldiers  are  everywhere 
seen  in  Berlin,  always  coming  or  going.  There 
are  harrowing  farewell  scenes  and  cheerless  de- 
partures, in  spite  of  the  gay  national  airs  played 
by  the  bands. 

Miss  Doty  says  that  the  day  laborers  can- 
not frequent  the  city  feeding  kitchens  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  it.     Berlin  prepared 


to  feed  35,000  at  these  kitchens.  Last  winter 
13,000  made  use  of  them,  and  in  summer 
the  number  decreased  to  8000.  The  meal 
served  is  a  pint  bowl  of  soup  or  stew,  contain- 
ing potatoes,  barley,  rye,  vegetables,  or  any- 
thing else  to^be  had;  and  on  the  meat  daj's 
some  odds  and  ends  of  meat.  The  cost  is 
ten  cents  or  half  a  bowl  at  six  cents.  The 
mother  earning  forty  to  sixty  cents  a  day 
cannot  pay  ten  cents  a  head  for  food. 
Women  of  means  preside  over  these  feeding 
kitchens,  and  the  stewed  food  is  usually  very 
eatable.  These  places  are  a  godsend  to  the 
middle  class  and  the  small  storekeepers, 
clerks,  etc.,  but  for  the  unskilled  laborer  the 
price  is  prohibitive.  Later  news  indicates 
an  increased   patronage  for  these  places. 


SHACKLETON  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC 


THE  remarkable  photographs  taken  by 
Mr.  Frank  Hurley,  photographer  to  the 
Shackleton  expedition,  during  the  past  two 
years,  have  just  reached  this  country.  In 
Collier's  for  January  20,  ten  of  these  inter- 
esting and  unusual  pictures  are  reproduced. 
They  show  various  phases  of  the  adventures 
through  which  Shackleton  and  his  compan- 
ions passed,  and  besides  telling  the  story  of 
the  expedition  itself,  they  convey  more  vivid- 
ly than  words  an  impression  of  the  vast  ex- 
panses of  ice  which  constitute  antarctic 
scenery. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Sir  Ernest  Shackle- 
ton set  sail  from  Buenos  Aires  in  October, 
•1914.  His  purpose  was  to  explore  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
He  planned  to  go  with  his  party  to  the  coast 
line  on  the  Weddell  Sea,  while  Captain 
Mackintosh  and  nine  companions  were  to 
come  from  the  shore  of  Ross  Sea,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pole,  and  the  two  parties 
were  to  meet  at  a  point  far  inland.  Shackle- 
ton, as  we  know,  never  reached  his  destina- 
tion, but  the  photographs  that  the  expedition 
brought  back  are  evidence  that  in  the  course 
of  the  two  years  a  great  deal  was  learned 
about  the  regions  inside  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

Last  May,  Shackleton  cabled  his  arrival 
In  the  Falkland  Islands.  He  told  of  dis- 
covering a  new  land  with  200  miles  of  coast, 
and  naming  it  Caird  Coast.  His  ship,  the 
Endurance,  was  shut  in  the  ice  during  Feb- 
ruary, 1915,  and  although  that  was  the 
antarctic  summer,  the  temperature  was  below 
zero.  With  the  ice-pack  the  Endurance 
drifted   across   the  Weddell    Sea   in   March 


and  April.  In  June  the  ridges  of  ice  reached 
a  height  of  twenty  feet  near  the  ship,  and 
during  the  next  month  they  were  forty  feet. 
The  pressure  against  the  hull  was  too  much 
for  the  ship  and  in  October  she  was  crushed 
by  the  ice  and  all  hands  abandoned  her,  tak- 
ing the  boats  and  sledges  and  part  of  the 
provisions. 

The  party  drifted  north  for  two  months, 
until  the  ice  became  strong  enough  to  travel 
over;  then  a  march  was  begun  through  deep 
snow.  The  following  months  were  spent  on 
ice-floes,  and  in  April,  1916,  the  ice  opened 
suddenly  and  the  party  escaped  in  the  boats 
to  the  open  sea.  They  made  their  way  to 
Elephant  Island,  and  from  there  Sir  Ernest, 
with  five  men,  in  a  boat  started  for  South 
Georgia.  After  reaching  the  Falklands,  Sir 
Ernest  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
get  the  men  left  on  Elephant  Island.  He 
finally  went  to  Punta  Arenas  and  chartered 
a  steamer,  in  which  he  finally  reached  the 
mainland. 

Meanwhile  the  Aurora,  in  which  Captain 
Mackintosh  and  his  party  had  sailed,  had 
broken  away  in  a  blizzard  off  Ross  Barrier, 
leaving  Mackintosh  and  his  men  on  the  shore. 
The  ship  drifted  to  New  Zealand,  was  re- 
paired, and  Sir  Ernest  sailed  on  her  last 
December  to  rescue  the  Mackintosh  party. 

The  photograph  reproduced  opposite  shows 
the  Endurance  with  one  of  the  men  of  the 
expedition  bringing  food  to  the  dogs.  It  is 
said  that  the  expedition  made  comparatively 
little  use  of  the  dogs,  except  for  hauling  in 
blubber  and  penguins  for  food.  The  travel- 
ing was  chiefly  done  in  lifeboats. 
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(g)  Underwood  <S;    UiideiHood 

A   FLASHLIGHT    PHOTOGRAPH    OF    SHACKLETON'S    SHIP.    "THE    ENDURANCE."    LOCKED    IN    THE    ICE 

(The  snow  mounds  shown  in  the  picture  are  the  dogs'  kennels) 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  FRENCH  FORESTS 


WE  are  now  getting  detailed  reports  of 
the  damage  to  the  forests  of  France 
wrought  by  the  war.  This  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated. In  a  recent  number  of  Le  Jour- 
nal (of  Paris),  Urbain  Cohier  declares  that 
in  destroying  the  forests  and  bringing  upon 
France  the  peril  of  deforestation  and  the 
problem  of  reforestation,  the  war  has  done 
more  injury  than  is  involved  in  the  loss  of 
buildings,  farms,  and  cottages.  "If  there 
are  no  more  trees,  there  is  no  fertile  soil,  no 
question  of  cultivation,   no   agriculture." 

The  artillery  destroying  the  trees  is  strew- 
ing the  earth  with  their  dead  bodies  along 
with  the  debris  of  men  and  horses. 

Where  the  forest  once  stood  are  seen  only  scat- 
tered, broken  stumps.  The  forest  has  disappeared. 
A  poet  in  the  good  old  times  arrested  the  arm 
of  a  woodcutter  who  caused  to  flow  from  beneath 
the  "rude  bark  the  life  blood  of  a  nymph";  but 
all  the  rhymers  of  the  world  can  avail  nothing 
against  the  rattle  of  shells  and  explosives  belched 
forth  by  thousands  of  cannon. 

While  the  forests  and  groves  of  the  immense 
battlefields  'are    effaced    or    scattered    under    the 


lightnings  of  artillery,  the  forests  of  the  interior 
and  even  the  trees  bordering  the  roads  all  over 
France  are  falling  under  the  blows  of  the  ax 
because  railways  must  be  improvised  at  the  front 
and  planks,  supports,  timbers  for  crosspieces  in 
trenches,  and  forts,  sheds,  magazines,  and  bar- 
racks of  the  military  zone  are  needed. 

What  will  remain  standing  to-morrow? 

Even  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at  the  alarm 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  trees  were  cut 
down  which  might  hinder  the  "defense"  of  three 
or  four  ridiculous  palisades.  In  the  Jardin  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  quai  d'Orsay,  a  celebrated 
tree,  venerable  and  magnificent,  was  sacrificed  to 
establish  a  tennis  court  (15,000  francs),  evidently 
necessary  for  diplomatic  maneuvers.  The  dryad 
which  protected  this  place  succumbed  to  the 
nymphs   of   the    embassy.      Down    with    the   trees ! 

If  we  do  not  restore  French  forests,  we  shall 
gain  victories  and  recon(}uer  our  provinces  in 
vain.  What  happened  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
will  happen  to  Paris.  Civilization  cannot  flourish 
in  a  desert. 

Atnerican  Forestry  for  January  comments 
on  a  recent  dispatch  from  Verdun  stating 
that  with  the  close  of  the  war  the  entire  line 
of  trenches  in  France,  extending  from  Alsace 
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to  the  Belgian  border,-  may  be  converted  into 
a  sort  of  national  sacred  forest,  as  a  perma- 
nent tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  French 
soldiers  who  died  in  those  trenches  defending 
the  soil  of  their  country. 

A  proposition  to  this  e£fect,  prepared  by 
the  general  council  of  the  Department  of 
the  Meuse,  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the 
French  Government.  The  plan  is  to  buy 
the  battleground  from  the  farmers.  Should 
this  plan  be  finally  accepted,  future  genera- 


tions would  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  line  of  trenches,  just  as  travelers  to-day 
visit  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

It  is  said  that  no  agricultural  use  can  be 
made  of  the  land  through  which  these 
trenches  run  for  years  to  come.  The  ground 
has  been  pitted  with  shell  holes  for  a  depth 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  fifteen  feet,  and 
all  the  upper  strata  of  soil  on  which  fer- 
tility depends  have  been  almost  completely 
wiped  out. 


CITRIC  ACID  IN  SURGERY 


FROM  a  chemical  point  of  view  the 
toxins  of  microbes  are  albuminous  alka- 
loids; hence  natural  acids  act  as  antiseptics 
by  neutralizing  their  action  chemically.  One 
of  the  best  agents  of  this  class,  says  For  Esos 
Mundos  (Madrid),  is  phenol;  but  it  must 
be  used  with  great  discretion,  especially  for 
children,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  skin.  How- 
ever, the  irritant  quality  is  greatly  amelior- 
ated when  it  is  used  in  a  pure  form  and  mixed 
with  neutral  glycerine.  Specialists  on  ear 
troubles  employ  it  as  a  local  application  in 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  middle  ear. 
The  writer  suggests  a  simpler  remedy  in 


the  shape  of  a  mixture  of  wine  and  lemon- 
juice  for  minor  affections  requiring  surgical 
dressing,  such  as  small  abscesses,  etc. 

Equal  parts  of  aromatic  wine  and  physiologic 
serum  are  mixed,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice 
are  added  at  the  time  of  using,  or  the  contents 
of  a  squeezed  lemon  in  more  serious  cases.  Aro- 
matic wine  by  itself  is  excellent  for  cicatrizing 
ulcers,  because  of  the  tannin,  the  alcohol,  and, 
above  all,  the  essences  which  enter  into  its  com- 
position. 

The  addition  of  lemon-juice  .complements  it 
by  an  acid,  and  we  have  a  rosy  liquid  of  agree- 
able fragrance,  and  non-irritant  to  the  skin. 
Lemon-juice  was  formerly  held  in  repute  as  a 
specific  for  scurvy. 
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PENSIONS  IN  THE  COUNTRIES  AT  WAR 


WHEN  the  present  deadly  conflict  shall 
have  been  brought  to  a  close,  the  heav- 
iest burden  that  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
contending  powers,  excepting  the  enormous 
annual  charges  for  interest  on  the  war  debts, 
will  be  the  pensions  accorded  to  the  victims  of 
the  war,  or  to  their  families.  When  we  con- 
sider that  each  of  the  great  powers  will  have 
lost  from  a  half-million  to  over  a  million  sol- 
diers on  the  battlefield,  or  in  the  hospitals, 
and  that  the  number  of  those  permanently 
incapacitated  for  work  must  be  still  greater, 
we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  sums 
that  will  be  needed  for  pensions. 

The  altogether  exceptional  conditions  of 
the  present  time  have  necessarily  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  many  new  pension  bills,  and 
in  the  amendment  of  those  already  existing. 
The  provisions  contained  in  the  Italian  laws 
are  well  presented  in  Nuova  Antologia 
(Rome),  by  Signor  Ivanoe  Bonomi,  of  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  compares 
certain  of  their  dispositions  with  those  em- 
bodied in  the  pension  legislation  of  other 
countries. 

In  Italy,  pensions  are  only  given  for  death 
or  incapacity  from  wounds,  injuries,  or  dis- 
eases directly  caused  by  military  service. 
Thus  should  a  soldier's  death  or  disability  re- 
sult from  a  contagious  epidemic  disease,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  his  exposure 
to  contagion  was  due  to  some  military  order 
he  was  obeying.  In  this  direction  the  French 
legislation  is  more  liberal,  since  it  includes 
cases  in  which  an  already  existent  disease  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  fatigues  or  dangers  of 
military  operations. 

Italy  recognizes  three  classes  of  incapacity, 
and  grades  the  pensions  accordingly.  The 
first  class  comprises  the  blind,  those  who  have 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  two  limbs,  and,  in 
general,  those  totally  incapable  of  profitable 
labor ;  these  receive  an  annual  pension  of 
1260  lire  ($243).  In  the  second  class  are 
placed  those  who  have  lost  the  use  of  one 
limb,  or  are  incapacitated  to  some  equivalent 
extent;  these  are  given  pensions  of  1008  lire 
($195)  annually.  Lastly,  those  so  far  in- 
capacitated as  to  be  unfit  for  military  service 
receive  the  sum  of  612  lire  ($118)  each 
year. 

That  in  this  lowest  grade  incapacity  to 
perform  the  work  the  soldier  had  done  as  a 
civilian  should  not  serve  as  the  criterion,  is 
due,  in  Signor  Bonomi  s  opinion,  to  a  survival 


of  the  old  idea  of  professional  militarj'  serv- 
ice. He  also  considers  that  the  classes  are 
too  few,  and  therefore  favor  the  exclusion  of 
many  whose  incapacity,  though  only  partial, 
is  yet  sufficient  to  render  them  unfit  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  Here  again  the  French  legis- 
lation is  more  liberal,  for  it  distinguishes  as 
many  as  eight  different  classes,  thus  covering 
a  greater  range  of  incapacity,  although  the 
annual  pensions,  running  from  $188  down 
to  as  low  as  $23,  are  placed  at  lower  figures 
than  in  Italy. 

The  Italian  provisions  in  regard  to 
widows'  pensions,  which  are  half  the  sum 
given  to  a  totally  incapacitated  soldier,  take 
no  account  of  the  number  of  children  de- 
pendent upon  the  widow,  as  is  the  case  in 
England  and  France.  Another  difference,  as 
compared  with  England,  is  that  the  amount 
of  the  pension  «fcears  no  relation  to  the 
widow's  age,  while  the  English  pension  law 
provides  a  higher  rate  for  widows  over  thirty- 
five  years  than  for  those  below  this  age,  and 
a  still  higher  rate  for  those  over  forty-five 
years  of  age.  Where  the  wife  is  already 
dead,  the  pension  that  would  have  been  given 
to  her  as  the  widow  is  bestowed  upon  the 
orphan  child  or  children,  so  long  as  they  are 
minors. 

When  there  is  neither  widow  nor  offspring, 
the  sum  of  a  widow's  pension  passes  to  the 
parents,  or  to  the  surviving  parent  of  the 
dead  soldier,  if  either  fifty  years  old,  blind, 
or  unable  to  work,  always  provided  the  lost 
son  was  the  sole  support.  Should  neither 
parent  survive,  the  orphan  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  the  soldier  receive  the  pension  during 
their  minority,  when  he  was  their  sole  sup- 
port. Signor  Bonomi  thinks  that  this  limi- 
tation as  to  "sole  support,"  in  both  cases, 
though  perhaps  necessary  to  guard  the  na- 
tional treasury  from  an  excessive  outlay  for 
pensions,  excludes  many  cases  entitled  to  re- 
ceive aid. 

A  notable  difference  between  the  Italian 
law  arid  those  of  England  and  France  is  that 
the  latter  increase  the  pension  of  a  totally 
incapacitated  soldier  in  accord  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  for  whom  he  has  to  provide. 
For  example,  while  in  Italy  the  soldier  abso- 
lutely unable  to  work,  but  who  has  four 
children  to  support,  receives  $243  a  year,  the 
same  sum  as  he  would  receive  if  childless, 
the  French  law  gives  him  $309,  the  German 
law  $330,  and  the  English  law  as  much  as 
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$438.  There  is  a  similar  difference  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  with  four  minor  children, 
the  maximum  figures  of  the  annual  pensions 
being  as  follows  for  the  respective  countries: 
Italy  $121.50,  France  $186,  Germany  $258, 
England  $345.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  to  a  childless  widow  Italy  gives  more 
than  France  and  Germany,  though  a  little 
less  than  England. 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  Switzerland  the  military  pension  law  of 
December  23,  1914,  is  essentially  an  applica- 
tion to  war-risks  of  the  legislative  dispositions 


in  regard  to  accidents  befalling  employees, 
the  idea  being  that  when  the  citizen-soldier 
ceases  to  work  for  a  private  individual  or 
concern  and  undertakes  work  for  the  State, 
the  latter,  in  using  his  services,  should  assume 
the  entire  insurance  obligation.  Because  of 
this,  in  the  Swiss  law,  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
sion is  not  based  merely  on  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  injury  suffered  by  the  soldier, 
but  also  upon  his  previous  earning  capacity. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  matter  of 
pensions  to  the  families  of  soldiers  whose 
death  is  due  to  war. 


CHINA.  JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED 

STATES 


IN  connection  with  the  article  on  page 
176,  of  this  number,  on  "The  Far  East 
After  the  War,"  our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  presentation  of  the  latest  Chinese 
point  of  view  by  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks  in 
the  11' Olid' s  Work  for  December  and  Jan- 
uary. In  the  December  article  Professor 
Jenks  considers  China  as  "America's  silent 
partner"  and  gives  cogent  reasons  for  the 
feelings  of  friendliness  towards  the  United 
States  which  animate  both  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  His  reasons  are 
well  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph : 

We  had  no  part  in  forcing  opium  upon  the 
Chinese.  We  had  no  part  in  alienating  China's 
domain.  We  had  a  part — an  active  and  a  leading 
part — in  aiding  China  to  cast  out  the  seven  devils 
distilled  from  the  poppy.  We  had  a  part — again, 
an  active  and  a  leading  part — in  saving  China's 
domain  for  the  people  of  China. 

Professor  Jenks  proceeds  to  state  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Chinese  suspect  the 
Japanese.  Since  the  militarist  element  in 
Japan  has  aroused  uneasiness,  even  in  Amer- 
ica, it  is  not  strange  that  in  China,  where 
Japanese  troops  occupy  many  strategic  points 
and  where  Japanese  officials  exercise  more  or 
less  authority  in  what  the  Chinese  regard  as 
their  own  domestic  affairs,  that  there  should 
be  a  pervasive  suspicion  of  Japan's  motives. 
Professor  Jenks  thinks,  however,  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  this  sus- 
picion is  necessarily  permanent.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  convinced  that  the  seeds  of  rivalry 
between  the  two  nations  were  sown  long 
ago,  before  Japan  had  attained  anything  like 
lier  present  independent  status  as  a  people. 
Japan  obtained  her  culture  from  China  and 


for  many  centuries  Chinese  superiority  was 
unquestioned.  But  for  almost  2000  years 
China  and  Japan  had  issues  of  various  kinds 
in  Corea,  and  the  fact  that  the. late  Yuan 
Shih-kai  played  the  final  pawn  for  China  in 
the  Hermit  Kingdoin  is  perhaps  responsible 
for  the  very  common  belief  that  Yuan  was 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Japanese.  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  declares,  however,  that  Yuan 
was  too  bold  and  calculating  an  oppor- 
tunist to  continue  a  hatred  or  a  fear  no 
longer  justified  by  actual  conditions. 

The  rise  of  Chinese  nationalism — a  na- 
tionalism which  Professor  Jenks  character- 
izes as  having  distinctly  republican  tendencies 
— suggests  this  question,  among  others:  How 
will  tlie  new  republic  of  China  be  financed : 
In  this  connection  Professor  Jenks  reminds 
his  readers  that  in  the  days  of  our  early 
industrial  development,  we  were  dependent 
on  Europe  for  the  money  necessary  to  pro- 
mote American  enterprise.  So  it  is  with 
China  to-day.  She  has  not  the  necessary 
capital  to  develop  her  great  resources,  and 
she  now  invites  the  foreign  investor,  just 
as  formerly  she  resisted  him.  The  United 
States  is  as  much  a  Pacific  nation  as  it  is 
an  Atlantic  nation.  The  Panama  Canal 
opens  to  us  a  fuller  participation  in  Asiatic 
trade  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade  for  which 
we  must  look  to  make  Pacific  traffic  profit- 
able is  in   China. 

Professor  Jenks,  who  has  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  China,  returns  to  this  country  firmly 
convinced  that  China's  foreign  policy  will 
necessarily  be  shaped  by  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  upon  these  matters  of 
finance  and   trade.     The  Chinese  to-dav  do 
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not  understand  why  we  hold  back  from  the 
opportunities  of  trade  development  in  China. 
Professor  Jenks  believes  that  this  hesitation 
on  our  part  is  a  serious  mistake,  that  the 
opportunity  is  ours  if  we  will  only  grasp  it 
promptly. 

The  article  in  the  January  number  is  de- 
voted to  a  survey  of  Japan's  acts  in  China. 
Discussing  the  mainsprings  of  Chinese  re- 
sentment and  American  anxiety,  showing 
why  much  American  criticism  fails  to  influ- 
ence the  Japanese,  and  pointing  out  the  way 
to  avert  a  crisis  in  international  relations, 
Professor  Jenks  contends  that  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights  of  others  America  has 
legitimate  political  aims  in  China.  We  are 
interested  in  Japan's  dealings  in  China  in  so 
far  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  peace  of  the 
Orient,  and,  therefore,  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Professor  Jenks  cites  a  consider- 
able list  of  treaty  obligations  "guaranteeing" 
the  sovereignty  of  China,  among  which  the 
Hay  notes  of  1900  and  1905  and  the  Root- 


Takahira  agreement  of  1908  are  conspicu- 
ous. Our  leadership  in  these  international 
agreements  is  one  reason  why  we  cannot  hon- 
orably evade  our  responsibility  and  leave 
China  to  shift  for  herself. 

In  Professor  Jenks',  opinion  the  future 
of  China  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Japan.  The  history  of  the  Far  East 
since  1900  proves,  he  says,  that  "government 
by  legation"  is  injurious  to  China,  to  Europe, 
to  America.  It  is  a  dangerous  temptation 
to  Japan  and  Russia  and  a  grave  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  He  seeks  the  so- 
lution in  definite  action  by  all  the  powers, 
restoring  to  China  complete  control  over  all 
her  affairs ;  candid  abandonment  of  the 
"sphere  of  interest"  pretensions ;  withdrawal 
of  foreign  military  forces  from  Chinese  soil; 
full  enforcement  of  the  Hay  doctrine.  He 
calls  upon  the  United  States  to  lead  the 
way,  firmly  and  clearly  declaring  its  pur- 
pose, and  persisting  in  that  purpose  until  it 
is   accomplished. 


THE  KATANGA  IN  WORLD  POLITICS 


THE  Katanga  and  its  mineral  wealth  are 
mentioned  in  Livingstone's.  African  jour- 
nals of  some  half  a  century  ago.  This  south- 
ernmost region  of  the  Belgian  Congo  was  ad- 
ministered for  many  years  by  the  Compagnie 
du  Katanga,  and  then  by  the  Comite  du  Ka- 
tanga, finally  becoming  an  autonomous  dis- 
trict of  the  Belgian  colony,  under  a  vice-gov- 
ernor-gwieral,  in  March,  1910;  i.  e.,  nearly 
seven  years  ago. 

A  comprehensive  consular  report  on  the 
Katanga  was  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  last  September 
(Annual  Series  No.  64a).  From  this  report 
we  learn  that  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  is 
now  operating  through  trains  from  Cape 
Town  to  Kambove,  north  of  Elisabethville 
(the  capital  of  the  district).  The  next 
stretch  of  this  great  artery  of  commerce, 
from  Kambove  to  Bukama,  a  distance  of  204 
miles,  is  under  construction ;  86  miles  of  it 
having  been  completed  up  to  March,  1915. 

From  Bukama  there  is  an  all  rail-and- 
water  route  to  Boma,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  River.  Moreover,  this  railway  sys- 
tem was  connected  in  1915  with  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, by  the  completion  of  the  Kabalo- 
Albertville  line,  and,  but  for  the  war,  prod- 
ucts of  the  Congo  would  now  be  reaching  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  railway  across  German 


East  Africa.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Portuguese  line  from  Benguela  across  An- 
gola, the  Katanga  will  become  one  of  the 
chief  railway  centers  of  Africa.  The  great 
product  of  the  district  hitherto  has  been  cop- 
per, and  the  Katanga  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  sources  of  this 
metal.  That  the  Katanga  is  also  rich  in  coal 
is  a  recent  discovery,  and  some  details  on  this 
subject  are  set  forth  in  the  last  number  of 
La  Nature  (Paris),  by  Prof.  Rene  d'Andri- 
mont,  one  of  the  two  Belgian  geologists  to 
whose  investigations  the  discovery  is  due. 

This  writer  states  that  the  two  coal  fields 
thus  far  located  are  especially  well  placed  for 
exploitation.  One  of  them  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  mining  has 
been  begun  a  few  yards  from  the  railway  line 
» connecting  the  lake  with  the  Congo  River 
system.  The  field  covers  some  250,000  acres. 
The  lake  steamers  are  already  burning  coal 
from  this  mine.  The  other  deposit  lies  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bukama  and  on  the  line 
of  railway  now  under  construction  between 
Bukama  and  Kambove.  These  two  coal 
fields  are  located  conveniently  near  the  most 
important  deposits  of  copper.  Thus  they  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  copper  mines  and  facilita- 
ting railway  and  steamboat  traffic. 
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Prof.  d'Andrimont's  extensive  account  of 
the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Ka- 
tanga district  is  of  less  interest  to  the  world 
at  large  than  the  facts  he  discloses  concern- 
ing the  political  history  of  the  region. 
Though  it  was  so  recently  a  trackless  wilder- 
ness, it  has  already  figured  prominently  in 
world  politics.  The  early  exploitation  of  the 
Katanga  was  prosecuted  chiefly  by  the  Brit- 
ish, with  the  encouragement  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  A  certain  amount  of  friction 
developed,  owing  to  the  fear  that  the  British 
would  carry  their  operations  beyond  the 
bounds  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  this  was 
aggravated  by  the  activities  of  the  Congo  Re- 
form Association,  which  stirred  up  public 
opinion  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  Belgian  au- 
thorities. The  chief  agitator  was  Roger 
Casement,  then  (1904)  British  consul  at 
Boma,  and  M.  d'Andrimont  darkly  hints 
that  he  was  perhaps  already  a  tool  of  Ger- 
many— a  suggestion  that  is  hardly  plausible. 

One  interesting  result  of  Belgian  Anglo- 


phobia was  the  building  of  a  new  town, 
close  to  the  Rhodesian  boundary,  to  serve  as 
capital  of  the  district  and  proclaim  Belgium's 
intention  of  maintaining  her  rights  in  that 
quarter.  This  town,  Elisabethville,  is  not 
conveniently  located  with  respect  to  either 
mines  or  railways;  its  raison  d'etre  is  purely 
political. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  Belgian 
writer,  Germany  began  to  cast  envious  eyes 
upon  a  region  that  would,  if  in  her  posses- 
sion, afford  the  means  of  extending  the  East 
African  railway  across  the  continent,  and  in- 
tersect the  route  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  rail- 
way. 

The  German  railway  reached  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika early  in  1914.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  Germans  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attacks  upon  the  small  Belgian  force 
posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  prob- 
ably in  the  hope  of  securing  possession  of  the 
Kabalo-Albertville  railway  and  the  adjacent 
coal  field,  but  the  colony  is  now  said  to  be 
secure  from  any  danger  of  further  incursions. 


LIGHT  AND  POWER  FROM  A  VOLCANO 


TO  use  the  steam  from  a  volcano  to  gen- 
erate electricity  in  a  15,000-horsepower 
plant  would  seem  an  idea  as  unpractical  as 
Utopian.  But  it  has  been  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully in  Italy,  and  recently  the  technical 
press  of  Europe  and  America  has  contained 
descriptions  of  such  an  installation  near  Vol- 
terra  in  Central  Tuscany. 

Professor  Luigi  in  a  late  issue  of  Engineer- 
ing (London),  has  contributed  an  outline 
description  of  the  new  plant  which  in  the 
last  year  was  w^orking  to  full  capacity.  The 
high  price  of  coal  in  Italy  during  the  war — 
'ranging  from  $40  a  ton  at  seaports  to  $45 
and  $50  at  interior  villages — has  made  the 
generation  and  cost  of  power  a  vital  ques- 
tion, and  consequently  the  successful  outcome 
of  these  experiments  ^x\xh  underground  sup- 
plies of  superheated  steam  is  considered  a 
most  important  industrial  and  economic  as 
well  as  scientific  achievement. 

In  the  Volterra  region  powerful  jets  of 
very  hot  stsam  issue  from  numerous  cracks 
in  the  ground,  spouting  high  into  the  air  and 
brmging  up  boric  acid  and  other  minerals 
and  gases,  which  are  reclaimed  by  the  chem- 
ical plants  in  this  district.  Hitherto  the 
steam  itself  has  gone  to  waste  except  when 
used  occasionally  for  domestic  heating,  but 


since  1903,  Prince  Ginori-Conti,  president  of 
the  "Societa  Boracifera  di  Lardarello,"  has 
been  endeavoring  to  use  these  steam  jets  or 
Soffjoni  as  a  source  of  power. 

His  first  efforts  were  attended  with  mod- 
erate success,  but  when  he  drilled  down 
through  a  hard  stratum  of  rock,  300  to  500 
feet  below  the  surface,  to  the  very  source  of 
the  steam  he  was  able  to  get  an  ample  and 
constant  supply.  His  bore  holes  were  from 
twelve  to  tAventy  inches  in  diameter  and  were 
lined  with  iron  pipe.  They  afforded  an 
abundant  supply  of  steam  with  a  pressure  of 
from  two  to  three  atmospheres,  exception- 
ally rising  to  five  atmospheres,  and  varying 
in  temperature  from  150°  C.  (302°  Fahr.) 
to  100°  C.  (212°  Fahr.).  There  is  no  lack 
of  supply  if  the  bores  are  not  located  nearer 
than  fifty  feet  from  each  other,  and  each 
can  supply  from  15,000  kilograms  (33,000 
pounds)  to  25,000  kilograms  (55,000 
pounds)  of  steam  at  a  temperature  of  at 
least  150°  C. 

In  1906  this  volcanic  steam  was  first  used 
in  an  ordinary  steam  engine  of  about  forty 
horsepower,  but  the  borax  salts  and  other  ac- 
companying chemicals  seriously  corroded  the 
machinery  and  interfered  with  constant  and 
economic  operation.     Then  the  superheated 
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steam  was  applied  not  directly  to  the  engine, 
but  to  an  ordinary  multitubular  boiler  in 
which  it  was  used  in  place  of  fuel  to  raise 
steam  from  ordinary  water.  Steam  thus  pro- 
duced at  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  was 
passed  through  a  superheater  and  then  used 
in  a  300-horsepower  condensing  steam  tur- 
bine direct  connected  to  a  tri-phase  electric 
generator.  This  experimental  plant  worked 
successfully,  supplying  power  to  the  works 
and  the  villages  around  Lardarello.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  its  success  led  Prince 
Ginori-Conti  to  develop  a  power  plant  on  a 
large  scale,  and  accordingly  three  3000-kilo- 
watt  turbogenerators,  working  with  a  super- 
heated steam  at  one  and  one-half  atmospheres 
pressure  raised  in  specially  designed  and  con- 
structed multitubular  boilers,  were  installed 
in  1916.  The  natural  steam  from  the  Sof- 
fioni  after  heating  the  boilers  is  then  utilized 
in  the  borax  industries,  so  that  the  process  is 
distinctly  efficient. 

The  tri-phase  current  is  generated  at  4500 
volts  and  fifty  cycles  per  second  and  then 
by  an  oil  transformer  is  stepped  up  to  36,000 
volts  and  transmitted  along  aerial  conduc- 
tors to  Florence,  Leghorn,  Volterra,  and 
other   towns   in   Tuscanv.      In    davtime    the 


power  is  used  extensively  in  munitions  works 
and  industrial  establishments  generally,  and 
at  night  partly  for  lighting.  The  new  under- 
taking has  proved  a  great  boon  to  industrial 
Tuscany,  crippled  as  it  was  by  the  high  cost 
of  coal,  and  as  the  region  of  Soffioni  extends 
for  many  square  miles  around  Larderello  this 
harnessing  of  volcanic  heat  to  an  electric 
power  house  or  central  station  makes  possible 
the  increase  of  available  power  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  horsepower  at  comparatively 
small  expense  and  without  recourse  to  foreign 
resources. 

In  the  meantime  a  similar  utilization  of 
the  volcanic  heat  in  the  "Campi  Flegrei" 
near  Naples,  where  the  ground  at  depths  of 
about  100  feet  is  almost  red  hot,  was  con- 
templated. The  work  of  Prince  Ginori- 
Conti  is  the  first  successful  achievement  on  a 
practical  and  industrial  basis  of  an  idea 
whose  possibilities  long  have  been  realized  by 
scientists,  and  his  years  of  careful  and  elab- 
orate experiments  have  resulted  not  only  in 
the  brilliant  solution  of  an  engineering  and 
scientific  problem,  but  are  contributing  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  economic  welfare  of  Italy 
under  the  stress  of  war  conditions  in  that 
count  rv. 


SPEAKING  IN  PUBLIC 


MANY  persons,  when  called  on  to  speak 
in  public,  suffer  badly  from  stage 
fright  and  actually  undergo  functional  de- 
rangements of  speech.  These  functional  dis- 
turbances of  speech  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  a  French  phj'sician,  Dr.  Meige, 
and  at  a  recent  Congress  of  Alienists  in 
France  he  made  an  address  indicating  the 
causes  of  such  disturbances  and  the  proper 
methods  of  relieving  them,  an  abstract  of 
which  we  take  from  For  Esos  Mundos 
(Madrid). 

There  are  two  principal  causes  for  these 
disturbances  of  speech :  vacillation  and  stam- 
mering. These  can  occur  either  separately 
or  together.  Most  frequently  there  is  a  per- 
turbation of  the  respiratory  function.  The 
speaker  breathes  badly ;  takes  in  the  air  too 
abruptly  and  imperfectly ;  he  likewise  ex- 
pires incompletely,  or  inspires  when  he  should 
expire,  or  vice  versa. 

The  second  cause  is  connected  with  the 
emission  of  the  voice ;  the  subject  speaks  in 
a  too  elevated  tone,  fatigues  his  larynx,  grows 
hoarse,   and  winds   up   by   being   unable   to 


utter  a  sound  except  at  the  cost  of  the  great- 
est exertion,  and  finally  loses  his  voice  en- 
tirely, if  his  discourse  lasts  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Disturbances  of  the  function  of  speech  are 
characterized  ordinarily  by  two  sorts  of  phe- 
nomena: precipitancy  in  the  movements  of 
articulation,  and  too  small  amplitude  of  these 
movements. 

The  speaker  desires  to  speak  in  a  lower 
tone,  but  does  not  take  the  care  and  the  time 
required  to  allow  the' muscles  of  the  tongue, 
the  larynx,  and  the  lips  to  contract  and  re- 
lax in  the  degree  necessary  to  good  elocution. 
Generalh''  speaking,  therefore,  disturbances 
of  speech  are  simply  due  to  irregularity  of 
respiration,  to  excessive  elevation  of  the  vocal 
tone,  and  to  undue  rapidity  of  speech.  Dr. 
Meige  sums  up  his  advice  to  speakers  wisl#ig 
to  overcome  these  defects  in  a  simple  and 
easily  followed  rule:  Breathe  properly,  speak 
slowly,  and  in  a  deep  tone  of  voice. 

But  special  practise  is  required  to  attain 
rhythmic  breathing  and  tone  control.  The 
subject  must  take  a  course  of  special  exer- 
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cises  to  regularize  and  retard  the  movements 
of  respiration  and  place  them  in  harmony 
with  his  diction ;  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
voice  emission :  he  must  accustom  himself  to 
speaking  in  a  low  tone.  He  must  also  take 
methodical  exercises  to  accustom  himself  to 
speaking  methodically  and  with  the  correct 
pauses.  Good  results  can  be  obtained  in  a 
short  time  if  the  subject  has  a  friend  or  a 


teacher  to  check  him  when  he  speaks  too  fast. 
The  pebbles  of  Demosthenes  had  no  other 
object  than  to  oblige  him  to  articulate  his 
words  clearly  and  utter  them  slowly  and 
with  pauses:  A  certain  young  physician  of 
our  acquaintance  corrected  this  defect  by  dis- 
coursing in  front  of  his  mirror  and  obliging 
himself  to  pronounce  a  certain  number  of 
words  in  a  certain  length  of  time. 


HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE.  CRITIC 

AND  ESSAYIST 


HAMILTON   WRIGHT   MABIE 
(Associate  Editor  of  the  Outlook) 

THE  death  of  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
on  the  last  day  of  1916  removed  a  fa- 
miliar figure  among  the  literary  men  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Mabie  had  been  for  thirty- 
seven  years  a  member  of  the  Outlook  editorial 
s^ff  and  for  thirty-two  years  Associate  Edi- 
tor with  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

After  graduation  from  Williams  College 
in  1867,  Mr.  Mabie  began  the  practise  of 
law  in  New  York  City,  but  it  soon  developed 
that  his  natural  tastes  and  abilities  lay  rather 
in  the  direction  of  literature.     During  his 


connection  with  the  Outlook  he  contributed 
hundreds  of  book  reviews  and  literary  arti- 
cles, in  addition  to  editorials  on  social  topics. 
The  more  important  of  his  essays  on  literary 
topics  were  from  time  to  time  collected  in 
books  that  have  been  widely  read. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Mabie  became  known 
throughout  the  country'  as  a  lecturer,  and  in 
that  field  he  showed  special  aptitude.  He  in- 
cluded in  his  lectures  on  literary  topics  remin- 
iscences of  famous  American  writers,  and 
these  were  reinforced  by  anecdotes  gleaned 
in  the  course  of  his  extensive  reading.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  he  went  to  Japan,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  serving  as  an  American 
"exchange  professor"  and  delivering  lectures 
in  the  Japanese  universities  and  cities  on  the 
spirit  and  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

In  connection  with  the  tributes  from  his 
editorial  associates,  published  in  the  Outlook 
for  January  10,  there  is  printed  the  last 
contribution  to  the  Outlook  from  Mr. 
Mabie's  pen.  It  is  entitled  "Essays  Old  and 
New,"  and  something  of  Mr.  Mabie's  own 
genial  philosophy  as  an  essayist  stands  out 
in  the  opening  paragraphs,  which  we  quote 
herewith : 

Wisdom  literature  began  a  long  time  ago,  but 
it  has  reversed  the  usual  order  of  development; 
as  it  has  grown  older  it  has  grown  not  only  in 
grace  but  in  vivacity  and  variety.  There  is  essay 
writing  of  immense  weight  and  dignity  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  the  knowledge  of  life  which 
it  conveys — and  in  the  light  of  three  thousand 
years  of  additional  observation  the  depth  and 
vitality  of  that  knowledge  is  astounding — is  in- 
vested with  the  solemnity  which  Bacon  associated 
with  affairs  of  state.  Montaigne's  egotism,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  devouring  curiosity,  put  him  on 
easier  terms  with  his  readers;  he  was  concerned 
to  record  the  fact  as  he  saw  it,  but  he  kept  well 
in  view  and  told  us  pretty  nearly  all  he  knew 
about  himself.     Bacon's  greatness  will  save  him 
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from  the  Baconians,  and  his  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  and  the  organ  roll  of  his  noble 
style  put  him  safely  with  the  masters,  but  one 
reads  him  in  evening  dress,  with  the  feeling  that 
he  is  dining  with  an  ambassador. 

Charles  Lamb  is  as  unconventional  as  Whitman, 
but  far  more  companionable  and  better  bred. 
His  manner  is  so  intimate  and  easy  that  in  his 
hands  the  wisdom  of  life  is  so  happily  humanized 
that  it  loses  its  solemnity  without  loss  of  substance. 
He  makes  his  readers  so  comfortable  that  the\' 
forget  at  the  moment  how  much  wisdom  is  mixed 
with  the  playfulness  of  his  mind.  He  often 
teaches,  but  he  never  instructs.  And  this  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  modern  essay  in  the  hands  of 
its  masters.  Matthew  Arnold  was  a  teacher  by 
instinct  and  intention;  he  even  kept  a  switch 
in    his   desk    and    used    it    at   times   with   stinging 


effect;  but  it  vvas  like  going  to  a  sparkling  comedy 
to  sit  in  his  classes.  He  was  as  far  from  solemnity 
as  Bernard  Shaw,  but  the  dignity  of  literature 
was  as  secure  in  his  hands  as  in  the  hands  of 
Bacon.  His  essays  are  free  from  the  air  of  the 
schoolroom,  but  the  wisdom  of  life  in  conduct 
and   art  is   in   them. 

When  one  recalls  that  happy  phrase,  "full 
weight  of  thought  without  any  weight  of  expres- 
sion," he  thinks  of  the  masters  of  French  prose, 
who  write  as  if  clearness,  precision,  and  charm 
of  diction  came  by  nature,  like  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, and  are  not  matters  of  rigorous  achievement; 
but  American  writing  has  survived  the  German 
influence,  and,  outside  the  field  of  scholarship, 
has  quietly  assumed  that  humor  is  part  of  the 
wisdom  of  life,  and  that  truth  in  jest  is  as  true 
as  truth  in  heavy-handed   didacticism. 


A  WOMAN  OF  INDOMITABLE  WILL 


UNDER  the  startling  title  of  "The  Great- 
est Woman  in  the  World,"  in  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine  for  February,  Cleveland 
Moffett  gives  a  graphic  pen-picture  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt — 'Vho  is  young  at  seventy-one." 
Since  "the  Divine  Sarah"  is  the  best-known 
woman  in  the  world,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing woman  in  the  world,  by  reason  of  ex- 
traordinary achievements,  fascinating  char- 
acter, power  of  mind,  Mr.  Moffett  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  her  the  great- 
est woman  alive  to-day. 

Bernhardt's  greatness  is  shown 
by  her  refusal  to  allow  advan- 
cing years  to  interfere  with  her 
ambitions  and  with  her  achieve- 
ments. She  has  never  stood  still 
in  her  artistic  career;  she  has 
never  been  willing  to  rest  on 
her  laurels.  The  capitals  of  the 
world  are  filled  with  actresses 
who  retired  from  the  stage  so 
long  ago  that  to-day  they  are 
forgotten !  yet  Sarah  Bernhardt 
was  a  flaming  star  before  these 
actresses  were  born. 

How  has  she  done  it? 

Because  she  is  a  great  artist, 
a  great  woman,  to  begin  with, 
and  because  she  has  worked  in- 
credibly. Never  has  she  ceased 
her  striving  or  faltered  on  her 
onward  march  toward  fresh 
triumphs. 


After  the  first  performance 
in  Montreal  on  her  present 
farewell  tour  of  America, 
"when  Sarah,  at  seventy-one, 
as  a  young  French  soldier, 
dying  of  his  wounds,  had  the 
whole  house  weeping,  thrill- 


ing, actually  believing  that  this  was  a  young 
French  soldier  who  was  telling  them,  as  his 
life  ebbed  away,  how  he  had  saved  the  dear 
flag  of  his  country,"  Mr.  Moffett  asked 
Mme.  Bernhardt  if  she  agrees  with  Solomon 
that  life  is  all  vanity  and  weariness  of  soul, 
all  empty  and  disappointing. 

"What!  Life  a  vanity?"  she  cried.  "No,  no, 
no!  Life  has  been  intensely  interesting  to  me, 
intensely  worth  while;  it  has  given  me  the  keenest 


l*liutogr:ipli   by  I'aul  Tliumiisuu 

MADAME  SARAH  BERNHARDT  AT  THE  FRENCH  WAR  FRONT 
(The  great  actress  recently  visited  the  trenches  and  gave  her  performances 
in    improvised    theaters    placed    amidst    beautiful    scenery.      Everywhere    she 
vvas  surrounded   by  groups  of   devoted   soldier  admirers   of  her  genius.      She 
was  greatly  touched  by  the  cheerfulness  and  devotion   of  the  men) 
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enjoyment.  I  have  tried  to  get  the  most  that  I 
could  out  of  life,  because  I — you  know  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  other  life." 

I  was  surprised  at  this,  because  I  knew  that 
for  years  Bernhardt  had  been  a  devout  Catholic. 

"You  do  not  believe  in  a  future  life?" 

We  talked  about  human  effort  and  human  sat- 
isfaction in  existence.  Bernhardt  developed  the 
thought  that  we  all  have  within  ourselves  un- 
dreamed-of capacities  for  achievement  and  enjoy- 
ment that  we  might  develop  amazingly  if  we 
would  but  use  the  immense  latent  powers  of  our 
wills. 

Bernhardt  believes  that  it  is  only  her 
power  of  will  that  has  given  her  strength  to 
do  the  prodigious  work  she  has  always  done. 
Even  as  a  child  she  had  great  will  power. 
She  said: 

"One  day  when  I  was  only  nine  years  old  I 
broke  my  wrist  and  hurt  my  face  trying  to  jump 
over  a  wide  ditch  on  a  dare  from  my  young 
cousin.  And  as  they  were  carrying  me  home  I 
cried  out  furiously  in  my  pain:  'Yes,  I  would  do 
it  again,  qiiand  meme,  if  anyone  dared  me  again.' 

"Quand  meme!  In  spite  of  everything!  Those 
words  must  have  remained  in  my  memory,  for 
a  little  while  later,  when  I  had  won  a  prize  at 
school  and  my  teacher  asked  me  what  I  would 
like  the  prize  to  be,  I  said  that  I  wanted  some 
writing-paper  with  my  devise  on  it. 

"'Your   devise?     What    do   you    mean,   child?' 


"  'My  devise  is  "Ouand  Meme" — in  spite  of 
everything' — I  said  gravely,  and  that  has  always 
been  my  motto — In  Spite  of  Everything." 

On   the   subject   of   money,    this   amazing 
, woman  who  has  earned  and  spent  millions, 
said : 

"I  have  never  cared  for  money.  I  have  never 
kept  money.  When  I  need  half  a  million  francs 
I   work   for  a   few   months   and   get  them." 

"Would  you  have  worked  as  hard,"  I  suggested, 
"would  you  have  achieved  the  splendid  things  you 
have  achieved  if  you  had  never  felt  this  money 
need?  Suppose  you  had  always  been  assured  of 
a  million  francs  a  year  without  working?" 

"I  should  have  worked  just  as  hard,  but  I 
would  never  have  gone  on  the  stage.  ...  I 
would  never  have  been  an  actress.  I  became  an 
actress  by  accident  and  necessity.  I  would  have 
been  a  painter — a  great  painter,  I  think — and  I 
would  have  worked  also  as  a  sculptor.  I  con- 
sider that  those  two  arts  rank  higher  than  the 
theatrical  art,  and  I  should  have  preferred  to 
follow  them,  even  with  a  less  glorious  career 
and  far  less  of  popular  acclaim.  But  I  should 
have  left  behind  me  something  of  permanent 
value,  whereas  now  I  shall   leave — a  memory." 

In  regard  to  lies  and  calumnies  that  have 
hurt  and  humiliated  her,  Bernhardt  said: 

"We  ought  to  hate  very  rarely,  as  it  is  too 
fatiguing,  remain  indifferent  to  a  great  deal,  for- 
give often  and  never  forget." 


MOUNET-SULLY'S  CONCEPTION  OF 

CEDIPUS 


THE  actor  has  the  reward — denied  to  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  writer — of 
directly  impressing  his  audience,  and  receiv- 
ing immediate  stimulus  from  the  reaction  of 
such  impress. 

Coupled  with  this  advantage  is  the  corre- 
sponding disadvantage  that  his  art  perishes 
with  him.  He  is  known  to  posterity  merely 
by  his  contemporary  fame,  except  in  such 
measure  of  permanency  as  the  moving-picture 
screen  and  the  phonograph  have  recently 
vouchsafed  him.  Hence  it  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  learn  from  a  great  actor's 
own  lips  the  intellectual  concept  informing 
and  vitalizing  the  phj'sical  portrayal  of  a 
notable  character. 

Mounet-SuUy  gave  no  such  concepts  of  his 
famous  characterization  of  CEdipus  in  a 
chapter  of  his  reminiscences  which  recently 
appeared  in  Je  Sais  Tout  (Paris)  : 


I  saw  in  CEdipus  the  man  who  revolts  against 
Destiny,  and  who  is  proud  of  his  strength.  He 
disputes  the  commands  of  the  gods;   he  will   not 


submit  to  the  prophecies.  In  his  will  to  evade 
them  he  realizes  them,  falling  into  the  snare 
spread  for  him  by  the  gods,  jealous  of  their 
authority.  This  strong  man  embodies  the  quin- 
tessence of  proud  humanity,  rebellious  against 
Divine  Power.  He  is  a  sort  of  Prometheus  who 
will  not  look  at  the  vulture,  and  each  of  his 
cries  is  like  the  clanking  of  invisible  chains. 
CEdipus  represents  the  revolt  of  instinct  and 
intelligence  against  blind  fatality,  and  the  final 
defeat   of  man. 

It  was  in  this  magnificent  role  that  the  public 
always  gave  me  the  warmest  reception  through- 
out my  career.  .  .  .  What  is  my  sentiment  when  I 
incarnate  CEdipus?  I  am  absorbed  in  the  char- 
acter, "habited  in  it";  I  identify  my  whole  being 
with  the  unhappy  hero.  Everything  outside  the 
part  is  abolished  for  me.  It  seems  that  a  sacred 
responsibility  weighs  upon  me — that  of  represent- 
ing before  humanity  for  the  moment  the  great 
symbol  of  the  eternal  struggle  between  Destiny 
and  proud  human  feebleness.  Yes,  in  very  truth, 
I  play,  I  have  always  played,  CEdipus  with  a 
religious  respect.  I  go  upon  the  stage  each  time 
as  a  priest  ascends  to  the  altar.  My  concept  of 
the  role  came  to  me  at  the  very  beginning  of  my 
interpretation,  but  at  first  it  was  encumbered 
with  details.  It  was  necessary  largely  to  elim- 
inate these  to  arrive  at  the  divine  simplicity  of 
Sophocles. 
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"INFERNO":  THE  GERMAN  WAR  NOVEL 
BANNED  IN  THE  FATHERLAND 


WHILE  the  blue  pencil  of  the  censor 
has  been  active  enough  in  all  the  bel- 
ligerent countries  with  reference  to  articles 
containing  news  from  the  front  or  comment 
on  conditions,  we  believe  it  is  only  in  Ger- 
many that  whole  books  have  been  interdicted 
to  the  populace.  The  most  famous  of  these 
is  J' Accuse,  in  which  a  German  arraigns  his 
native  land  as  the  instigator  of  the  war. 
The  author  of  this,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be 
preparing  another  in  the  same  vein,  in  which 
he  strengthens  his  indictment.  But  the  latest 
work  to  fall  under  the  imperial  ban  is  a 
sensational  war  novel  bearing  the  appropriate 
title  of  "Inferno."  The  author.  Dr.  Stilge- 
bauer,  is  a  well-known  professor  and  man 
of  letters  of  Prankfort-on-the-Main.  His 
earlier  work  has  largely  consisted  of  accounts 
of  travel.  He  was  obliged  to  seek  a  pub- 
lisher for  his  book  in  Switzerland,  and  not 
only  was  its  sale  prohibited  in  Germany,  but 
the  mere  possession  of  such  an  incendiary 
work  is  forbidden. 

It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  French  writer, 
Sylvain  Bonmariage,  in  La  Revue  (Paris), 
that  the  following  estimate  of  the  work  is 
taken : 

Commandant  von  Berkersburg  is  an  aristocrat 
of  ancient  line,  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  But  here,  where  so  many  officers 
find  a  pretext  for  asserting  their  brutal  supe- 
riority to  the  rest  of  humanity,  the  commandaht, 
with  a  surprising  degree  of  culture,  finds  occa- 
sion merely  to  propound  his  skepticism,  and  to 
rationalize,  cigar  in  teeth,  upon  all  he  sees,  and 
all  that  occurs  about  him.  Though  the  author 
has  given  a  very  vivid  personality  to  this  un- 
looked  for  hero,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  he 
has    endued    him    with'    a    good    deal    of    himself. 

Berkersburg  is  a  man  of  courage.  He  exposes 
himself  to  the  enemy's  fire  with  a  noble  uncon- 
sciousness of  danger,  and  it  is  when  the  rain  of 
fire  from  the  machine-guns  is  heaviest  that  he 
relights  his  extinguished  Havana  with  the  greatest 
calm,  and  discourses  upon  events  with  the  most 
ill-humor. 

The  other  leading  characters  are  the  com- 
mandant's wife,  Melanie ;  Adolf,  who  is  a 
captain  under  von  Berkersburg,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Schlosser,  described  as  the  typical 
"swagger"  officer,  wearing  a  monocle  and 
carrying  the  traditional  Schneidigkeit,  or  re- 
fined and  supercilious  insolence,  to  heights  of 
perfection. 

The  commandant  gives  lofty  lectures  on  moral 


philosophy  to  Lieutenant  Schlosser,  and  poses  be- 
fore him  as  a  superior  being.  This  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  a  slave  to  human  pas- 
sions, like  other  folk,  notably  when  he  sends  to 
certain  death  the  sentimental  Captain  Adolf,  on 
the  day  he  learns  that  the  latter  is  his  wife's 
lover.  .  .  .  The  discourses  of  the  commandant 
are  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  book.  .  .  . 
Lieutenant  Schlosser  complains  at  the  beginning 
of  the  invasion  of  suspecting  attacks  in  the  vil- 
lages from  francs-tireurs.  Instantly  the  com- 
mandant undertakes  to  justify  them.  "These  are 
brave  fellows  defending  their  country,"  he  cries, 
"and  if  Germany  were  invaded,  please  God, 
every  house,  every  mill,  every  clump  of  bushes, 
would  serve  as  ambuscade  for  such  sharp- 
shooters." And  he  adds:  "Lieutenant  Schlosser, 
would  you  treat  these  as  'rascals  to  be  hanged?'" 
And  when  Schlosser  objects  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  death  on  the.  battlefield  and 
assassination  the  commander  cries:  "One  of  our 
poets  has  made  a  hero  of  a  man  who  slew  an 
enemy  of  Germany  in  cowardly  manner,  and  we 
have  been  brought  up  to  learn  by  heart  the  work 
that  exalts  him."  Schlosser  is  stupefied. 
"War,"  concludes  Berkersburg,  "does  nothing  but 
engender  futile  hatreds."  But  immediately  after 
that  declaration  he  gives  Adolf  the  order  to  take 
a  squad  and  reconnoiter  the  village  to  be  occu- 
pied. The  captain  has  a  sudden  comprehension 
that  he  is  being  sent  to  his  death  and  understands 
why.  The  commandant  lights  a  cigar  and  smiles 
as  he  wishes  him  good  luck.  Adolf  obeys  with- 
out complaint  and  is  shot  by  a  boy  of  fifteen  from 
the  window  of  a  farmhouse.  To  avenge  the 
death  of  the  man  he  has  sent  to  that  death  with 
so  much  detachment,  Berkersburg  orders  that  the 
village  be  burned  and  pillaged.  And  while  the 
fire  consumes  the  houses,  while  the  peasants  who 
have  not  been  massacred  are  flying,  crazed  with 
emotion  and  horror,  while  his  soldiers  are  looting 
the  place  at  their  will,  the  commandant  lights  a 
cigar    and   jests   with    Schlosser. 

While  the  latter  tells  him  of  the  infamy  of  the 
populace  and  his  happiness  at  taking  stern  meas- 
ures with  them,  the  battalion  chief  justifies  the 
peasants  and  asks  Schlosser  what  ought  to  be,  in 
his  opinion,  the  mental  attitude  of  people  whose 
houses  and  crops  are  being  burned,  who  are  being 
ruined  and  humiliated.  .  .  .  But  even  as  he 
talks  a  native  of  the  village  kills  him  by  a  blow 
in  the  back  with  a  pitchfork. 

All  this  is  remarkably  described  and  staged. 
One  detail  evokes  a  thousand  others,  and  the 
author  seeks  to  condense  his  descriptions  as  much 
as  possible  to  render  the  action  more  dramatic. 
As  we  have  just  proved  he  largely  borrows  the 
process  of  the  modern   French  novel. 

M.  Bonmariage  considers  the  third  book 
of  the  novel  the  weakest,  since  it  lacks  the 
philosophy  of  the  dead  commandant.  It  is 
concerned  largely  with  the  sentimental  la- 
ments of  the  Baroness,  and  the  contrasting 
sentiments  of  the  officers  who  glory  in  war. 
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The  author  insists  felicitously  upon  this  con- 
trast, which  must  be  one  of  the  most  piquant 
aspects  of  German  life  in  these  days  of  ruin  and 
terror.  He  seems  even  to  have  added  a  note 
of  caricature,  which  at  times  becomes  ferocious. 
.  .  .  The  facility  with  which  the  German  ladies 
melt  into  tears,  and  the  bragging  of  the  officers 
who  feel  contempt  for  human  life  and  the  dis- 
asters of  the  war,  provides  a  series  of  tableaux 
which  at  times  seem  ironic.  .  .  .  And  since  the 
author  no  longer  has  his  hero  to  philosophize,  he 
makes  use  of  the  voice  of  the  Baroness,  now 
indignant,  now  surcharged  with  sobs,  which  finally 
declares  that  all  the  passions  of  the  war  have 
ended  in  demolishing  the  bases  of  civilization, 
that  now  everything  is  permitted  and  that  "liar 
and  justice  are  things  forever  opposed  since  a 
chancellor  of  the  empire  has  officially  proclaimed 
to  the  ivorld  that  'Necessity  knoius  no  laiv.' " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  profound  influence 
which  Anatole  France  and  Bourget  have  exerted 


upon  Stiigebauer.  The  psychologic  preoccupation 
is  constant.  .  .  .  The  character  of  the  com- 
mandant is  completely  revealed  to  us  in  his  dis- 
course. .  .  .  Like  Bourget  he  takes  pleasure  in 
giving  to  events  only  the  significance  which  con- 
forms to  the  characters  of  his  personages.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  more  than  a  document,  more  than 
a  testimony.  It  is  the  blazing  proof  of  a  sort 
of  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  in  Ger- 
many. Did  not  a  professor  of  the  University  of 
Munich  recently  declare  that  "the  moment  has 
come  for  Germany  to  examine  her  conscience"? 
At  any  rate,  without  too  bold  a  prediction,  we 
can  affirm  that  the  minute  description  of  so  many 
horrors  in  a  country  where  war  has  been  ennobled 
and  exalted  in  every  way  means  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sincere  regret  and  a  genuine  search 
for  responsibility.  And  the  double  fact  of 
interdiction  of  sales  or  possession  of  this  book 
in  Germany  gives  it  a  compelling  presumption  of 
verity. 


ALAN  SEEGER:    SOLDIER  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  LEGION  OF  FRANCE 


WHEN  the  history  of  the  American  sol- 
diers who  fought  in  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  is  written  after  the  war  is  over,  one 
page  will  bear  the  record  of  the  serious  loss 
to  literature  and  to  the  forces  of  American 
manhood  in  the  death  of  Alan 
Seeger,  a  young  American  poet, 
who  was  killed  in  action  on  July 
4,  1916. 

The  great  French  advance  be- 
gan on  July  1.  On  the  evening 
of  the  4th  the  Legion  was  ordered 
to  clear  the  enemy  out  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Belloy-en-Santerre.  The 
attacking  column  received  the  fire 
of  six  German  machine  guns  con- 
cealed in  a  "hollow  way,"  Alan 
Seeger  fell,  wounded  in  several 
places,  and  as  his  comrades  swept 
past  him  to  cover  the  heavy  losses 
inflicted  by  the  machine-gun  fire, 
they  heard  him  singing  a  march- 
ing song  in  English.  The  Legion 
took  the  village,  but  for  some  rea- 
son the  wounded  were  not  gath- 
ered from  the  battlefield  that  night 
morning  Alan  Seeger  was  dead. 

A  comrade  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  an 
EgA'ptian,  Rif  Bear,  was  the  last  man  to  see 
him  alive.  He  writes  in  an  account  of  the 
attack : 

.    The   first   section    (Alan's   section)    formed    the 
right,  and  mine  formed  the  left  wing.     After  the 


first  bound  forward  we  lay  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  I  saw  the  first  section  advancing  beyond  us 
and  making  toward  the  extreme  right  of  the  vil- 
lage. I  caught  sight  of  Seeger  and  called  to  him, 
making  a  sign  with  my  hand.     He  answered  with 


smile. 


ALAN    SEEGER,   THE 
SOLDIER-POET 


In  the 


He  was  the  tallest  man  in  the 
section ;  his  head  erect  and  pride  in 
his  eye.  I  saw  him  running  forward 
with  fixed  bayonet. 

Alan  Seeger's  poems  are  now 
published  with  an  eloquent  pref- 
ace by  William  Archer,  contain- 
ing much  biographical  matter 
and  letters  written  by  him  dur- 
ing his  two  years  of  warfare. 
Quite  a  good  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten of  the  manhood  of  boys 
trained  in  the  English  public 
schools.  Alan  Seeger  is  typical 
of  the  j'ourig  men  produced  by 
the  best  American  educational 
institutions.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1888,  and  lived 
during  his  early  boyhood  on 
Staten  Island,  where  he  attended 
the  Staten  Island  Academy.  La- 
ter he  became  a  pupil  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  and  after  a  period  spent  with  his  par- 
ents in  Mexico,  studied  at  the  Hackley 
School,  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  later  at 
Har\'ard  College.  In  1911,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  quietly  in  a  room  near  the 
Musee  de  Cluny,  writing  the  poems  of  his 
"Juvenilia"  and  studying  literature  and  life. 
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In  1914,  along  with  others  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion of  France.  On  June  18,  1915,  he  wrote 
to  his  mother: 

You  must  not  be  anxious  about  my  not  coming 
back.  The  chances  are  about  ten  to  one  that  I 
will.  But  if  I  should  not,  you  must  be  proud  like 
a  Spartan  mother,  and  feel  that  it  is  your  contri- 
bution to  the  triumph  of  the  cause  whose  right- 
eousness you  feel  so  keenly.  Everybody  should 
take  part  in  this  struggle,  which  is  to  have  so 
decisive  an  effect,  not  only  on  the  nations  engaged, 
but  on  all  humanity.  There  should  be  no  neu- 
trals, but  everyone  should  bear  some  part  of  the 
burden.  If  so  large  a  part  should  fall  to  your 
share,  you  would  be  in  so  far  superior  to  other 
women,  and  should  be  correspondingly  proud. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  regret,  for  I  could 
not  have  done  otherwise  than  what  I  did,  and  I 
think  I  could  not  have  done  better.  Death  is 
nothing  terrible,  after  all.  It  may  mean  some- 
thing even  more  wonderful  than  life.  It  cannot 
mean  anything  worse  to  the  good  soldier. 

While  he  did  not  regret  the  choice  he  had 
made,  and  accepted  the  hard  life  with  calm 
cheerfulness,  he  admitted  that  modern  war- 
fare was  "anything  but  romantic.  For  the 
artilleryman  it  is  doubtless  very  interesting, 
but  the  poor  common  soldier  has  a  pretty 
mean  time  of  it." 

His  rule  is  simply  to  dig  himself  a  hole  in  the 
ground'  and  to  keep  hidden  in  it  as  tightly  as 
possible.  Continually  under  the  fire  of  opposing 
batteries,  he  is  yet  never  allowed  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  enemy.  Exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
war,  but  with  none  of  the  enthusiasm  or  splendid 
elan,  he  is  condemned  to  sit  like  an  animal  in 
its  burrow  and  hear  the  shells  whistle  over  his 
head  and  take  their  little  daily  toll  from  his 
comrades. 

The  winter  morning  dawns  with  gray  skies  and 
the  hoar  frost  on  the  fields.  His  feet  are  numb, 
his  canteen  frozen,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  make 
a  fire.  The  winter  night  falls  with  its  prospect 
of  sentry  duty,  and  the  continual  apprehension  of 
the  hurried  call  to  arms;  he  is  not  even  permitted 
to  light  a  candle,  but  must  fold  himself  in  his 
blanket  and  lie  down,  cramped  in  the  dirty  straw, 
to  sleep  as  best  he  may.  How  different  from 
the  popular  notion  of  the  evening  campfire,  the 
songs,  and  good  cheer! 

Jean  Richepin,  of  the  French  Academy, 
wrote  of  Alan  Seeger's  poems  that  "they  are 
beautiful  and  of  the  very  first  order.  They 
are  even  too  beautiful  to  admit  of  transla- 


tion." The  French  paper,  Le  Matin,  said  of 
his  "Champagne,  1914-15"  that  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  would  have  signed  it."  His  poems 
are  sincere,  closely  following  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  great  English  poets.  Eagerness 
for  life,  a  proud  delight  in  experience,  the 
acceptance  of  life  (as  Mr.  Archer  writes)  "as 
a  glorious  gift,"  characterizes  them  as  a 
whole.     They  will  achieve  permanence. 

In  the  poem  "I  Have  a  Rendezvous  With 
Death, "^  one  finds  that  he  felt  the  prescience 
of  his  fate  even  as  Rupert  Brooke  did  and 
Charles  Hamilton  Sorley,  the  young  Cam- 
bridge poet: 

"I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
At  some  disputed  barricade, 
When  spring  comes  back  with  rustling  shade 
And    apple-blossoms    fill    the    air — 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
When  spring  brings  back  blue  days  and  fair. 

And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  true, 
I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous." 

In  "Champagne,  1914-15,"  his  tribute  to 
the  fallen  soldiers  of  France,  he  is  sure  that 
the  dreams  of  their  youth  shall  not  fail  of 
attainment  somewhere: 

"So  shall  one  coveting  no  higher  plane 
Than  nature  clothes  in  color,  flesh,  and  tone. 
Even  from  the   grave   put  upward  to  attain 
The  dreams  youth  cherished,  missed,  and  might 
have  known; 

And  that  strong  need  that  strove  unsatisfied 
Toward  earthly  beauty  in  all   forms  it  wore, 
Not  death  itself  shall  utterly  divide 
From  the  beloved  shapes  it  thirsted  for." 

In  his  "Ode  to  the  Memory  of  American 
Volunteers  Fallen  in  France,"  he  wrote  the 
lines  that  will  remain  his  epitaph : 

"And  on  those  furthest  rims  of  hallowed  ground 
Where  the  forlorn,  the  gallant  charge  expires. 
Where  the  slain  bugler  has  long  ceased  to  sound, 
And  on  the  tangled  wires 

The  last  wild   rally  staggers,  crumbles,  stops, 
Withered  beneath  the  shrapnel's  iron  showers — 
Now  heaven  be  thanked,  we  gave  a  few  brave 

drops. 
Now    heaven    be    thanked,    a    few    brave    drops 
were  ours." 

I    »  ^____^_^^^-^^^— ^— ^^— ^^^— ^^^^— _^ 

1  Poems    by    Alan    Seeger.      Introduction    bv    William 
Archer.     Scribner's.      174  pp.     $1.25. 
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THE  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching, 
delivered  at  the  Yale  School  of  Religion  by 
President  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin 
College,  are  now  published  under  the  title,  "The 
Gospel  of  Good  Will."'  The  prefatory  quotation 
from  Shailer  Mathews  is  a  hint  of  the  fine 
temper  of  Dr.  Hyde's  work:  "The  democratic 
mind  attempts  to  apply  to  every  moral  sense  its 
tests  of  justice-giving,  service,  and  social  soli- 
darity." For  the  man  who  wants  a  practical 
gospel  to  live  by,  a  connecting  of  the  things  he 
really  believes  in  with  Christianity,  there  could 
be  no  book  more  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing than  this  interpretation  of  what 
the  author  calls  the  preacher's  "sixth 
commission,"  the  essence  of  the  g  s- 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Hyde 
writes  that  to  carry  good  will 
where  there  is  most  ill  will,  where 
the  actual  situation  is  most  painful,  is 
to  come  closest  to  it,  to  share  it 
most   and    serve    it   best. 


"The  Gift  of  Immortality,"^  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Raymond  F. 
West  Memorial  Lectures,  delivered 
at  Stanford  University,  1915,  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  Lewis  Slattery, 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York, 
contains  three  pregnant  discussions — 
"The  Responsibility  of  the  Individual 
to  Immortality,"  "The  Responsibility 
of  the  World  to  Immortality"  and 
"The  Responsibility  of  God  for  Im- 
mortality." Dr.  Slattery  expresses  the 
serene  faith  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  because  we  can  know  God  here  in  this  tem- 
poral life  our  immortality  is  safe  with  Him. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  in  "What  Jesus  Christ 
Thought  of  Himself,"'  has  written  an  illuminating 
interpretation  of  Christ's  self-revelation  in  the 
Gospels.  The  realization  of  the  significance  of 
Christ's  belief  in  His  own  Messiahship  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  our  acceptance  of  His 
divinity.  The  theology  of  the  book  takes  a  middle 
course  and  presents  a  rational  Christ,  a  divine 
Incarnation  manifesting  in  the  historical  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  material  is  arranged  for  con- 
venient use  in  Bible  classes   at  colleges. 

A  small  volume  by  Herbert  Booth,  son  of 
General  Booth,  which  he  calls  "The  Christian 
Confederacy,'"  presents  a  plan  for  the  organizing 

^The  Gospel  of  Good  Will.  By  William  De"  Witt 
Hyde.      Macmillan.      245   pp.      $1..S0. 

^  The  Gift  of  Immortality.  By  Charles  Lewis  Slattery. 
Houghton,   Mifflin.     235   pp.      $1. 

^  What  Jesus  Christ  Thought  of   Himself.      By   Anson 
Phelps   Stokes.      Macmillan.      114  pp.     $1. 
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of  true  followers  of  Christ  in  every  denorninatioiv 
into  a  union  to  work  within  the  churches  foi 
ideals  of  vital  Christianity.  The  book  asks  for 
cooperation  and  aid  to  realize  the  plan.  Dr.  H.  B, 
Riley,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Minneapolis, 
writes  that  "no  hour  of  history  ever  demanded 
a  volume  more  than  this  hour  demands  Mr. 
Booth's  book." 

"The  Meaning  of  the  Personal  Life,"'  by 
Newman  Smyth,  author  of  the  Lowell  Lectures  of 
1902,  "Through  Science  to  Faith,"  embodies  his 
research  and  study  since  that  date  in 
the  conclusions  of  the  present  vol- 
ume. He  has  sought  with  patient 
zeal  and  in  the  spirit  of  loving  kind- 
ness towards  humanity,  in  science, 
in  nature,  and  in  religious  faith 
for  the  secrets  of  the  mystery  of  life. 
He  writes  of  the  factors,  "energies 
and  elements  are  now  so  essential  to 
a  full  personal  consciousness,  that  wc 
must  assume  them  to  be  constitu- 
tive factors  of  the  future  life."  This 
work  is  vitalized  with  a  living  faith 
and  the  hope  that  is  centered  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  Reverend  William  A.  R.  Good- 
win, rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Rochester,  New  York,  has  written 
a  powerful  review  of  the  position  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  to-day 
in  "The  Church  Enchained.'"  The  in- 
troduction is  by  the  Right  Reverend 
David  H.  Greer,  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York,  who  writes  that  this  book  brings 
a  strong  and  timely  word  from  the  mind  of  one 
who  has  hope  of  the  ultimate  unity  of  Christen- 
dom. Dr.  Goodwin  warns  the  Church  to  fear  the 
tendency  of  materialization  and  secularization. 
The  appeal  of  Moody,  Billy  Sunday,  Christian 
Science,  and  the  many  modern  cults  to  the  masses 
shows  that  the  masses  want  and  must  have,  not 
an  elaborate  organization,  a  Christian  social  club, 
but  the  "personal  saving  and  healing  of  Christ." 
The  Church  is  at  present  enchained  in  its  own 
organizations  which  must  give  way  to  a  prac- 
tical unity  of  forces  under  adequate  leader- 
ship. As  a  text  for  a  chapter  on  "Conference, 
Co<)peration,  and  Unity,"  Dr.  Goodwin  has 
chosen  stanzas  of  powerful  spiritual  meaning 
from  Sidney  Lanier's  poem,  "The  Marshes  of 
Glynn." 

•*  The  Christian  Confederacy.  By  Herbert  Booth. 
Goodsi)eed    (Chicago).      162   pp.      50   cents. 

^  The  Meaning  of  the  Personal  Life.  By  Newman 
Smyth.      Scrilincrs.      .^62    pp.      $2. 

"  The  Church  Enchained.  By  Wm.  A.  R.  Goodwin. 
Dutton.     372  pp.     $1.25. 
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POETRY,  NEW  AND  OLD 


THE  poetic  work  of  Charles  Hamilton  Sorley,^ 
late  of  Marlborough  College  and  some  time 
captain  in  the  Suffolk  Regiment,  has  the  double  ap- 
peal of  beauty  and  of  pathos.  It  is  astonishing 
that  a  boy  of  eighteen  should  have  written  poetry 
of  so  high  an  order  filled  with  such  precocious 
maturity  of  thought.  Sorley  was  born  in  old 
Aberdeen  in  1895.  From  1900  he  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge and  was  at  Marlborough  College  from 
September,  1908,  to  December,  1913,  when  he 
received  a  scholarship  at  the  University  College, 
Oxford.  After  leaving  school  he  spent  six  months 
in  Germany  and  returned  to  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He 
was  gazetted  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventh  Battalion  of  the  Suffolk  Regi- 
ment in  August,  1914,  lieutenant  in 
November,  and  captain  the  follow- 
ing August.  In  May,  1915,  his  regi- 
ment was  sent  to  France,  and  Sorley 
was  killed  in  action  on  the  13th  of 
October  of  that  year. 

Poetry  seems  to  have  been  the 
natural  expression  of  his  mind,  yet 
he  hardly  sought  this  expression  un- 
til the  last  year  of  his  life.  In  a 
certain  mystic  quality  his  poems  are 
comparable  to  the  early  work  of 
W.  B.  Yeats;  in  intense  love  of  the 
very  soil  of  his  country,  to  the  son- 
nets of  Rupert  Brooke,  and  in  fatal- 
ism and  ardent,  heroic  realization  of 
the  values  of  life  and  death  to  our 
own  young  poet  so  lately  dead,  Alan 
Seeger.  In  May,  1915,  he  writes  in 
"Expectans  Expectavi": 

"This  sanctuary  of  my  soul 
Unwitting  I   keep  white   and  whole, 
Unlatched   and   lit,  if  Thou   shouldst  care 
To  enter  or  to  tarry  there." 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  few  words  to  do  more 
than  suggest  the  beauty  of  the  poems  of  this  col- 
lection ;  "Two  Sonnets,"  "To  Poets,"  "Rooks,"  and 
"Le  Revenant"  are  among  those  that  show  his  per- 
sonal vision  and  the  riches  of  a  character  that 
hurried  toward  sacrifice  and  pain  as  a  runner 
toward  a  goal.  A  sonnet,  "To  Germany,"  shows 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  he  could 
see  over  it  to  the  light  of  some  far  morning  when 
nations  should  have  grown  as  "loving-kind" 
brothers: 

TO    GERMANY 

You  are  blind  like  us.  Your  hurt  no  man  designed. 
And  no  man  claimed  the  conquest  of  your  land. 
But  gropers  both  through  fields  of  thought  confined 
We  stumble  and  we  do  not  understand. 
You  only  saw  your  future  bigly  planned. 
And  we  the  tapering  paths  of  our  own  mind. 
And  in  each  other's  dearest  ways  we  stand. 
And  hiss  and  hate.    And  the  blind  fight  the  blind. 

When  it  is  peace,  then  we  may  view  again 

With  new  won   eyes   each  other's   truer   form 

And  wonder.   Grown  more  loving-kind  and  warm 

We'll  grasp  firm  hands  and  laugh  at  the  old  pain. 

When  it  is  peace.     But  until  peace  the  storm. 

The  darkness,  and  the  thunder  and  the  rain. 

^  Marlborough  and  Other  Poems.  By  Charles  H. 
Sorley.     Putnam's.      108   pp.      $1. 


CHARLES    H.    SORLEY 


"Songs  of  Armageddon  and  Other  Poems,""  by 
George  Sylvester  Viereck,  editor  of  The  Father- 
land, contains  three  groups  of  poems:  Patriotic 
songs  of  German  sentiment,  tributes  to  certain 
prominent  men  lately  dead,  and  a  group  of  lyrics, 
largely  love  poems.  Mr.  Viereck  has  been  writing 
more  prose  than  poetry  in  recent  years  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  pass  judgment  on  his  rank 
among  American  poets  without  reading  his  earlier 
work  in  connection  with  this  volume.  These 
poems  seem  the  lyrical  echoes  of  a  period  of 
transition.  They  have  strength  and  lyrical 
virility,  in  particular  "The  Doubles," 
"The  Rebel,"  and  the  sonnet  "Re- 
pentance." 

"Utterance  and  Other  Poems,"^  a 
third  volume  of  verse  by  Angela 
Morgan,  bears  a  message  to  humanity 
that  "beauty  must  wait"  until  justice 
can  be  girded  forth  to  remake  a 
shattered  world.  The  poems  are  in- 
tense, concentrated  urgings  for  the 
perception  of  the  deeper  life  of  the 
soul.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond,  Mrs. 
Walter  Graeme  Ladd,  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

John  G.  Neihardt,  author  of  the 
American  epic,  "The  Song  of  Hugh 
Glass,"  has  selected  poems  for  a 
new  volume  from  three  former  col- 
lections of  lyrics  —  "A  Bundle  of 
Myrrh"  (1907),  "Man-Song"  (1909), 
and  "The  Stranger  at  the  Gate" 
(1912).  The  poems  that  have  been 
most  widely  read  in  these  volumes  are  published 
together  with  other  new  poems  under  the  title, 
"The  Quest."*  To  realize  the  scope,  the  power 
and  promise  of  American  lyric  poetry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  work  of  John  G.  Neihardt. 
Here  are  no  borrowings,  no  mimicking  of  other 
poets,  but  personal  vision,  fire,  and  the  fruit  of 
experience. 

Sympathy  with  the  human  side  of  toil,  realism, 
and  descriptive  power  give  deserved  popularity 
to  the  poetry  of  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  one  of 
the  foremost  of  the  younger  English  poets.  His 
last  book,  "Livelihood,"  pictures  the  lives  of 
workers,  incidentally  their  emotional  reactions  and 
states  of  mind."  Mr.  Gibson  is  lecturing  in  the 
United  States. 

To  the  persons  who  like  the  newer  schools  of 
verse  and  enjoy  the  study  of  the  processes  of  the 
mind,  and  to  all  poets,  one  heartily  commends 
"The  Jig  of  Forslin,"'  a  most  extraordinary  novel 
in  verse  by  Conrad  Aiken.  Forslin,  meditating  in 
a  library,  escapes  mentally  into  the  world  of  half- 
desire  that  continually  floats  through  the  brain. 
He    lives    the    latent,    suppressed    impulses   which 

^  Songs  of  Armageddon  and  Other  Poems.  By  George 
Sylvester  Viereck.      Mitchell    Kennerley.      60   pp.      $1. 

'  Utterance  and  Other  Poems.  By  Angela  Morgan. 
Baker,  Taylor  Co.      106  pp.     $1.40. 

*  The  Quest.  By  John  G.  Neihardt.  Macmillan.  181 
pp.     $1.25. 

^  Livelihood.  By  Wilfrid  W.  Gibson.  Macmillan. 
119  pp.     $1.25. 

»  The  Jig  of  Forslin.  By  Conrad  Aiken.  The  Four 
Seas  Co.      127  pp.     $1.25. 
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Freud  analyzes  in  his  psychology,  searching 
"through  labyrinthine  darkness  seeking  the  strange 
cool  secret  of  ourselves."  And  at  the  end  of  the 
adventure  the  poet  writes  that  we  do  not  lose 
even  our   dreams: 

"We  hold  them  all,  they  walk  our  dreams  forever, 
Nothing  perishes  in  that  haunted  air, 
Nothing  but  is  immortal  there. 
And  we  ourselves  dying  with  all  our  worlds. 
Will  only  pass  the  ghostly  portal 
Into  another's  dream;  and  so  live  on 
Through  dream  to  dream  immortal." 

Hilaire  Belloc,  who,  as  Joyce  Kilmer  writes 
in  the  preface  to  his  book  "Verses,"  is  "a  poet 
who  happens  to  be  known  chiefly  for  his  prose," 
hhs  written  a  volume  of  rollicking  song,  ballads 
that  charm  with  sheer  whimsicality  and  care-free 
lilt.^  A  book  that  will  rest  the  mind  weary  of 
the  "strong  note"  in  poesy,  and  give  a  jolly  hour 
of  pure  intellectual  enjoyment.  Belloc  is  surely 
cased  in  the  skin  of  his  own  minstrel,  Peter 
Wanderwide,  who  sings  that  God  will  save  him 
on  the  Judgment  Day  because  of  his  singing,  his 
conviviality  and  good  will: 

•         "Almighty  God  will  surely  cry, 

St.   Michael  1     Who   is   this   that  stands 
With    Ireland   in   his   dubious   eye, 
And   Perigord   between  his  hands? 

"And  on  his  arm   the    stirrup-thongs, 
And  in  his  gait  the  narrow  seas, 
And  in  his  mouth  Burgundian  songs, 
But  in  his  heart  the  Pyrenees." 

In  a  book  of  new  Belgian  poems,  "Les  Trois 
Rois  et  Autres  Poems,""  by  Emile  Cammaerts, 
there  is  one  that  tells  the  story  of  "The  Old 
Peasant,"  a  Belgian  farmer  who  refused  to  leave 
the  ruins  of  his  farmhouse  before  Dixmude,  and 
has  sowed  grain  each  spring  before  the  lines  of 
trenches  only  to  save  out  of  the  wreck  of  war  a 
few  measures  of  wheat.  These  measures  he  hides 
in  a  cellar  where  he  sleeps  during  the  day, 
waiting  for  spring,  when  he  will  again  sow  close 
to  the  enemy's  lines.  Here  is  poetry!  War  takes 
its  course,  but  the  higher  law  is  that  wheat  must 
grow  and  be  reaped,  the  soil  must  produce. 
Another  remarkable  poem  commemorates  the 
achievement  of  the  late  Flight  Lieutenant  Warne- 
ford,  V.  C.  The  text  of  these  poems  is  printed 
in  both  French  and  English. 

"The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Hay,"' 
collected  and  edited  by  his  son,  Clarence  Hay, 
contains  many  poems  now  collected  for  the  first 
time.  There  is  a  new  Pike  County  Ballad, 
"Benoni  Young,"  a  stirring  patriotic  ballad  of 
Mobile  Bay;  "After  You  Pilot,"  a  group  of  melo- 
dious sonnets  and  miscellaneous  lyrics.  Of  the 
later,  "Rhymes,"  apparently  dates  back  to  the 
first  months  of  the  Civil  War.  The  others,  with 
three  exceptions,  were  written  between  1890  and 
1896.  Hay's  most  popular  ballad,  "Little  Breech- 
es,"   first    appeared    in    the    Weekly    Tribune    in 

1  Verses  by  Hilaire  Belloc.  Lawrence  Gomme.  91  pp. 
$1.25. 

'  New  Belgian  Poems.  By  Emile  Cammaerts.  John 
Lane.     123  pp.     $1.35. 


1870.  Shortly  afterwards  "Jim  Bludso,"  "Banty 
Tim"  and  "The  Heathen  Chinee"  were  published 
and  achieved  a  popularity  equaled  to  those  other 
American  writings  with  which  Hay's  poems  are 
often  compared,  Lowell's  Bigeloio  Papers,  and  the 
work  of  Brete  Harte.  From  1897  onwards.  Hay 
wrote  but  little  poetry.  Only  three  sonnets  be- 
longing to  this  later  period  have  been  discovered 
for  this  volume.  They  are  "To  Theodore  Roose- 
velt," "Thanatos  Athanatos,"  and  "Peace." 

PEACE 
Trembling  of  purple  banners  in  the  fight. 
Wild    neigh   of   horses    in    destruction's   path. 
Howling  of  trumpets  answering  yells  of  wrath, 
Dim  eyes  where  slowly  fades  the  living  light; 
And  on  the  plains  the  ghastly  heaped-up  death 
O'er  which  the  guns  thunder  their   dull    refrain; 
And  summer  is  shamed   and   Autumn  grieves  in 

rain. 
And  carnage  breathes  abroad  a  hateful  breath. 

Back!  O  thou  nightmare  of  the  tired  world's  rest! 
The  Spring  sees  blooming  at  the  mother's  breast 
Pink  mouths  of  babes  with  cooing  laughter  rife; 
While  from  the  valley  to  the   mountain   springs, 
Amid  the  rustle  of  zephyrs  and  of  wings, 
Sound  like  young  heart-beats,  all  the  bells  of  life. 

One  of  the  permanent  and  notable  memorials 
to  the  tercentennial  of  Shakespeare's  death,  and 
also  one  of  the  choicest  book  offerings  of  the  year, 
is  the  first  Variorum  Edition  of  "The  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare,'"  edited  by  Raymond  Alden.  Vari- 
ous critical  and  explanatory  matters  included  in 
the  volume  will  be  sources  of  joy  to  students  of 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Alden  gives  copious  notes,  the 
elucidation  of  disputed  historical  points,  dates  of 
composition,  sources,  analogues,  theories  as  to  the 
identity  of  "the  friend,"  mentioned  in  the  dedica 
tion,  and  of  the  "rival  poet,"  mentioned  in  sev, 
eral  sonnets,  also  a  history  of  the  book  "Willobi( 
His  Avisa,"  published  in  1594,  and  so  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  discussion  of  Shakespeare's 
sonnets. 

Other  excellent  books  of  verse  are  "Poems  of 
the  Great  War,"  selected  by  J.  W.  Cunliffe 
(Macmillan),  a  collection  of  war  poems  from 
prominent  poets  of  England,  Ireland  and  the 
United  States;  "The  Lamp  of  Poor  Souls,"  very 
beautiful  poems  of  great  delicacy  and  charm  by 
Marjorie  Pickthall  (John  Lane)  ;  "The  Cam- 
bridge Book  of  Poetry  for  Children,"  a  fine  an- 
thology selected  and  edited  by  Kenneth  Grahame 
(Putnam's)  ;  "Bugle  Echoes,"  the  really  notable 
poems  evoked  by  the  Civil  War,  edited  by  Francis 
Browne  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.);  "Things  as 
They  Are,"  Berton  Braley's  songs  of  the  com- 
mon things  of  life,  rhymes  that  keep  step  with 
everyday  (George  H.  Doran),  and  two  slender 
books  from  Nicholas  Brown,  the  Philadelphia 
publisher — "Vie  de  Bordeaux,"  by  Pitts  Sanborn, 
the  soul  of  old  Bordeaux  interpreted  in  free 
verse,  and  "Nine  Poems  from  a  Valetudinarian," 
by  Donald  Evans,  who  has  forsaken  the  poetry 
of  Futurism  and  written  in  academic  strophes  of 
such  quality  one  wishes  for  more  of  them. 

^  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Hay.  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin.      272  pp.     $5. 

*  The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Raymond 
Alden.      Houghton,   Mifflin.      542  pp.     $6. 
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<«  \  HANDY  Guide  for  Beggars,  Especially 
ii.  Those  of  the  Poetic  Fraternity,'"  by 
Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay,  tells  the  story  of  various 
tramping  trips  in  obscure  country  districts  of  New 
Jersey,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  Now  and  again  one  is 
reminded  of  Lamb,  and,  in  a  certain  austere  joy 
of  the  road  and  of  solitude,  of  Hazlitt,  and — 
this  to  Mr.  Lindsay's  credit — of  "The  Adventures 
of  Sindbad,  the  Sailor." 

These  are  his  rules  of  the  road:  "Keep  away 
from  cities;  keep  away  from  railroads.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  money  and  carry  no  baggage. 
Ask  for  dinner  about  a  quarter  after  eleven;  ask 
for  supper,  lodging  and  breakfast  about  a  quarter 
of  five.  Travel  alone;  be  neat,  deliberate,  chaste 
and  civil ;  preach  the  Gospel  of  Beauty."  One  of 
the  several  interludes  Jn  verse  renews  the  poet's 
vow  to  the  open  road : 

"Arm  me  against  great  towns,  strong  spirits  old. 
St.    Francis,   keep    me    road-worn,   music-fed. 
Help  me  to  look  upon  the  poorhouse  bed 
As  a  most  fitting  death,  more  dear  than  gold. 

Help  me  to  seek  the   sunburned  groups  afield, 
The   iron   folk,  the   pioneers  freeborn. 
Make  me  to  voice  the  tall   men  in  the  corn. 

Let    boyhood's    wildflower    days    a    bright    fruit 
yield." 

Jane  Addams  writes  of  our  great.  Protean 
mother,  race  memory,  in  "The  Long  Road  of 
Woman's  Memory,"-  a  volume  that  draws  conclu- 
sions from  the  experiences  related  to  her  by 
different  types  of  women  who  came  to  Hull 
House  for  personal  aid  and  in  many  instances 
to  investigate  the  myth  of  the  "Devil  Baby,"  said 
to  have  been  born  there.  She  sees  clearly  a 
thing  that  only  thoughtful  women  attempt  to 
understand,  that  race  memory  holds  the  essential 
unity  of  man's  age-long  spiritual  effort,  and  that 
in  this  memory  is  the  power  that  guards  the  finest 
achievements  of  the  present,  and  safeguards  fu- 
ture generations.  The  phenomena  of  tribal  loyalty 
and  woman's  "deepest  instinct,"  that  the  child 
in  her  body  must  be  made  to  live,  have  impressed 
Miss  Addams  with  peculiar  force  as  viewed 
against  the  background  of  her  life  work  and  un- 
usual opportunities  for  observation.  She  com- 
pletes a  fine,  thoughtful,  and  suggestive  work 
with  a  chapter  on  her  own  personal  interpretative 
memory. 

What  do  you  actually  do  when  you  read?  Is 
it  what  you  ought  to  do,  that  is,  understandingly 
become  a  factor  in  the  creative  process  of  build- 
ing your  own  mental  and  spiritual  cosmos?  One 
remembers  apropos  of  Mr.  Kerfoot's  book,  "How 
to  Read,'"  that  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  said  in  an 
address  delivered  before  a  book  trade  society  in 
London  that  he  always  felt  "safe  and  comfort- 
able   and   happy   in    the   presence   of   anyone   who 

/A  Handy   Ouide   for    Beggars.      By   Nicholas   Vachel 
Undsay.      Macniillaii.      205   pp.      $1.25. 
.J  The    Long    Road    of    Woman's    Memory.      By    Tane 
Addams.      Macmillan.      168  pp.      $1.25 

Tif«"°"'  ol'i    ^''^''-       Sy    J-     ^-     Kerfoot;       Houghton, 
Mifflin.     297  pp.     $1.25. 


was  really  fond  of  reading."  Likewise  Mr.  Nicoll 
agrees  with  the  highly  esteemed  critic  of  Life, 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  people  have  learned 
in  the  proper  sense  how  to  read.  Mr.  Kerfoot 
goes  farther  and  gives  us  the  mechanics  of  the 
art  and  enough  inspiration  to  make  us  desire  to 
learn  them.  There  is  something  of  the  fervor  of 
the  prophet  about  the  book.  One  suspects  that 
the  real  thesis  is  Jeremiah  XV:16 — "Thy  words 
were  found  and  I  did  eat  them,  and  thy  word 
was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart." 
"To  eat  words"  is  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
structure  of  our  minds,  and  this  is  the  art  of 
reading,  which,  of  course,  must  be  guarded  by  a 
restrictive  selective  judgment  as  to  what  to  read. 

The  story  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public,"^ the  song  that  set  a  nation  singing,  has 
been  eloquently  retold  by  Florence  Howe  Hall,  a 
daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  The  original 
draft  of  the  hymn  is  dated  November,  186L  It 
was  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  Febru- 
ary,  1862. 

Joseph  McCabe,  once  a  Franciscan  monk,  now 
writer,  philosopher,  and  ultra-modernist,  has  in 
"The  Tyranny  of  Shams"^  written  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  books  of  the  year,  that  challenges  our 
conceptions  of  modern  life  and  expresses  faith 
in  practically  all  the  so-called  heresies  of  our 
age.  He  is  violent  in  the  hope  of  bringing  our 
humanism  under  lock  and  key  in  the  coffers  of 
our  ideals  down  into  actual  practise.  His  book 
reflects  the  truth  that  moves  the  practical  world 
of  unselfish  effort  to-day,  no  matter  what  name 
this  truth  goes  by.  The  headings  of  the  essays 
are:  "The  Philosophy  of  Revolt,"  "The  Military 
Sham,"  "The  Follies  of  Sham  Patriotism,"  "Po- 
litical Shams,"  "The  Distribution  of  Wealth," 
"Idols  of  the  Home,"  "The  Future  of  Woman," 
"Shams  of  the  School,"  "The  Education  of  the 
Adult,"  and  "The  Clerical  Sham." 

A  sense  of  the  eternal  freshness  of  life,  a 
return  to  a  child's  wonder  at  the  whole  moving, 
objective  world  is  the  essence  of  a  delightful 
and  companionable  little  brown  book  by  Joyce 
Kilmer:  "The  Circus  and  Other  Essays.""  The 
author  makes  it  clear  that  some  of  us  happily 
able  to  leap  free  of  adult  enslavements  can  find 
an  "annual  draught  of  poetry"  in  the  pomp  of 
the  yearly  visit  of  "the  greatest  show  on  earth." 
An  amusing  bit  of  satire  and  humor,  "The  Aboli- 
tion of  Poets,"  suggests  the  way  in  which  the 
craft  will  naturally  disappear  and  we  shall  have 
a  mechanical  device  to  produce  poems  of  standard 
perfection.  "Noon  Hour  Adventuring,"  which 
every  stranger  In  New  Yqrk  should  read,  skims 
the  surface  of  the  possibilities  of  a  wisely  spent 
noon  hour  In  the  city.  Mr.  Kilmer  has  even 
written  poetically  of  the  daily  trip  of  the  com- 
muter, and  of  the  "subway,"  and  he  has  analyzed 
our    post-Christmas    moods    in    "The    Day    After 

■*  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  Bv  Florence 
Howe   Hall.      Harper's.      130   pp.      Ill,      50   cents. 

^  The  Tyranny  of  Shams.  By  loscj)!)  McCabe.  Dodd, 
Mead.     296  pp.     $1.50. 

"  The  Circus  and  Other  Essays.  By  Joyce  Kilmer. 
Lawrence   Comme.      79  pp.      $1. 
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Christmas."  One  of  the  best  essays  Is  the  memo- 
rial to  "a  clown  named  John  Bunny."  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  the  art  of 
the  moving  picture,  but  Mr.  Kilmer  has  some- 
thing new  to  say  about  it  in  this  tribute  to  the 
man  who  made  millions  laugh. 

The  finest  and  most  moving  poetry  and  prose 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  been  edited  in  par- 
ticular for  students  of  literature  by  Frank  Cheney 
Hersey,  of  Harvard  College.^  He  writes  in  the 
preface  that  Americans  should  hold  Raleigh's 
memory  dear  for  "he  it  was  who  was  responsible 
for  this  country  being  an  English-speaking  nation 
based  on  English  common  law  and  democratic 
institutions,"  and  that  the  tercentenary  of  his  death 
comes  most  appropriately  when  'his  spirit  ani- 
mates the  embattled  empire  he  'toiled  terribly' 
to  found."  The  selections  include,  aside  from  the 
introductory  sketch  of  his  life,  twenty-six  selec- 
tions, those  popularly  known  and  others  difficult 
to  find,  such  as  The  21st  Book  of  the  Lost  Poem, 
"Cynthia,"  written  in  praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
pages  from  "The  Discovery  of  Guiana,"  "A 
Relation  of  the  Cadiz  Action,"  and  "A  Report 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Fight  About  the  Isles  of 
Azores."  Portraits  of  Raleigh  and  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  and  cuts  from  old  paintings  and  draw- 
ings illustrate  this  volume.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  a  cut  of  '"The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  1588,"  engraved  from  the  tapestry 
hangings  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"Your  Boy  and  His  Training,""  by  Edwin 
Puller,  a  book  for  parents,  has  the  approval  of 
the  National  Boy  Scout  Organization.  The  sug- 
gestive chapters  on  friendly  relations  between 
parents  and  growing  boys,  on  child  psychology 
and  that  on  adolescence  make  this  an  exceeding 
valuable  book  for  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  proper  training  of 
the  young. 

"The  Intelligence  of 
Woman,'"  by  W.  L. 
George,  the  champion 
of  Feminism  in  Eng- 
land and  author  of  the 
novels,  "The  Second 
Blooming"  and  "The 
Stranger's  Wedding," 
has  great  courage,  in- 
sight, and  intellectual 
sweep  in  analyzing  the 
minds  of  contemporary 
women.  Mr.  George 
believes  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the 
male  and  female  in- 
tellect are  solely  due 
to  environmental  con- 
ditions and  old  sug- 
gestions. The  chapters 
succeeding  the  title  chapter  discuss  "Feminist  In- 
tentions," "Uniforms  for  Women,"  "The  Down- 
fall of  the  Home,"  "The  Break-Up  of  the  Fam- 
ily," and  "Some  Notes  on  Marriage." 

1  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Hersey.  Mac- 
millan.      109  pp.      111.      50  cents. 

^  Your  Boy  and  His  Training.  By  Edwin  Puller. 
Appletons.     281    pp.      $1.50. 

'The  Intelligence  of  Woman.  By  W.  L.  George. 
Little,   Brown.     244  pp.     $1.25. 


EDWIN    PULLER, 

(Author  of  "Your  Boy  and 

His    Training") 


RICHARD    BURTON 


Richard  Burton,  in  "Bernard  Shaw:  The  Man 
and  the  Mask,"*  gives  ample  information  to 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  writings  of 
the  dramatist,  whom  Mr.  Burton  considers  to  be 
vastly  misunderstood  in  spite  of  his  popularity. 
He  feels  Shaw  most  keenly  as  the  "fighter,"  the 

man  who  writes  out  of 
a  passion  for  social 
betterment,  and  who 
cries  with  Browning: 
"I  was  ever  a  fighter, 

so — one  fight  more, 
The  best  and  the  last." 

For  students  of  ad- 
vertising and  for  all 
who  are  interested  in 
practical  printing,  Ben- 
jamin Sherbow  em- 
bodies the  net  results 
of  a  dozen  years  of 
successful  advertising 
in  a  handbook,  "Mak- 
ing Type  Work.'"  It 
gives  an  exposition  of 
the  best  typographical 
principles  in  current 
use,  and  carries  one  hundred  illustrations. 

"Curiosities  in  Proverbs,""  collected  by  Dwight 
E.  Marvin,  is  a  most  useful  book  for  writers  and 
students  and  an  excellent  addition  to  any  library. 
It  gives  adages,  maxims,  aphorisms,  phrases,  and 
other  popular  dicta — more  than  2000  folk-sayings 
collected  from  seventy  languages  and  dialects. 
The  preface  explains  the  growth  and  variety  of 
proverbs  and  suggests  the  reason  of  their  sur- 
vival.   There  is  an  alphabetical  and  topical  index. 

"Shantiniketan"  ("A  House  of  Peace")^  is  a 
book  about  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore's  school  for 
boys  at  Bolpur,  India,  where  certain  ancient  ideals 
of  Indian  education  are  put  into  practise.  In  the 
light  of  this  narrative,  written  by  W.  W.  Pear- 
son, Tagore's  literary  work  emerges  from  the 
foundation  of  a  solid  philosophy  of  life.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  volume  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  fund  for  building  a  new  hospital 
for  the  boys  of  the  Shantiniketan  School. 

"Making  the  American  Thoroughbred,"'  by 
James  Douglas  Anderson,  has  to  do  especially 
with  the  breeding  and  racing  of  thoroughbreds 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee  during  the  first  half  o£ 
the  nineteenth  century.  So  important  were  the 
interests  of  the  turf  in  Tennessee  at  that  period 
that  any  account  of  their  development  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  State's  political  and  social 
history.  Mr.  Anderson's  book,  therefore,  recalls 
many  distinguished  names  in  Tennessean  history 
and  throws  vivid  sidelights  on  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people. 

*  Bernard  Shaw:  The  Man  and  the  Mask.  By  Richard 
Burton.      Holt.      305   pp.      $1.50. 

f'  Making  Type  Work.  By  Benjamin  Sherbow.  Cen- 
tury.    HI.      129  pp.     $1.25. 

"  Curiosities  in  Proverbs.  By  Dwight  E.  Marvin. 
Putnams.      428  pp.      $1.75. 

'  Shantiniketan.  By  W.  W.  Pearson.  Macmillan.  130 
pp.     $1.50. 

"  Making  the  American  Thorobred,  Especially  in 
Tennessee,  1800-1845.  By  James  Douglas  Anderson. 
Including  Reminiscences  of  the  Turf,  by  Balie  Peyton. 
Madison,  Tenn. :  Published  by  the  author.  300  pp. 
111.     $5. 
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Lafayette.  By  Martha  Foote 
Crow.  Macmillan.  201  pp.  50 
cents. 

The  old  Chateau  de  Chavinac 
de  Lafayette  has  been  recently 
purchased  by  a  group  of  patri- 
otic Americans,  that  it  may  be- 
come a  French  prototype  of  Mt. 
Vernon.  The  chateau  was  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  burned 
to  the  ground  in  1701,  but  re- 
built as  nearly  as  possible  like 
the  early  structure.  It  stands  in 
the  upland  country  of  the  Haut- 
Loire,  sometimes  called  the 
"French  Siberia,"  where  the 
harsh  physical  climate  and  the 
bleak  natural  surrounding  tend 
to  draw  out  the  qualities  of 
independence  and  individuality 
in  the  young.  From  this  birth- 
place came  the  great  lover  of 
freedom  and  champion  of  American  liberties, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  whose  life  has  been 
eloquently  retold  for  the  young  by  Martha  Foote 
Crow.  Many  of  us  forget  that  Lafayette  was 
a  general  in  the  American  Army  and  the 
trusted  friend  of  Washington  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  por- 
traits and  cuts  of  interesting  scenes  in  the  life  of 
the  gallant  Frenchman.  Incidental  to  the  illus- 
trations is  a  reproduction  of  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Lafayette  that  stands  in  the  court  of  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  executed  by  Paul  Wayland 
Bartlett,  and  presented  to  France  in  1898,  as  the 
gift  of  five   million   American   school-children. 

George  Washington.     By  William   H.   Ride- 

ing.    Macmillan.     192  pp.    111.    50  cents. 

The  thousands  of  American  school  children  who 
will  this  month  take  part  in  a  patriotic  observance 
of  the  twenty-second  of  February  now  have  a 
new  brief  life  of  Washington  prepared  for  their 
special  use  and  answering  many  of  the  questions 
about  the  Father  of  his  Country  that  the  boy  and 
girl  of  this  generation  is  likely  to  ask.  Much  of 
the  traditionary  material  that  formerly  burdened 
the  pages  of  popular  biographies  of  Washington 
is  eliminated  from  the  present  work,  greatly  to 
its  advantage,  but  this  in  no  wise  detracts  from 
the  heroic  proportions   of  the   subject. 

The  Heart  of  Washington.  By  Wayne 
Whipple.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.     172  pp.     50  cents. 

A  study  of  Washington  from  the  human  side, 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  early  biographies, 
which  tried  to  make  their  hero  appear  as  a  kind 
of  superman.  Mr.  Whipple  endeavors  in  this  lit- 
tle book  to  illustrate  and  justify  the  well-worn 
phrase,  "First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen," 
by  showing  how  the  man  of  whom  it  was  said 
really  had   a  heart  of  his  own. 

Abraham    Lincoln,         By     Brand     Whitlock. 

Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    210  pp.    III.    $1. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  who  is 
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now  our  Minister  to  Belgium,  wrote  the  life  of 
Lincoln  in  the  series  of  "Beacon  Biographies." 
At  the  time  of  its  publication  this  little  book  re- 
ceived the  warmest  commendation,  as  a  readable 
and  interesting  brief  story  of  Lincoln's  career. 
It  is  now  reprinted  from  new  plates,  with  several 
illustrations. 

John  Paul  Jones.     By    Lewis    Frank    Tooker. 

Macmillan.     210  pp.     111.     50  cents. 

In  the  series  of  "True  Stories  of  Great  Ameri- 
cans" we  have  a  new  life  of  that  sailor-hero  of 
American  youth.  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones.  There 
is  abundance  of  picturesque  incident  in  the  career 
of  this  revolutionary  figure  sufficient  to  fill  a  much 
larger  book  than  this,  but  the  author  has  chosen 
his  material  wisely  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
proportion.  He  has  written  a  good,  compact  nar- 
rative, omitting  none  of' Jones'  exploits  that  were 
of   real   importance. 

George  Edmund  Street:  Unpublished  Notes 
and  Reprinted  Papers.  With  an  Essay  by 
Georgiana  Goddard  King.  The  Hispanic  Society 
of  America.     345  pp.     III.     $2.25. 

Thi'S  volume  is  virtually  the  only  printed  me- 
morial of  the  man,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  was  hailed  as  the  greatest 
of  British  architects,  the  designer  of  the  great 
Courts  of  Justice  in  London,  and  the  foremost  ex- 
ponent of  the  movement  for  the  revival  of  the 
Gothic  architecture  in  England.  Mr.  Street  had 
become  the  best-informed  student  in  England  of 
Gothic  monuments  in  Italy,  Spain  and  France,  as 
well  as  the  British  Isles.  This  volume  contains 
his  notes  of  a  tour  in  central  Italy  and  notes  on 
French  churches.  An  appreciation  of  Mr.  Street's 
life  and  work  is  contributed  by  Georgiana  God- 
dard King. 

Soldier  and  Dramatist:  Being  the  Letters 
of  Harold  Chapin.    John    Lane.      293    pp.      III. 

$1.25. 

Although    a    man    of    American   birth    and    an- 
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cestry,  Harold  Chapin  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  in  England  during  the  Shakes- 
peare festival  at  the  Memorial  Theater  in  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  where  his  mother  had  been  en- 
gaged to  play.  That  was  in  1893,  when  Harold 
was  only  seven  years  old.  Later  he  took  parts 
in  various  traveling  companies  of  dramatists,  be- 
came a  stage  manager,  and  finally  a  playwright. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  1914, 
Chapin  enlisted  with  the  English  troops,  and  the 
letters  that  he  wrote  from  the  field  are  included 
in  the  present  volume.  He  was  killed  at  Loos  on 
September  26,  1915. 

Early  Life  and  Letters  of  General  Thomas 
J.  Jackson  ("Stonewall"  Jackson).  By  his 
Nephew,  Thomas  Jackson  Arnold.  Revell.  379 
pp.     111.     $2. 

General  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  the  Confederate 
hero,  has  never  lacked  biographers.  More  than 
a  dozen  of  the  "lives"  of  the  General  that  have 
been  published  since  the  Civil  War  have  been  cir- 
culated extensively,  especially  in  the  South,  while 
other  works  deal  with  special  phases  of  his  char- 
acter or  career.  The  present  volume,  written  by 
his  nephew,  is  an  attempt  to  bring  out  significant 
facts  in  the  less-known  part  of  Jackson's  life,  that 
is,  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War.  The  book 
is   illustrated    with   family   portraits. 

The  Fighting  Man.  By  William  A.  Brady. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  227  pp. 
111.     $1.50. 

The  title  and  the  illustrations  might  lead  the 


superficial  reader  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  book 
about  modern  pugilism.  It  is  really  the  recollec- 
tions of  one  of  America's  most  successful  the- 
atrical managers.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it 
about  the  stage  of  to-day  and  the  men  and  women 
who  have  made  it  what  it  is. 

Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  By 
Oliver  Clay.     Duflield.     307  pp.     $1.25. 

In  this  book  the  author's  method  is  to  deal  with 
our  Revolutionary  heroes  by  localized  groups. 
Thus,  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts, another  to  "The  Part  New  York  Played," 
another  to  "Daughters  of  Liberty,"  and  so  on. 
The  only  Revolutionary  worthies  who  are  deemed 
entitled  to  distinct  chapters  are  Washington  and 
JeflFerson.  The  author's  method  undoubtedly  has 
its  advantages  in  focusing  the  reader's  attention 
on  the  movements  of  men  in  the  mass  rather  than 
on  the  development  of  sporadic  careers. 

The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Bi- 
ography, Being  the  History  of  the  United 
States  as  Illustrated  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Foimders,  Builders,  and  Defenders  of  the 
Republic.  Vol.  XV.  James  T.  White  &  Co. 
464  pp.     111. 

Like  its  fourteen  predecessors,  this  recently 
published  volume  of  the  "National  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography"  contains  authentic,  detailed 
sketches  of  the  careers  of  Americans  eminent  in 
official  life,  in  the  professions,  in  business,  or  in 
literature.  In  the  matter  of  portrait  illustration 
this  volume  far  excels  its  predecessors. 


HISTORICAL  WORKS 


State  Constitution-Making,  With  Especial 
Reference  to  Tenness>«.  By  Wallace  Mc- 
Clure.  Nashville:  Marshall  &  Bruce  Co.  472 
pp.    $3. 

In  the  States  that  are  holding  constitutional 
conventions  this  year  the  special  attention  of 
delegates  and  others  interested  should  be  directed 
to  this  review  of  the  more  important  provisions 
of  the  various  State  constitutions.  Although  pre- 
pared especially  for  use  in  Tennessee,  the  book 
is  full  of  references  to  the  experience  of  other 
States,  and  in  fact  is  an  historical  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  constitution-making  in  this  country. 
It  sums  up  the  net  results  of  current  thinking  upon 
constitutional  questions  in  different  parts  of  the 
land.  There  is  probably  no  other  volume  in 
print  that  contains  so  much  of  this  material  sys- 
tematically digested  and  arranged.  The  author, 
Mr.  Wallace  McClure,  held  the  Cutting  Travel- 
ing Fellowship  in  Columbia  University  during 
the  years  1915-16. 

The  New  Map  of  Africa  (1900-1916).  A 
History  of  European  Colonial  Expansion  and 
Colonial  Diplomacy.  By  Herbert  Adams  Gib- 
bons.    Century.     503  pp.     $2. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  European  colonial  ex- 


pansion and  rivalries  in  the  continent  of  Africa 
during  the  past  sixteen  years,  no  one  will  ever  be 
able  to  estimate  aright  the  forces  that  brought 
about  the  Great  War.  In  the  present  volume  Dr. 
Gibbons  goes  back  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer 
War  and  traces  from  that  date  the  history  of 
European  colonial  growth  and  diplomacy  in  the 
Dark  Continent.  He  brings  the  narrative  down 
to  the  conquest  during  1915-16  of  the  German 
colonies  in  Southwest  and  East  Africa.  Whether 
the  new  map  of  Africa  as  he  sketches  it  is  defini- 
tive or  not,  it  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  African  affairs  until  a  world  peace 
is  concluded   in  Europe. 

Anglo-Saxon  Supremacy,  or  Race  Contri- 
butions to  Civilization.  By  John  L.  Brandt. 
LL.D.    Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  241  pp.  $1.25. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  contributions,  not 
merely  material,  but  ethical,  scientific  and  po- 
litical, made  by  the  various  races  of  men  to  the 
world's  civilization.  In  the  main  the  book  was 
written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War, 
but  many  of  its  deductions  have  a  freshened 
interest  in  the  light  of  recent  events. 

English  Influence  on  the  United  States. 
By   W.   Cunningham,   D.D.     Putnam's.     168   pp. 

$1.25. 
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In  this  book  the  author  traces  influences  that 
may  be  described  as  characteristically  English, 
rather  than  British.  The  essays  not  only  show 
the  close  connection  between  English  and  Ameri- 
can life,  but  they  also  emphasize  the  divergencies 
that  early  arose  between  English  institutions  as 
developed  in  the  old  country  and  as  transplanted 
and  molded  by  new-world  environment.  The 
author  gives  numerous  suggestive  examples  of 
social  problems  presented  for  solution  in  Old  and 
New  England. 

The  Counts  of  Gruyere.  By  Mrs.  Reginald 
de  Koven.     Duffield.     143  pp.     111.     $2. 

That  portion  of  Switzerland,  chiefly  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Fribourg,  which  shows  the  influence  of  Bur- 
gundy and  France  with  especial  distinctness,  is 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  de  Koven's  admirable  history. 
The  rulers  of  that  region  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  were  known  as  the  Counts  of  Gruyere.  The 
story  of  their  long  reign  is  most  picturesque.  In 
no  other  way  do  we  get  so  clear  a  picture  of 
feudalism  in  Switzerland  oi*  so  graphic  an  in- 
terpretation of  its  spirit.  Even  those  travelers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Gruyere  of  to-day  may 
be  surprised  to  find  that  so  much  medieval  his- 
tory centers  in  this  little  Swiss  village.  Mrs.  de 
Koven  has  produced  something  that  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  the  mass  of  printed  materials  that  mas- 
querade under  the  name  of  history — a  book  of 
real   literary  charm. 

The  Early  History  of  Cuba,  1492-1586.    By 

I.  A.  Wright.     Macmillan,     390  pp.     $2. 

This  work  begins  with  the  discovery  of  Cuba 
by  Columbus  in  the  year  1492,  and  ends  just  after 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  successful  raid  on  the  Span- 
ish settlements  of  the  West  Indies  in  1586.  This 
period  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  constituting 
the  first  era  of  Cuban  history.  The  author  has 
compiled  his  narrative  from  the  documents  avail- 
able to  investigators  in  the  Archive  of  the  Indies 
at  Seville,  Spain,  rather  than  from  the  numerous 
secondary  sources  that  might  easily  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.     His  book,  therefore,  has 


the  exceptional  value  of  a  basis  in  original  docu- 
ments. It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  American 
readers  to  learn  that  this  collection  of  papers  at 
Seville,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish 
Government  and  is  freely  open  to  students,  con- 
tains almost  the  complete  record  of  the  relations 
between  Cuba  and  the  parent  country  for  the  long 
period  of  Spanish  domination. 

The  Balkan  Wars  ,  1912-1913.  The  Stafford 
Little  Lectures  for  1914.  By  Jacob  Gould  Schur- 
man.      Princeton:      Princeton     University    Press. 

140   pp.     $1. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  President  Schur- 
man's  account  of  the  wars  among  the  Balkan 
States  that  preceded  by  only  a  brief  interval  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  The  rivalries  of  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  in  the  Balkans,  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  train  of  events  that  culmi- 
nated in  August,  1914,  are  brought  out  in  this 
little  book  with  great  clearness.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
useful  text-book  for  preliminary  study  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Great  War  itself. 

Cotton  as  a  World  Power.  By  James  A.  B. 
Scherer,  Ph.D.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    452  pp. 

$2. 

Well-informed  Americans  are  aware  of  tne  sig- 
nificant part  that  cotton  has  played  in  our  his- 
tory. We  have  only  to  recall  the  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin  and  its  influence  in  the  sectional  de- 
velopment of  the  South,  and  to  think  of  the 
blockade  of  Confederate  ports  in  our  Civil  War, 
to  realize  the  importance  of  this  commodity  in  our 
national  development.  Dr.  Scherer  has  ventured 
farther  afield  and  in  the  economic  interpretation 
of  English  history  he  has  found  that  cotton  has 
taken  quite  as  stupendous  a  part.  Tracing  its 
record  in  the  Indian  trade  and  later  in  the  indus- 
trial transformation  of  England  itself.  Dr.  Scherer 
has  written  a  veritable  romance  of  cotton,  many 
passages  of  which  are  quite  as  thrilling  as  any 
tale  that  the  fiction  writers  of  our  day  have  pro- 
duced. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 


France:  Her  People  and  Her  Spirit.  By 
Laurence  Jerrold.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill   Company.     398  pp.     111.     $3. 

French  life  in  city  and  country  during  war  time 
is  vividly  pictured  in  this  book.  This  is  one  of 
a  series  of  volumes  in  which  the  author  attempts 
to  analyze  the  national  spirit  of  France. 

From  the  Heart  of  the  Veldt.  By  Madeline 
Alston.     John  Lane.     253   pp.     $1.25. 

Quoting  Lowell's  line,  "The  nurse  of  full-grown 
souls  is  solitude,"  the  author  of  this  book  qualifies 
as  an  authority  on  solitude  with  the  statement 
that  she  "has  lived  for  many  years  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  a  railway,  buried  among  hills, 
from  whence  not  even  the  smoke  of  a  neighbor's 
chimney  can   be  seen'    and   where   one   sometimes 


never  sees  the  face  of  another  white  woman  for 
a  month  at  a  time."  It  is  not,  however,  this 
negative  aspect  of  her  subject  that  chiefly  in- 
terests the  author.  She  is  more  vitally  concerned 
with  the  active  life  that  goes  on  from  day  to  day 
on  the  veldt — housekeeping,  gardening,  and  work 
and  play  of  every  kind.  In  short,  the  author 
gives  us  the  atmosphere  and  not  merely  the 
external    physical    features   of   South   Africa. 

A  Thousand-Mile   Walk  to   the   Gulf.      By 

John  Muir.    Houghton,  Mifflin.   220  pp.   111.    $2.50. 

Although  this  volume  describes  a  "tramp"  taken 
by  the  late  John  Muir,  as  long  ago  as  1867,  from 
Indiana  to  Florida,  his  trip  from  Florida  to  Cuba, 
and  finally  to  California,  the  manuscript  was 
never  completed  for  publication  by  the  author. 
Since    his    death,    Muir's    diary    of    this    journey 
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has  been  prepared  for  publication 
by  Mr.  Bade.  Although  lacking 
the  literary  finish  that  character- 
ized Muir's  published  book,  this 
narrative  has  many  points  of  in- 
terest. It  describes  the  observations 
of  a  young  and  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  nature  and  continues  the 
life  story  of  the  great  naturalist 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
covered  in  "The  Story  of  My  Boy- 
hood and  Youth"  to  his  early 
experiences  in  California.  Muir 
undertook  this  trip  as  a  botanizing 
expedition,  but  his  journal  describes 
the  general  aspects  of  the  country 
that  he  passed  through  and  re- 
lates ,  his  dealings  with  the  in- 
habitants. 

Vanished  Towers  and  Chimes 
of  Flanders.  By  George  Whar- 
ton Edwards.  Philadelphia:  Penn 
Publishing  Company.  212  pp.  111.  $5. 

In  this  volume  some  striking 
drawings  of  famous  buildings  and 
other  architectural  features  in  towns 
whose  names  have  become  familiar 
to  the  English-reading  public  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  are  accom- 
panied by  notes  made  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards on  the  life  of  the  Flemish 
people,  especially  as  that  life  is 
related    to    architecture    and    music. 


ONE      OF      THE      ANCIENT 
BELL    TOWERS    OF    FLAND- 
ERS 


of  the  same  species.  The  illustra- 
tions of  this  volume  are  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings,  drawings  and 
photographs  by  Carl  Rungius  and 
others. 

Twilight  in  Italy.  By  D.  H. 
Lawrence.    B.  W.  Huebsch.    311  pp. 

$1.50. 

In  this  little  book  the  English 
novelist  and  poet  does  not  attempt 
to  tell  us  very  much  about  the 
"wonders,"  natural  or  man-made, 
of  northern  Italy,  but  he  gives  life- 
like pictures  of  the  human  denizens 
of  the  country  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live.  It  is  an 
unusual  travel  book  in  that  it  gives 
the  impressions  made  upon  the 
mind  of  the  author  by  men  and 
women,  rather  than  by  art  monu- 
ments or   natural   scenery. 

Travel  Sketches.  By  Grace  M. 
Levings.  Photographs  by  the  au- 
thor. Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
168  pp.     $1. 

An  account  of  a  leisurely  jour- 
ney through  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Austria. 


A  Hoosier  Holiday.  By  Theodore  Dreiser. 
Illustrations  by  Franklin  Booth.  John  Lane. 
513  pp.     111.     $3. 

This  account  of  Mr.  Dreiser's  automobile  trip 
to  his  birthplace  and  the  haunts  of  his  youth  in 
Indiana  contains  many  autobiographical  passages 
and  amplifies  the  author's  philosophy  of  life.  The 
illustrations  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Franklin  Booth. 


The 
Dutton 


Samuel      Merrill. 


Moose    Book.       By 
366  pp.     111.     $3.50. 

All  big-game  hunters  will  find  Mr.  Merrill's 
pages  entertaining  and  they  may  learn  from 
them  not  only  a  great  deal  about  the  habits  and 
traits  of  the  American  moose,  but,  what  is  less 
familiar  to  Americans — the  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  European  elk,  which  is  practically 


The  South  American  Tour.  By  Annie  S. 
Peck.     George   H.   Doran  Co.     398  pp.     111.     $3. 

An  accurate,  practical  guide  to  South  America 
in    a    new    and    revised    edition. 

Rider's  New  York  City.  A  Guide-Book 
for  Travelers.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Fremont 
Rider,  and  others.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  506  pp. 
With  maps.     $3.10. 

Although  Baedeker's  treatment  of  New  York 
City  has  been  as  thorough,  perhaps,  as  could  be 
expected  in  the  limited  space  of  sixty  pages,  there 
has  been  a  demand  for  a  comprehensive  guide- 
book to  the  metropolis  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 
This  demand  is  met  in  the  present  volume,  which 
contains  an  astonishing  mass  of  well-digested  his- 
torical and  descriptive  material,  every  line  of 
which  is  authoritative.  The  illustrations  are  con- 
fined to  maps  and  plans. 


ART  AND  MUSIC 


The  Practical  Book  of  Architecture.  By 
C.  Matlack  Price.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.     348  pp.     111.     $6. 

This  book  is  not,  as  its  title  might  indicate,  a 
purely  technical  treatise.  More  than  half  of  it, 
indeed,  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  the  general  reader  a  thorough  working  knowl- 
edge of  architecture  and  architectural  styles.  This 
section  is  illustrated  from  contemporary  examples. 


both  American  and  European.  The  second  part, 
entitled  "A  Practical  Guide  to  Building,"  adds 
specific  information  for  those  who  are  about  to 
have  houses  or  other  buildings  erected  for  them 
either  in  the  city  or  the  country.  One  chapter 
especially,  that  devoted  to  arrangements  with 
architects  and  contractors,  acquaints  the  lay 
reader  with  certain  matters  of  importance  to  him 
that  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  semi- 
professional  secrets. 
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HEAD    OF    THE    APOSTLE    ANDREW,    BY    THE    RUS- 
SIAN   PAINTER   IVANOV 

(Reproduced  in    "The   Russian   School   of  Painting,"  by 
Alexandre  Benois) 

The  Enjoyment  of  Architecture.  By  Talbot 
Faulkner    Hamlin.     Duffield.      349    pp.     111.     $2. 

This  book,  too,  is  intended  less  for  the  profes- 
sional than  for  the  general  reader,  attempting 
an  exposition  of  the  basic  principles  of  archi- 
tecture as  exemplified  in  modern  and  historic 
buildings.  The  tendency  of  the  book  is  to  induce 
the  reader  unconsciously  to  form  his  own  stand- 
ards, in  order  that  he  may  at  least  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  bad  in  the  public  buildings  of 
his  own  town  or  city  and  may  form  a  broader 
conception  of  the  true  meaning  of  architecture  to 
society. 

The  Russian  School  of  Painting.  By  Alex- 
andre Benois.  With  an  introduction  by  Chris- 
tian Brinton.    Aftred  A.  Knopf.     197  pp.    111.   $4. 

Russian  art,  concerning  which  comparatively  lit- 
tle has  been  printed  in  English,  is  treated  by 
M.  Benois,  under  the  following  heads:  "The 
Eighteenth  Century,"  "Classicism,"  "Romanti- 
cism," "Alexander  Ivanov  and  Religious  Paint- 
ing," "Realism  and  Purpose  Painting,"  "History 
and  Fairy  Tale,"  "Landscape  and  Free  Realism," 
and  "Contemporary  State  of  Russian  Painting." 
The  work  has  been  translated  from  the  original 
Russian    by   Abraham   Yarmolinsky,    and   the    in- 


troduction to  the  English  edition  was  written  by 
Christian  Brinton,  who  pays  tribute  to  the  author's 
unusual  qualifications  for  the  task  that  he  has 
undertaken.  M.  Benois  is  a  writer  and  dramatist, 
as  well  as  a  painter,  and  his  interpretation  of 
Russian  art  is  neither  narrow  nor  technical. 

French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Empire.  By 
William  Aspenwall  Bradley.  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
105  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

An  interesting  series  of  studies  of  the  work 
of  those  French  graphic  artists  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  Among  the  illus- 
trations of  this  little  volume  are  reproductions 
of  several  etchings  that  have  won  international 
fame. 

A  History  of  Music.  By  Charles  Villiers 
Stanford  and  Cecil  Forsyth.  Macmillan.  384  pp. 
111.     $2. 

A  survey  of  the  whole  course  of  musical  his- 
tory within  the  brief  compass  of  400  pages.  A 
preliminary  chapter  deals  with  the  origins  of 
music  and  three  more  chapters  take  us  through 
the  ancient  world  down  to  the  invention  of  plural- 
melody.  These  were  followed  by  a  chapter  on 
the  development  of  scales  and  note  forms  and 
one  on  counterpoint.  From  this  point  on  the 
record  is  largely  made  up  of  the  biographies  of 
eminent  composers.  The  advantage  of  having 
so  great  a  range  of  material  treated  in  English 
in  a  single  volume  by  competent  authorities  is 
obvious.  Naturally,  the  modern  period  is  treated 
in  more  detail  and  all  the  most  prominent  living 
composers  are  appreciated  and  criticized. 

Suum  Cuique:  Essays  in  Music.  By  O.  G. 
Sonneck.     G.  Schirmer.     271   pp.     $2.50. 

Mr.  Sonneck,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Musical 
Quarterly  (New  York),  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
various  influences  affecting  modern  music.  Among 
the  topics  treated  by  him  in  this  volume  of  essays 
are  "Music  and  Progress,"  "MacDowell  Versus 
MacDowell,"  "A  National  Conservatory:  Some 
Pros  and  Cons,"  "A  Survey  of  Music  in  America," 
and  "Signs  of  a  New  Uplift  in  Italy's  Musical 
Life."  Also  included  in  this  volume  are  several 
interesting  biographical  studies — "The  Musical 
Side  of  Our  First  Presidents,"  "Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's Musical  Side,"  and  "Was  Richard  Wagner 
a   Jew?" 

Music  and  Bad  Manners.  By  Carl  Van 
Vechten.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     243  pp.     $1.50. 

The  title  essay  of  this  little  volume  is  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  the  personal  peculiarities  of 
certain  great  musicians.  Of  more  permanent 
value  is  the  chapter  on  "Spain  and  Music,"  which 
is  said  to  be  the  first  attempt  in  English  to 
classify  and  describe  Spanish,  music  and  com- 
posers. Mr.  Van  Vechten  has  given  much  atten- 
tion  to    Spanish   folksongs   and    dances. 
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Social  Rule:  A  Study  of  the  Will  to  Power. 
By  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.     Putnam's.     185  pp.     $1. 

In  this  series  of  essays  the  social  change  pointed 
out  by  the  writer  is  the  tendency  at  work  among 
men  to  obtain  control  of  conditions  of  life  rather 
than  of  men  themselves.  As  a  result  of  this 
tendency,  Mrs.  Parsons  looks  forward  to  an  in- 
creased  social    freedom. 

Everybody's  Business.  A  Business  Man's 
Interpretation   of   Social   Responsibility.      By 

Charles  Eisenman.     166  pp.     $1. 

In  this  little  book,  the  author,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  business  man  seeking  to  interpret 
social  responsibility,  tries  to  show  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  business  to  remedy  industrial  evils 
and  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  and  hence  that 
philanthropy  should  not  be  asked  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens attendant  on  such  evils. 

Mediation,  Investigation,  and  Arbitration 
in  Industrial  Disputes.  By  George  E.  Bar- 
nett,  Ph.D.,  and  David  A.  McCabe,  Ph.D.  D.  Ap- 
pleton   &   Co.     209   pp.     $1.25. 

The  authors  of  this  book,  who  hold  chairs,  re- 
spectively, at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Princeton,  sub- 
mitted a  report  in  June,  1915,  to  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  The  present 
volume  is  based  on  that  report  but  illustrated 
material  has  been  added  and  the  statements  have 
been  brought  down  to  date.  In  this  form  it  is  the 
best  available  discussion  of  the  subject  in  English. 

The  Administration  of  Industrial  Enter- 
prises, With  Special  Reference  to  Factory 
Practise.  By  Edward  D.  Jones,  Ph.D.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.     442  pp.     III.     $2. 

In  this  volume  the  author  first  outlines  the 
problem  of  equipment  and  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  formation  of  an  administrative  organiza- 
tion, the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital,  and,  finally,  the  process  of  mercantile  dis- 
tribution. The  aim  of  the  book  is  two-fold — to 
trace  the  application  of  the  scientific  method 
in  industry  and  to  point  out  the  efficiency  of  an 
economic  policy  based  upon  welfare  and  service. 

Modern  Economic  Problems.  By  Frank 
A.  Fetter,  Ph.D.     Century.    498  pp.    $1.75. 

A  year  ago  there  appeared  a  book  by  Pro- 
fessor Fetter  dealing  with  the  broader  economic 
principles  of  value  and  distribution.  This  is  now 
followed  by  a  volume  entirely  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  practical  problems  which  furnish 
concrete  illustrations  and  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples developed  in  the  earlier  volume.  These  are 
grouped  under  the  following  heads:  "Resources 
and  Economic  Organization,"  "Money  and  Prices," 
"Banking  and  Insurance,"  "Tariff  and  Taxation," 
"Problems  of  the  Wage  System,"  and  "Problems 
of  Industrial  Organization."  The  two  books  are 
intended  to  cover  a  complete  course  in  economics, 
but  they  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  used 
separately. 


Standards  of  Health-Insurance.  By  I.  M. 
Rubinow,  M.D.     Holt.     322  pp.     $1.50. 

Apropos  of  Governor  McCall's  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Massachusetts  legislature" on  the  sub- 
ject of  health-insurance,  and  the  interest  in  the 
subject  manifested  in  the  other  States,  there 
should  be  a  widespread  demand  for  a  book  like 
this,  which  does  not  indeed  pretend  to  be  a  com- 
preheniive  study  of  the  subject  but  aims  to  give 
a  brief  and  popular,  though  scientifically  sound, 
discussion  of  the  essential  principles  underlying 
health-insurance  as  organized  in  various  coun- 
tries. The  author,  who  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Social  Insurance  Committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  is  also  the  author  of  the 
standard  volume  on  "Social  Insurance,"  discusses 
the  benefits  that  must  be  given  under  any  such 
system,  the  proper  way  of  apportioning  the  cost, 
the  organization  of  health-insurance  associations, 
and  other  practical  problems  related  to  the  gen- 
eral  subject. 

Government  Telephones:  The  Experience 
of  Manitoba,  Canada.  By  James  Mavor, 
Ph.D.     Moffat,  Yard   &   Co.     176   pp.     $1. 

Professor  Mavor,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Po- 
litical Economy  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
gives  in  this  little  book  a  report  of  a  much- 
vaunted  experiment  which  resulted  in  almost  total 
failure.  "The  management  has  been  uneconomi- 
cal, the  enterprise  has  been  handicapped  by  po- 
litical intrigue,  the  finances,  mingled  as  they  have 
been  with  the  general  finances  of  the  province, 
have  been  unsoundly  administered  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  obligations  of  the  public  have 
been  enormously  increased  without  adequate  com- 
pensatory advantages." 

Awakening  of  Business.  By  Edward  Nt 
Hurley.      Doubleday,   Page   &   Co.     240    pp.     $2. 

The  author  of  this  book  resigned  last  month 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  of  which 
he  had  been  chairman.  Before  accepting  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  appointment  on  this  commission 
Mr.  Hurley  had  had  a  varied  business  experi- 
ence, which  he  has  evidently  drawn  upon  in 
several  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  book. 
His  message  to  American  business  men,  while 
intended  as  a  warning,  offers  suggestive  reme- 
dies tending  to  the  betterment  of  present  condi- 
tions. His  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Europe 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  immediately  after 
peace  this  country  will  be  confronted  by  indus- 
trial and  commercial  competition  from  European 
countries  such  as  has  never  before  been  known. 
That  competition  can  be  successfully  met  only  by 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  business  methods 
with  a  view  to  enhanced  efficiency  and  a  prompt 
and  intelligent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  Mr.  Hurley  points  out  the 
steps  that  should  be  taken  in  this  direction  and 
shows  how  our  national  government  is  concerned 
with  our  business  life,  and  how  business  men  may 
profit  by  the  government's  activities.  He  has  a 
particularly  suggestive  chapter  on  "The  Sherman 
Law  from  the  Standpoint  of  Efficiency." 
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Readings    in    Money    and    Banking.        By 

Chester    Arthur    Phillips.      Macmillan.      845    pp. 

$2.10. 

A  body  of  well-arranged  materials  selected 
from  standard  authorities  and  adapted  for  class- 
room use  in  connection  with  text-books  on  bank- 
ing and  currency. 

The    Story    of   the    Trust    Companies.      By 

Edward  Ten  Broeck  Ferine.     Putnam's.     326  pp. 

III.    $2. 

The  trust  company  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
modern  institution  and  Mr.  Perine's  assertion  that 
it  dates  back  almost  one  hundred  years,  or,  to  be 
exact,  to  1822,  may  occasion  surprise.  His  ac- 
count of  the  early  companies  and  their  personnel 
has  many  points  of  interest. 


Cost  Accounting  and  Burden  Application. 

By   Clinton    H.   Scovell.     Appleton.      328   pp.     $2. 

A  statement  of  the  principles  that  should  be  ob- 
served by  manufacturers  and  accountants  in 
analyzing  and  compiling  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. This  book  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe 
particular  forms  to  be  used  in  one  industry  or 
another,  but  is  intended  rather  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  all   industries. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Business.  By  E. 
St.  Elmo  Lewis.     Ronald  Press  Co.     515  pp.     $2. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Lewis  sums  up  his  observa- 
tions of  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to 
business  practise.  This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
book,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  material  re- 
vision by  the  author.  Translations  are  about  to 
be  issued  in  Germany  and  Japan. 
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Fight  for  Food.  By  Leon  A.  Congdon. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    207  pp.    $1.25. 

This  book  sets  forth  and  illustrates  the  various 
problems  of  sanitation  in  relation  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  country.  The  author  points  out 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  legislation  to- 
wards preventing  the  adulteration  and  misbrand- 
ing of  foods  and  shows  how  the  citizen  is  aided 
by  the  law  in  the  fight  to  obtain  pure  food. 

Feeding  the  Family.       By  Mary  Swartz  Ross. 

Macmillan.    449  pp.     111.     $2.10.  " 

This  volume  digests  much  of  the  literature 
that  is  published  in  regard  to  food  and  diet,  de- 
voting separate  chapters  to  the  special  food 
needs  of  the  different  members  of  a  typical  family 
group — babies,  growing  children,  adult  men  and 
■#omen,  aged  persons.  The  author  then  considers 
the  food  problems  related  to  the  family  group 
as  a  whole.  Suggestions  are  given  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  daily  menus,  the  wise  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  food,  and  reasonable  control 
of  the  amount  and  kinds  of  food  consumed.  There 
is  also  a  chapter  upon  the  feeding  of  the  sick. 
Altogether,  the  volume  is  well  planned  to  serve 
as  a  manual   in  the   average   family. 

The  New  Public  Health.  By  Hibbert  Wins- 
low  Hill.     Macmillan.     206  pp.     $1.25. 

The  topics  that  chiefly  concern  Dr.  Hill  in  this 
little  book  are  the  community's  interest  in  the 
health  of  its  citizens  and  the  means  by  which  it 
undertakes  to  defend  itself  against  the  spread  of 
disease.  New  conceptions  of  public  duty  in  these 
matters  and  new  methods  of  embodying  those 
conceptions  in  practise  have  come  to  the  front 
very  rapidly  within  recent  years.  Dr.  Hill's 
method  of  presentation  is  direct  and  non-technical. 

What's  the  Matter  with  Mexico?  By  Cas- 
par Whitney.     Macmillan.     213  pp.     50  cents. 

Our  reading  public  has  not  suffered  through 
lack  of  American  observers  in  Mexico,  most  of 
whom  spend  even  less  time  in  that  unfortunate 
country  than  it  takes  them   to   write  their  articles 


or  books.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  experiences 
and  mature  opinions  of  one  who  seems  to  have 
spent  several  years  there.  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney 
gives  us,  in  a  small  volume,  a  summary  of  Mex- 
ico's century  of  independence,  with  its  scores  of 
revolutions,  a  description  of  its  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, thumb-nail  sketches  of  the  "leaders,"  a  picture 
of  economic  and  industrial  ruin,  and  a  severe 
arraignment  of  American  diplomacy.  In  his 
opinion,  the  average  Mexican  revolutionist  fights 
not  for  principles,  but  for  pay  and  a  chance  to 
loot.  Even  the  leaders  have  little  beside  personal 
ambitions.  Mexico's  hope  lies  in  the  "submerged 
80  per  cent." — who,  under  the  continued  influence 
of  the  foreigner,  plus  education  and  religion,  will 
develop  a  political  intelligence  which  the  country 
now  lacks.  Meanwhile,  unless  there  should  arise 
a  new  leader  of  unselfish  purpose  and  constructive 
ability,  Mexico  must  accept  the  strong  helping 
hand  of  another  nation. 

The  Farm-Mortgage  Handbook.  By  King- 
man Nott  Robins.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     236  pp.     $1.25. 

An  explanation  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
financed.  Prospective  investors  may  get  from 
this  handbook  the  information  they  require  re- 
garding investments  in  farm  mortgages.  Pro- 
fessor T.  N.  Carver  supplies  the  foreword. 

The    World's    Minerals.      By      Leonard      J. 

Spencer.     Stokes.     327  pp.     111.     $2.75. 

The  discovery  of  new  elements  and  their  alloys 
has  made  necessary  this  new  edition  of  a  com- 
prehensive descriptive  text-book  of  the  more  com- 
mon minerals.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  forty 
plates  printed   in   color. 

Wonders  of  Animal  Life.  By  W.  S.  Ber- 
ridge.     Stokes.     270  pp.     III.     $2. 

An  interesting  account  of  much  that  is  unusual 
in  animal  life  and  hence  likely  to  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  any  but  the  trained  naturalist.  The 
illustrations  are  all  pertinent  and  made  from  pho- 
tographs by  the  author. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

I— RAISING  NEW  EUROPEAN  WAR  LOANS 


IT  was  Lord  Kitchener  who  said  that  the 
victory  in  this  war  would  go  to  the  na- 
tion that  could  raise  the  last  "one  hundred 
million."  Contemporaries  spoke  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  "silver  bullet."  Now 
Lloyd  George,  in  his  famous  Guildhall  ad- 
dress, when  promoting  the  new  British  war 
loan,  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  "every 
well-directed  cheque  is  a  more  formidable 
weapon  of  destruction  than  a  twelve  inch 
shell." 

Britain's  Enormous  Issues 

The  great  financial  feature  of  January  was 
the  subscription  to  the  largest  loan  ever  of- 
fered to  any  people.  Great  Britain  was 
given  the  privilege  of  unlimited  purchase  of 
a  5  per  cent,  bond  at  95,  maturing  in  thirty 
years,  with  the  right  to  redeem  at  any  time 
after  twelve  years.  These  bonds  are  subject 
to  the  income  tax.  Another  issue  bears  4 
per  cent,  interest,  is  sold  at  par,  and  is  non- 
taxable. It  matures  five  years  earlier  than 
the  5  per  cents.  Previously,  Great  Britain 
had  issued  the  following  loans: 

Rate 

Amount        Per  cent.  Price 

November,   1914...  $1,750,000,000  SJ^  95 

July,     1915 2,090,000,000  4'/S  100 

March,    1916 768,000,000  5  100 

September,     1916..  875,000,000  6  100 

The  5  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent,  issues  were 
Exchequer  bonds,  which  were  on  sale  steadily 
and  for  no  limited  amount.  In  addition,  the 
government  met  its  current  requirements 
through  the  emission  of  Treasury  bills  and 
has,  therefore,  had  a  vast  floating  debt  which 
critics  of  British  financing  have  compared  un- 
favorably with  the  long-term  bonds  placed  by 
Germany.  This  situation  is  to  be  corrected 
by  conversion  of  the  Treasury  bills,  approxi- 
mating $6,000,000,000,  though  some  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  willingness  of  holders  of  a 
short-term  note  to  transfer  this  into  a  thirty- 
or  a  twenty-five-year  bond.  The  3^  per 
cent,  issue  of  1914  was  about  40  per  cent, 
converted  into  4y^s  and  the  latter  had  the 
option  whenever  a  new  loan  bearing  a  higher 
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rate  of  interest  was  placed  to  exchange  into 
the  latter.  If  all  holders  of  outstanding 
loans  should  exercise  their  privileges  there 
will  be  outstanding,  after  next  May,  $12,- 
500,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  in  addition 
to  the  pre-war  debt  of  about  $3,500,000,000. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  $800,000,000 
loans  placed  in  the  United  States,  which  will 
be  increased  shortly  to  $1,100,000,000.  The 
interest  on  this  entire  debt  will  soon  be  $20 
per  capita  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  measure  of  British  credit  before  the 
war  was  the  2^/2  per  cent,  consols  which 
sold  then  at  about  75.  At  this  figure  the  re- 
turn was  a  little  over  3^  per  cent.  The  first 
war  loan  was  placed  on  a  basis  nearly  equal 
to  the  consols.  Now  the  latter  are  selling  to 
yield  nearly  4^  per  cent.  The  premium  over 
the  war  loans  is  justified  both  from  a  prac- 
tical and  a  sentimental  standpoint.  The  sit- 
uation is  the  same  in  the  case  of  Prussian  3s 
which  have  held  at  a  premium  relative  to  the 
new  5  per  cent,  war  loans.  The  thought  in 
respect  to  both  the  British  I'jAs  and  the 
Prussian  3s  is  that  Avhatever  readjustment 
of  finances  is  made  with  peace  they  will 
stand  their  ground  with  no  scaling  of  intef- 
est  or  of  principal  such  as  is  not  unlikely  with 
internal  loans  emitted  since  August,  1914. 

Borrowings  by  the  Central  Powers 

Austria-Hungary  has  just  completed  her 
fifth  war  loan,  to  which  the  subscriptions 
were  $1,100,000,000,  making  the  total  sub- 
scribed in  the  past  two  and  a  half  vears  over 
$6,500,000,000.  Her  borrowing  has  been  at 
a  6  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  with  a  discount 
of  2]/  to  3  per  cent. 

Unless  there  is  peace  meanwhile,  Germany 
will  have  to  borrow  again  in  the  early  spring. 
Her  bonds  have  been  higher  at  home  and  in 
New  York  since  the  first  suggestions  of  a 
discussion  of  terms  was  made  in  December, 
and  there  occurred  a  remarkable  recovery  in 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  Berlin.  Subse- 
quently most  of  this  was  lost.  France  made 
a  large  loan  last  autumn  and  since  then  her 
daily  cost  of  war  has  increased  materially. 
Her  3  per  cent,  rentes  sold  on  about  a  3.50 
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per  cent,  basis  before  the  war  and  now  they 
are  quoted  to  yield  nearly  5  per  cent.  Some 
have  been  converted  in  the  new  loans,  but 
the  holders  prefer  to  keep  them  rather  than 
to  make  the  exchange.  Russia  has  been  offer- 
ing large  internal  loans  and  has  placed 
$25,000,000  of  5>4  per  cent,  bonds  in  this 
country  recently.  These  coincided  with  the 
warning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
against  unsecured  foreign  loans  and  did  not 
go  well.  When  the  syndicate  was  dissolved 
in  January  they  declined  to  86,  or  a  basis 
of  about  9.25  per  cent.  They  later  recov- 
ered several  points.  Italy  is  being  financed 
mainly  by  her  allies,  to  whom  she  is  now 
heavily  indebted,  just  as  Bulgaria  and  Tur- 
key are  to  Germany. 

War  Debts  Doubled  in   igi6 

During  1916  the  war  debts  of  the  bellig- 
erent countries  increased  just  100  per  cent., 
or  from  $30,000,000,000  to  $60,000,000,000. 
The  rate  of  progression  is  very  rapid.  Everj'- 
where  the  daily  cost  of  the  conflict  is  going 
up,  in  spite  of  a  universal  effort  at  economy. 
The  item  of  debt  service  alone  accounts  for 
a  great  deal.  Figured  at  5  per  cent,  this 
was  $1,500,000,000  larger  in  1916  than  in 
1915  and  $4,000,000  a  day.  If  the  war 
should  end  by  June  30  the  cost. to  Europe  of 
waging  it,  unless  debts  are  repudiated,  will 
be  $10,000,000  in  interest  alone  for  another 
generation.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
when  a  new  loan  is  proposed  the  financial  au- 
thorities permit  holders  to  exchange  previous 
loans  for  fresh  ones,  knowing  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  wealth  created  to  cover  the 
amount  required,  and  that  the  process  has 
come  to  be  one  of  traveling  about  in  a  circle 
and  of  a  species  of  national  bookkeeping  on  a 
grand  scale.  The  conversion  probabilities 
connected  with  the  new  British  loan  have 
been  suggested.  In  France  last  October  the 
government  received  for  the  5  per  cent, 
"rente"  loan  approximately  $2,250,000,000. 
Of  this,  40  per  cent,  was  tendered  in  old 
loans. for  exchange.  The  actual  cash  turned 
in  was  $1,100,000,000,  of  which  a  small  per- 
centage was  gold.  Germany  has  been  ac- 
cepting old  loans  in  payment  for  new  ones, 
but  there  has  always  been  new  money  to 
supplement  the  conversion.  No  one  doubts 
that  this  has  been  generously  carried  out  in 
Austria-Hungary,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 


national  wealth  or  savings  of  that  Empire 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  $1,100,- 
000,000  of  additional  funds.  The  effect  of  it 
all  is  to  depreciate  the  currency  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  and  to  impair  their  external 
credit. 

With  a  rigid  economy  the  German  people 
are  saving  more  than  those  of  most  other 
nations.  They  can  only  spend  a  certain 
amount  for  food,  clothes,  and  luxuries.  The 
consequence  is  that  their  bank  deposits  rap- 
idly accumulate.  They  cannot  buy  securities 
of  other  countries.  So  their  funds  go  exclu- 
sively into  war  loans. 

Unsecured  Loans  Not  Wanted  Here 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  should  have  warned  and  then 
repeated  its  warning  that  unlimited  amounts 
of  unsecured  loans  should  not  be  floated  here 
and  certainly  should  not  be  carried  in  na- 
tional bank  portfolios.  No  objection  has 
been  entered  against  secured  loans.  It  is 
significant  that  the  three  loans  of  this  char- 
acter which  followed  the  unsecured  Anglo- 
French  loan  have  been  selling  on  a  more 
stable  basis  than  the  latter.  An  Austrian 
loan  in  this  country  has  just  been  abandoned 
because  of  inability  to  secure  it  with  proper 
collateral.  Given  an  open  market  and  a  gen- 
erous sympathy  for  her  cause,  Germany 
would  not  be  able  to  float  any  sizable  loan 
here  during  the  war,  for  she  is  without  the 
kind  of  collateral  required  by  American  in- 
vestors. Even  Great  Britain  has  about  ex- 
hausted her  supply  of  American  stocks  and 
bonds  and  is  falling  back  on  her  choicest  Can- 
adian and  South  American  securities  to 
"sweeten"  her  loans. 

Abroad  we  see  each  loan  costing  a  little 
more  than  its  predecessor,  either  the  rate  be- 
ing higher  or  the  discount  greater,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  loans  made  by  Europe  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  January 
has  produced  for  American  investments  the 
most  favorable  interest  rates  of  the  war  pe- 
riod. First-mortgage  railroad  bonds  have 
sold  higher  than  for  several  j^ears,  and  pre- 
dictions are  made  that  some  of  them  may 
repeat  the  prices  of  ten  j'ears  ago.  Certainly 
tax-exempt  bonds  have  not  discounted  the 
demand  that  must  broaden  among  those  who 
are  compelled  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
rising  tax  on  incomes. 
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II —INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


NO.  814— CHINESE  RAILWAY  BONDS 

I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
Chinese  Railway  bonds.  Are  they  guaranteed  by  the 
Chinese  Government?  When  are  they  payable,  and  is 
there  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  at  which  interest  and 
principal  are  payable?  What  is  the  indebtedness  of 
China  ? 

We  presume  the  bonds  you  refer  to  are  those 
representing  the  Chinese  Government-Hukuang 
Railways  5  per  cent,  gold  loan  of  1911.  These 
bonds  were  first  publicly  offered  in  America  a 
little  over  five  years  ago  to  the  amount  of 
1,500,000  pounds  sterling,  the  offering  price  having 
been  97  and  interest.  They  are  in  denominations 
of  twenty  and  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and 
are  part  of  an  authorized  issue  of  10,000,000 
pounds  sterling  intended  to  provide  capital  for 
the  construction  of  Chinese  Government  railway 
lines  in  the  two  provinces  of  Hunan  and  Hupei. 
Altogether  6,000,000  pounds  sterling  have  been 
issued,  equal  amounts  in  America,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France. 

The  loan  in  question  has  no  definite  maturity 
date  as  in  the  case  of  most  American  corporation 
bonds.  It  is  what  is  called  technically  an  "op- 
tional loan."  It  is  redeemable  at  par  within 
forty  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  June  15,  1911, 
by  annual  drawings  commencing  December  15, 
1921.  The  Chinese  Government,  however,  has 
the  right  on  giving  six  months'  notice  to  increase 
the  amounts  of  the  drawings  definitely  provided 
on  the  bonds,  any  bonds  so  redeemed  in  advance 
of  schedule  date  up  to  June  15,  1928,  to  be  paid 
at  a  premium  of  23^2  per  cent. 

This  loan  is  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  is  specifically  secured  by  a  first 
charge  on  certain  revenues  including  the  salt 
taxes  of  the  provinces  in  which  the  railroad  is 
being  constructed   and   equipped. 

The  bonds  representing  this  loan  are  payable 
as  to  both  principal  and  interest  in  this  country 
in  dollars,  but  at  the  exchange  of  the  day  between 
London  and  New  York. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  these  bonds  are 
included  in  the  total  funded  indebtedness  of  the 
Chinese  Government  at  present  stated  at  approxi- 
mately $680,000,000  gold.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  the  bonds  are  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

NO.  815.— AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  about  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
retirement  of  the  old  president  and  the  appointment  of 
a  successor  to  him?  Was  his  retircmgnt  due  to  the 
minority  stockholders'  report  claiming  mismanagement, 
and  if  so,  what,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  result? 
Where  can  I  secure  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  state- 
ment  of  the  company. 

The  retirement  of  the  president  of  this  com- 
pany appears  to  have  been  due,  indirectly  at 
least,  to  the  minority  stockholders'  fight  against 
the  old  management,  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  so  long  a  time.  The  new  president  of  the 
company  is  said  to  be  a  capable  and  experienced 
man  and  in  sympathy  with  the  position  which  had 
been  fnaintained  by  the  minority  stockholders, 
and  while  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  tell  definitely 
what  effect  the  change  in  management  is  going 
to  have  on  the  position  of  the  company,  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately prove  a  wholesome  one! 


You  should  find  it  possible  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  company,  namely 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  by 
addressing  the  treasurer,  at  30  Church  Street, 
New  York  City,  In  this  connection,  we  might 
mention  that  for  the  year  in  question  the  Locomo- 
tive Company  reported  a  surplus  available  for 
dividend  distribution  which  was  the  equivalent 
of  over  43  per  cent,  on  the  $25,000,000  outstand- 
ing preferred  stock,  and  over  36  per  cent,  on  the 
$25,000,000  outstanding  common  stock.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  there  was  a  deficit 
of  over  $1,000,000  after  payment  of  manufacturing 
and  administration  expenses,  and  after  allowing 
for  about  $1,000,000  depreciation  charges. 

NO. 816— FIRST-MORTGAGE  REAL-ESTATE  BONDS 

May  I  have  your  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  in- 
vesting in  tirst-mortgage  real-estate  bonds?  How  is  it 
that  such  securities  can  be  offered  to  yield  as  much  as 
6  per  cent. — and  even  7  per  cent,  in  some  instances — 
on  the  investment  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  circumstances  in  which 
we  consider  this  type  of  investment  excellent  for 
the  employment  of  surplus  funds.  In  fact,  prop- 
erly selected  bonds  of  this  class  may  well  find  a 
place  in  the  lists  of  most  people  who  are  investors 
for  income.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
such  bonds  yield  more  net  income  than  most  other 
classes  of  bonds  is  that  there  is  no  general  market 
for  them,  and  marketability  or  convertibility  is  an 
investment  virtue  which  commands  its  price  in 
the  market.  In  other  words,  we  look  upon  real- 
estate  securities  of  this  class  as  a  desirable  form 
of  income  investment,  to  be  purchased  essentially 
with  the  idea  of  holding  them  through  to  ma- 
turity. A  number  of  such  bonds  are  issued  in 
serial  form  with  a  part  of  the  principal  maturing 
annually  or  semi-annually.  Under  general  mar- 
ket conditions  such  as  those  now  prevailing,  we 
might  suggest  that  our  own  preferences  would 
be  for  selections  among  the  earlier  maturities  of 
such  bonds. 

NO.  817-THE  STEEL  STOCKS 

I  am  contemplating  a  small  investment  in  stocks. 
Safety  of  principal  is  my  first  consideration.  What 
would  you  advise  on  United  States  Steel?  Does  it 
pay  a    dividend? 

Active  listed  stocks  are  not  usually  advised  for 
inexperienced  investors  whose  first  consideration 
is  safety  of  principal.  As  industrial  stock  invest- 
ments go,  however.  United  States  Steel  preferred 
is,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  a  high  rating.  It 
pays  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  an- 
num and  has  done  so  regularly  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  now  of  any  situation  arising  to  de- 
stroy the  merit  of  this  stock  as  a  regular  income- 
producer. 

United  States  Steel  common  stock  is  a  security 
of  greater  risk.  It  is  what  might  be  called  a 
semi-speculative  stock  of  the  industrial  class.  It 
pays  regular  dividends  now  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  during  the  last  few  months 
it  has  paid  two  extra  dividends  of  1  per  cent., 
each  with  a  view  to  giving  stockholders  the  bene- 
fit of  some  of  the  extraordinary  profits  that  have 
been  accruing  as  a  result  of  conditions  in  the 
steel  industry  created  by  the  European  war — con- 
ditions which  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
prove  permanent. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


As  these  pages  were  sent  to  the 
Is  War        press,  there  was  much  reason  to 

Remedial?       T  ,  ,.    ,  .     ,         ,         .  , 

tear  that  a  diplomatic  break  with 
Germany,  dating  from  February  3,  would 
soon  be  followed  by  a  state  of  belligerency 
and  hostile  acts.  We  dissent  from  those  who 
hold  that  foreign  relationships  should  not  be 
made  a  matter  of  full  and  free  discussion  in 
times  of  crisis.  War  is  the  most  serious  step 
a  nation  can  take ;  and  it  would  be  shocking 
indeed  if  a  democratic  people  were  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  novel  idea  that  the  issues  of 
war  and  peace  should  depend  upon  the  proc- 
esses of  a  single  mind.  The  fatal  flaw  in  the 
reasoning  of  some  men  lies  in  their  failure 
to  see  that  war  may  or  may  not  be  a  suitable 
remedy  for  real  grievances,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  If  war  should  come  now  to 
the  United  States  it  would  not  be  because  it 
is  employed  as  an  instrument  for  achieving 
a  desired  end  or  removing  a  palpable  griev- 
ance ;  it  will  have  come  because  of  the  failure 
to  obtain  desired  results  through  diplomatic 
pressure.     When  war  is  clearly  the  one  rem- 


edy  that  will  rescue  the  weak  from  the  strong, 
that  will  secure  justice  otherwise  unobtain- 
able, that  will  promote  righteousness,  truth, 
and  peace  in  the  world  with  the  least  relative 
sacrifice — let  war  be  invoked  as  a  remedy 
and  as  an  instrument  for  specific  achieve- 
ment. But  war  as  an  expression  of  extreme 
disapproval  in  a  given  case  may  be  neither 
practically   expedient   nor   morally   requisite. 


Issues  for 


A    CAUSE    AND    AN    EFFECT 
From    the    Commercial   Appeal    (Memphis) 


We  deem  it  our  duty  to  discuss 
AWcitizens  present  circumstances,  and  to  re- 
to  Judge  view  what  has  gone  before.  The 
crisis  of  last  month  called  clearly  for  the  ver- 
dict of  public  opinion  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  country.  There  were  no  issues  at 
stake  upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  plain 
citizen  was  not  almost  as  valuable  as  the  judg- 
ment of  any  official  at  Washington.  It  was 
merely  a  question  whether — in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  would  have  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
war — an  armed  conflict  on  our  part  in  this 
particular  crisis  would  prove  to  be  an  eco- 
nomical and  adequate  remedy  for  the  wrongs 
imposed  upon  all  neutrals  by  frightful  meth- 
ods employed  to  exclude  them  from  illegal 
war  zones  in  European  waters.  It  is  fairly 
probable  that  the  belligerent  status  will  have 
been  assumed  before  these  pages  are  read. 
If  war  comes,  Americans  will  act  with  energy 
and  unity.  Before  it  comes,  they  will  ex- 
change views  openly.  Our  expressions  here- 
with are  made  in  the  hope  that  war  may  be 
averted. 

g  ,      On  Wednesday,  January  31,  the 

"New         German    Ambassador   at  Wash- 

Decisions"       • ..    „       /^  ^  t>  ^      £Z 

ington,  Count  von  iJernstorrr, 
presented  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Lansing,  a  memorandum  from  the  govern- 
ment at  Berlin.  It  referred  in  a  complimen- 
tary manner  to  the  speech  that  President 
Wilson  had  made  before  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  outlining  his  ideals  of  world  peace. 
It  proceeded  to  identify  German  views  with 
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©  Harris  &  Ewlng 

COUNT    JOHANN     VON     BERNSTORFF 

(After  eight  years  as  German  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, following  a  notable  and  successful  diplomatic  career 
elsewhere,  this  esteemed  representative  of  his  Govern- 
ment sailed  from  New  York  on  February  14,  on  the 
Danish  ship  Frederik  VIII.  in  consequence  of  the  diplo- 
matic break  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Secretary  Lansing  had  secured  for  Mr.  Bernstorff  English 
and  French  pledges  of  safe  conduct.  He  had  endeavored 
to  maintain  peaceful  relations,  and  had  held  the  respect 
of  our  State  Department  through  a  trying  period) 


the  President's  aims  and  conceptions.  "All 
the  more,"  so  the  memorandum  proceeds, 
"the  Imperial  [German]  Government  re- 
grets that  the  attitude  of  her  enemies,  who 
are  so  entirely  opposed  to  peace,  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  world  at  present  to  bring 
about  the  realization  of  these  lofty  ideals." 
Continuing,  the  note  declares: 

Germany  and  her  allies  were  ready  to  enter 
now  into  a  discussion  of  peace,  and  .had  set  down 
as  basis  the  guarantee  of  existence,  honor,  and 
free  development  of  their  peoples.  Their  aims, 
•as  has  been  expressly  stated  in  the  note  of  De- 
cember 12,  1916,  were  not  directed  toward  the 
destruction  or  annihilation  of  their  enemies,  and 
were,  according  to  their  conviction,  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  rights  of  the  other  nations.  .  .  . 
The  attempt  of  the  four  allied  [Teutonic]  powers 
to  bring  about  peace  has  failed  owing  to  the  lust 
of  conquest  of  their  enemies,  who  desire  to  dic- 
tate the  conditions  of  peace.  Under  the  pretense 
of  following  the  principle  of  nationality,  our 
enemies  have  disclosed  their  real  aims  in  this 
way,  viz.:  To  dismember  and  dishonor  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  To  the 
wish  of  reconciliation,  they  oppose  the  will  of 
destruction.  They  desire  a  fight  to  the  bitter 
end.  A  new  situation  has  thus  been  created, 
which  forces  Germany  to  new  decisions. 


Motives  "For  two  years  and  a  half  Eng- 
and  land  has  been  using  her  naval 
power  for  a  criminal  attempt  to 
force  Germany  into  submission  by  starva- 
tion," was  Germany's  assertion;  and  the  note 
went  on  to  denounce  the  violations  of  inter- 
national law,  and  the  pressure  put  by  the 
Entente  Allies  upon  neutral  countries  as  well 
as  upon  their  enemies.  It  reminded  the 
American  Government  of  the  fruitless  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  persuade  the  Allies 
"to  return  to  the  rules  of  international  law 
and  to  respect  the  freedom  of  the  seas."  The 
following  paragraphs  contain  the  substance 
of  the  document: 

The  English  Government,  however,  insists  upon 
continuing  its  war  of  starvation,  which  does  not 
at  all  affect  the  military  power  of  its  opponents, 
but  compels  women  and  children,  the  sick  and 
the  aged  to  suffer  for  their  country  pains  and 
privations  which  endanger  the  vitality  of  the 
nation. 

Thus  British  tyranny  mercilessly  increases  the 
suffering  of  the  world ;  indifferent  to  the  laws 
of  humanity,  indifferent  to  the  protests  of  the 
neutrals  whom  they  severely  harm,  indifferent 
even  to  the  silent  longing  for  peace  among  Eng- 
land's own  allies.  Each  day  of  the  terrible  strug- 
gle causes  new  destruction,  new  sufferings.  Each 
day  shortening  the  war  will,  on  both  sides,  pre- 
serve the  life  of  thousands  of  brave  soldiers  and 
be  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

The  Imperial  Government  could  not  justify 
before  its  own  conscience,  before  the  German 
people  and  before  history  the  neglect  of  any 
means  destined  to  bring  about  the  end  of  the 
war.  Like  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Imperial  Government  had  hoped  to  reach  this 
goal  by  negotiations. 

After  attempts  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Entente  powers  have  been  answered  by 
the  latter  with  the  announcement  of  an  intensified 
continuation  of  the  war,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment— to  serve  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  a 
higher  sense  and  not  to  wrong  its  own  people — 
IS  noiv  compelled  to  continue  the  fight  for  exist- 
ence, again  forced  upon  it,  ivith  the  full  employ- 
ment of  all  the  iveapons  luhich  are  at  its  disposal. 

Sincerely  trusting  that  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  understand 
the  motives  for  this  decision  and  its  necessity,  the 
Imperial  Government  hopes  that  the  United  States 
may  view  the  new  situation  from  the  lofty  heights 
of  impartiality  and  assist  on  their  part  to  prevent 
further  misery  and  unavoidable  sacrifice  of  human 
life. 

.  r  A  Accompanving  the  general  note 

/  February       .  i  •  i       i  •  i 

Zone  of  from  which  the  quotations  above 
are  made  were  two  further  mem- 
oranda, one  expressly  stating  the  policy 
Germany  meant  to  pursue — namely,  that  of 
unrestricted  use  of  submarines  after  Febru- 
ary 1,  in  zones  of  the  high  seas  encircling  the 
coasts  of  Germany's  enemies — and  the  other 
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being  a  detailed  geographical  state- 
ment as  to  the  barred  areas  and  a 
bulletin  of  the  restricted  concessions 
to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  neutral 
travel.  The  first  of  these  supplemen- 
tary documents,  after  a  preamble  of 
justification,  declares  that 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
understand  the  situation,  thus  forced  up- 
on Germany  by  the  Entente  Allies'  brutal 
methods  of  war,  and  by  their  determina- 
tion to  destroy  the  Central  Powers,  and 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  further  realize  that  the  now  openly 
disclosed  intention  of  the  Entente  Allies 
gives  back  to  CJermany  the  freedom  of 
action  which  she  reserved  in  her  note 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
United    States   on   May  4,   1916. 

Under  these  circumstances,  German)' 
will  meet  the  illegal  m«asures  of  her  ene- 
mies by  forcibly  preventing  after  Febru- 
ary 1,  1917,  in  a  zone  around  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  in  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean  all  navigation,  that 
of  neutrals  included,  from  and  to  Eng- 
land and  from  and  to  France,  etc.  All 
ships  met  luithin  that  zone  'will  be  sunk. 


^^    „  ,  This    announcement 

The  Submarine 

Question  created    consternation    in 

Last  Year  ^^^    United    States    and 
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THE  NEW  SUBMARINE  ZONES 
(This  map  shows  with  ainiroxiniate  accuracy  the  siibmarine  zone 
of  terror  created  by  the  German  order  that  went  into  effect  on 
February  1.  Note  that  it  spares  a  margin  along  the  coasts  of 
Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  that  it  exempts 
Portugal  as  well  as  Spain.  The  danger  area  in  the  Mediterranean 
seems  to  be  less  perfectly  defined.  The  port  of  Cette,  as  our  map 
shows,    on   the   southern   coast   of   France,   was   left   open    for   the 


deep  concern  in  all  other-  neutral 
countries.  In  London  and  other  capi- 
tals of  the  Entente  Powers  it  was  re- 
ceived with  more  jubilation  than  dis- 
may,   on    the   ground    that    it   would 

result  in  bringing  the   United   States     ''«^"etit  of  Switzerland) 
into     action     against     Germany     and 

thus  help  the  Allies  end  the  war  on  their  national  law.  On  the  8th  of  last  May  our 
own  terms.  Such  was  the  disappointing  Government  made  a  reply  that  assumed  Ger- 
outcome  of  what  had  been  somewhat  many's  complete  acceptance  of  our  demand — 
prematurely  hailed  as  our  great  American  President  Wilson  expressly  refusing,  how- 
diplomatic  victory  of  last  May.  After  ever,  to  consider  the  idea  that  future  German 
the  sinking  of  the  English  steamer  Sussex,  submarine  policy  should  have  any  reference  to 
in  the  British  Channel,  last  April,  our  Gov-  our  attitude  towards  Germany's  enemies, 
eminent  declared  it  would  "sever  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  German  Empire  alto- 
gether" unless  the  German  Government 
"should  now  immediately  declare  and  effect 
an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  announce  to  Count  von  Bernstorff  the  sev- 
submarine  warfare  against  passenger  and  erance  of  diplomatic  relations,  to  withdraw 
freight-carrj'ing  vessels."  Whereupon,  Ger-  Ambassador  Gerard  from  Berlin,  and  to  hand 
many,  on  May  4,  declared  its  purpose  to  ob-  Count  von  Bernstorff  his  passports.  There 
serve  "the  general  principles  of  visit  and  seemed  to  be  wide  acceptance  of  the  view  that 
search."  Germany  was  careful  to  add,  how-  no  other  course  could  be  taken,  in  the  cir- 
ever,  that  in  fighting  for  her  existence  neu-  cumstances.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  all 
trals  should  not  expect  her  to  "restrict  the  minds  to  work  in  the  same  way  in  reaching 
use  of  an  effective  weapon"  if  her  enemy  is  decisions  where  many  facts  and  conditions 
permitted  to  continue  to  apply  at  will  meth-  are  involved.  Practical  minds  are  impelled 
ods  of  warfare  violating  the  rules  of  inter-      to  consider  the  relationship  of  facts  to  one 


.In  consistency  Avith  his  note  of 
Practise  in     April    18,    1916,   President  Wil- 
"  ^'"^''        son  directed  Secretary  Lansing  to 
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another.  Argumentative  minds  are  more  like- 
ly to  pursue  a  particular  issue  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  irrespective  of  its  relation  to  other 
pending  issues.  Decisions  at  Berlin,  like  de- 
cisions at  London,  are  wholly  practical.  All 
the  circumstances  are  weighed,  and  deci- 
sions are  made  in  the  light  of  their  bearing 
upon  results.  There  is  no  great  regard  for 
verbal  consistency.  At  Washington,  the 
process  seems  at  times  to  be  reversed;  so 
that  we  appear  to  ourselves  and  to  others  as 
having  been  driven,  by  the  irresistible  appeal 
to  logic,  to  make  decisions  that  are  not  in 
accordance  with  our  desires,  but  that  support 
certain  earlier  attitudes  or  expressions.  Con- 
sistency, however,  may  regard  changed  facts. 

In  view  of  the  diverse  origins  of 
Neutral  Rights  the  American   people,  and   their 

and  Duties        .....  .  i  , 

dissimilar  views  about  the  great 
war  in  Europe,  it  was  felt  to  be  quite  im- 
possible for  this  country  to  range  itself  on 
either  side  in  1914.  Such  being  the  case, 
there  was  no  legal  position  for  us  except  that 
of  neutrality.  When  a  great  war  is  on  foot, 
it  is  the  business  of  a  strong  neutral  to  de- 
fine what  it  means  by  neutrality,  and  to  main- 
tain its  neutral  rights  without  hesitation  or 
delaj^  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  safe  for 
a  strong  neutral  to  appeal  anxiously  to  bel- 
ligerent powers  to  respect  rights  which  the 
entire  world  knows  to  belong  to  neutrals  in 
their  seafaring.  It  has  been  customary  for 
strong  neutrals  to  serve  notice  and  to  act 
without  hesitation.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  was  a  neutral  power  in  a  position 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  United  States  in 
1914  and  1915.  The  other  neutral  states 
would  gladly  have  joined  us  in  a  conference 
for  agreement  upon  what  this  Review  has 
repeatedly  termed  the  "irreducible  minimum" 
of  neutral  rights.  The  determinations  of 
such  a  conference  could  have  been  followed 
by  an  announcement — not  a  request — to  all 
the  belligerents.  Diplomatic  argument  would 
have  been  unnecessar}\ 

o  ,  .  When  nations  are  at  war  their 

Belgium,  .  11111 

the  Immortal    energies  are  absorbed  bv  abnor- 

Example  1  •  nr   i'*  .^l 

mal  emergencies.  1  aking  the 
view — as  they  must  on  both  sides — that  their 
very  existence  is  at  stake,  they  cannot  forego 
any  measure  that  would  help  to  insure  peace 
with  victory.  There  are  no  neutral  rights 
which  in  war  time  can  be  exercised  without 
a  possible  inconvenience  to  one  or  another 
belligerent.  If,  therefore,  the  neutrals  show 
no   determination   to   enforce   and   maintain 


their  rights,  but  adopt  instead  the  plan  of 
sending  arguments  ably  written  by  authori- 
ties in  international  law,  they  will  be  doing 
just  what  the  trespassing  belligerent  desires. 
Nations  at  war  expect  protests  from  neutrals  ; 
and  they  take  serious  notice  only  when  writ- 
ten objections  are  very  brief  and  point  to 
some  kind  of  immediate  action.  When  pro- 
tests against  violation  of  neutral  rights  are 
prepared  and  forwarded  in  a  leisurely  way, 
and  take  the  documentary  form  of  legal 
briefs,  the  belligerent  is  much  encouraged 
and  carries  on  the  illegal  practices  more 
vigorously  than  ever.  Germany  had  not 
the.  slightest  desire  or  intention  of  inflict- 
ing harm  on  Belgium.  She  expected  dip- 
lomatic notes  and  protests,  such  as  she 
received  from  Luxemburg;  and  she  ex- 
pected, afterwards,  to  pay  damages  for  hav- 
ing violated  Belgium's  neutral  rights.  This 
course  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
Germany.  It  happened,  however,  that  Bel- 
gium, small  as  she  was,  proposed  to  assert 
and  maintain  neutral  rights,  with  the  pro- 
found historic  consequence  that  the  Germans 
did  not  reach  Paris.  Belgium  is  the  shining 
example,  for  all  time,  of  a  neutral  asserting 
rights.  If  one  neutral  could  show  such  char- 
acter, what  shall  be  said  of  the  others? 

^^g  It  will  be  the  regret  of  thought- 

Hesitant  ful  Statesmen  for  many  decades 
eutraa  ^^  comc  that  all  the  other  neu- 
trals could  not  in  some  way  have  made  pro- 
test so  prompt  and  emphatic,  and  also  protest 
so  menacing,  as  to  have  caused  Germany  to 
desist  from  her  unlawful  violation  of  Bel- 
gium. It  would  have  been  much  better  for 
Germany  if  such  a  course  could  have  been 
pursued.  Since,  however,  Germany  had  acted 
so  swiftly  that  neutrals  could  not  have  inter- 
vened in  time,  there  was  all  the  more  reason 
why  neutrals  should  have  come  together,  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  United  States,  to  save  the 
remnants  of  neutral  rights — by  defining  what 
they  would  stand  for,  and  by  announcing 
their  determination  to  brook  no  interference. 
Some  timid  people  there  are  who  say  that 
this  course  would  have  dragged  us  into  war. 
The  chances  are  at  least  a  hundred  to  one 
that  it  would  have  kept  us  out  of  war,  be- 
sides giving  us  an  influence  that  would  have 
saved  the  world  from  much  misery  and  that 
might  have  ended  the  war  before  this  time. 
Earlier  conferences  of  nations  had  riot,  in- 
deed, gone  so  far  as  to  find  ways  to  insure 
the  world  against  the  evils  of  great  wars. 
But  they  had  resulted  in  the  steady  develop- 
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ment  of  the  principle  that  peace  rather  than 
war  is  the  normal  status.  They  had  empha- 
sized the  view  that  the  rights  of  the  coun- 
tries which  remain  at  peace  are  not  to  be 
cast  to  the  winds  in  war  time,  to  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  belligerents.  In  the  present 
war,  the  United  States  was  the  country 
which,  by  reason  of  its  economic  power  and 
of  its  geographical  detachment,  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  assert  neutral  rights,  and  to  lead 
the  associated  neutrals  in  the  exercise  of 
methods  that  must  have  secured  the  respect 
of  the  whole  world  for  the  principles  writ- 
ten down  in  The  Hague  Treaties  and  in  the 
Declaration  of  London.  We  were  sound  in 
doctrine  at  Washington,  but  the  country  did 
not  encourage  a  strong  course  of  action. 


Frank 


It  was  manifest  that  the  time 
Words  from    for  joint  neutral  action  was  at 

the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
that  such  action  should  be  affirmative  and 
vigorous  if  meant  to  affect  belligerent  con- 
duct. Immediately  following  his  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  President 
Wilson  (on  February  4)  advised  neutral 
governments  that  he  thought  "it  would  make 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  if  they  should 
take  action  against  Germany  similar  to  that 
taken  by  the  United  States."  But  there  were 
practical  reasons  why,  at  this  stage  of  the 
great  war,  they  could  not  venture  to  act  sep- 
arately and  disjointedly  in  taking  steps  that, 
for  several  of  them,  would  have  meant  noth- 
ing less  than  war  against  one  of  the  powers 
violating  international  law.  The  American 
communication  evoked  from  Sweden  a  very 
frank  and  typical  reply,  that  deserves  more 
attention  than  our  newspapers  and  politicians 
have  seen  fit  to  give  it.  Lest  our  readers 
might  have  overlooked  it,  we  give  it  here- 
with in  full: 

The  policy  followed  by  the  royal  [Swedish] 
government  during  the  war  has  been  one  of 
impartial  neutrality.  The  royal  government  has 
done  everything  in  its  power  faithfully  to  fulfill 
all  the  duties  which  this  policy  imposes  upon  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  rendered  effective  so 
far  as  possible  the  rights  derived  therefrom. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  practical  result  in 
upholding  the  principles  of  international  law,  the 
royal  government  has  several  times  addressed 
itself  to  neutral  powers  in  order  to  effect  coop- 
eration, with  the  aforesaid  object  in  view.  Above 
all,  the  royal  government  has  not  failed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government  of  the  United  States  a 
proposal  to  this  effect. 

The  royal  government  has  observed  with  great 
regret  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  have 
not  permitted  it  to  accept  these  proposals.  The 
steps  thus  taken  by  the  royal  government  have 
led    to    the    taking    of   common    measures    among 


Sweden,   Denmark,   and   Norway  with   regard  to 
the  two  belligerent  groups. 

In  the  policy  followed  by  the  royal  govern- 
ment in  order  to  maintain  its  neutrality  and  to 
safeguard  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  country, 
the  royal  government,  alive  to  the  indescribable 
sufferings  which  from  day  to  day  more  cruelly 
oppress  all  humanity,  is  ready  to  seize  every 
opportunity  which  offers  itself  to  contribute  to 
the  realization  of  a  near  and  durable  peace. 


"obSSEE 


^ipE 


CLOSED  ZONES  OF  DANGER  CREATED  BY  ENGLAND 

(Early  in  the  war,  the  British  Government  closed  the 
English  Channel  to  neutrals  and  created  arbitrary  danger 
zones  in  the  high  seas  by  planting  mines.  Later,  Eng- 
land created  mine  fields  nearer  Heligoland  in  the  North 
Sea.  On  January  25  of  this  year,  the  British  Admiralty 
warned  neutrals  of  a  new  mine  zone  of  very  large  and 
arbitrary  character,  indicated  in  the  map  above.  This 
was  modified  in  the  middle  of  February,  as  shown  by 
dotted  lines.  The  object  was  to  cut  off  all  approach  to 
(lermany.  The  order  was  very  offensive  to  Holland  and 
Denmark    and,    less    directly,    to    Sweden   and    Norway) 

Consequently  it  hastened  to  associate  itself  with 
the  noble  initiative  taken  by  the  President,  with 
a  view  to  examining  the  possibility  of  instituting 
negotiations   between   the   belligerents. 

The  proposal  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  correspondence  has  as  its  aim  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  evils  of  the  war,  but  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  chosen  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  this  end  a  method  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  principles  which  have  guided  the 
policy  of  the  royal  government  to  the  present  hour. 

The  royal  government,  supported  by  public 
opinion,  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  solicitations 
of  the  country's  representatives,  intends  to  follow 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality and  impartiality  toward  both  belligerent 
groups.  And  it  is  not  disposed  to  abandon  this 
policy  unless  the  vital  interests  of  the  country 
and  the  dignity  of  the  nation  oblige  it  so  to  do. 

Neutrat      '^^^    Submarine    policy    is    far 
Cooperation    more  inconvenient  to  Sweden  and 

Avoided         •  ...  ^t  t      t-n 

ner  allies — JNorway  and  Den- 
mark— and  especially  to  Holland,  than  it  is 
inconvenient  to  us.  Relatively  to  our  total 
trade,  our  interest  in  ships  that  sail  in  Euro- 
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pean  water  is  quite  small,  while  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  maritime  countries 
around  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  are  very 
large.  But  for  many  reasons  it  seemed  proper 
to  cooperate  with  the  other  neutrals.  Our 
commerce  is  less  directly  involved,  because 
the  things  that  we  sell  to  Europe  are  not 
only  bought  here  by  the  European  purchas- 
ers, but  are  taken  away  in  European  ships. 
There  has  never  been  any  sound  reason  why 
we  should  have  treated  questions  of  illegal 
restrictions  in  European  waters  as  if  they 
were  questions  that  pertained  peculiarly  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  commercial  standpoint,  we  could  have 
afforded  well  enough  at  the  start  to  make 
protests  against  all  illegal  acts,  while  warn- 
ing American  ships  and  American  citizens 
to  keep  out  of  the  danger  zones  that  bellig- 
erents on  both  sides  were  unlawfully  crea- 
ting in  waters  contiguous  to  the  shores  -of 
their  enemies.  This  would  have  been  cor- 
rect enough,  and  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  definite  than  the  course  which  we  have 
actually  pursued.  It  would  at  least  have  been 
recognizable  from  the  standpoint  of  neutral- 
ity. But  it  would  not  have  been  as  effective 
a  course  as  that  which  was  always  pos- 
sible— namely,  the  firm  assertion  of  neutral 
rights  in  cooperation  with  all  the  neutral 
powers.  Germany  did  much  more  against 
Belgium  than  to  trespass  upon  her  soil.     Her 
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subsequent  course  in  many  aspects  was  in 
violation  of  established  principles.  There 
have,  in  short,  been  many  things  done  in  the 
great  war  that  common  neutral  action  might 
have  mitigated  or  prevented. 

o  „„„/„  */,  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Diplomatic  Review  (see  page  268)  will  be 
found  a  summary  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  our  Government  and 
those  of  Great  Britain  arid  Germany  (these 
being  the  representatives  of  their  respective 
groups)  having  to  do  with  violation  of  neu- 
tral rights.  The  volume  of  correspondence 
is  great,  and  the  contents  highly  instructive. 
Germany's  position  from  start  to  finish  has 
been  that  her  use  of  submarines  has  exceeded 
the  methods  set  forth  by  the  United  States 
as  legal,  only  in  so  far  as  reprisals  were  jus- 
tified because  of  the  unlawful  methods  of 
Germany's  enemies,  who  are  in  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  high  seas  excepting  as  this  control 
may  be  modified  by  submarine  action.  The 
thing  that  Germany  has  most  complained  of 
is  the  so-called  "blockade,"  by  which  her  peo- 
ple are  prevented  from  obtaining  foodstuffs 
and  other  non-contraband  material.  It 
is  wholly  proper  at  this  time  that  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  wishes  to  make  up  his  mind 
intelligently  about  our  national  rights  and 
duties  should  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  atti- 
tude of  our  own  Government  towards  this 
blockade.  The  Washington  denunciations 
of  it  as  illegal  have  been  not  less  sweeping 
than  those  emanating  from   Berlin. 

-    „     ^.  ,.     After  much  protest  and  contro- 

Out  Repudiation  .  .       I^      -r*   •  •  i      /^ 

of  the  ^^     versy  with   the   British  Govern- 
Biochade"    j^^^j^  ^^^  American  official  view 

was  summed  up  in  an  extended  note  bearing 
the  date  of  October  21,  1915,  signed  by  Mr. 
Lansing  as  Secretary  of  State — a  note  that 
was  not  sent  until  it  had  been  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  a  long  time  for  study  and  re- 
vision. In  that  note  we  denounce  the  meth- 
ods of  British  prize  courts  and  deny  the 
right  to  regulate  our  trade  with  neutrals. 
After  a  detailed  and  scathing  review  of  Eng- 
lish practises,  we  are  on  record  as  saying 
that  "measured  by  the  three  universally  con- 
ceded tests  above  set  forth,  the  present  Brit- 
ish measures  cannot  be  regarded  as  constitu- 
ting a  blockade  in  law,  in  practise,  or  in  ef- 
fect." And,  in  continuation,  Mr.  Lansing 
declares:  "It  is  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  Government,  therefore,  to  give  the 
British  Government  notice  that  the  blockade 
which  they  claim  to  have  instituted  under  the 
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Orders  in  Council  of  March  11  [1915]  can- 
not  be  recognized  as  a  legal  blockade  by  the 
United  States.'"  We  have  never  modified 
that  repudiation.  Further  summing  up  ille- 
gal practises  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Lansing  declared: 

The  United  States,  therefore,  cannot  submit  to 
the  curtailment  of  its  neutral  rights  by  these 
measures,  which  are  admittedly  retaliatory,  and 
therefore  illegal,  in  conception  and  in  nature,  and 
intended  to  punish  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
for  alleged  illegalities  on  their  part.  The  United 
States  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  object  to 
them  if  its  interests  and  the  interests  of  all  neu- 
trals were  unaffected  by  them,  but,  being  affected, 
it  can  not  with  complacence  suffer  further  subor- 
dination of  its  rights  and  interests  to  the  plea 
that  the  exceptional  geographical  position  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  require  or  justify  op- 
pressive and  illegal  practises. 

There  is  much  else  in  the  same  vein  which 
ought  riot  to  be  ignored,  because  it  has  some 
direct  bearing  upon  what  has  confronted 
us  since  the  beginning  of  February.  While 
we  cannot  quote  all  of  Mr.  Lansing's  state- 
ments in  this  note  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who 
was  then  British  Foreign  Minister,  we  must 
give  the  concluding  sentence  which — if  sent 
by  some  more  warlike  government  than  our 
own — might  have  been  regarded  as  an  ulti- 
matum and  might  therefore  have  led  to  seri- 
ous conflict  with  England : 

This  task  of  championing  the  integrity  of  neu- 
tral rights  which  have  received  the  sanctioning 
of  the  civilized  world  against  the  lawless  conduct 
of  belligerents,  arising  out  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  great  conflict  which  is  now  wasting  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  United  States  unhesi- 
tatingly assumes,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  task  it  will  devote  its  energies,  exercising 
always  that  impartiality  which  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  it  has  sought  to  exercise  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  warring  nations. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  this  note 
was  sent  to  Great  Britain  about  six  months 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  and  that 
it  reviewed  British  practises  which  had  been 
going  on  for  considerably  more  than  a  year. 
We  told  England  in  this  note  that  we  were 
going  to  be  impartial  and  stand  for  neutral 
rights  against  both  sides.  Yet  the  British 
Government  cared  so  little  about  our  pro- 
tests, and  it  was  so  confident  that  we  would 
not  take  an  active  course,  that  it  did  not  even 
deign  to  reply  to  this  note  for  a  period  of 
half  a  year.  Its  practises,  meantime,  grew 
steadily  more  restrictive,  and  its  violation 
of  neutral  rights  (as  defined  at  Washing- 
ton) was  extended  in  every  direction.   United 
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States  mails  were  subjected  to  more  complete 
censorship,  although  they  had  been  re- 
spected at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  the 
"blacklisting"  of  merchants  assumed  a  most 
indefensible  character.  If  at  any  time  such 
measures  had  been  taken  against  Great 
Britain,  in  like  circumstances,  vigorous  action 
would  have  followed  at  once  if  the  policy 
were  riot  withdrawn.  Against  the  treatment 
of  United  States  mails,  against  the  "black- 
list," and  against  many  other  things,  Mr. 
Lansing  sent  sharp  and  challenging  diplo- 
matic notes.  But  the  practises  continued, 
and  our  Government  did  nothing  more. 

r.    ,     .       Let  no   reader  suppose   that  we 

England  .    .  i  i        • 

Acts  are    writmg    these    words    m    a 

Responsibly  •    '^      L  •       '^    ^'  ^  j      /^         ^ 

spirit  or  irritation  towards  Great 
Britain.  Let  the  reader  search  as  he  likes 
between  the  lines,  and  he  will  find  none  of 
it  there.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Great  Brit- 
ain's policy  in  some  of  these  matters  has 
been  unwise,  because  it  has  inflicted  inci- 
dental wrongs  upon  several  of  her  smaller 
neighbors,  it  has  put  her  in  an  inconsistent 
position,  and  its  present  and  future  bearings 
seem  to  us  more  harmful  than'  useful.     We 
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have  discussed  these  matters  a  good  many 
times  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 
But  her  reasons  are  clear  enough,  and  her 
methods  are  mild,  though  arbitrary.  It  is 
not  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  these  mat- 
ters, but  our  own  relationship  to  it  that  we 
are  reviewing.  When  we  take  positions,  we 
must  try  to  sustain  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
British  practises  have  led  to  the  German  sub- 
marine reprisals,  which  have  created  a  state 
of  terror  in  the  world 
that  endangers  the 
p  e  ace  and  happiness 
of,  innocent  neutral 
countries.  But  Eng- 
land reckoned  with  all 
this,  and  took  her 
chances.  She  knew 
that  the  German  ter- 
rorism was  part  of  the 
price  she  would  have 
to  pay  for  a  drastic 
course  that  she  herself 
took,  on  her  own 
responsibility,  as  a 
means  of  shortening 
the  war  and  establish- 
ing permanent  peace. 


Ready  to 

Pau  the 
Price 


Germany 

expected 

to  pay 
dam.-iges  to  Belgium 
for  trespassing  on  her 
territory,  her  object 
being  to  get  to  Paris 
and  end  the  war.  In 
the  same  manner  Eng- 
land expected  to  pay 
damages  for  violating 
neutral  rights  at  sea, 
and  was  willing  to  do 
so  (after  the  war  was 
over)  because  she  had 
great  objects  at  stake. 
There  is  framed  on 
the  wall  in  the  office 
of  the  British  Minister  of  Blockade,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil — so  we  are  told — the  canceled 
check  for  $15,500,000  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment paid  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  award  in  the  Ala- 
bama damage  claims  following  our  Civil 
War.  It  is  also  said  (we  do  not  vouch  for 
the  report)  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  recently 
admitted  that  his  walls  might  be  plastered 
with  similar  checks  as  a  result  of  British  ille- 
gal practises  during  the  present  war.     If  the 
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(Lord  Robert  is  a  son  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, former  Prime  Minister  of  England.  No  one  could 
judge  from  his  appearance,  what  is  true  in  point  of 
fact,  that  he  is  the  most  unswerving  administrator  of 
Orders  in  Council  which  disregard  international  mari- 
time law  in  a  larger  variety  of  ways  than  the  diplo- 
matic  history   of  any  previous  period   records) 


war  could  be  shortened  a  single  day  as  a 
result  of  economic  pressure  on  Germany  due 
to  the  so-called  "blockade,"  it  would  save 
England  alone  in  war  expenses  fully  twice 
the  amount  of  the  Alabama  award.  Besides, 
there  is  the  more  serious  consideration  of  the 
lives  to  be  saved.  Great  Britain's  allies  and 
colonies,  taken  together,  would  be  saved  on 
their  part  even  larger  amounts  of  money,  and 
far   more   lives.     Thus    England's   policy   is 

meant  to  shorten  the 
war,  and  she  takes 
the    responsibility. 


Relative       I"  a  speech 

Positions— the    the  Other 

Triangle  ,  .  , 

d  a  y,  1 1 
was  said  by  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the 
British  Government 
that  these  restrictive 
measures  of  so-called 
"blockade"  and  of 
regulation  of  neutral 
commerce  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  ob- 
jects and  are  actually 
creating  famine  con- 
ditions in  Germany 
that  will  shorten  the 
war.  Here,  then,  is 
the  situation :  The 
United  States  de- 
nounces as  illegal  cer- 
tain British  practices, 
and  declares  itself  the 
champion  of  neutral 
rights  thus  violated, 
solemnly  stating  that 
it  will  not  submit  to 
them.  The  British 
Government  persists 
in  these  practises,  and 
declares  that  they  are 
proving  effectual  in 
bringing  suffering  and 


defeat  t  o  Germany, 
Meanwhile  the  British  Government  treats 
our  objections  as  if  they  were  academic,  or 
perchance  as  in  the  nature  of  a  legal 
notice  to  give  color  to  claims  that  may 
be  filed  at  some  future  time.  Be  it 
remembered  that  Germany  is  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  our  statements  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  waits  for  many  months  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  take  some  action  to  support 
our  words.  Everybody  can  understand  Eng- 
land's position,  and  many  people  can  under- 
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stand  Germany's,     In  foreign  countries  the 
American   attitude  has  been   misunderstood. 


Why 


It  is  just  to  remember,  and  hon- 
Neutraiity  Was  cst  to  admit,  that  wc  werc  in  a 
Side-tracKed  pQ^j^jgn  jq  sg^ure  the  full  ob- 
servance of  the  minimum  rights  of  neutrals 
at  sea,  if  we  had  resolved  to  do  so.  The  lei- 
surely writing  of  exhaustive  notes  was  taken 
in  England  as  a  clear  evidence  that  we  did 
not  intend  to  see  that  our  rights  were  ac- 
tually observed.  For  two  years  after  the 
war  broke  out,  the  economic  situation  was 
such  that  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  were 
obliged  to  obtain  supplies  of  food,  cotton, 
copper  and  other  metals,  besides  various  other 
commodities,  from  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. A  mere  whisper  of  the  word  "embargo," 
by  a  group  of  neutrals  who  meant  what  they 
said  would  have  been  effective..  It  is  useless 
to  set  forth  what  has  been  obvious  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  war, 
trade  was  scared  off  the  seas,  goods  could  not 
be  shipped,  and  cotton  fell  to  something  like 
six  cents  a  pound.  Our  Southern  States 
were  in  a  terrible  plight,  and  were  eager  to 
have  the  United  States  Government  buy  the 
German  ships  and  sail  them  officially.  There 
was  for  a  time  great  irritation  towards  bel- 
ligerent commercial  practises.  But  in  due 
time  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  had  cleared 
their  enemies  off  the  seas,  and  cotton  reacted 
to  prices  that  made  the  South  complacent 
towards  maritime  conditions.  The  Allies 
were  willing  to  buy  all  the  bread  and  meat 
our  Western  farmers  had  to  sell,  at  almost 
double  the  normal  prices.  The  South  was 
prosperous,  and  the  great  mid-west  Interior 
was  also  enjoying  a  business  boom.  "Wall 
Street"  had  come  out  of  its  dumps,  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  enjoying  its  era  of  greatest 
speculative  activity,  and  the  banking  interests 
were  all  committed  to  the  Allied  govern- 
ments as  agents  for  floating  their  loans  or  as 
concerned  with  contracts  for  supplies.  The 
prosperity  boom  had  eclipsed  neutrality. 


War  on 
Principle 


There  were  just  two  ways  by 
which  we  could  have  become  in- 
volved in  the  war.  One  was  by 
voluntary  entrance  in  deference  to  some  high 
principle  of  law  and  order  in  the  world. 
There  had  been  not  a  few  Americans,  some 
of  them  very  eminent,  who  had  thought  from 
the  beginning  that  the  United  States  should 
have  joined  in  the  war  for  the  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  nations  to  live  in 
security.     Such  a  course,  however,  was  not 
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possible  in  practise,  because  public  opinion 
was  not  sufficiently  in  agreement  as  to  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  European  struggle, 
and  because  the  Democratic  leaders  were 
against  war.  The  other  way  of  becoming 
involved  in  the  war  was  to  drift  into  it. 
Through  a  long  and  dangerous  period  protest 
had  been  substituted  for  action.  At  last  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  war,  in  an 
uncertain  attitude. 

So  confused  have  the  issues  been 
fearaAoo      that  many  people  forget  that  we 

reached  the  great  climax  of  neu- 
tral policy  early  in  1915,  half  a  year  after 
the  war  had  begun.  The  British  had  not 
mentioned  such  a  thing  as  blockade,  but  they 
were  illegally  extending  the  doctrine  of 
contraband  and  were  shutting  food  out  of 
Germany  on  untenable  pretexts.  The  Ger- 
mans had  been  using  submarines  in  strictly 
naval  warfare,  but  not  against  merchant 
ships.  They  announced  their  purpose  to  de- 
clare a  blockade  zone  around  Great  Britain 
and  to  use  submarines  against  merchant  ships, 
beginning  at  an  early  date,  unless  the  British 
should  meanwhile  agree  to  follow  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  maritime  warfare  in  their 
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captures  of  vessels  and  seizure  of  cargoes. 
The  United  States,  at  this  juncture,  ad- 
dressed to  both  belligerents  the  famous 
"identic  note"  of  February  20,  1915.  We 
proposed  that  Germany  should  withdraw  her 
threat  to  make  illegal  use  of  submarines.  We 
proposed  that  England  should  permit  food 
for  civilians  (wheat  was  the  particular  ar-  ■ 
tide  in  question)  to  enter  Germany  if  dis- 
tributed under  the  supervision  of  American 
consuls.  Germany  accepted  our  suggestion, 
and  pledged  herself  that  no  food  from  the 
outside  should  be  used  for  the  army.  Eng- 
land delayed  her  answer  for  some  time,  and 
then  curtly  declined  to  consider  our  sugges- 
tions. We  had  gone  far  to  conciliate  Eng- 
land, because  the  shipping  of  breadstuffs  to 
Germany,  under  international  law,  was  per- 
fectly legal — as  much  so  as  to  England — and 
we  were  under  no  more  obligation  to  look 
after  distribution  in  one  country  than  in  the 
other.  England  had  sea  power  and  was 
using  it  illegally.  Germany  proposed  to  use 
a  still  more  illegal  form  of  reprisal. 

From  the  standpoint  of  neutral- 
^"htMarch"    ity,  our  most  serious  error  of  the 

entire  war  lay  in  not  adhering 
firmly  to  the  just  principles  of  that  "identic 
note"  of  February,  1915.  We  should  have 
told  Germany  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  Ave  condone  her  mad  proposal  of  a 
zone  of  submarine  assassination  on  the  high 
seas.  We  should  have  told  England — al- 
ways provided  we  were  sincere  in  our  profes- 
sions of  neutrality  and  of  championship  of 
international  rights — that  if  she  continued  to 
prevent  the  lawful  shipment  of  food  to  Ger- 
many we  would  be  compelled  to  see  that  no 
American  food  went  to  England.  We  should 
not  have  sent  the  "identic  note"  of  February 
if  we  Avere  lacking  in  the  spirit  and  courage 
necessary  to  stand  by  both  halves  of  it  in 
March.  Mr.  Bryan,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
was  not  peremotor^  enough. 

England  took  the  hint  and  began 
'•stockade"     ^o  refer  to  certain   new  Orders 

in  Council,  issued  in  March,  as 
a  "blockade."  It  is  true  that  her  methods 
were  not  those  that  had  in  earlier  wars  been 
regarded  as  technically  requisite  for  a  legal 
blockade.  Unfortunately  for  the  dignity  of 
our  position,  we  submitted  to  some  of  the 
most  drastic  restrictions  ever  known  in  his- 
tory— and  have  continued  to  submit  in  prac- 
tise— Avhile  we  have  gone  on  record  with  the 
most   exhaustive   denunciation   of    all   these 


things  in  legal  doctrine.  We  fhould  either 
have  acted  upon  our  view,  or  else  have  ac- 
cepted the  English  argument  in  defense  of 
English  methods.  As  our  readers  may  re- 
member, it  was  the  opinion  of  this  magazine 
that  our  Government  might  have  accepted 
the  English  blockade  as  substantially  effective 
and  lawful  in  its  main  aspects,  since  the 
United  States  did  not  choose  to  give  force  to 
its  objections.  The  methods  of  English  prize 
courts,  the  mail  seizures,  the  blacklists,  the 
interference  with  certain  ordinary  rights  in 
trading  with  neutrals — these  should,  of 
course,  all  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
vigorous  action  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
questions  arose.  But  the  blockade  could 
have  been  accepted,  with  some  modifications. 

But  if  our  words  and  our  actions 

Qermany         i  i  • 

Misled  by  Our   have  been  mconsistent  as  respects 

"Notes"         r^        ^     V)    -^    • 

Great  iJntam,  our  course  to- 
Avards  Germany  has  had  perhaps  less  to  com- 
mend it.  The  German  Government  has 
been  misled  from  the  start,  by  our  epistolary 
controversies  Avith  England.  Berlin  has  sup- 
posed that  Ave  Avould  justify  her  submarine 
policA' — or  at  least  that  Ave  Avould  understand 
it — as  in  necessary  retaliation  for  the  British 
policies  against  which  we  Avere  all  the  time 
so  stoutly  protesting.  We  seemed  to  Ger- 
manj'  to  be  quarreling  AAith  England  ;  Avhere- 
as,  in  point  of  fact,  Ave  Avere  on  excellent 
terms  Avith  England.  We  ought  to  have 
attuned  our  diplomacy  to  accord  Avith  the 
real  relationships.  We  Avere  carrying  on  a 
vast  and  profitable  commerce  Avith  England, 
all  of  Avhich  Avas  legitimate.  Germany's  sub- 
marine methods  Avere  outside  the  pale  of  Liav 
and  right.  It  did  not  matter  much  Avhether 
the  ships  that  were  engaged  in  our  laAvful 
trade  happened  to  fly  one  flag  or  another.  If 
they  Avere  merchant  ships,  they  Avere  not  to 
be  imperilled  by  mines,  AA'hether  floating  or 
anchored,  in  the  high  seas.  They  Avere  not 
to  be  arrested  except  through  due  process  of 
Avarning  and  search,  and  Avere  not  to  be  cap- 
tured or  sunk  Avithout  provision  for  the  safety 
of  lives.  All  the  tendency  in  'maritime  in- 
ternational laAV  had  been  toAvards  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  merchant  ships,  because  the 
Avhole  Avorld  was  looking  forAvard  to  agree- 
ments for  the  exemption  of  private  property 
at  sea  as  a  thing  of  the  near  future. 


When,      therefore,      in     March, 
1915,  our  Government  sent  the 
"strict   accountability"    note,   aa'C 
Avere  far  too  lenient.     The  submarine  policy 


Too  Lenient 

with 

Germanu 
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Brown  &  Dawson,  Stamfonl 

HON.  JAMES  W.  GERARD  AT  HIS  DESK.  BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  AMERICAN  EMBASSY  AT  BERLIN 


itself  was  an  .intolerable  offense.  It  was 
striking  at  our  rights  of  trade  as  well  as  at 
our  rights  of  travel;  and  the  legal  wrong 
lay  in  the  policy  rather  than  in  the  incidents. 
It  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  to  think  that  piracy 
or  other  forms  of  lawlessness  that  make  the 
high  seas  dangerous  must  attack  our  flag,  or 
harm  a  citizen  of  our  allegiance,  before  we 
have  ground  of  action.  The  whole  world, 
two  years  ago,  should  have  made  common 
cause  against  Germany's  form  of  reprisal. 
This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  harsh  criticism, 
for  our  Administration  was  trying  to  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  carry  public  opinion  with  it. 
But  the  time  for  "strict  accountability"  was 
before  tragic  accidents  had  occurred  rather 
than  afterwards.  There  are,  of  course,  cer- 
tain distinctions  that  we  could  properly  have 
insisted  upon.  Passengers  ought  not  to  have 
been  carried  on  munition  ships,  for  example. 
But  there  is  no  sound  line  of  reasoning  that 
can  make  the  unwarned  sinking  of  merchant 
ships  on  the  high  seas  a  permissible  form  of 
reprisal  for  the  hardships  caused  by  an  illegal 
blockade.  The  remedy  against  such  block- 
ade lies  in  some  use  of  power  within  the 
spheres  of  military  or  naval  action. 


Is  the  War 

Soon  to 

End? 


The  -war  has  proceeded  now, 
with  all  its  terrors  by  land  and 
by  sea,  through  two  full  calen- 
dar years  and  considerable  parts  of  two  oth- 
ers. In  six  months  more  it  will  have  entered 
upon  the  fourth  year,  provided  it  is  not 
ended  sooner.  There  are  many  indications 
that  the  end  may  not  be  very  long  delayed. 
England  could  have  avoided  this  new  sub- 
marine campaign — which  is  directed  against 
her  with  a  view  to  limiting  her  supply  of 
food  and  material — if  she  had  chosen  to  pur- 
sue technically  legal  courses  in  her  relation 
to  neutral  trade.  She  chose  to  pay  the  price, 
believing  that  she  had  more  to  gain  by  her 
drastic  use  of  sea  power  than  she  could  lose 
through  German  reprisals.  If  Germany's 
resumption  of  submarine  terrorism  justifies 
war — as  it  obviously  does — let  us  remember 
that  war  is  precisely  what  it  is  encountering. 
The  sea  power  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  not  to  mention  that  of  their  active  al- 
lies, Russia,  Japan,  Belgium,  and  Portugal, 
is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  Germany. 
Furthermore,  while  Germany  has  been  get- 
ting ready  to  use  submarines  against  her  ene- 
mies, they  in  turn  have  been  preparing  with 
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their  superior  resources  to  meet  her  methods 
and  thwart  them.  It  wiM  be  what  they  can 
do,  and  not  what  the  neutrals  could  do  at 
this  stage,  that  must  nullify  the  submarine 
campaign,  must  fight  the  war  to  a  truce,  and 
provide  for  an  established  peace. 

,   «  „.  The  object  of  this  resume  is  not 

Is  Belligerency  r      i    r       i  •  i  c     i 

Our  Present     to  hnd  lault  With  any  one  or  the 
"  *'  three  governments  under  discus- 

sion— whatever  blame  they  may  merit — but 
to  analyze  the  facts  for  one  chief  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  to  persuade  our  readers  that 
for  America  to  assume  the  status  of  bel- 
ligerency just  now  would  probably  not  serve 
the  highest  ends  in  the  best  way.  Each  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  had  made  serious 
mistakes  in  its  turn  during  the  quarter-cen- 
tury before  the  war  began.  Germany  and 
Austria  might  have  had  some  grievances,  but 
they  precipitated  the  war  through  their  im- 
perial ambitions  rather  than  because  of  of- 
fenses to  be  redressed.  Their  courage,  and 
their  present  suffering,  justify  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  understand  something  of  their  point 
of  view.  They  cannot  win  the  great  war, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why  their  ag- 
gressions ought  not  to  be  crowned  with  vic- 
tory. But  they  had  ceased,  months  ago,  to 
fight  for  victory,  and  their  fight  now  is  for 
terms  of  peace  that  will  not  be  too  intoler- 
able. The  temporary  change  in  their  sub- 
marine methods,  after  the  Lusitania  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  Sussex,  was  regarded  in 
England  as  being  due  not  to  President  Wil- 
son's diplomacy,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  methods  were  fast  destroying  and 
capturing  all  of  the  German  submarines.  It 
was  confidently  declared,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  by  British  authorities-  last  mpnth, 


THE    CANNON  S    ROAR 

Hate:      "Louder!     Louder! — otherwise    mankind    will 
hear  the   voice   of   reason!" 

From    De    Notenkraker    (Amsterdam) 


that  they  could  readily  deal  with  the  new 
submarine  campaign,  although  they  realized 
that  they  must  undergo  the  taking  of  a  serious 
toll  of  ships.  The  British  were  confident 
that  in  its  main  purpose,  that  of  keeping  Eng- 
land from  obtaining  her  necessary  food  sup- 
ply, the  campaign  would  fail  from  the  start. 
Since  the  British  control  ample  tonnage  for 
all  their  supply  purposes,  besides  controlling 
thousands  of  small  armed  craft  capably  of 
fighting  submarines,  there  is  no  practical  call 
upon  the  United  States  to  send  ships  of  any 
class  into  the  danger  zones,  until  lanes  of 
trade  are  safely  opened. 

M,    p^    ,^     War  is  a  word  that  has  many 

War  Should  .  .         .^     -' 

Have  Specific  meanmgs.  it  has  no  justinca- 
""*  tion  except  as  the  best  specific 
means  to  some  necessary  end.  Going  to  war 
because  somebody  has  offended  your  honor 
is  not  in  accord  with  modern  views.  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  that  wishes  to  offend 
the  honor  of  the  United  States.  Fighting  to 
clear  the  sea  of  pirates  or  of  slave  traders 
would  be  a  necessary  form  of  police  work,  the 
fighting  being  limited  to  the  achievement  of 
the  desired  ends.  We  fought  Barbary 
pirates,  under  conditions  which  made  the 
methods  suit  the  object.  We  went  to  war 
with  Spain  in  a  helpful  spirit,  to  end  a  devas- 
tating war  that  was  destroying  the  people  of 
Cuba  after  a  continuance  of  three  years,  and 
that  was  bankrupting  Spain  with  no  hope 
of  compensating  gain.  Our  intervention  was 
very  brief  and  not  very  bloody.  It  created 
the  prosperous  Cuba  of  to-day.  It  allowed 
200,000  young  Spanish  soldiers  to  go  back 
home,  and  started  Spain  upon  a  new  career 
that  will  make  her  once  more  the  center  of 
a  great  Spanish-speaking  world.  It  has  set 
the  Philippines  forward  so  that  they  may 
some  time  have  a  place  of  their  own  among 
the  nations.  War  is  such  a  terrible  business 
that  it  should  not  be  entered  upon  unless  it 
seems  to  he  the  only  means  towards  right  and 
necessary  ends  or  solutions. 

Practical  ^or  US  to  go  to  war  with  Ger- 
Aspectsofthc  many,  because  of  grievances  in- 
cidental to  the  larger  combat, 
would  not  seem  to  be  practical.  It  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  make  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  an  affront  to  us  was  in- 
tended, inasmuch  as  everyone  knows  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Both  sides  in  this  war 
have  created  illegal  zones  in  the  high  seas, 
have  planted  mines,  and  have  ordered  neu- 
trals to  keep  out  of  the  way.     This  is  vastly 
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more  inconvenient  for  Holland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  than  for  us,  and  is 
not  meant  as  a  direct  injury  to  any  neutral. 
It  is  better  at  this  stage  that  the  neutrals 
should  allow  the  belligerent  groups  to  fight 
it  all  out  and  come  to  terms  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  could  not  give  much  effect  to 
the  status  of  belligerency  without  vast  prepa- 
rations for  national  defense.  This  would 
mean  retention  of  supplies  and  materials  of 
all  kinds  at  home  for  our  own  purposes,  and 
might  lengthen  the  war.  The  idea  proposed 
by  certain  well-meaning  folk  that  we  could 
be  at  war  while  remaining  unarmed  and  un- 
prepared, our  function  being  to  give  money 
and  materials  to  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Italy,  can  never  find  acceptance  with 
robust  Americans. 

-    „  ,        We  have  no  avowed  grievance 

Our  Only  ■  r^  11 

Avowed  agamst  (jermany  except  that  she 
rievanee  j^^^  Created  certain  zones  of  ter- 
ror in  the  seas.  We  should  have  no  clear 
reason  for  using  the  instrument  of  war,  un- 
less war  should  enable  us  effectively  and  at 
once  to  remedy  that  particular  evil.  In  1898 
we  had  no  thought  of  making  war  upon 
Spain,  but  only  of  abating  a  nuisance  in 
Cuba.  If  the  Cubans  had  been  able  to  abate 
the  nuisance  themselves,  we  should  have  had 
no  grounds  for  interfering,  although  Ameri- 
can rights  were  involved  in  many  ways  and 
American  lives  were  lost,  notably  in  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine  in  Havana  harbor.  Now  it 
happens  that,  in  the  case  of  the  submarine 
zone,  the  English  are  already  engaged  very 
hopefully,  with  the  aid  of  their  powerful  al- 
lies, in  abating  the  nuisance.  It  is  true  that 
the  nuisance  is  offensive  to  us  also.  But  if 
the  people  against  whom  it  is  brought  into 
being  are  fully  able  to  deal  with  it,  the  rea- 
sons for  our  keeping  out  of  the  European 
war  remain  far  greater  than  those  which 
could  draw  us  in.  It  is  riot  our  business  to 
help  rearrange  in  detail  the  map  of  Europe. 


Could  We 


If  we  should  go  to  war  against 
Hasten  Peace?  Germany,   it  would   be  said   by 

some  of  those  who  have  favored 
it,  that  this  mere  change  of  status  on  our 
part  would  somehow  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  end.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  such 
an  assumption.  It  is  much  easier  to  make 
war  than  to  make  peace.  If  any  of  the  news- 
papers that  were  so  eagerly  demanding  war 
day  after  day  last  month  had  done  any  think- 
ing as  regards  our  mode  of  exit  from  the  war 
into  which  they  wished  to  plunge  us,  they 


kaiser:     I  HOPE  YOU  DO  NOT  MISUNDERSTAND  ME. 
From  the   Ohio  State  Journal   (Columbus) 

had  not  revealed  it  to  their  readers.  Peace 
would  have  come  before  this  but  for  the  com- 
plexities due  to  the  different  aspirations  or 
fears  of  the  members  of  the  respective  bel- 
ligerent groups.  We  have  no  soldiers  to  send 
against  Germany's  armies  in  Europe,  nor  has 
Germany  any  way  of  sending  soldiers  to  fight 
on  our  soil.  Germany  could,  however,  im- 
mediately declare  a  danger  zone  along  our 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards  from  Halifax 
to  Mexico,  and  could  send  twenty  or  a  hun- 
dred submarines  over  to  intercept  commerce. 
It  is  not  so  many  weeks  ago  that  she  sent 
the  U-^j  over  to  make  a  morning  call  of 
courtesy  at  Newport  and  to  spend  an  after- 
noon sinking  British  ships  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit.  It  would  seem  to  many  practical 
minds  that  we  could  serve  all  interests,  in- 
cluding our  own,  better  from  the  standpoint 
of  neutrality  than  we  could  serve  from  the 
the  status  of  belligerency. 


The 
Shriekers 
for  War 


There  have  been  certain  news- 
papers, and  some  eminent  indi- 
viduals, so  bitterly  indignant 
against  Germany  that  their  utterances  have 
constantly  been  incitement  to  war.  But  we 
have  also  had  eminent  individuals  who 
sought  to  have  us  fight  Russia  when  we  broke 
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I  Hairis  St  Ewlng 
DR.   PAUL  RITTER,   SWISS   MINISTER  AT  WASHINGTON 

(German  interests  in  this  country  were  turned  over 
by  Mr.  Bernstorff  to  the  care  of  the  Swiss  legation. 
Dr.  Ritter  became  active  in  an  unsuccessful  movement 
to  bring  about  a  compromise  between  Germany  and  the 
United    States    on    the    submarine    policy) 

oft  treaty  relations  by  reason  of  our  objec- 
tion to  Jewish  persecution  and  massacre.  We 
hav'e  had  eminent  individuals  who  wished  us 
to  fight  Britain  on  behalf  of  the  Boer  re- 
publics. We  have  had  others  who  wished  us 
to  fight  England  on  behalf  of  Ireland.  If  we 
were  merely  seeking  pretexts  for  war,  we 
should  have  been  cleaning  up  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  We  have  in  that 
time  made  two  small  wars  in  Mexico,  each 
starting  resolutely  and  both  ending  in  paraly- 
sis of  action  and  withdrawal  under  threat.  It 
is  one  thing  to  find  pretexts  for  war  when 
one  desires  to  fight,  and  quite  a  different 
thing  to  go  to  war  against  one's  wishes  mere- 
ly because  there  is  ample  ground  for  indigna- 
tion and  legal  basis  for  a  hostile  attitude. 

As  for  American  citizens  of  Ger- 
Loyaity  in  This  man  birth   or  parentage,   honest 

iiOuntfy  I  1   r    1  1  1  • 

and  truthtui  men  have  not  dis- 
covered, since  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  that 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  States  has  been 
one  whit  less  than  that  of  any  other  element 
whatsoever  of  our  population.     We  have  a 


great  many  quiet,  high-spirited  Americans 
who,  for  reasons  that  appeal  to  their  own 
unselfish  sense  of  moral  obligation,  have  gone 
to  Europe  to  aid  sufiEerers  in  hospitals,  to 
drive  ambulances,  and  indeed  thousands  of 
them  to  fight  in  the  trenches.  These  people 
have  earned  our  respect  by  their  conduct. 
They  have  not  said  much,  but  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  their  convictions.  With 
some  hesitancy,  we  feel  moved  to  commend 
the  conduct  of  these  really  brave  and  tj^pical 
Americans  to  some  worthy  citizens  who  have 
been  ready  to  plunge  this  country  into  a  war 
which  might  for  them  involve  no  personal 
sacrifices.  There  was  a  regrettable  tendency 
to  recrimination  last  month.  Most  of  those 
who  urged  war  were  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
national  duty,  while  the  so-called  "pacifists" 
were  no  less  patriotic  and  conscientious.  The 
people  who  deserved  least  consideration  were 
those  who  had  tried  to  keep  this  country  un- 
prepared up  to  the  very  verge  of  an  emer- 
gency that  always  lay  within  the  realm  of  the 
probable.  Many  of  last  month's  war 
shriekers  had  previously  opposed  preparation, 
while  many  of  the  pacifists  had  failed  to  see 
that  the  war  danger  was  far  more  imminent 
because  of  our  total  unreadiness  to  make  war 
efficiently.  But  all  these  classes  were  patriots 
in  sentiment.  They  would  all  rally  to  the 
support  of  their  Government;  and  they  will 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  if  war 
should  come,  that  America  has  no  selfish  am- 
bition or  sinister  object. 


GETTING   DOWN    TO   BUSINESS 
From  the  Commercial  Appeal  (Memphis) 
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From  the  beginning  of  this  Euro- 
Readineasas    pean  wat,  the  one  great  national 

National  Dutu     ,  .1  ^\.    ^     c  ..• 

duty  has  been  that  or  preparation 
■for  emergencies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  those  like  Mr.  Bryan  who  have  been 
most  conspicuous  in  opposing  a  war  with  Ger- 
many had  been,  for  more  than  two  years,  the 
most  active  in  trying  to  make  sure  that  this 
country  should  be  helpless  to  defend  itself  if 
it  became  involved  in  war.  The  strong  are 
the  best  peace-keepers.  This  country,  which 
is  both  rich  and  populous,  holds  its  ideals  in 
low  esteem  when  it  is  unwilling  either  to 
spend  money  for  them  or  to  accept  universal 
training.  We  should  have  at  least  an  even 
chance  to  maintain  right  as  against  those  who 
would  perpetrate  wrong  by  force.  In  con- 
nection with  President  Wilson's  expressed 
willingness  to  enter  into  a  world  league  to 
enforce  peace,  Congress  and  the  country,  late 
in  January,  declared  the  strongest  adherence 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  if  we  mean 
to  help  our  sister  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  work  out  their  aspirations,  we  must 
double  our  navy  and  provide  for  an  army. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  the 
What  Training  sailors  for  such  a  navy,  and  that 

Means  .  t         1  '       • 

is  to  make  the  service  attractive, 
instructive,  and  reasonably  brief,  for  great 
numbers  of  young  men,  so  that  they  may  re- 
turn to  civil  life  in  better  health,  with  bet- 
ter education,  and  with  enlarged  capacities, 
whether  for  private  enterprise  or  citizen 
service.  The  only  way  to  obtain  an  army  in 
time  of  need  is  to  train  all  boys  with  pre- 
liminary physical  exercise  in  the  school  pe- 
riod, and  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of 
military  training  as  they  approach  manhood. 
A  brief  period  of  service  in  camp  and  field 
could  be,  and  must  be,  made  so  instructive 
and  useful  as  to  transform  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  young  men.  Those  who  have  this 
conception  are  not  lacking  in  high  ideals. 
All  sensible  people  are  pacifists  and  are  ideal- 
ists. But  the  wiser  ones  are  those  who  look 
facts  directly  in  the  face.  The  most  sensible 
idealists  last  month  were  those  engineers  and 
business  men  who  were  trying  to  organize 
the  industries  of  the  country  for  immediate 
governmental  service  in  case  of  need. 


Mr.  Wilson  is  to  be  inaugurated 
Mr.  Wilson's     for  his  second  term  on   the  4th 

New  Term  t      •%  it        1  't->i  n  •  r  t 

or  March.  1  he  bixty-fourth 
Congress  reaches  the  end  of  its  two-year 
period  also  on  the  4th  of  March.     Last  No- 
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SENOR   POLO   Y   BERNABE,    SPANISH    AMBASSADOR    AT 

BERLIN,   IN   CHARGE   OF  AMERICAN   INTERESTS 

(This  well-known  diplomatist  took  charge  of  American 
interests  in  Germany  when  Ambassador  Gerard's  func- 
tions were  terminated  early  in  February.  He  also  now 
represents  several  Allied  governments,  whose  interests 
had  been  in  Mr.  Gerard's  hands.  It  is  worth  while  to 
recall  the  fact  that  Senor  Louis  Polo  y  Bernabe  was 
Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  in  1898,  when  we 
broke  relations  with  Spain.  He  succeeded  Dupuy  do 
Lome,  who  had  resigned  a  few  months  before,  after 
friction   with   our   Government) 


vember  the  voters  in  435  constituencies 
elected  the  members  of  the  Sixty-fifth  House 
of  Representatives.  As  the  expiring  Con- 
gress has  been  floundering  along  through  the 
three  months  that  end  its  term,  it  has  seemed 
to  many  thoughtful  people  an  unfortunate 
thing  that  we  should  have  so  obsolete  a  sys- 
tem. The  men  who  received  the  mandate  in 
November  ought  to  have  met  as  the  law- 
making body  in  December.  The  expiring 
Congress  is  not  representative  of  the  country. 
In  a  period  calling  for  unselfish  patriotism, 
its  members  have  been  frantically  trying  to 
empty  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  their 
localities.  Nothing  but  the  stern  disfavor  of 
President  Wilson  could  have  checked  the 
greed  of  the  looters.  If  this  language  seems 
strong,  the  reader  must  remember  that  the 
deliberate  framers  of  "pork  bills"  are  not 
sensitive,  and  do  not  mind  hard  names  if  they 
can  only  get  the  "pork."  At  the  last  mo- 
ment. Congress  does  for  defense  a  part  of 
what  it  should  have  done  in  1014. 


Mch.- 
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President  Wilson  has  had  many  earned  position  of  influence,  especially  in  the 

^     Sessfon^'"^  good   things  on   his   program   in  promotion  of  naval  and  military  preparedness. 

the  past  four  years,  and  he  has  The  Senate  is  a  continuous  body,  but  one- 
accomplished  much,  not  through  the  spon-  third  of  its  seats  are  refilled  every  tvvo  years, 
taneous  cooperation  of  the  majority  in  the  In  our  number  for  December  we  listed  and 
Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Congresses,  but  explained  all  the  Senate  changes  resulting 
through  the  power  of  the  Presidency  to  com-  from  November's  election.     The  Democratic 


pel  obedience.  In  these  last  months,  how- 
ever, the  expiring  Congress  has  chosen  to  go 
its  own  way.  There  seemed  little  hope  for 
any  of  the  measures  that  President  Wilson 
had  included  in  his  necessary  program  for 
the  winter's  session. 
Congress  had  been 
showing  scanty  en- 
thusiasm for  naval  or 
military  preparation, 
and  had  apparently 
thrown  to  the  winds 
the  measures  intended 
to  do  justice  to  the 
railroads.  It  began 
to  look  as  if  the  new 
Congress  might  have 
to  be  called  into  ses- 
sion at  once. 

There 

Aa  to  an  Extra         ■^^  r 

Session  WUl,      Ot 

course,  in 
the  last  hours  of  this 
session,  be  a  great  ef- 
fort to  pass  appropria- 
tion bills  and  obviate 
the  need  of  an  extra 
session.      Republicans 

and       Democrats       are      @  underwood  &  underwood 

almost  evenly  divided 
in  the  new  House, 
and  the  balance  of 
power  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  four  or 
five  independent  mem- 
bers. No  one  knows 
whether  this  will  give 


Cabinet  and 
Policy 


majority  will  be  reduced,  and  the  body  itself 
will  be  somewhat  strengthened  in  personnel. 
The  President  should,  if  possible,  consult  this 
new  Congress,  rather  than  the  expiring  one, 
upon  great  issues  of  war,  peace,  and  national 

defense. 

There 
was  no 
authorita- 
tive news,  when  these 
pages  were  written, 
regarding  changes  in 
the  President's  cabi- 
net. It  was  said  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  in- 
vited all  the  members 
to  retain  their  seats. 
There  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the 
country  regarding  the 
caliber  and  efficiency 
of  this  executive 
group.  Taking  the 
body  as  a  whole,  we 
have  been  compelled 
by  the  force  of  ordi- 
nary facts,  to  think 
highly  of  their  de- 
partmental work.  The 
record  seems  to  be 
better  in  detail  than 
in  larger  achievement. 
The  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  dili- 
gent, but  it  has  not 
solved     its    problems. 


A    NEW    PICTURE    OF    THE    PRESIDENT,    WITH     MRS. 

WII.SON 

(The  electoral  votes  for  President  were  counted  in 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  February  14,  the  electors 
chosen  in  November  having  previously  met  and  voted 
in  their  respective  States.  Wilson  received  277  votes 
and  Hughes  254.  The  picture  al>ove  is  from  a  photo- 
graph  taken   at   Admiral   Dewey's   funeral.      Mr.    Wilson 

begins   his   second   term   on    Sunday,    the    4th    of   March,       -r  «-  «■       J' 

the  inaugural  ceremonies  occurring  on  Monday,  the  5th.)       ItS   Outstanding   ISSUeS 

thicken  and  multiply. 

the  organization  of  the  chamber  to  the  Naval  policy  remains  a  thing  on  paper, 
Republicans  or  to  the  Democrats.  Re-  not  translated  into  fact.  Army  policy 
publican  success  would  probably  confer  the  has  been  dismally  unsuccessful — perhaps  the 
Speakership  upon  Mr.  James  R.   Mann,  of      most    monumental    failure    of    our    history 


Chicago,  who  has  been  the  leader  of 
the  Republican  minority  for  several  years. 
The  floor  leadership,  it  is  understood,  would 
be  given  to  Mr.  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Fordney,  of  Michigan,  would  be  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
IVIr.  Augustus  Peabody  Gardner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts (see  a  notice  of  his  personality  and 
career  on  page  306),  would  assume  a  well- 


Administration  in  several  other  departments 
has  been  excellent,  even  if  leadership  has  not 
been  sufficiently  asserted  or  achieved.  With 
Congress  almost  evenly  divided,  there  are 
those  who  advocate  a  so-called  "coalition" 
cabinet.  There  is  not,  however,  much  par- 
tisanship in  the  present  group,  apart  from 
two  or  three  members.  Economic  policies 
tend  to  be  scientific  rather  than  partisan. 
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(0)  Harris  &  Ewing 
JOSEPH    W.    FORDNEY  IRVINE   L.   LENROOT  AUGUSTUS  P.  GARDNER  JAMES    R.    MANN 

(Michigan)  (Wisconsin)  (IMassachusetts)  (Illinois) 

FOUR  REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSMEN   WHO  WILL  BE  ESPECIALLY   PROMINENT  IN  THE  NEW  HOUSE 


Fortunately,      the      Democratic 

Nationalism  .       ,  -^  .  .         i  •     • 

and  the        party   IS    becoming   nationalistic. 

emocrats  'pj^jg  country  would  have  been 
in  a  fearful  plight  during  the  European  war, 
but  for  the  Republican  policy  which  under- 
took to  diversify  our  domestic  industries  in 
order  that  we  might  not  be  wholly  dependent 
upon  European  markets  to  take  our  raw  ma- 
terials and  upon  European  mills  and  shops 
to  supply  our  textiles  and  other  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture.  Already  the  European 
countries  have  bound  themselves  in  trade  al- 
liances looking  to  the  future.  Doctrinaire 
free  trade  is  wholly  forgotten.  Our  trade 
policy,  like  our  naval  policy,  will  have  to 
reckon  with  the  facts  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.     Otherwise,  we  shall  be  isolated. 

,,    .    ,        It  seems  to  be  the  rule  to  work 

Need  of  a  i •    •  i  i  •    i 

Policy  Board  out  our  policies  through  special 
boards  and  advisory  councils. 
We  have  frequently  noted  in  these  pages  the 
tendency  to  bring  broad  experience  to  the 
Government  service  through  these  methods. 
Thus  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  examples  of 
the  new  method,  and  we  are  soon  to  have 
a  Tariff  Board  on  similar  lines.  The  De- 
partment heads  have  so  much  to  do,  now  that 
the  Government  business  committed  to  them 
has  become  so  enlarged,  that  they  no  longer 
have  the  time,  as  once  they  did,  to  perform 
the  larger  functions  of  a  cabinet  council.  In 
a  period  like  this,  when  foreign  problems  are 
so  numerous  and  so  acute,  the  Department 
heads  are  not  the  group  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  such  matters ;  neither  are  the  tech- 


nical officials  in  the  State  Department.  There 
is  great  need  of  a  standing  council  of  some 
kind — the  personnel  depending  wholly  upon 
the  pleasure  of  the  President — whose  knowl- 
edge and  experience  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government.  The  Democratic 
party  has  such  men  of  wisdom  as  Mr.  Olney, 
Judge  Gray,  and  Mr.  Judson  Harmon,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  The  Republicans  have 
at  least  three  men  who  have  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  State — namely,  Mr.  John  W.  Fos- 
ter, Mr.  Elihu  Root,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bacon 
(Mr.  Knox  is  Senator-elect).     Such  a  board 


©  l'J17.  H.  T.  Webster 

BUILDING    THEM    UP   AT   THE    ELEVENTH    HOUR 
From  the   Globe   (New  York) 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AT  A  RECENT  MEETING  IN  WASHINGTON 

(From  left  to  right  are:  Julius  Rosenwald,  Bernard  N.  liaruch,  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey  [Chairmanl,  Daniel  Willard, 
Secretary  Wilson,  Secretary  Houston,  Howard  E.  Coffin,  Secretary  Daniels,  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin,  Secretary 
Baker,   Secretary   Redfield,  and   Samuel   Gonipers) 


would  not  weaken  the  Constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  President  and  the  Senate,  but 
would  help  to  lift  foreign  policy  above  par- 
tisanship, and  to  give  it  consistency  through 
successive  Presidential  terms. 

An  illustration  of  the  new  meth- 
at  Last       OQ   01    Utilizing   the   services   or 

semi-official  boards  and  councils 
was  given  by  the  plans  of  the  recently  consti- 
tuted National  Council  of  Defense,  which 
became  active  last  month.  A  railroad  presi- 
dent in  this  Council  heads  a  committee  on 
transportation.  A  great  engineer  and  manu- 
facturer leads  in  the  organization  of  indus- 
try for  munition-making  and  other  industrial 
needs.  One  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  the 
world  undertakes  to  aid  the  Government  in 
obtaining  supplies,  such  as  food  and  clothing. 
The  utilization  of  scientific  research  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vast  importance,  and  finds  suitable 
leadership  in  the  person  of  a  great  expert  in 
engineering  and  technical  education.  On 
February  13,  the  House  passed  a  Naval  bill 
providing  a  total  of  $369,000,000,  by  a  vote 
of  353  to  23.    The  sum  of  a  million  dollars 


was  voted  for  purchase  of  basic  aeroplane 
patents.  The  President  was  authorized  to 
take  over  all  private  shipyards  and  munition 
plants  in  case  of  a  "national  emergency  aris- 
ing prior  to  March  1,  1918."  Extraordinary 
efforts  were  entered  upon  last  month  to  en- 
list recruits  for  the  navy.  It  may  prove  easier 
to  build  and  equip  the  ships  than  to  find  their 
crews.  Especial  inducements  will  be  necessary. 

Much  apprehension  was  felt  lest 
Afeiw  Cr's/s  *  the  American  break  with  Ger- 
many should  interrupt  the  work 
of  Belgian  relief.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
chief  organizer  of  that  relief  work,  had  re- 
cently come  to  the  United  States  to  arouse 
fresh  interest  and  secure  larger  funds.  It  is 
not  generally  known  in  the  United  States 
that  the  English  and  French  Governments, 
recognizing  the  inestimable  services  rendered 
to  them  by  Belgium,  are  very  properly  pro- 
viding, through  stated  monthly  advances,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Hoover  and  his  agents.  Americans 
might  well  have  given  more,  but  their  volun- 
tary offerings  have  been  on  a  generous  scale. 
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Mr.  Brand  Whitlock  will  probably  have  had 
to  leave  Brussels,  and  in  many  ways  the 
change  of  America's  official  attitude  toward 
Germany  will  be  unfortunate  for  the  suffer- 
ing Belgians,  as  it  will  be  for  a  vast  number 
of  other  interests  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  including  the  belligerent  capitals. 


Results  of 


The  only  phase  of  the  European 
u-Boat  Cam-  war  that  was  promment  last 
""'''"  month  was  the  submarine  cam- 
paign that  we  have  been  discussing.  Our 
paragraphs,  however,  have  been  occupied 
more  especially  with  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  to  the  new  German  policy. 
AVe  have  in  preceding  pages  intimated  our 
view  that  the  campaign  would  be  a  failure. 
In  the  first  half-month,  somewhat  more  than 
a  hundred  vessels  were  sunk,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  themlbeing  British,  almost  a  third 
being  neutral,  and  a  very  few  belonging  to 
other  belligerents.  The  tonnage  of  these  ves- 
sels was  somewhat  in  excess  of  200,000.  The 
Germans  had  declared  that  they  would  de- 
stroy 1,000,000  tons  a  month,  and  thus  end 
the  war  in  two  or  three  months  by  creating 
a  famine  in  England.  In  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, Berlin  official  statements  expressed 
confidence,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  the 
ships  actually  destroyed,  as  upon  that  of  the 
vessels  kept  in  port  through  fear.  But  there 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  significant  indica- 
tions that  the  zone  of  terror  was  being  navi- 
gated by  the  English  with  diminishing  risk, 
and  that  the  plan  of  convoying  merchant 
ships  would  be  successful.  Meanwhile,  Eng- 
land has  been  studying  and  applying  schemes 
of  food  economy,  and  planning  for  increased 
agricultural  production  at  home. 


The 


There  has  been  less  general  war 
Situavon  at  news  than  during  any  previous 
^""■"^  month  since  August,  1914. 
Many  minor  actions  on  the  fighting  fronts 
have  not  affected  the  main  lines.  Both  sides 
have  been  preparing  on  a  prodigious  scale 
for  what  is  expected  to  be  the  final  test  of 
strength  when  spring  opens.  The  European 
winter  has  been  one  of  unusual  severity. 
Military  operations  on  a  large  scale  have 
been  impossible,  on  account  of  the  weather 
conditions.  The  political  reorganizations  in 
European  countries  that  were  so  much  dis- 
cussed a  few  weeks  ago  are  now  accepted  as 
established  facts.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  colleagues  are  strongly  supported  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  tremendous  popular  campaign 
for  subscriptions  to  the  new  war  loans  has 


Paul  Thompson 

MR.    HERBHRT    C.    HOOVER 

(Head  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission  who  has 
been  in  the  United  States  for  some  weeks  securing  fur- 
ther aid  for  the  Belgian  people) 

been  carried  on  with  brilliant  success.  Mr. 
Charles  Johnston  writes  for  us  this  month 
on  the  situation  in  Russia.  There  was  some 
hope  that  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey 
might  avoid  the  breaking  ofi  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Our  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Penfield,  was  anxiously  await- 
ing events  at  Vienna,  while  the  newly  ar- 
rived Austrian  Ambassador,  Count  Tarnow- 
ski,  was  waiting  at  Washington  to  know 
whether  to  present  his  credentials  or  not. 
Ambassador  Elkus,  at  Constantinople,  was 
seeking  to  safeguard  American  teachers,  mis- 
sionaries, and  merchants  still  in  the  Tur- 
kish Empire.  The  reply  of  the  Allies  to 
President  Wilson,  in  which  they  had  stated 
their  intentions  regarding  Austria  and  Tur- 
key, had  stiffened  Germany's  allies  for  re- 
sistance, and  increased  the  prospect  of  in- 
tense fighting  in  the  months  to  come.  Ex- 
citement in  Greece  had  greatly  abated,  so 
far  as  we  know.  But  a  rigid  censorship, 
enforced  by  French  officers,  has  shut  oH  Athe- 
n'an  news. 
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Th  p  -rf  f  ^°  Stirring  are  the  times  in  which 
on  World  we  livc,  that  some  new  sensation 
obscures  the  thing  that  held  pub- 
lic attention  only  a  few  daj^s  before.  Thus 
President  Wilson's  break  with  Germany,  and 
Germany's  new  submarine  policy,  had  caused 
everybody  to  forget  that  on  January  22  the 
President  had  appeared  before  the  Senate 
and  had  delivered  what  in  many  respects  was 
the  most  remarkable  utterance  of  his  entire 
career.  It  was  an  expression  of  his  views 
regarding  permanent  peace,  and  the  princi- 
ples that  must  underlie  a  stable  future  for 
the  nations  of  mankind.  It  had  grown  out 
of  his  note  of  the  18th  of  December  to  the 
belligerents,  asking  them  to  state  the  things 
for  which  they  were  fighting  and  the  terms 
upon  which  they  would  make  peace.  The 
Central  Powers  had  replied  that  they,  were 
fighting  for  national  existence  and  would  give 
details  as  soon  as  they  could  meet  their  ad- 
versaries in  conference.  The  Entente  group 
had  replied  that  they  were  fighting  for  the 
security  of  nations  small  and  great,  and  that 
their  program  must  include  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Rumania,  the 
cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  the 
acquisition  of  territories  desired  by  Italy,  the 
fulfillment  of  Russia's  program  for  Poland, 
the  granting  of  Constantinople  to  Russia,  the 
reconstruction  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Balkan  re- 
arrangements favorable  to  Serbia  and  Ru- 
mania while  unfavorable  to  Bulgaria,  and  so 
on.  It  was  subsequently  stated  that  the 
British  Empire  intended  to  retain  the  Ger- 
man colonial  possessions,  the  inference  also 
being  that  Japan  would  retain  Germany's 
port  and  hinterland  in  China.  President 
Wilson  could  not  well  address  the  European 
powers  in  a  further  note  on  the  subject  of 
peace  terms;  but  he  decided  to  give  the 
world  his  views  in  the  form  of  a  speech  to 
the  Senate.  His  essential  point  was  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  must  "add 
their  authority  and  their  power  to  the  author- 
ity and  force  of  other  nations,  to  guarantee 
peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world." 

_.  Summing  up  the  expressions  he 

Cardinal  had  obtained  from  the  powers 
rincip  es  ^^  war.  President  Wilson  con- 
cluded that  neither  side  "had  in  mind  to 
crush  their  antagonists."  He  proceeded  to 
declare  that  this  must  mean  "a  peace  with- 
out victory."  He  explained  this  on  the 
giound  that,  to  be  permanent,  peace  must 
be  something  better  than  "a  victor's  terms 
imposed    upon    the   vanquished."      He    next 


made  the  point  that  there  must  be  develop- 
ment of  popular  rights,  and  that  there  must 
be  an  end  of  systems  which  "hand  peoples 
about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if 
they  were  property."  He  held,  next,  that 
"every  great  people"  so  far  as  possible,  should 
have  "a  direct  outlet  to  the  great  highways 
of  the  sea."  Following  this  was  his  pro- 
posal that  there  must  be  "limitation  of 
armaments  and  cooperation  in  keeping  the 
seas  at  once  free  and  safe."  Finally,  he  pro- 
posed an  extension  of  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  entire  world.  By 
this  he  meant  that  "no  nation  should  seek 
to  extend  its  policy  over  any  other  nation  or 
people."  The  whole  world  was  stirred  by 
this  great  address.  Many  European  states- 
men endorsed  its  doctrines.  There  followed 
an  important  debate  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
several  leading  Senators,  while  recognizing 
the  ideal  value  of  the  President's  aims,  did 
not  believe  that  the  speech  was  sound  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  immediate  program  of 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States.  When 
the  great  peace  conference  sits,  however,  the 
President's  plea  for  democracy,  the  giving  up 
of  balance-of-power  alliances,  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  for  peace  and  safety,  will 
undoubtedly  have  influence  in  the  decision 
of  more  than  one  issue  affecting  the  fate  of 
some  country  or  province. 

-  ^  ^  First  Chief  Carranza  has  pro- 
andthe  jected  himself  into  the  field  of 
ermans  -world  diplomacy  by  a  note  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  and  other  neu- 
tral powers  join  in  prohibiting  the  export  of 
foodstuffs  and  munitions  to  the  warring 
European  countries.  Reports  of  a  concen- 
tration of  German  subjects  and  interests  in 
Mexico  led  many  Americans  to  interpret  this 
Carranza  manifesto  as  a  distinctly  pro-Ger- 
man utterance,  possibly  "inspired"  at  Ber- 
lin. Its  arguments,  at  any  rate,  seemed  dis- 
tinctly Teutonic.  There  have  been  persistent 
rumors  that  in  the  event  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  Mexico  would 
be  a  convenient  base  of  influence  for  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  It  is  natural  that  army  men 
and  others  who  have  watched  the  Mexican 
situation  closely  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  should  be  concerned  at  these  develop- 
ments, but  thus  far  the  general  public  has 
no  knowledge  of  any  facts  that  would  jus- 
tify the  fears  expressed  in  pro-Ally  circles. 
There  was  some  stir  in  England  over  the  sug- 
gestion that  Carranza  would  try  to  cut  of? 
the  oil  supply  from  Tampico. 
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„     ,,  Early     last     month     the     troops 

Pershing  ■'     .  i        t->       i  •  j- 

Quits  composing  the  rershmg  expedi- 
Mexico  j.j^j^  J.Q  Mexico  recrossed  the  in- 
ternational boundary  at  Columbus,  N.  M., 
the  point  from  which  they  had  started  in  pur- 
suit of  Villa,  the  raider,  ten  months  before. 
That  bandit  chieftain  is  far  more  powerful 
to-day  than  he  was  ten  months  ago,  but  his 
activities  for  many  weeks  have  expended 
themselves  on  his  own  afflicted  land  and  the 
American  border  no  longer  suffers  from  his 
raids.  Although  seriously  hampered,  espe- 
cially by  inability  to  use  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  the  expedition  was  conducted,  from 
first  to  last,  in  a  way  that  reflected  credit  on 
American  arms.  The  force  of  over  10,000 
seasoned  men  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
highly  efficient  army  of  defense  in  time  of 
need.  Meanwhile,  the  Carranza  Constitu- 
tionalists are  proceeding  with  their  program 
of  constitutional  government.  The  Congress 
elected  last  month  will  meet  in  extraordinary 
session  on  April  15,  and  before  that  date  a 
Presidential  election  will  have  been  held. 
Ambassador  Fletcher  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Mexico  City  and  Ignacio  Bonillas, 
a  member  of  the  Mexican-American  Joint 
Commission,  has  been  named  as  Mexico's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

On     January    30    the    financial 

Hugs  barnings  ,  .       ,  t 

of  the  Steel  market  was  surprised,  even  after 
Corporation  yarious  Optimistic  advance  esti- 
mates, by  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation's  earnings  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1916.  The  gain  for  the  three  months 
was  $106,000,000— more  by  $20,000,- 
000  than  the  highest  previous  record  for 
three  months,  which  had  been  made  in  the 
preceding  quarter.  The  earnings  for  the 
whole  year  were  $333,000,000,  an  increase 
of  more  than  $200,000,000  over  the  year  be- 
fore, while  in  1914  the  entire  year's  net  in- 
come was  only  $71,000,000.  The  surplus 
for  the  year  1916  applicable  to  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  of  the  Corporation  was 
equal  to  no  less  than  48  per  cent,  on  the  out- 
standing shares.  More  marvelous  still,  the 
earnings  in  the  last  months  of  the  year  were 
at  a  rate  which.  If  maintained,  would  show 
over  100  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock. 
These  figures  are  "printed  here  because  they 
furnish  the  most  dramatic  illustration  of  the 
effect  on  the  basic  industry  of  the  United 
States  of  the  prosperity  started  up  by  war 
orders.  They  are  made  more  dramatic  b}?^  a 
comtparison  with  the  great  steel  company's 
condition  as  late  as  October,  1914,  when,  in 


consequence  of  meager  earnings,  a  dividend 
on  the  common  stock  was  suspended  alto- 
gether. The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  not  at  all  entered  into  the  business 
of  war  orders  proper.  In  other  words,  it 
does  not  manufacture  shells  and  other  muni- 
tions, though  it  is  true  that  it  produces  the 
steel  for  vast  quantities  of  munition  orders 
that  are  being  filled  by  other  companies. 

„    .       „        Many  authorities  in  the  iron  and 

Business  Con-  i     •      i  111  1  1 

tinues  in  Spite  steei   industry   had    thought   the 
of  War  Talk     p^^^  Qf  }^ig}^  priccs  and  earnings 

had  been  reached  last  year.  They  are  now 
inclined  to  revise  their  opinion,  for  steel 
prices  have  continued  to  climb,  and  in  the 
middle  of  February  were  higher  than  they 
had  been  for  more  than  a  generation.  Cop- 
per, too,  was  at  the  highest  price  in  forty- 
five  years.  Business  in  general  seemed  to  go 
on  at  the  full  speed  it  had  reached  in  1916, 
although  the  nation  was  reading  every  day  in 
the  papers  that  war  with  Germany  was  prob- 
ably only  a  matter  of  hours  or  days.  This  is 
in  curious  contrast  with  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1914,  when  the  fact  of  war  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  with  no  thought  what- 
soever that  we  would  be  touched  by  it,  w-as 
sufficient  to  paralyze  the  business  of  the 
United  States  and  throw  the  Stock  Exchange 
into  such  a  panic  that  it  had  to  be  closed  for 
the  longest  period  in  its  history. 

„   ,       „        On  February  15  representatives 

Railway  Con'        r      y  •  i-      i  • 

gestionand  of  thirty  of  the  most  important 
Labor  Troubles  j-gilroads  of  the  country  met  at 
Washington  and  agreed  to  declare  an  em- 
bargo on  all  shipments  for  export  from  east- 
ern points.  This  measure  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  disastrous  congestion  of  freight 
traffic  following  on  the  submarine  blockade 
and  aided  by  the  cold  weather  and  the  car 
shortage.  The  officers  of  the  railroads  esti- 
mated that  more  than  thirty  thousand  cars 
of  freight  were  tied  up  in  the  yards  at  Chi- 
cago and  west  of  that  point,  and  some  of 
the  freight  had  been  held  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  failure  of  many  trans-Atlantic 
liners  to  sail  in  the  face  of  the  submarine 
peril  had  made  a  chaotic  jam  of  unloaded  cars 
at  Atlantic  tidewater  terminals,  and  the  rad- 
ical embargo  measure  was  considered  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  sure  that  food  prod- 
ucts and  coal  could  be  supplied  to  eastern 
cities.  Earlier  in  the  month  an  ominous 
strike  order  had  been  voted,  on  certain  tech- 
nical grievances,  by  the  Chicago  switchmen 
of  eighteen  different  railroads,  the  yard  men 
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empowering  their  leaders  to  issue  a  strike 
order  at  their  own  discretion.  The  labor 
leaders  are,  however,  showing  a  commend- 
able disposition  to  refrain  from  any  action 
which  would  further  embarrass  the  country 
at  this  time  of  need,  when  the  possibility  of 
war  would  make  a  general  tying  up  of  rail- 
road  traffic   an   unthinkable   calamity. 

„     ^  ^  .  The  annual   report  of  the  Fed- 

Qreat  Financial  i      r-i  1 1  i-       i  /^ 

Strength  of    eral    Comptroller    of    the    Cur- 
Thia  countru  j-gj^^y  presented  to   Congress  on 

February  5  makes  an  extraordinary  showing 
of  the  present  financial  resources  of  the  na- 
tion. Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams,  the  Comp- 
troller, remarks  that  the  United  States  seems 
to-day  to  be  "entrenched  financially  almost 
as  firmly  as  it  is  possible  for  any  human  gov- 
ernment to  be.  Practically  the  whole  world 
is  indebted  to  us  and  is  steadily  increasing  its 
obligations.  Our  financial  condition  in  re- 
lation to  other  peoples  and  the  world  at  large 
becomes  stronger  from  week  to  week  and 
from  month  to  month." 

,  ,.,     .     ,      Some  weeks  ago  the  Federal  Re- 

A  Warnino  from  r»  i  t 

the  Federal  Re-  serve    Jooard    took    occasion    to 

serve  Board  .1  .  •  1    i_       1  •      ^ 

warn  the  national  banks  against 
investing  too  heavily  in  foreign  bonds,  the 
■warning  being  based  not  on  any  suspicion  of 
the  goodness  of  the  securities  in  the  long  run, 
but  on  the  necessity  during  the  present  un- 
certain times  for  our  banks  keeping  their  re- 
sources in  as  liquid  a  condition  as  possible. 
On  February  3  this  warning  was  renewed  in 
the  Board's  annual  report  to  Congress  and 
there  was  added  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  have  a  reduction  in  American  ex- 
ports or  a  settlement  for  them  in  gold  than 
to  allow  our  banks  to  extend  unduly  their 
investments  in  foreign  securities  at  this  time. 
The  Board  takes  care  to  add  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  desirable  foreign  loans  by  Amer- 
ican investors  may  be  regarded  as  a  healthy 
and  normal  operation.  In  this  report  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  for  the 
past  year  are  reviewed  at  length.    While  the 


reserve  banks  have  not  been  operated  with 
profit  as  their  primary  object,  they  have  all 
earned  their  expenses  and  in  the  aggregate 
have  shown  net  earnings  for  the  year  of  about 
5  per  cent,  on  their  paid-up  capital.  The  re- 
port calls  attention  to  the  public's  confidence 
in  the  new  banking  scheme  and  the  fact  that 
the  Country  has  passed  through  such  unusual 
shocks  without  any  financial  disturbance  or 
any  marked  fluctuations  in  rates  for  com- 
mercial paper.  The  British  view  of  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  caution  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  investments  is  illustrated  hf  a  re- 
cent speech  of  Sir  Edward  Holden,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  London  City  Bank,  at  its 
annual  meeting.  He  pointed  to  the  enor- 
mous contributions  the  Allies  had  made  to 
the  gold  reserve  of  the  United  States,  facili- 
tating the  export  of  American  commodities 
to  an  aggregate  of  some  nine  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  argued  that  the  Allies  are  entitled  to  as 
much  as  seven  billion  dollars  of  loans  from 
the  United  States,  especially  when  the  new 
loans  have  collateral  security.  Allied  finan- 
ciers are  confident  of  unshaken  solvency. 

^     „    ,.       At  the   time   the  great  war  be- 

Our  Position  .  t  j     ■       i      n  i 

Compared  with  gRn,  the  United  btates  owed 
Europe  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  payable  in  a  few  months, 
over  and  above  between  four  and  five  bil- 
lion dollars  of  our  home  securities  owned  by 
foreigners.  After  two  years  and  a  half  of 
the  war  an  almost  unbelievable  change  has 
come  in  the  international  financial  balance 
sheet.  The  United  States  has  paid  the  cur- 
rent debt  and  now  has,  instead,  Europe  in- 
debted to  us  by  a  huge  balance.  We  have 
brought  back  nearly  two  billion  dollars  of 
our  securities  formerly  held  abroad,  and  have 
given  Europe,  in  addition,  about  two  billion 
dollars  of  credit.  This  credit  was  not  all  in 
the  form  of  foreign  bonds  sold  to  Americans. 
One  item  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
millions  is  made  up  of  the  investments  of 
our  national  banks  in  foreign  credits. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 


{From  January  20  to   February  16,  1917) 


The  Last  Part  of  January 

January  20. — The  German  Government  presents 
to  the  United  States  a  memorandum  in  defense  of 
the  deportation  and  compulsory  employment  of 
Belgian  workmen. 

January  21. — The  chairman  of  the  American 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  returns  to  the  United  States  to  urge  re- 
newed efforts;  he  reports  that  there  are  3,500,000 
destitute  persons  in  Belgium  and  2,000,000  in  the 
occupied  portion  of  France,  and  he  estimates  that 
it  will  require  more  than  $150,000,000  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  commission  for  another  year. 

Premier  Borden  informs  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment that  the  Dominion  has  recruited  an  army  of 
434,539  men. 

Official  figures  published  at  Washington  show 
that  in  two  and  a  half  years  of  war  the  United 
States  has  exported  to  the  Allies  cartridges  to  the 
value  of  $85,000,000;  fire-arms,  $60,000,000;  gun- 
powder, $350,000,000;  other  explosives,  $475,- 
000,000. 

January  22. — President  Wilson,  addressing  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  gives  expression  to 
his  views  regarding  peace:  "First  of  all,  it  must 
be  a  peace  without  victory";  "there  should  be 
a  united  and  independent  and  autonomous  Po- 
land," as  a  single  instance  of  government  only 
by  consent  of  the  governed ;  outlets  to  the  sea 
should  be  neutralized;  "the  paths  of  the  seas 
must  alike  in  law  and  in  fact  be  free";  and 
military  as  well  as  naval  armaments  must  be 
limited. 

British  and  German  light  naval  squadrons  meet 
in  two  minor  engagements  in  the  North  Sea;  the 
British  official  statement  reports  that  one  torpedo- 
boat-destroyer  was  lost  on  each  side. 

January  23. — It  is  officially  announced  that  69 
persons  were  killed  and  72  severely  injured  in  an 
explosion  that  practically  destroyed  a  large  muni- 
tion plant  at  Silvertown,  a  suburb  of  London,  on 
January   19. 

January  24. — On  the  Riga  front,  the  Germans 
recapture  from  the  Russians  the  ground  lost  dur- 
ing the  recent  Russian  offensive. 

January  25.  —  The  transatlantic  passenger 
steamer  Laurentic,  in  the  British  naval  service, 
is  sunk  by  a  mine  off  the  Irish  coast;  350  of  the 
crew  die  from  exposure. 

In  the  Verdun  district,  the  Germans  attack  and 
gain  ground  at  four  points. 

January  26. — The  Russian  Foreign  Office  de- 
clares that  President  Wilson's  address  to  the 
Senate  "has  made  a  most  favorable  impression 
upon  the  Russian  Government";  free  access  to 
the  seas,  limited  armaments,  a  free  Poland — all 
are   endorsed. 

The  French  aviator,  Lieut.  George  Guynemer, 
brings  down  his  thirtieth  German  airplane,  ac- 
cording to  French  official   records. 


January  27. — British  announcement  of  the  new 
"dangerous  zone"  in  the  North  Sea — extending 
across  the  whole  of  the  German  coast  and  part 
of, Denmark  and  Holland — is  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  the  area  has  been  mined  by  the  British 
as  a  means  of  blocking  the  exit  of  submarines 
and   sea-raiders. 

It  is  learned  that  the  former  transatlantic  pas- 
senger steamer  Minnrivaska  was  sunk  by  a  mine 
in  the  Mediterranean  on  November  29,  while 
serving  as  a  transport. 

January  31. — Germany  declares  that  "from 
February  1,  1917,  sea  traffic  will  be  stopped  with 
every  available  weapon  and  without  further  no- 
tice" [without  warning],  in  zones  around  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean; American  passenger  ships  will  be  un- 
disturbed if  they  sail  once  a  week,  bear  certain 
markings,  take  a  prescribed  course,  land  only  at 
Falmouth,  arrive  on  Sunday  and  depart  on  Wed- 
nesday,  and   carry  no  contraband. 

The  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
declares,  in  an  address,  that  the  captured  German 
colonies  will  never  return  to  German  rule. 

The  First  Week   of  February 

February  1. — The  Canadian  Parliament  votes 
a  war  credit  of  $550,000,000  for  the  coming  year; 
the   total   expenditure  to  date  is  $440,000,000. 

February  3. — The  United  States  severs  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Gern\an  Government's  announcement  of  Janu- 
ary 31  withdraws  the  assurance  given  on  May  4, 
1916, — that  Germany  would  confine  war  opera- 
tions   to    the    fighting    forces    of    the    belligerents. 

Newspaper  compilations  show  that  200  Ameri- 
cans have  lost  their  lives  through  German  and 
Austrian   submarine   operations. 

The  German  ambassador  at  Washington  re- 
quests the  Swiss  minister,  Dr.  Paul  Ritter,  to  take 
charge   of   German    affairs   in  the    United    States. 

The  United  States  demands  of  Germany  the 
release  of  62  Americans  captured  on  British  ves- 
sels in  the  South,  Atlantic  and  held  as  prisoners. 

The  American  steamship  Housatonic  is  torpe- 
doed and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  near  the 
Scilly  Isles,  after  warning,  the  crew  being  towed 
to  safety. 

February  4. — President  Wilson  expresses  to 
neutral  nations  his  belief  that  it  will  make  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  if  they  take  action  against 
Germany  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  United 
States. 

February  6. — The  Director-General  of  National 
Service  in  Great  Britain — Arthur  Neville  Cham- 
berlain— outlines  the  Government's  proposal  for 
national  service;  every  man  and  woman  not 
already  In  army  or  navy  work  is  urged  to  enroll 
for  voluntary  service. 

February  7. — The  end  of  the  first  week  of  Ger- 
many's new  crusade  against  merchant  ships  shows 
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OPENING   A  PASSAGE  THROUGH  THE  STEEL  NETS   WHICH  PROTECT  AN  ENGLISH  HARBOR 
(This  photograph   escaped  the  British  censor.     It  was  taken  by  a  passenger  on  a  liner  leaving  Kirkwall   Harbor, 
bound  for  New  York.     The   nets  not   only   block  submarines,  but  contain  mines  which  explode  on  contact) 


a  total  of  58  vessels  sunk  (21  being  neutral), 
with  a  tonnage  of  115,000. 

The  British  transatlantic  steamer  California  is 
torpedoed  without  warning  off  the  Irish  coast; 
all  but  one  of  the  passengers  and  crew  are  saved. 

The  British  force  the  Germans  to  withdraw 
from  Grandcourt,  one  of  two  fortresses  protecting 
Bapaume  on  the  west. 

The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  resigns  his  command 
of  the  Italian  fleet,  and  is  succeeded  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Paolo  Thaon  di  Revel,  who  also  be- 
comes  Chief  of  the   General   Staff  of  the   Navy, 

The  Second  Week  of  February 

February  8. — The  French  Government's  meas- 
ure providing  civil  mobilization  is  intrpduced  in 
the  Senate,  it  affects  all  able-bodied  males  be- 
tween  16  and   60  not  serving  in  the  army. 

Publication  of  the  replies  of  neutral  Govern- 
ments to  Germany's  proclamation  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  shows  varying  degrees  of 
firmness  and  warning;  all  refuse  to  recognize  the 
blockade  as  legal,  but  none  follows  the  United 
States  in  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations. 

February  10. — The  American  ambassador,  James 
W.  Gerard,  leaves  Germany  to  return  home  via 
Switzerland;  American  affairs  are  placed  in  care 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Seiior  Polo  y  Bernabe. 

February  11. — The  German  report  of  fighting 
in  the  Ancre  district  of  France,  for  the  third  time 
within  a  short  period  states  that  trenches  were 
evacuated  in  preference  to  holding  them  against 
British  attacks. 

The  British  forces  on  the  Tigris  front  make 
an  important  advance  against  the  Turkish  posi- 
tion west  of  Kut-el-Amara. 

February  12. — Germany  announces  that  the 
periods  of  grace  for  neutral  ships  in  war  zones 
have  all  expired,  and  that  "shipping  can  no  longer 
expect  individual  warning." 

The  United  States  Government  refuses  Ger- 
many's request  (transmitted  through  the  Swiss 
Minister  at  Washington)  to  discuss  matters  of 
difference,  unless  Germany  first  withdraws  from 
the  proclamation  of  January  31. 


In  compliance  with  a  request  of  German  au- 
thorities, Americans  are  withdrawn  from  relief 
work  in  Belgium  and  northern  France;  there  are 
a  few  Americans  excepted,  who  will  exercise 
general    supervision    at   Brussels. 

The  Mexican  Cjovernment  suggests  to  the 
United  States  that  neutral  nations  combine  to 
end  the  war  by  stopping  all  trade  with  the 
belligerents. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
informs  the  House  of  Commons  that  Britain's 
war  expenditures  have  increased  to  $29,000,000  a 
day;  he  asks  for  votes  of  credit  amounting  to 
$2,750,000,000,  to  carry  the  war  until  the  end  of 
May    (bringing  the  total   to  $21,000,000,000). 

Official  German  statistics  of  enemy  airplanes 
destroyed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
February  1,  place  the  number  at  1002. 

February  13. — Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
present  an  identic  note  to  Germany,  refusing  to 
recognize  the  submarine  blockade  as  legal. 

February  14. — The  German  ambassador,  Count 
Johann  von  Bernstorff,  sails  from  New  York  for 
home  on  a  Danish  steamer,  under  Entente  guar- 
antees of  safe  conduct. 

It  is  announced  that  the  British  Government 
will  take  over  the  control  of  coal  mines  through- 
out the  kingdom  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The   Third   Week    of  February 

February  15. — At  the  end  of  two  weeks  of  Ger- 
many's unrestricted  submarine  operations  against 
shipping  the  vessels  sunk  total  93,  with  a  tonnage 
of  193,000. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  the  British  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  have  gained  by  harassing 
trench  raids  an  average  advance  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  over  a  front  of  10,000  yards. 

Germany  releases  the  American  seamen  brought 
in  as  prisoners  on  the  captured  British  steamer 
Yarrov-'dale. 

Great  Britain  designates  Halifax  as  an  ex- 
amination port  for  neutral  vessels  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  in  order  for  them  to  avoid  Germany's 
submarine  war  zone. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

PART  OF  THE  GREAT  GERMAN  FLEET  OF  OCEAN  LINERS  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  NEW  YORK 

(The  crisis  with  Germany  last  month  caused  much  discussion  regarding  the  status  of  German  merchant  ships. 
As  private  property,  they,  of  course,  remained  undisturbed  except  for  steps  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  being  sunk  at  their  piers.  The  Vaterland,  at  the  left  of  the  picture,  is  the  largest  vessel  afloat.  At  the 
extreme  right  is  the  Friedrich  der  Crosse) 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

{From  January  20  to  February  i6,  1917) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

January  22. — In  the  Senate,  the  President  ap- 
pears unexpectedly  and  gives  expression  to  his 
views  regarding  the  part  the  United  States  should 
play  when  peace  comes  in  Europe;  he  expects  that 
the  United  States  will  join  the  other  nations  in 
guaranteeing  the  permanence  of  a  peace  based 
upon  terms  of  national  rights,  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed,  the  neutralization  of 
outlets  to  the  seas,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and 
the  limitation  of  armaments. 

January  24. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  rejects  that  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration railroad  legislation  program  which 
provides  for  prohibition  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
pending  investigation.  .  .  .  The  House  Repub- 
licans, by  vote  of  108  to  IS,  return  to  the  plan 
of  a  closed  caucus  abandoned  several  years  pre- 
viously. 

January  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill  ($40,- 
000,000.)  .  .  .  The  House,  by  vote  of  221  to 
132,  passes  a  $38,000,000  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill, 
the  second  of  the  three  so-called  "pork-barrel" 
measures;  the  Democratic  members,  in  caucus, 
approve  an  Emergency  Revenue  Bill,  designed 
to  raise  $200,000,000  by  a  tax  on  excess  profits 
and  $22,000,000  by  increases  in  inheritance  taxes, 
also  providing  for  the  issuance  of  $300,000,000 
in  short-term  certificates  and  authorizing  the  sale 
of  $100,000,000  in  bonds,  besides  $230,000,000  of 
Panama  Canal  bonds  remaining  unsold. 

January  29. — ^The  House  passes  the  Fortifica- 
tions bill  ($51,000,000),  the  first  of  the  defense 
measures;  the  Naval  Committee  completes  the 
Naval  appropriation  bill,  carrying  a  total  of 
$351,433,425  to  provide  for  the  second  year  of 
the  three-year  building  program  adopted  in  1916. 

January  30. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep. 
Iowa)  condemns  the  President's  proposal  in  his 
address  on  January  22,  as  certain  to  involve  the 


United  States  in  almost  continuous  war  or  in 
constant  rebellion  against  the  authority  which  the 
President's  plan  proposes  to  set  up. 

February  1. — The  Senate  approves  the  Fortifi- 
cations bill.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  the  Immi- 
gration bill  for  the  second  time — over  the  veto  of 
President  Wilson — by  vote  of  286  to  106;  the 
Emergency  Revenue  measure  is  also  adopted  by 
vote  of  211  to  196. 

February  2. — The  House  begins  debate  upon  the 
Naval" appropriation  bill. 

February  3. — Both  branches  assemble  in  the 
House  chamber  and  are  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; he  reviews  the  submarine  controversy  with 
Germany  and  informs  Congress  that  in  view  of 
the  measures  announced  on  January  31 — which 
withdraw  the  solemn  assurances  given  to  the 
United  States — he  has  directed  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  be  severed. 

February  5. — The  Senate  passes  the  Immigra- 
tion bill  over  the  President's  veto,  by  vote  of  62 
to  19;  the  literacy  test  thus  is  adopted,  after 
Presidents  Cleveland,  Taft,  and  Wilson  had 
vetoed  it. 

February  7. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  78  to  5, 
indorses  the  President's  action  in  severing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany. 

February  10. — In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  reports  a  bill  providing  six 
months  training,  in  army  or  navy,  for  all  male 
citizens  at  the  age  of  19. 

February  12. — The  Senate  debates  the  question 
whether  American  merchant  vessels  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  guns  as  protection  against  sub- 
marine attacks. 

February  13.«— The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
reporting  the  Administration's  Revenue  measure, 
recommends  doubling  the  provisions  for  a  bond 
issue  and  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness.   .     .     .    The  House  passes  the  Naval  appro- 
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GERMAN  BORN  RESIDENTS    DECLARING    THEIR  WISH  TO  BECOME 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS-A  COMMON  SCENE  LAST  MONTH 


priation  bill,  carrying  a  total  of  $368,553,338,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Government. 

February  14. — Both  branches  assemble  in  joint 
session  and  canvass  the  electoral  vote  for  Presi- 
dent; Woodrow  Wilson  is  formally  declared 
elected  over  Charles  E.  Hughes  by  vote  of  277 
to  254. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

January  22. — The  Supreme  Court  holds  consti- 
tutional the  so-called  "blMe-sky"  laws  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  South  Dakota,  the  decision  af- 
fecting legislation  in  other  States  regulating  the 
sale  of  securities. 

January  23. — Governor  Frazier,  of  North  Da- 
kota, signs  a  measure  extending  the  franchise  to 
women,  for  all  except  constitutional  officers. 

January  24. — The  contract  for  armor-piercing 
projectiles  recently  awarded  to  Hadfield's,  Ltd., 
by  the  Navy  Department,  is  annulled  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  British  Government  to  permit  de- 
livery while  its  own  needs  continue. 

January  26. — The  North  Dakota  House  passes 
a  resolution  providing  for  the  submission  of  a  new 
constitution  to  the  voters;  the  legislation  and  con- 
stitution are  the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Non-Par- 
tisan   League,   which   is   in   control    of   the    State. 

January  29. — President  Wilson  vetoes  the  Im- 
migration bill,  objecting  not  only  to  the  literacy 
test,  but  to  exempting  those  fleeing  from  re- 
ligious persecution,  as  likely  to  lead  to  interna- 
tional complications. 

February  2. — Anti-alien  bills  in  the  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  legislatures  are  withdrawn,  after 
protest  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  State 
Department.  .  .  .  Governor  Withycombe  of  Ore- 
gon and  Governor  Rye  of  Tennessee  sign  pro- 
hibition bills  passed  by  the  legislatures  forbid- 
ding importation  of  liquor. 

February  9. — Governor  Goodrich  signs  the 
Statewide  prohibition  bill  passed  by  the  Indiana 
legislature,  to  take  effect  April  2,  1918.  .  .  .  Ray- 
.mond  B.  Stevens,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  named  as 
member  of  the  Shipping  Board,  succeeding  Bern- 
ard N.  Baker,   resigned. 


February  13. — The  Illinois 
Senate  passes  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  a  referendum  on 
State-wide  prohibition  at  the 
general   election   in    1918. 

February  14. — The  Ohio  Leg- 
islature passes  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  the 
Presidential  franchise  to  women. 

Februarj-  15. — The  Minnesota 
Senate  passes  the  House  bill 
submitting  a  Prohibition  amend- 
ment at  the  1918  election. 

AMERICAN  REUTIONS  WITH 
MEXICO 

January  24. — The  southern- 
most outpost  of  the  American 
punitive  expedition,  at  El  Valle, 
is  abandoned. 

January  27. — Field  headquar- 
ters of  the  Pershing  expedition 
at  Colonia  Dublan  (120  miles 
south  of  the  border)  is  evacuated. 

January  28. — The  Secretary  of  War  makes  for- 
mal announcement  that  General  Pershing  has 
been  ordered  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Mexico. 

February  5. — The  American  punitive  expedi- 
tion under  General  Pershing  crosses  the  border 
into  the  United  States  at  Columbus,  N.  M.,  mark- 
ing the  end  of  more  than  ten  months'  stay  of 
12,000  .American  soldiers  sent  to  punish  the  ban- 
dit Villa  for  his  raid  on  March  9,  1916. 

February  10. — Henry  P.  Fletcher  leaves  Wash- 
ington to  take  up  his  duties  as  the  new  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

February  12. — Ignacio  Bonillas,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American-Mexican  Joint  Commis- 
sion, is  named  as  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
United   States. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

January    23. — Settlement    is    completed    in 


the 


23. — Settlement 
Chengchiatun  incident,  where  Japanese  troops 
clashed  with  native  troops  in  China;  punishment 
of  Chinese  officers  and  indemnity  to  Japanese  is 
granted,  but  Japan  withholds  for  the  present 
the  demand  for  police  rights  in  southern  Man- 
churia and  eastern  Inner  Mongolia. 

January  25. — The  lower  house  of  the  Japanese 
Parliament-  is  dissolved  by  the  Emperor,  as  a 
solution  of  the  situation  created  by  the  inability 
of  Premier  Terauchi  to  command  a  majority 
vote. 

January  27. — The  President  of  Costa  Rica, 
Alfredo  Gonzales,  Is  deposed  by  the  military 
forces,  and  administrative  power  is  conferred  up- 
on the  Minister  of  War,  Federico  Tinoco;  the 
reported  reasons  are  general  objection  to  proposed 
taxes  and  to  plans  for  a  second  Presidential  term 
in  defiance  of  the  constitution. 

January  31. — The  delegates  to  the  Mexican 
Constitutional  Assembly  at  Queretaro  sign  the 
constitution  on  which  they  had  been  working  since 
December  2. 

February  11. — Insurrections  break  out  at  sev- 
eral places  in  Cuba,  due  to  intense  feeling  over 
the  disputed  result  of  the  Presidential  election  in 
November. 
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February  13. — President  Menocal,  of  Cuba,  calls 
for  volunteers  to  suppress  armed  political  upris- 
ings; it  is  announced  that  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
Government. 

February  14. — ^The  United  States  Government 
gives  warning  that  it  will  not  recognize  a  Gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  set  up  by  organized   revolt. 

February  15. — Cuban  Government  officials  de- 
clare that  the  insurrection  will  soon  be  sup- 
pressed; the  revolutionists  still  remain  in  con- 
trol of  Santiago. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

January  26. — It  is  officially  reported  that  300 
persons  have  been  killed  in  an  earthquake  on  the 
island  of  Bali    (Dutch),  Malay  Archipelago. 

January  26. — The  Secretary  of  Labor  estimates 
that  during  November  and  December  wage  in- 
creases of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  were  given  to 
1,118,000  workers  in  the   United  States. 

January  30. — The  report  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  shows  earnings  of  $333,625,000 
for  the  year  1916. 

OBITUARY 

January  21. — Edward  C.  Bodman,  a  widely 
known  New  York  grain  merchant,  77. 

January  23. — Edward  Thomson  Fairchild,  presi- 
dent of  New  Hampshire  College,  62.  .  .  .  Manuel 
Baudouin,  the  distinguished  French  jurist,  promi- 
nent in  the  defense  of  Dreyfus,  70. 

January  24. — Major  Charles  A.  Richardson, 
Civil  War  veteran  and  member  of  "the  Gettysburg 
National  Park  Commission. 

January  26. — David  E.  Finley,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  55. 

January  27. — John  R.  Dos  Passos,  of  New  York, 
an  authority  on  commercial  and  corporation  law, 
73.  .  .  .  Herman  Rosenthal,  head  of  the  Slavonic 
department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  73. 

January  29. — Evelyn  Baring,  first  Earl  of  Cro- 
mer, 75  (see  page  289).  .  .  .  Dr.  James  Robert 
Barnett,  a  former  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Medical  Association,  75. 

January  31. — Prince  Ching,  Premier  of  China 
and  former   Minister  of   Foreign   Affairs,   77. 

February  2. — Alexander  Ferris,  a  widely  known 
member   of  the   printing  craft   in    New   York,   62. 

February  4. — Edgar  Beecher  Bronson,  explorer, 
author,  and  former  newspaperman,  60. 

February  5. — Rear-Adm.  Edward  May,  U.S.N., 
retired,  formerly  pay  director  of  the  Navy,  79. 

February  8. — Henry  Eben  Burnham,  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  1901-1913, 
73.  .  .  .  Frederick  Freeman  Wheeler,  prominent 
in  the  Prohibition  party,  58.  .  .  .  Judge  Robert 
Martin  Douglas,  of  North  Carolina,  son  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  68. 

February  10.— John  J.  Boyle,  a  well-known  New 
York  sculptor,  66.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Shaw,  of 
Boston,  prominent  in  social  and  educational  work. 

February  11. — Henry  FitzAlan-Howard,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  ranking  member  of  English  no- 
bility and   foremost  English   Catholic   layman,   69. 

February     12. — John     Adams     Church,     a     dis- 


tinguished New  York  consulting  engineer,  73. 
.  .  .  Charles  Joyce  White,  professor  emeritus  of 
mathematics  at  Harvard  University,  78.  .  .  . 
Rear-Adm.  George  E.  Ide,  U.S.N.,  retired,  71. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Henry  Dwight  Holton,  a  widely  known 
Vermont  health  official,  79.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Pauline  A. 
Durant,  who  with  her  husband  founded  Wellesley 
College  (Massachusetts),  85.  .  .  .  Dr.  Oswaldo 
Cruz,  who  rid  Rio  Janeiro  of  infectious  diseases. 


DR.      HERMAN     ROSENTHAL,     OF     THE     NEW     YORK 
PUBLIC     LIBRARY 

(Dr.  Rosenthal,  who  died  suddenly  in  New  York  City, 
on  January  27,  had  been  for  many  years  Chief  of  the 
Slavonic  Division  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  He 
was  recognized  as  an  example  of  the  best  type  of  human 
contribution  that  the  old  world  has  made  to  the  new. 
Born  in  Russian  Courland  seventy-three  years  ago  and 
speaking  German  as  his  native  tongue.  Dr.  Rosenthal 
early  became  associated  with  most  of  the  great  figures 
in  Russian  literature  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  including 
Tolstoy  and  Turgeniev.  He  came  to  America  in  1881 
and  was  connected  with  several  farm  colonies  for  Rus- 
sian-Jewish immigrants.  In  1892  he  visited  the  Far 
East  on  a  mission  for  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  and 
his  connection  with  the  New  York  Public  Library  began 
in  1898.  Dr.  Rosenthal  was  a  man  of  great  learning  in 
many  fields  and  of  unusual  linguistic  ability.  This 
Review  has  frequently  been  glad  to  avail  itself  of 
his  generous  assistance) 


February  13. — Henry  S.  Deforest,  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York,  70.  .  .  .  Walter 
G.  Charlton,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Georgia,  65. 

February  14. — Abraham  Riker  Lawrence,  for- 
mer justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
84. 


BREAKING  OFF  RELATIONS 
WITH  GERMANY 


AWAITING  THE  OVERT  ACT 

From    the    World    (New    York) 

THE   past  month,  with   its  severance  of  Naturally,  the  new  crisis  has  been  the  over- 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  has  shadowing  theme  for  our  American  cartoon- 
brought  the  United  States  more  acutely  into  ists,   who   have   been   clever   and   prolific   in 
,-the  war  situation   than   it  has   been   at  any  their  presentation  to  our  citizens  of  all  phases 
time  since  the  great  conflict  overseas  began,  of  this  latest  submarine  controversy. 
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American  Eagle:  "Now  then,  mind  you,  this  time 
I  am  very  serious,  and  I  am  going  to  pounce  upon  you 
if— if— " 

German  Eagle:  "Thanks  for  this  warning.  I'll  dive 
down  when  you  come." 

From  Hindi  Punch  (Bombay) 

The  President  is  uniformly  credited  by  the 
cartoonists   with    having   exercised    all    due 


stop! 

From  the   World  (New  York) 

patience  in  his  long-drawn-out  negotiations 
with  Germany  over  the  submarine  question. 
Judging  by  their  clear-cut  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  American  opinion,  Mr.  Wilson  is 
receiving  the  backing  of  the  country  in  his 
fight  on  "U-boat  murder"  and  his  defense  of 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations  in  general  and 
of  America  in  particular. 


USED    up! 
From    the    Post-lnteUigenczr    (Seattle' 


BLAZING  THE  NEUTRALS    TRAIL 
From  the  Evening  News  (Newark) 


[| 
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MR.  BULL-"HEY  THERE.  BILLt    QUIT  MUSSING  UP  MY  OCEANl" 

From  the  Globe  (Utica,  N.  Y.) 


It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  flood  of 
cartoons  picturing  Germany  as  the  ocean 
terror,  there  are  some  which  remind  us  of 
England's  claim  to  ownership  of   the  seas. 


THE  PERPLEXITY  OF  THE   SEA  "BOCHe' 
"Which    of   the   two    shall    I    send    down   first?      The 


THE  NEW  FRANKENSTEIN 
The  Demon  King:  "My  Zeppelin  monster  lias  ceased 


"Which    of   the   two    shall    I    send    down   fi"t?      ine  ^^^  children.     I  must  give  the  old  Submarine 

one   with   the   wounded   or  the    other   with   the   women       ^^^^^^^^  ^un  with  new  tricks." 
and  children?  _  . 


From  L'Asino   (Rome) 


From  the  Star  (London) 
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(Referring  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
Teutons  in  America  taking  out  citizenship  papers  since 
the  break  with  Germany) 

From  the  Telegram  (New  York) 


FASHION    HINT  FROM    BERLIN 

(This  is  one  of  many  humorous  cartoons  apropos  of 
the  German  directions  for  painting  our  merchant  ships 
in  order  to  insure  their  immunity  from  submarine  at- 
tack) 

From    the   Eagle    (Brooklyn) 


Mch.— 3 


A    CASE    OF    MISTAKEN    IDENTITY 
From  the   Tribune   (New  York) 


GRASPING   A    STRAW 
From   the   Tcnncsscan   (Nashville) 
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he'll  have'  to  work  to  beat  the  D — L  ! 
From  the  American    (Baltimore) 

Notes  of  defiance  and  counselings  to  keep 
cool  are,  of  course,  plentiful,  but  the  most 


<M0 


hope  for  the  best,  prepare  for  the  worst 

From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 

definite  and  unanimous  demand  of  the  coun  • 
try — if  the  cartoons  are  any  indication  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion — is  for  the  prompt 
strengthening  of  our  national  defenses.  In 
this  vital  matter,  as  many  of  the  cartoonists 
properly  point  out,  our  country  is  lamentably 
behindhand. 


the  hot  coal 

From    the    Evening    Ledger    (Philadelphia) 


the    handwriting    on    the    WALL 
From  the  Knickerbocker  Press  (Albany) 
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now  TO   SERVE  YOUR  COUNTRY  ! 
7rom  the  Evening  World  (New  York) 


NOW, 


REMEMBER      BOYS,      DON  T      DO 

NAUGHTY     WHILE     i'm     GONe" 
From  the  Plain  Dealer   (Cleveland) 


KEEP    THE    HOME    FIRE    BURNING 
From    the     Tribune     (Chicago) 

There  has  already  been  ample  proof  that, 
in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  Germany,  our 
citizens  of  Teutonic  extraction  will — in  the 
words  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  cartoonist — 
"keep  the  home  fire  bunting."  Two  car- 
toons on  this  page  remind  us  that  the  Per- 
shing expedition  has  returned  from  Mexico. 


©  1017  by  S.  S.  McClure. 

THE  EMPTY   CAGE 
From    the    Evening    Mail    (New    York) 


GETTTXG    THE     HARNESS    ON 
From  the  Evening  Nc'vs  (Newark) 
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KING    CONSTANTINE,    AS    "THE    SANDED    EEl" 

The  Concealed  Brother-in-law  (Kaiser  Wilhelm) : 
"Wriggle,  Tino!      Wriggle!      Wriggle  like  the  deuce!" 

TiNo  THE  Slippery:  "Oh,  it's  all  very  fine!  I  think 
I've  done  my  bit  at  wriggling;  but  they've  got  some  sand 
or  something  now,  and  it's  not  so  easy,  I  can  tell  you!" 
From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette   (London) 


A   GERMAN    NEWS   DISPATCH,    ILLUSTRATED 

"Contributions  of  men  and  money  for  the  German 
army  are  being  received  in  Poland.  The  Polish  people 
gladly  respond  to  the  call." 

From  Mucha  (Moscow) 


ILLUSTRATED  FOLK    SONG — BY   THE  CZAR 

"Land   of   my    dreams 
How    distant   it   seems!!!" 
From  Matyas  Diak    (Budapest) 


A    GREEK    CARTOON     SHOWING    GREECE    AS    A    PLAY- 
THING   IN    THE    HANDS    OF    MARS 
From  Hellas   (Athens) 

Greece  still  remains  a  good  deal  of  a  play- 
thing in  the  hands  of  the  War  God,  as  clev- 
erly shown  above  in  the  cartoon  from  an 
Athens  newspaper. 


KINGS     WITHOUT    A    COUNTRY 

(Albert    of    Belgium,    Nicholas    of    Montenegro,    and 
Peter  of  Servia) 

From  Blanco  y  Negro  (Madrid) 


THE  SITUATION  IN  RUSSIA 

BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


PROBABLY  the  most  trustworthy  indi- 
cation of  the  general  outlook  in  Russia, 
particularly,  as  regards  the  war,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  General  Brusilof?  to 
an  English  correspondent,  on  the  eve  of  the 
new  year: 

Russia  will  not  be  able  to  bring  all  her  forces 
to  bear  before  the  spring  of  1917;  and  then  she 
will  possess  the  greatest  and  most  complete  army 
in  her  whole  history.  During  the  year  1916,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  fight  with  a  marked 
inferiority  of  material  and  of  large  caliber  guns; 
the  year  1917  will  find  us  masters  of  a  material 
equal  to  that  of  our  adversaries,  and  we  shall 
have,  at  the  same  time,  an  extraordinary  supe- 
riority of  men.  This  situation  will  continue  in  a 
steadily  increasing  degree  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  Our  recruits  each  year  are  of  the  best  pos- 
sible quality,  infinitely  superior  to  any  human 
material  that  the  Teutons  can  dispose  of,  I  am 
convinced,  to  fight  against  us  in  the  campaign  of 
the  coming  year.  The  situation  in  Rumania, 
however  grave  it  may  be,  is  not  such  as  to  cause 
real  alarm,  and,  so  far,  has  no  strategical  impor- 
tance from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  Entente  Allies. 

MINISTERIAL  CHANGES  IN  RUSSIA 

Before  we  examine  the  two  main  points 
in  this  important  statement,  it  may  be  well 
to  clear  the  ground  by  considering  the  change 
in  the  Russian  Ministry  at  Petrograd — a 
change  to  which,  perhaps,  exaggerated  im- 
portance has  been  given  by  the  press  here. 
There  have  been  changes  in  all  Allied  coun- 
tries. England,  France,  and  Italy,  besides 
Russia,  have  changed  their  Prime  Ministers. 
France  has  had,  since  the  war  began,  no  less 
than  five  War  Ministers:  MM.  Messimy, 
Millerand,  Generals  Gallieni,  Roques,  and 
Lyautey.  But  these  changes  have  meant  no 
deflection  of  war  policy ;  each  change  has 
meant,  perhaps,  an  intensification  of  the  ef- 
fort for  victory.  I  think  the  same  thing  is 
true  in  Russia,  though  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional struggle  going  on  there,  besides  the 
effort  to  win  the  war. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  pacifist  forces  in 
Russia,  as  there  are  in  France  and  England ; 
as  there  are  in  practically  all  neutral  lands. 
There  are  actively  pro-German  forces,  as 
there  are  in  most  neutral  countries.     There 


are  Russian  politicians  who  seek  to  play,  in 
Russia,  the  part  Giolitti  played  in  Italy,  the 
part  Caillaux  continues  to  play  in  France — 
a  part  which  their  adversaries  frankly  de- 
scribe as  treason.  But  there  is  little  to  show 
that,  in  Russia,  any  more  than  in  France  or 
Italy,  thej^  have  deflected,  or  will  be  able  to 
deflect,  the  effort  for  victory. 

In  Russia,  there  is  the  complication  of  a 
part}^  struggle:  the  effort  of  parties  in  the 
Duma  to  obtain  "ministerial  responsibility" 
— to  make  ministers  directly  responsible  to 
the  legislative  body,  and,  probably,  in  time 
appointed  by  the  legislative  body.  This  is  a 
very  controversial  point.  In  England,  for 
instance,  ministers  are  wholly  responsible  to 
Parliament.  In  the  United  States,  nothing 
of  the  kind  exists.  Russia  is  even  to-day  in 
advance  of  the  United  States,  in  the  fact 
that  her  ministers  do,  in  practise,  meet  the 
Duma,  address  the  Duma,  and  are  ques- 
tioned by  the  Duma,  in  marked  contrast 
with  our  American  practise.  So  that  the 
effort  to  solve  this  vexed  question,  during 
the  war,  may  seem  inexpedient,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  declaration  of  Prince  Golitzin, 
the  new  Russian  Premier,  that  no  internal 
reforms  will  be  put  through  during  the  war 
seems  rather  reassuring  than  the  contrary, 
the  more  so  as  he  further  says  that  his  pro- 
gram is:  "Everything  for  the  war,  everything 
for  victory!"  There  may  be  further  minis- 
terial changes  at  Petrograd ;  probably  there 
will.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to 
think  they  will  in  any  degree  deflect  the 
determination  to  carry  the  war  to  a  victori- 
ous end. 

THE  MENACE  OF  RASPUTIN 

The  doings  and  death  of  the  hypnotic 
monk,  Rasputin,  received,  in  the  foreign  press 
and  in  this  country,  far  more  notice  than 
they  at  all  deserved,  I  think.  We  must  re- 
member that,  in  a  country  so  mystical  as  Rus- 
sia, striking  developments  are  to  be  expected. 
Rasputin  is  the  obverse  of  Father  John  of 
Cronstadt ;  both  had  extraordinary  power  and 
a  prominence  such  as  they  might  have  had  in 
medieval  Europe.     And  the  end  of  Rasputin, 
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evidently  killed  in  a  moment  of  exasperation 
at  his  hypnotic  influence,  was  as  sensational 
as  his  life.  But  that  he  at  any  time  could  by 
any  possibility  have  brought  about  a  sepa- 
rate peace  between  Russia  and  Germany,  I 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  believe.  Further, 
the  insinuation  that  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
because  she  was  a  Princess  of  Hesse,  is  likely 
to  be  the  center  of  a  pro-German  movement, 
is  more  than  foolish.  We  should  remember 
that  the  King  of  Rumania  is  a  HohenzoUern, 
that  the  Queen  of  Belgium  is  of  German 
birth. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  all  these  sen- 
sational rumors  unconsciously,  or  consciously, 
help  the  German  scheme  to  sow  distrust 
among  the  Allies,  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  the 
Entente.  The  most  effective  answer  to  them 
would  seem  to  be  the  recent  declaration  of 
Mr.  N.  N.  Pokrovski,  the  new  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  "The  course  of  Russia's 
foreign  policy  remains  what  it  was  before. 
No  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  cause  either  change  or  hesitation 
with  regard  to  the  path  chosen  once  for  all 
for  Russia  to  tread,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  traced  by  our  supreme  leader,  the 
Emperor.  .  .  .  The  one  pledge  and  con- 
dition of  victory  is  the  unshakable  strength 
of  the  bond  which  unites  Russia  to  the  other 
Entente  Powers  .  .  .  and  Russia  rejoices 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  her  just  admiration  to 
their  biavery  and  self-sacrifice.  Each  of  the 
Allies  knows  what  we  owe  to  each  other,  and 
how  imperative  is  the  necessity  for  our  closest 
union,  in  order  that  our  common  cause  may 
triumph.  With  unshaken  fortitude,  Russia 
will  fight  hand  in  hand  with  her  allies,  until 
the  enemy  is  brought  low    ..." 

Russia's  new  army 

General  Brusilofif  speaks  of  "an  extraordi- 
nary superiority  of  men,"  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  as  one  of  the  coming  factors  in 
the  war.  We  can  easily  check  his  figures. 
Experience  has  shown  that,  for  each  coun- 
try, there  is  a  maximum  total  of  men,  a  point 
at  which  gains  by  recruitment  are  just 
equaled  by  losses  at  the  other  end,  through 
age,  sickness,  death ;  and  that  this  maximum 
is  about  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. In  the  case  of  Germany,  this  gives 
ten  millions,  and  the  principle  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  in  1913,  Ger- 
man war  statistics  computed  her  possible 
strength  in  men,  trained  and  untrained,  at 
just  ten  millions.  Germany  has  lost  four 
millions;   she    has    about    two    and    a    half 


million  men  on  the  western  front,  probably 
close  on  two  million  on  the  eastern  front, 
and,  therefore,  a  probable  reserve  of  from  a 
million  and  a  half  to  two  million,  which 
cannot  be  increased.  But  Russia,  with  a  pop- 
ulation thrice  that  of  Germany,  has  a  maxi- 
mum total  thrice  as  great,  or  thirty  millions. 
If  we  estimate  her  losses  hitherto  as  double 
those  of  Germany — probably  much  in  excess 
of  the  fact — this  would  leave  her  with  more 
than  twenty  million  men  still  to  draw  on; 
and  the  number  of  young  men-  coming  to 
military  age  each  year  in  Russia  is  three 
times  the  number  of  the  same  class  in  Ger- 
many, or  about  a  million  and  a  quarter.  So 
that  General  Brusiloff's  estimate  seems  amply 
borne  out  by  the  figures.  Russia's  difficulty 
has  never  been  to  find  men,  but  rather  to 
train  and  equip  them.  And  in  both  these 
directions  she  has  made  very  great  progress 
each  year  since  the  war  began. 

political:  the  Balkans  and  Poland 

We  know  that  one  purpose  of  the  German 
drive  against  Verdun  was  the  hope  of  dislo- 
cating the  preparation  of  the  Franco-British 
offensive,  which  later  took  shape  on  the 
Somme.  It  may  appear  that  the  German 
drive  into  Rumania  was  largely  inspired  by 
a  similar  hope  of  dislocating  the  great  prep- 
arations General  Brusiloff  speaks  of — the 
hope  of  inducing  Russia  to  go  off  at  half- 
cock.    If  so,  it  has  failed  in  this. 

It  appears  that  the  greater  Entente  Allies 
tried  to  dissuade  Rumania  from  invading 
Transylvania,  begging  her  to  drive  south 
against  Bulgaria.  When  she  refused  to  do 
this,  it  seems  that  Russia  undertook  the  de- 
fense of  the  northern  half  of  Rumania's  west 
front,  in  the  Carpathians,  leaving  Rumania 
to  hold  the  remainder,  the  Transylvanian 
Alps.  The  Rumanian  half  of  the  defense 
broke  down,  throwing  the  whole  burden  on 
Russia;  but,  even  so,  she  has  not  swerved 
from  her  purpose  of  preparing  fully,  before 
opening  her  new  offensive.  She  has  held  on 
with  the  forces  in  hand. 

From  England  comes  the  statement  that 
Germany  boasted  she  would  raise  a  Polish 
army  of  700,000  men,  and  that  she  has  actu- 
ally raised — 700.  The  facts  set  forth  by  an 
American  woman,  Mme.  de  Gozdawa  Turc- 
zynowicz,  who  saw  the  actual  working  of 
German  methods  in  Poland,  arid  has  related 
them,  make  the  reason  for  this  failure  pretty 
clear.  In  unison  with  Russia,  all  the  En- 
tente Powers,  and  likewise  several  neutral 
nations,  have  refused  to  recognize  the  new 
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"Polish  Kingdom"  under  Teutonic  influence, 
alleging  that  its  sole  purpose  is  to  raise  men 
for  the  German  army,  in  flat  violation  of 
international  law.  The  English  figures 
quoted  are  a  curious  comment  on  that  pur- 
pose, especially  on  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
accepted,  as  being  in  good  faith,  by  the  Poles 
themselves.  The  Poles  in  Russian  territory 
have  not  forgotten  the  treatment  of  their 
brothers  across  the  German  border,  which 
has  been  brought  home  to  them  by  patriotic 
committees.  Further,  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  enthusiastically  pro-Russian  Poles, 
there  are  far  greater  numbers  of  pro-Polish 
Russians — Russians  who  esteem  and  value 
the  Polish  spirit,  and  would  rejoice  to  see 
the  fullest  possible  scope  given  to  Polish 
genius.  Further,  they  remember  that  the 
promise  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  for  a  re- 
stored Poland,  includes  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian as  well  as  Russian  Poland,  while  the 
German  plan  promises  the  Poles  only  what 
belongs  to  Russia. 

In  order  that  the  plan  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  should  be  fulfilled,  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable that  Russia  should  reconquer  and 
reoccupy  all  Poland,  and  take  possession  of 
the  Polish  regions  in  Teutonic  territory. 
What  is  needed  is  that  the  Entente  armies, 
as  a  whole,  should  be  so  completely  victorious 
as  to  be  able  to  force  their  terms  upon  the 
Teutons.  When  they  reach  this  point  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
rebuilding  Poland,  and  in  reshaping  the 
Balkans,  according  to  the  principle  of  nation- 
alities. The  degree  to  which  Russia  may 
contribute  to  such  a  victory  is  suggested  by 
General  Brusiloff's  words. 

RUSSIA  AND  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Russia's  desire  for  Constantinople  has  two 
causes:  geographical  and  religious.  To  begin 
with  the  second :  Russia  owes  her  Christianity 
and  the  whole  of  her  church  tradition  to  the 
city  of  Constantine.  Her  heart  goes  toward 
it,  as  the  hearts  of  medieval  Christians  went 
to  Rome ;  as  the  hearts  of  the  Crusaders  went 
out  to  the  holy  city,  Jerusalem.  The  great 
historic  cathedral  of  the  Eastern  Church,  of 
which  Russia  is  by  far  the  greatest  member,  is 
the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia,  long  desecrated 
and  turned  into  a  Moslem  mosque.  No 
small  part  of  Russia's  desire  is  to  liberate  that 
historic  building  and  dedicate  it  once  again 
to  Christian  worship. 

There  are  imperative  geographical  reasons. 
The  Russian  Empire  covers  eight  million 
square  miles  and  has  no  warm-water  port. 


That  is  practical  strangulation.  She  had 
battleships  in  the  Black  Sea  at  the  time  of 
her  war  with  Japan.  She  was  prevented  by 
treaty  from  bringing  them  through.  Again, 
Odessa,  one  of  the  greatest  wheat  ports  in  the 
world,  is  closed  by  the  closing  of  the  Straits. 
For  two  years,  Russia  has  been  unable  to 
send  out  her  wheat  to  the  world's  markets, 
and  chiefly  to  England  and  France,  which 
have  therefore  been  compelled  to  buy  far 
more  largely  from  America.  The  increased 
cost  of  bread  in  every  American  town  is  di- 
rectly influenced  by  this  barring  of  Russia's 
back  door  by  Turkey. 

It  is  objected  that  a  "small  nationality" 
would  be  sacrificed  by  admitting  Russia  to 
Constantinople.  But  there  is  no  nationality 
involved.  Of  the  population  of  what  remains 
of  European  Turkey,  just  equal  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Brooklyn,  1,880,000,  perhaps  one- 
half  is  Moslem ;  of  this,  only  a  small  minority 
is  really  of  Turkish  blood,  many  being  Slavs 
converted  at  the  sword-point,  or  descendants 
of  the  famed  Janissaries,  who  were  all  of 
non-Turkish  blood.  Nor  is  the  patch-work 
despotism  of  Eniver  and  Talaat  in  any  sense 
national,  since  its  heads  are  all  in  the  pay  of 
a  foreign  nation.  The  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty to  Russia  would  mean  only  the  eclipse 
of  men  like  these ;  the  very  Turks  in  Con- 
stantinople would  be  far  better  off,  with 
much  larger  and  more  real  liberty. 

The  Turkish  Empire  has  never  had  a  na- 
tional government  to  lose.  It  has  been,  like  all 
Moslem  governments  without  exception,  a 
more  or  less  bloodthirsty  military  despotism ; 
and  Mohammedan  peoples  under  England 
or  France  have  far  more  national  life  than 
under  their  former  despots.  Russia  already 
governs  sympathetically  and  well  about  as 
many  Moslems  as  there  are  in  the  Turkish 
Empire;  England,  of  course,  five  or  six  times 
as  many;  and,  without  doubt,  the  Mohamme- 
dan native  states  of  India,  with  Hyderabad 
at  their  head,  enjoy  a  far  larger  and  truer 
national  life  than  the  Moslem  populations 
subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  Turks 
built  no  nation  in  Europe;  they  have  not 
even  a  native  name  for  their  metropolis: 
Stamboul  is  simply  bad  Greek  {'s  ten  polin, 
"to  Town").  What  is  needed,  it  would 
seem,  is  an  extension  to  the  whole  Turkish 
Empire  of  conditions  like  those  already  oper- 
ative, with  such  high  success,  in  Egypt.  Rus- 
sia is  admirably  fitted  to  do  her  part;  she 
already  governs  well  large  IVIohammedan, 
Buddhist  and  pagan  populations,  with  per- 
fect tolerance  for  their  religions. 
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Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson 

GENERAL    HUGH    L.    SCOTT,    CHIEF    OF   THE    GENERAL 
STAFF    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMY 

UPON  Major-General  Hugh  L.  Scott, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  upon  Admiral  Wil- 
liam S.  Benson,  President  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  United  States  Navj^,  will,  fall 
the  main  responsibilities  of  organizing  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  nation  for  a 
successful  conduct  of  operations  in  the  event 
of  war.  Both  officers  are  men  of  energy', 
sound  judgment,  and  ripe  experience,  and 
both  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  President. 
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They  are  also  surrounded  by  a  corps  of  the 
most  capable  officers,  and  are  well  able  to 
properh'  handle  the  military  situation  at  one 
of  the  most  critical  times  in  the  nation's 
histor}\ 

I.    MAJOR-GENERAL  SCOTT 

Alajor-General  Hugh  L,  Scott,  as  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  is  mili- 
tary adviser  to  the  Secretar)'  of  War.  The 
supervisory  power  vested  by  statute  in  the 
Chief  of  Staff  covers,  primarily,  duties  per- 
taining to  the  command,  discipline,  training, 
military  operations,  recruitment  of  the  Army, 
armaments,  fortifications,  etc.  His  office  is 
divided  into  four  divisions:  Mobile  Army 
Division,  Coast  Artillery  Division,  Bureau 
of  Militia,  and  War  College  Division. 

General  Scott,  a  Kentuckian,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1876,  when  he  was  promoted  in  the 
Army  second  lieutenant  9th  Cavalry,  but 
was  transferred  to  the  7th  Cavalrj''  just  after 
his  former  assignment.  He  was  an  officer  of 
the  7th  Cavalry  until  Februarj^  25,  1903, 
when  he  was  promoted  major  3d  Cavalr5\ 
He  was  later  transferred  to  the  14th  Cav- 
alrj',  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in 
March,  1911.  He  was  promoted  colonel  3d 
Cavalry  in  August,  1911,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  March,  1913,  and 
major-general  in  April,  1915. 

General  Scott  has  had  years  of  experience 
in  the  field  with  troops,  having  taken  part 
in  Indian  campaigns  in  his  younger  days, 
and  later  in  the  Spanish-American  war  and 
the  Philippine  insurrections.  As  a  lieutenant. 
General  Scott  spent  seventeen  j^ears  on  the 
frontier  among  the  Indians,  and  through  his 
association  with  Indian  tribes  he  became  an 
adept  in  the  use  of  various  tongues  and  in 
the  Indian  sign  language.  A  most  remark- 
able measure  of  success  attended  his  adminis- 
tration among  the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet  In- 
dians, and  the  savage  Moros  of  the  Jolo 
archipelago,  and  the  Igorrotes  of  Luzon, 
through  his  sympathetic,  and  yet  kindly  and 
just  treatment  of  these  tribes.  Only  some 
four  years  ago  General  Scott  went  single- 
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handed  among  a  swarm  of  Indians  in  Ari- 
zona who  were  going  on  the  war  path,  and 
persuaded  them  to  remain  peaceful.  During 
the  early  Indian  troubles,  while  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  7th  Cavalrj^,  he  organized  and 
commanded  Company  L,  7th  Cavalry,  com- 
posed of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Indians,  and  this  unit  rendered  efficient  serv- 
ice for  five  years,  which  was  the  term  of 
their  enlistment. 

General  Scott,  during  his  many  years  of 
service  on  the  frontier,  was  also  engaged  in 
scouting,  constructing  telegraph  lines,  and 
exploring.  He  served  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  volunteers  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  also  as  Adjutant-General  of  Vol- 
unteers in  the  Department  of  Havana,  Cuba. 
He  was  superintendeht  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  served 
in  the  Military  Information  Bureau  at 
Washington.  He  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  November  17,  1914. 

General  Scott  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  1915, 
in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing looking  for  peace  between  Villa 
and  Carranza.     He  did  succeed  in  removing 


some  of  the  unreasonable  restrictions  which 
the  Mexican  leaders  had  been  placing  on 
American  industries  in  Mexico.  The  gen- 
eral is  known  as  one  of  the  best  administra- 
tive officers  in  the  Army.  He  will  reach  the 
retiring  age  of  sixty-four  on  September  22, 
next. 

II.    ADMIRAL  BENSON 

Admiral  William  S.  Benson,  with  the 
death  of  Admiral  Dewey,  became  senior  rank- 
ing officer  of  the  Navy,  by  reason  of  his 
being  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  at  the  time. 
With  the  death  of  Admiral  Dewey,  Admiral 
Benson  also  became  President  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  Navy.  This  board  devises 
measures  and  plans  for  the  effective  prepara- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  fleet  for  war, 
and  prepares  plans  for  campaigns,  including 
cooperation  with  the  Army,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  all  the  elements  of  naval  defense. 

Admiral  Benson  was  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1877,  and 
during  a  sea  service  of  some  twenty-two 
years    has    cruised    practically   all   over   the 
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world.  He  circumnavigated  the  entire  coast 
of  Africa  during  one  cruise.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Greely  relief  expedition 
of  1883.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
modern  navy  he  has  had  a  varied  and  useful 
experience  with  its  upbuilding.  He  inspect- 
ed the  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  modern  vessels,  during  the  eighties, 
which  were  later  known  as  the  "White 
Squadron."  H-e  has  served  in  the  branch 
Hydrographic  Office,  has  been  instructor  in 
seamanship,  naval  architecture,  and  naval 
tactics  at  the  Naval  Academy,  has  served  as 
corpmandarit   of    Midshipmen,    and    was    in 


command  of  the  Naval  Academy  practise 
squadron  on  its  annual  cruise  in  1908.  He 
has  been  in  command  of  several  of  the  most 
modern  battleships,  and  has  served  as  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Pacific  fleet.  His  most 
recent  sea  command  was  the  superdread- 
nought  Utah.  He  has  also  been  in  command 
of  the  First  Division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet, 
and  of  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia.  He 
has  demonstrated  superior  ability  in  all  his 
duties,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  ship 
commanders  in  the  Navy,  always  having  had, 
in  the  language  of  the  sea,  "a  happy  ship." 
The  Admiral  is  a  native  of  Georgia. 


THE  NAVY  AND  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 


AT  the  recent  Washington  meeting  of 
the  National  Security  League,  Mr.  J. 
Bernard  Walker,  as  Chairman  of  the  Naval 
Committee,  presented  a  report  on  the  present 
naval  situation  of  the  United  States.  He 
showed  that  this  country  is  still  the  fourth 
naval  power  of  the  world  in  ships  and  other 
materiel,  and  fifth  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  officers  and  men.  In  sea-power  the  Com- 
mittee regarded  our  position  as  exceedingly 
dangerous  with  respect  to  the  other  important 
maritime  nations. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  construction, 
Mr.  Walker  briefly  reviewed  the  provisions 
of  the  three-year  plan  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment entered  in  conformity  with  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Law  of  1916,  and  which  has 
been  closely  followed  in  the  Naval  bill  of 
1917,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  last 
month.  The  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  Navy  Yard  and  civilian  con- 
struction are  weighed  by  the  Committee, 
which  finds  at  least  three  serious  objections 
in  Government  work :  ( 1 )  That  the  costs 
of  such  work  are  higher  than  under  private 
contract;  (2)  that  it  requires  investment  in 
plant  of  large  sums  of  Government  money ; 
and  (3)  that  it  occasions  employment  of  a 
large  force  of  workmen  who  are  more  or 
less  controlled  by  party  politics.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  will  be  served  by  encouraging  and 
stimulating  civilian  shipyards  which  can  and 
will  do  the  Government's  naval  work  more 
quickly  and  economically  than  the  Govern- 
ment itself  can  do  it. 


In  view  of  the  present  emergency  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  all  naval  work, 
whether  done  in  private  or  in  Government 
j-ards  and  shops,  should  now  be  placed  upon 
a  two-  or  three-shift-a-day  basis.  Great 
Britain  has  done  this  and  has  also  brought 
about  a  distribution  of  skilled  workmen 
among  the  unskilled,  these  furthering  the 
doubling  of  production.  The  Committee 
cites  the  motor-car  industry  as  an  example  of 
standardization,  specialization,  the  provision 
of  skill  and  labor-saving  fixtures  and  in- 
tensive methods  of  instruction,  through 
which  much  labor  has  been  quickly  taught 
to  do  work  of  high  quality. 

All  things  considered,  the  Committee  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  though  American 
labor,  because  of  our  better  living  conditions 
costs  more  than  foreign  labor,  it  is  imperative 
that  all  the  work  done  upon  our  machinery 
of  defense,  whether  related  to  ships,  guns,  or 
other  materiel,  should  be  done  by  our  own 
people.  This  would  encourage  Americans 
to  acquire  the  necessary  skill  for  this  form  of 
production  and  to  adapt  their  plants  and  di- 
rect their  ingenuity  to  the  large-scale  manu- 
facture of  everything  needed  by  the  country 
in  the  event  of  war.  As  a  nation  we  must 
be  independent  of  other  nations  in  the  matter 
of  defense.  The  Committee  further  recom- 
mends that  no  contracts  for  munition  work 
be  awarded  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  the  matter  of  number  and  class  of  ships 
for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  three- 
year  program  of  Congress,  the  Committee 
rules  these  specific  changes:  That  in  addition 
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to  the  ten  Scout  Cruisers  provided  for  in  the 
law,  twenty-five  ships  of  that  class  be  built, 
to  be  laid  down  in  1918;  that  besides  the 
fifty  Destroyers  authorized  by  law,  seventy- 
five  be  added,  fifty  of  them  to  be  laid  down 
in  1918,  and  twenty-five  in  1919;  that  no 
coast  Submarines  be  added  to  the  fifty  al- 
ready authorized,  but  that  forty  additional 
fleet,  or  sea-going.  Submarines  be  built  at 
once. 

As  to  the  Government's  shipbuilding  pol- 
icy in  general,  the  Committee  advocates  a 
change  amounting  practically  to  a  reversal, 
that  is  to  say,  instead  of  permitting  the  size 
of  the  Navy  and  the  extent  of  our  sea-power 
to  be  limited  by  meager  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties, it  is  urged  that  we  should  fit  our  ship- 
building facilities  to  the  nation's  needs.  This 
would  mean  a  great  expansion  of  ship-yards 
and  other  industrial  plants.  Private  indus- 
try must  be  encouraged  to  provide  these  ad- 
ditional facilities. 

In  the  matter  of  air-service,  it  appears  that 
the  Navy  is  farther  behind  than  in  any  other 
branch.  The  Committee  is  convinced  that 
in  this  new  field  more  can  be  accomplished 
in-a  given  time  and  for  a  given  sum  of  money 
than  by  doing  any  other  one  thing.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  appropriations  for  this 
service  be  doubled  and  that  the'  Navy  De- 
partment be  given  a  free  hand  in  the  expendi- 
tures. 

In  dealing  with  the  shortage  of  officers  and 
men,  which  the  Committee  regards  as  the 
most  serious  problem  now  confronting  the 
Navy,  drastic  and  radical  action  is  urged. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  Navy  is  even 
now  far  behind  the  authorized  personnel,  that 
thirteen  Battleships,  twenty-one  Cruisers,  and 
thirty-two  Destroyers  are  now  out  of  com- 
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A   NEW  ARM    OF   DEFENSE — A   MEMBER  OF  THE   NEW 
YORK  NAVAL   MILITIA  GUARDING  THE  TOP  OF  MAN- 
HATTAN  BRIDGE  ACROSS   THE  EAST  RIVER 

mission  because  of  this  shortage,  that  all  offi- 
cers require  a  training  that  can  be  got  only 
at  Annapolis  and  on  board  naval  ships,  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  Committee  that  nothing 
short  of  a  quadrupling  of  the  establishment 
at  Annapolis  will  meet  the  situation.  Pend- 
ing the  construction  of  adequate  buildings  for 
the  Academy  temporary  structures  may  have 
to  be  erected  to  house  midshipmen  and,  final- 
ly, recognizing  the  difficulty  of  securing  en- 
listed men  under  the  present  system,  the 
Committee  advocates  the  immediate  adoption 
of  a  system  of  universal  training  and  service. 


©  E.  Muller,  Jr. 

THE  NEW  BATTLE-CRUISER  TYPE  OF  WAR  VESSEL-FROM  AN  OFFICIAL  DRAWING 
(The  naval   appropriation  bill   of   1916  authorized  the  construction    of    four    of   these    battle-cruisers.      They    xvilf 
cost   nearly   $20,000,000  each,   and  will   take   four  years  at  least   to   build.      Their   principal    characteristics   arc:     Dis-' 
placement,    34,800   tons;   speed,    35   knots;    length,   850   feet;     beam,     91     feet;     main    armament,    ten     14-inch     guns. 
Compared  with  the  lozva,  the  pride  of  the  navy  in  the  Spanish  war  period,  the  new  battle-cruisers  will  have  three 
times  the  displacement,  twice  the  speed,  and  ten  instead  of  four  large  guns) 


NEUTRAL  RIGHTS  AT  SEA 


A  Summary  of  the  Diplomatic    Correspondence    Between 
United  States  and  the  Belligerent  Groups 


the 


DIPLOMATIC  correspondence  between 
the  United  States  and  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe,  regarding  neutral  rights 
at  sea,  began  in  the  first  week  of  war.  On 
August  6,  1914,  Secretary  Bryan  inquired 
of  the  governments  at  war  whether  they 
would  be  "willing  to  agree  that  the  laws  of 
naval  warfare  as  laid  down  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  London,  of  1909,  shall  be  applicable 
to  naval  warfare  during  the  present  conflict." 
[The  Declaration  had  been  adopted  at  a 
conference  of  maritime  powers,  but  had  not 
passed  through  the  process  of  ratification — 
although  there  was  no  real  opposition  to  it.  | 

Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  replied  af- 
firmatively, but  Great  Britain's  acceptance 
was  subject  to  certain  modifications.  The 
United  States  Government  therefore  with- 
drew its  suggestion  that  the  Declaration  of 
London  be  adopted  as  a  temporary  code  of 
naval  warfare. 

By  Orders  in  Council,  dated  August  20 
and  October  29,  1914,  Great  Britain  altered 
provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
which  related  to  contraband,  neutral  vessels, 
and  neutral  ports. 

The  Protest  to  Great  Britain  Against  Re- 
straints on  Neutral  Commerce 

On  December  26,  1914,  Secretary  Bryan 
protested  to  Great  Britain  again  "infringe- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  American  citizens" 
through  the  "frequent  seizures  and  deten- 
tions of  American  cargoes  destined  to  neu- 
tral European  ports" — a  policy  which  "ex- 
ceeds the  manifest  necessity  of  a  belligerent." 

[It  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
did  not  protest  against  the  complete  stoppage 
of  its  trade  with  Germany  and  her  allies, 
through  the  creation  of  a  closed  military  area 
in  the  North  Sea,  by  Great  Britain,  on  No- 
vember 2,  1914.] 

The  British  Government  made  prelimi- 
nary reply  on  January  7,  1915.  It  intimated 
that  interference  with  American  trade  with 
European  neutrals  could  not  be  serious  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  that  trade 
showed  a  marked  increase  over  the  previous 
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year.  With  regard  to  foodstuffs,  "His  Maj- 
esty's Government  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
foodstuffs  should  not  be  detained  and  put 
into  a  prize  court  without  presumption  that 
they  are  intended  for  the  armed  forces  of 
the  enemy  or  the  enemy  government." 

The  more  complete  British  reply  (dated 
February  10,  1915)  endeavored  to  prove 
that  American  trade  had  not  suffered  more 
than  neutrals  should  expect  to  suffer  during 
any  great  war,  and  cited  precedents  to  justify 
its  actions.  Incidental  admission  was  made 
of  "the  absence  of  a  blockade." 

It  affirmed  Britain's  belief  in  "the  principle 
that  a  belligerent  should  abstain  from  inter- 
ference with  the  foodstuffs  intended  for  the 
civil  population."  But  where  there  "exists 
such  a  tremendous  organization  for  war  as 
now  obtains  in  Germany" — "especially  now 
that  the  German  Government  have  taken 
control  of  all  the  foodstuffs  in  the  country" — 
the  reason  for  drawing  a  distinction  between 
foodstuffs  intended  for  the  civil  population 
and  those  for  the  armed  forces  or  enemy 
government  may  disappear. 

Eight  days  earlier,  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  made  known  its  intention  to  seize 
grain  and  flour  shipments,  because  of  Ger- 
many's plan  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
those  commodities. 

This  British  reply  closed  with  the  state- 
ment that  belligerent  rights  had  been  exer- 
cised with  every  possible  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals. 

Germany's  Submarine  Campaign  Against 
Shipping — The  American  Warning 

On  February  4,  1915,  Germany  declared 
the  waters  surrounding  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  including  the  English  Channel,  to 
be  a  war  zone — "just  as  England  declared 
the  whole  North  Sea  between  Scotland  and 
Norway  to  be  comprised  within  the  seat  of 
war."  The  reason  given  w^as  that  "Great 
Britain's  conduct  of  commercial  warfare 
against  Germany  has  been  a  mockery  of  all 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,"  plan- 
ning "to  strike  not  only  the  German  mili- 
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tary  operations,  but  also  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  Germany,  and  in  the  end  to  deliver 
the  whole  German  people  to  reduction  by 
famine."  Therefore,  "in  retaliation  of  the 
practise  followed  by  England,"  Germany 
proposed  to  destroy  merchant  vessels  of  the 
enemy  within  the  zone  indicated,  and  gave 
warning  that  "even  neutral  ships  are  ex- 
posed to  danger." 

The  United  States  Government  immedi- 
ately (February  10,  1915)  pointed  out  to 
Germany  "the  very  serious  possibilities  of 
the  course  of  action  apparently  contem- 
plated," and  declared  that  it  "would  be  con- 
strained to  hold  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment to  a  strict  accountability."  It  urged 
that  assurance  be  given  "that  American  citi- 
zens and  their  vessels  will  not  be  molested 
by  the  naval  forces  of  Germany  other  than 
by  visit  and  search." 

Germany  replied  on  February  16,  giving 
no  assurance  but  restating  in  detail  the  Ger- 
man position.  "If  England  invokes  the 
powers  of  famine  as  an  ally  .  .  .  the  Ger- 
man Government  are  to-day  determined  to 
take  up  the  gauntlet  arid  to  appeal  to  the 
same  grim  ally."  The  German  note  re- 
minded the  American  Government  that  Eng- 
land had  ignored  neutral  protests,  and  that 
"Germany  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  cut 
ofif  from  over-sea  supplies  with  the  toleration, 
tacit  or  protesting,  of  the  neutrals."  There- 
fore Germany  relied  on  the  neutrals  who  had 
submitted  to  "England's  war  of  famine  to 
display  not  less  tolerance  toward  Germany." 
It  recommended  that  neutral  ships  stay 
away  from  the  area  of  maritime  war,  and 
declined  all  responsibility  for  accidents  and 
their  consequences.  The  note  broadly  inti- 
mated that  Germany  would  gladly  with- 
draw from  its  proposed  submarine  warfare 
"should  the  American  Government  .  .  . 
bring  about  the  observation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  .  .  .  and  thereby  render 
possible  for  Germany  the  legitimate  supply  of 
foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  materials." 

The  United  States  Proposes  Mutual  Con,' 
cessions  by  Britain  and  Germany 

On  February  20,  1915,  Secretary  Bryan 
sent  an  identic  note  to  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, expressing  "the  hope  that  the  two  bel- 
ligerent governments  may,  through  recipro- 
cal concessions,  find  a  basis  for  agreement." 
As  a  sincere  friend,  he  ventured  to  suggest 
a  plan :  Both  to  agree  not  to  use  mines 
except  for  defensive  purposes,  within  cannon 


range  of  harbors,  and  not  to  use  submarines 
to  attack  merchant  vessels  except  to  enforce 
the  right  of  visit  and  search,  Germany  to 
agree  that  imports  of  foodstuffs  should  be 
distributed,  under  American  supervision,  to 
non-combatants  only.  Great  Britain  to  agree 
that  such  foodstuffs  should  not  be  interfered 
with. 

The  German  Government  replied  on 
March  1,  venturing  to  hope  that  such  an 
agreement  might  be  reached.  It  agreed  not 
to  use  floating  mines,  but  did  not  believe 
it  "feasible  for  the  belligerents  wholly  to 
forego  the  use  of  anchored  mines  for  offen- 
sive purposes."  It  agreed  not  to  attack  mer- 
chant vessels  except  when  necessary  to  en- 
force the  right  of  visit  and  search.  Should 
enemy  nationality  or  presence  of  contraband 
be  ascertained,  "submarines  would  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rules  of  inter- 
national law."  Enemy  vessels  should  as  a 
matter  of  course  abstain  from  arming  them- 
selves and  from  all  resistance  by  force. 
American  regulation  of  food  importations 
into  Germany  was  in  general  acceptable. 

Great  Britain  Rejects  Our  "Identic  Note" 

The  British  Government  replied  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  identic  note  on  March  13,  declaring 
that  it  did  not  understand  from  the  German 
reply  that  Germany  would  "abandon  the 
practise  of  sinking  British  merchant  vessels 
by  submarines"  or  "abandon  the  use  of  mines 
for  offensive  purposes."  [See  third  para- 
graph following.]  "This  being  so,  it  might 
appear  unnecessary  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  any  further  reply."  The  note 
went  on,  however,  to  arraign  Germany  for 
its  treatment  of  the  civil  inhabitants  of  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France,  for  its  treatment 
of  British  prisoners  of  war,  its  bombardment 
of  unfortified  towns,  and  so  forth. 

As  for  the  blockade,  the  British  note  ar- 
gued that  the  right  to  stop  foodstuffs  des- 
tined for  the  civil  population  must  be  ad- 
mitted "if  an  effective  'cordon'  controlling 
intercourse  with  the  enemy  is  drawn,  an- 
nounced and  maintained."  It  declared  that 
"the  British  fleet  has  instituted  a  blockade, 
effectively  controlling  by  cruiser  'cordon'  all 
passages  to  and  from  Germany  by  sea."  As 
for  considerations  of  morality  and  humanitj', 
Britain  cited  the  German  statesman,  Bis- 
marck (in  1885)  and  Capri vi  (in  1892)  — 
who  upheld  the  destruction  of  enemy  trade 
and  the  stoppage  of  supplies,  as  means  for 
shortening  war. 
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In  conclusion,  this  British  note  drew  at- 
tention to  a  difference  between  the  blockades 
of  Germany  and  Great  Britain :  "We  pro- 
pose to  attain  it  without  sacrificing  neutral 
ships  or  non-combatant  lives." 

Great  Britain's  contentions  regarding  Ger- 
man submarine  warfare  against  merchant 
ships  had  been  set  forth  in  a  note  from  the 
British  Ambassador,  Mr.  Spring-Rice,  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  dated  March 
1,  1915.  He  declared  that  a  German  sub- 
marine fulfils  none  of  the  obligations  de- 
volving upon  the  captor  of  a  merchant  ves- 
sel. '  She  does  not  take  her  captures  to  a  prize 
court,  she  carries  no  prize  crew,  she  uses  no 
effective  means  of  discriminating  between 
neutral  and  enemy,  she  does  not  receive  on 
board  for  safety  the  crew  and  passengers  of 
the  vessel  she  sinks.  Submarine  methods  of 
warfare  against  commerce  are  therefore,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  British  Government,  out- 
side the  scope  of  international  law. 

Great  Britain  Decides  to  Prevent  All 
Trade  With  Germany 

Meanwhile,  on  March  1,  1915,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  announced  that  in  retalia- 
tion against  Germany's  proposed  submarine 
warfare  it  had  "decided  to  adopt  further 
measures  in  order  to  prevent  commodities  of 
any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving  Ger- 
many." These  measures  were  set  forth  in  an 
Order  in  Council,  promulgated  March  15, 
stating  that  no  merchant  vessel  would  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  on  her  voyage  from  or  to 
anv  German  port. 

"The  United  States  (on  March  30,  1915) 
declared  that:  "These  communications  con- 
tain matters  of  grave  importance  to  neutral 
nations.  They  appear  to  menace  their  rights 
of  trade  and  intercourse,  not  only  with  bellig- 
erents, but  also  with  one  another."  It  there- 
fore wished  to  make  its  own  view  and  posi- 
tion "unmistakably  clear"  with  regard  to 
Britain's  proposals.  These  were  said  to  con- 
stitute "a  practical  assertion  of  unlimited  bel- 
ligerent rights  over  neutral  commerce"  and 
an  almost  unqualified  denial  of  sovereign 
rights. 

The  note  went  on  to  cite  precedents,  and 
then  to  say  that  the  United  States,  "not  ob- 
livious to  great  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  conditions  and  means  of  naval  war- 
fare .  .  .  might  be  ready  to  admit  that  the 
old  form  of  'close'  blockade  .  .  .  is  no  longer 
practicable."  But  "the  United  States  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  approach  of  Ameri- 


can merchantmen  to  neutral  ports  .  .  . 
will  not  be  interfered  with"  when  not  car- 
rying contraband  or  goods  for  or  from  bellig- 
erent ports.  It  expected,  also,  that  Britain 
"will  be  prepared  to  make  full  reparation 
fof  ever}-  .    .    .  violation  of  neutral  rights." 

Following  this  statement,  Mr.  Bernstorff, 
the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington  (in 
a  memorandum  dated  April  4,  1915),  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  "the  United  States 
Government  acquiesces  in  the  violations  of 
international  law  by  Great  Britain."  He  set 
forth  the  German  view  of  American  diplo- 
macy in  respect  to  the  British  Government. 

Prior  to  the  American  protest  of  Decem- 
ber 28,  1914,  he  stated,  shipment  of  food 
supplies  did  not  take  place  in  a  single  case. 
Even  after  the  protest  he  knew  of  only  a 
single  instance  where  an  American  ventured 
to  make  a  shipment  for  legitimate  sale  to 
Germany  [the  Wilhehnina  case].  Both  ship 
and  cargo  were  immediately  seized  under 
pretext  of  an  order  of  the  German  Federal 
Council — which  related  exclusively  to  grain 
and  flour,  and  not  to  other  foodstuffs,  be- 
sides making  express  exception  with  respect 
to  imported  foodstuffs  and  later  guarantee- 
ing exclusive  consumption  b}^  the  civilian 
population. 

"The  United  States  Government  has  not 
.  .  .  after  eight  months  .  .  .  succeeded  in 
protecting  its  lawful  trade  with  Germany." 

Mr.  Bryan  replied  to  the  German  Am- 
bassador on  April  21 — that  he  was  "at  a  loss 
how  to  interpret  your  Excellency's  refer- 
ences," and  that  "the  relations  of  two  Gov- 
ernments with  one  another  cannot  wisely  be 
made  a  subject  of  discussion  with  a  third 
Government."  He  declared  that  the  United 
States  "has  at  no  time  and  in  no  manner 
yielded  any  one  of  its  rights." 

Sinking  of  the  "Liisitania" — American 
Demands  and  the  German  Pledge 

Ninety-one  belligerent  and  neutral  ships 
were  sunk  by  German  submarines  or  mines 
during  the  three  months  that  followed  the 
"war-zone"  decree;  and  the  sinking  of  the 
British  steamer  Falaba  and  the  American 
steamer  Gulflight  each  caused  the  death  of 
American  citizens.  The  climax  came,  how- 
ever, with  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitanio  on 
May  7,  1915.  The  great  British  transat- 
lantic liner  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine,  without  warning,  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  were  drowned,  including  more  than 
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one  hundred  Americans.  The  vessel  had 
sailed  from  New  York  on  May  1,  and  car- 
ried — among  other  freight — several  thousand 
cases  of  cartridges  and  shrapnel  shells. 

The  United  States  despatched  a  note  to 
Germany  on  May  13,  1915,  declaring  that 
it  had  observed  this  series  of  events  "with 
growing  concern,  distress,  and  amazement." 
It  was  "loath  to  believe  .  .  .  that  these 
acts,  so  absolutely  contrary  to  the  rules,  the 
practises,  and  the  spirit  of  modern  warfare," 
could  have  the  sanction  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. The  note  asked  for  disavowal  and 
reparation,  and  gave  notice  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  not  be  ex- 
pected "to  omit  any  word  or  act"  necessary 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

The  note  further  declared  that  "mani- 
festly submarines  cannot  be  used  against 
merchantmen,  as  the  last  few  weeks  have 
shown,  without  an  inevitable  violation  of 
many  sacred  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity." 

The  German  Government  defended  the 
sinking  (in  a  note  dated  May  28,  1915),  on 
the  ground  that  the  Lusitania  had  been  con- 
structed with  funds  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  official  naval  list.  It  "undoubt- 
edly had  guns  on  board  which  we're  mounted 
under  decks  and  masked,"  besides  Canadian 
troops  and  cases  of  ammunition.  The  rapid 
sinking  of  the  vessel  "was  primarily  due  to 
the  explosion  of  the  cargo  of  ammunition 
caused  by  the  torpedo."  Final  statement  of 
the  German  position  was  reserved  until  the 
American  Government  replied. 

The  American  reply  (made  on  June  9) 
assured  the  German  Government  that  it  had 
been  "misinformed" — that  the  Lusitania 
was  not  armed  for  offensive  action,  was  not 
serving  as  a  transport,  did  not  carry  a  pro- 
hibited cargo,  and  could  not  have  sailed  from 
an  American  port  as  a  merchantman  if  she 
had  been  a  naval  vessel.  The  great  steamer 
was  primarily  a  conveyance  for  passengers 
who  had  no  part  in  the  war,  was  sunk  with- 
out warning,  and  "men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  their  deaths  in  circum- 
stances unparalleled  in  modern  warfare." 
The  note  declared  that  the  United  States  was 
"contending  for  nothing  less  high  and  sacred 
than  the  rights  of  humanity."  The  repre- 
sentations of  its  note  of  May  13  were  there- 
fore renewed.  The  note  was  signed  by  Rob- 
ert Lansing,  Acting  Secretary  of  State — Mr. 
Bryan  having  resigned  the  day  before. 

Germany's  second   reply  in  the  Lusitania 


case,  dated  July  8,  1915,  was  chiefly  an  at- 
tempt to  justify  submarine  warfare  as  a  re- 
taliatory measure.  In  the  specific  Lusitania 
case,  if  the  submarine  commander  had  given 
warning,  "this  would  have  meant  the  sure 
destruction  of  his  own  vessel."  If  the  ship 
"had  been  spared,  thousands  of  cases  of  am- 
munition would  have  been  sent  to  Germany's 
enemies."  Germany  was  "unable  to  admit 
that  American  citizens  can  protect  an  enemy 
ship  through  the  mere  fact  of  their  presence 
on  board."  Accidents  suffered  by  neutrals 
on  enemy  ships  "cannot  well  be  judged  dif- 
ferently from  accidents  to  which  neutrals 
are  at  all  times  exposed  at  the  seat  of  war  on 
land  when  they  betake  themselves  into  dan- 
gerous localities  in  spite  of  previous  warn- 
ing." Germany  offered  to  permit  safe  pas- 
sage of  American  citizens  in  American  ves- 
sels, or  on  neutral  and  even  enemy  steamers 
(up  to  four  in  number)  under  the  American 
flag.  Such  vessels  could  riot,  however,  carry 
contraband. 

The  United  States — in  a  third  Lusitania 
note,  dated  July  21,  1915 — found  this  Ger- 
m.an  reply  "very  unsatisfactory,"  because  it 
failed  to  meet  real  differences.  It  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  Germany,  because  of  cer- 
tain practises  of  Great  Britain,  "regards  it- 
self as  in  large  degree  exempt  from  the  obli- 
gation to  observe"  principles  of  neutral  rights 
which  it  recognizes  as  valid. 

This  third  American  note  differed  from 
the  first,  in  that  it  declared  that  events  since 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  indicated  that  it 
was  practicable  to  conduct  submarine  opera- 
tions above  criticism.  The  note  concluded 
with  the  statement  that  repetition  of  acts  in 
contravention  of  neutral  rights,  when  they 
affect  American  citizens  "must  be  regarded 
...   as  deliberately  unfriendly." 

Correspondence  over  the  Lusitania  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  emergence  of  a 
new  case — that  of  the  Arabic — which  caused 
the  German  ambassador,  on  September  1, 
1915,  to  inform  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  that:  "Liners  will  not  be  sunk  by  our 
submarines  without  warning  and  without 
safety  of  the  lives  of  non-combatants,  pro- 
vided that  the  liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or 
offer  resistance." 

The  "Arabic""  Case — Recurrence  Declared 
Impossible 

On  August  19,  1915,  the  White  Star  liner 
Arabic  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  without 
warning,  south  of  the  Irish  coast.     Twenty 
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passengers,  including  several  Americans,  were 
drowned.  The  vessel  was  bound  from  Liv- 
erpool to  New  York.  •^ 

The  German  Government  offered  expla- 
nations on  September  7 — that  when  the 
Arabic  approached  it  was  pointing  directly 
toward  the  submarine,  and  the  commander 
was  convinced  that  his  ship  was  to  be  inten- 
tionally run  down.  Regret  was  expressed 
that  American  citizens  had  lost  their  lives. 
Later  (October  5)  the  German  Govern- 
ment disavowed  the  act  of  the  submarine 
commander,  and  declared  that  "recurrence 
of  incidents  similar  to  the  Arabic  case  is  con- 
sidered out  of   the  question." 

The  ''Sussex"  Case — Further  Pledges 
by  Germany 

For  more  than  six  months  after  the  Arabic 
case  there  was  no  important  submarine  inci- 
dent that  involved  the  pledge  to  America. 
On  March  24,  1916,  however,  the  Channel 
steamer  Sussex  (French)  was  torpedoed 
while  crossing  from  Folkestone  to  Dieppe. 
Fifty  of  the  passengers  were  killed. 

The  German  Government's  explanation 
came  on  April  10.  A  vessel  had  been  sunk 
on  the  day  and  in  the  place  mentioned ;  but 
the  submarine  commander  was  convinced 
that  it  was  a  war  vessel,  and  a  sketch  which 
he  afterwards  made  was  not  identical  with 
pictures  of  the  Sussex.  Therefore  the  Ger- 
man Government  firmly  believed  that  the 
Sussex  struck  a  mine. 

The  United  States  replied  to  Germany  on 
April  18,  that  "a  careful,  detailed,  and 
scrupulously  impartial  investigation  by  naval 
and  military  officers  of  the  United  States  has 
conclusively  established  the  fact  that  the  Sus- 
sex was  torpedoed  without  warning."  The 
note  reviewed  the  whole  submarine  con- 
troversy, and  characterized  the  German 
methods  as  "wanton,"  "without  the  slight- 
est color  of  justification,"  and  "without  limit 
of  any  kind."  Therefore,  "in  behalf  of 
humanity  and  the  rights  of  neutral  nations," 
the  note  declared  that:  "Unless  the  Im- 
perial Government  should  now  immediately 
declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  pres- 
ent methods  of  submarine  warfare  against 
passenger  and  freight-carrying  vessels,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  have 
no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  German  Empire  altogether." 

Germany's  second  Sussex  note,  dated  May 
4,  1916,  "emphatically  repudiated"  the  as- 
sertion of  indiscriminate  destruction.    On  the 


contrary,  far-reaching  restraints  had  been 
imposed  in  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
neutrals.  However,  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  "now  decided  to  make  a  further 
concession."  It  was  "prepared  to  do  its  ut- 
most to  confine  the  operations  of  war  for 
the  rest  of  its  duration  to  the  fighting  forces 
of  the  belligerents."  Merchant  vessels  "shall 
not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  without 
saving  human  lives."  [The  word  "liners" 
had  been  used  in  the  Lusitania  pledge.] 

Germany  Suggests  that  England  Be  Made 
to  Observe  Rules  Also 

This  German  reply,  of  May  4,  1916,  in 
the  Sussex  case,  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  po- 
lite but  severe  arraignment  of  the  American 
Government's  neutrality.  Germany  regretted 
that  the  sentiments  of  humanity  extended 
to  the  victims  of  submarine  warfare  were 
not  extended  with  the  same  warmth  of  feel- 
ing to  the  millions  of  women  and  children 
whom  the  British  Government  was  seeking 
to  starve.  While  demanding  that  Germany 
shall  restrain  the  use  of  an  effective  weapon, 
and  making  compliance  a  condition  for  the 
maintenance  of  relations,  the  United  States 
"confines  itself  to  protests  against  the  illegal 
methods    adopted    by    Germany's    enemies." 

In  view  of  the  submarine  concessions,  how- 
ever, Germany  "does  not  doubt  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  now 
demand  and  insist  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment shall  observe  the  rules  of  international 
law  universally  recognized  before  the  war 
as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  notes  presented 
by  the  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  to 
the  British  Government  on  December  28, 
1914,  and  November  5,  1915." 

The  L^m'ted  States,  on  May  8,  accepted 
the  submarine  concessions  but  gave  notice  that 
"respect  by  German  naval  authorities  for  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  L^nited  States  upon 
the  high  seas"  could  not  "be  made  contingent 
upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  Government." 

The  Second  Protest  to  Great  Britain  over 
Interference  with  Trade 

Germany's  statement  that  the  L^nited 
States  made  r^enuuu/s  upon  her  and  protests 
to  her  enemies  referred  to  the  futile  corre- 
spondence with  Great  Britain  over  restraints 
on  neutral  commerce.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  first  American  protest 
(December  26,  1914)  and  to  the  British 
reply.     Ten  months  later  Mr.  Lansing  had 
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sent  a  second  note  to  Great  Britain,  dated 
October  21,  1915.  It  constituted  chiefly  a 
legal  and  historical  argument  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  American  Government,  showed 
conclusively  that  the  methods  employed  to 
obtain  evidence  of  enemy  destination  of  car- 
goes bound  for  neutral  ports  are  without 
justification;  that  the  blockade  "is  ineffective 
[because  not  preventing  traffic  between  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  ports],  illegal,  and 
indefensible" ;  that  the  judicial  procedure 
offered  as  a  means  of  reparation  is  defective ; 
and  that  in  many  cases  jurisdiction  is  as- 
serted in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
"The  United  States,  therefore,  cannot  sub- 
mit." 

The  British  reply  was  not  presented  to  the 
State  Department  until  April  24,  1916 — six 
months  after  the  protest  had  been  made.  It 
suggested  that  the  complaint  of  the  United 
States  was  not  so  much  that  shipments  had 
been  intercepted  which  ought  to  have  been 
permitted  to  pass,  as  that  they  had  been 
stopped  "by  methods  which  had  not  been 
employed  by  belligerent  nations  in  the  past." 
The  note  sought  to  demonstrate  that  modern 
conditions  required  new  methods,  and  that 
twenty  months'  experience  had  shown  the 
utility  of  the  changes.  With  regard  to  the 
Allies'  inability  to  block  imports  into  Ger- 
many from  Sweden  and  Norway :  The  Baltic 
was -compared  with  an  inland  sea,  which — 
like  a  land  frontier — need  not  be  blockaded. 
As  for  inconvenience  to  neutrals:  It  is  inevi- 
table that  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights 
must  inconvenience  neutral  trade. 

Great  Britain  was  of  opinion  that  a  solu- 
tion would  come  through  "mitigations" 
rather  than  through  "abrupt  changes  either 
in  the  theory  or  application  of  a  policy  based 
upon  admitted  principles  of  international  law 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  altered  conditions 
of  modern  warfare." 

With  this  reply  from  Great  Britain,  on 
April  24,  1916,  the  correspondence  between 
the  governments  at  Washington  and  London, 
over  restraints  on  neutral  trade,  ceased. 

Violation  of  Neutral  Mails 

Besides  the  controversy  over  restraints  on 
commerce,  the  United  States  Government 
made  emphatic  protest  to  Great  Britain  re- 
garding two  other  matters :  interference  with 
neutral  mails,  and  the  "blacklisting"  of  cer- 
tain American  business  men  and  corporations. 

The  war  had  been  going  on  for  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  when  the  attention  of  the 
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State  Department  was  drawn  to  a  broaden- 
ing of  Britain's  censorship.  United  States 
mails  on  Scandinavian  ships  were  seized,  re- 
moved, detained,  read,  and  at  times  confis- 
cated. Mr.  Lansing  made  "vigorous  protest" 
on  January  4,  1916,  declaring  that  the  De- 
partment "can  not  admit  the  right  of  British 
authorities  to  seize  neutral  vessels  plying  di- 
rectly between  American  and  neutral  Euro- 
pean ports  without  touching  at  British  ports, 
to  bring  them  into  port,  and,  while  there, 
to  remove  or  censor  mails  carried  by  them." 

England  and  France  made  reply  on  April 
3,  admitting  that  under  the  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1907  postal  correspondence  on  the 
high  seas  is  inviolable,  but  offering  as  justi- 
fication these  facts :  that  Germany  had  herself 
declared  post  parcels  to  be  merchandise ;  that 
articles  such  as  rubber  and  revolvers  for 
Germany  had  been  found  in  post  parcels ; 
that  thirteen  vessels  sunk  by  German  sub- 
marines in  1915  had  carried  mails;  that  Ger- 
man naval  authorities  had  on  three  occa- 
sions seized  mails,  although  afterwards  de- 
claring their  intention  to  desist.  The  Al- 
lied Governments  announced  that  they 
would  "continue,  for  the  present,  to  refrain 
on  the  high  seas  from  seizing  and  confisca- 
ting such    [genuine]    correspondence." 

This  assurance  was  worthless,  as  Mr.  Lan- 
sing pointed  out  in  a  note  dated  May  24, 
1916,  because: 

The  Allied  Governments  .  .  .  compel  neutral 
ships  without  just  cause  to  enter  their  own  ports, 
or  they  induce  shipping  lines  through  some  form 
of  duress  to  send  their  mail  ships  via  British 
ports,  or  they  detain  all  vessels  merely  calling 
at  British  ports,  thus  acquiring  by  force  or  un- 
justifiable means  an  illegal  jurisdiction.  Acting 
upon  this  enforced  jurisdiction,  the  authorities 
remove  all  mails,  genuine  correspondence  as  well 
as  post  parcels,  take  them  to  London,  where 
every  piece,  even  though  of  neutral  origin  and 
destination,  is  opened  and  critically  examined. 

The  United  States,  declared  Mr.  Lansing, 
"can  no  longer  tolerate"  such  a  "lawlps 
practise  of  this  character." 

The  Allied  Governments*  reply  was  re- 
ceived on  October  12,  1916.  It  seized  upon 
an  admission  by  Mr.  Lansing  that  stocks, 
bonds,  checks,  etc.,  might  be  regarded  as 
merchandise  and  subject  to  the  exercise  of 
belligerent  rights ;  and  it  declared  that  in- 
spection of  mails,  which  implies  the  opening 
of  covers,  could  not  be  carried  out  on  board 
without  great  confusion  and  delay.  "That 
is  the  reason  why  the  Allies  had  mail  bags 
landed  and  sent  to  centers  .  .  .  for  prompt 
and  regular  handling." 
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Should  Merchant  Vessels  Arm  ? 

A  phase  of  the  submarine  controversy 
which  itself  assumed  serious  proportions  had 
to  do  with  the  arming  of  merchant  ships. 
One  of  the  German  reasons  for  sinking 
without  warning  was  that  British  vessels 
frequently  fired  on  submarines  when  sum- 
moned to  stop ;  and  no  secret  had  been  made 
of  rewards  offered  in  England,  and  claimed, 
for  the  destruction  of  submarines.  Even 
before  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  the  British 
admiralty  examined  the  hull  of  a  steamer  and 
confirmed  the  crew's  claim  that  a  submarine 
had  been  rammed  and  sunk. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  present  conflict. 
Ambassador  Spring-Rice  assured  the  United 
States  that  armed  British  merchantmen  "will 
never  fire  unless  first  fired  upon,  and  .  .  . 
will  never  under  any  circumstances  attack 
any  vessel."  It  had  long  been  a  universally 
recognized,  though  obsolete,  principle  of  in- 
ternational law  that  a  merchant  vessel  might 
arm  solely  for  defense — might  carry  a  few 
guns  of  small  caliber — and  not  acquire  the 
character  of  a  ship  of  war.  In  the  circum- 
stances created  by  this  war,  Germany  from 
the  beginning  challenged  the  British  pur- 
pose in  arming  merchantmen.  Mr.  Lansirig 
himself  (on  January  18,  1916)  informed  the 
Entente  Governments  that  such  armament 
"can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  of  a 
purpose  to  render  merchantmen  superior  in 
force  to  submarines  and  to  prevent  warning 
and  visit  and  search  by  them."  He  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  Government 
was  "impressed  with  the  reasonableness  of 
the  argument  that  a  merchant  vessel  carry- 
ing armament  .  .  .  sliould  be  held  to  be  an 
auxiliary  cruiser,"  and  that  his  Government 
was  "seriously  considering  instructing  its 
officers  accordingly," 

Mr.  Lansing  proposed  that  guns  be  dis- 
carded, while  submarines,  on  their  part, 
should  not  attack  without  warning  and 
sh'ould  not  destroy  without  removing  crew 
and  passengers  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Great  Britain  replied,  on  March  23,  that 
Germany's  "lack  of  good  faith"  justified 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  putting  Mr. 
Lansing's  suggestions  into  practise.  The 
note  recited  some  of  Germany's  submarine 
offenses,  and  declared  that  Britain  could  not 
accept  a  non-guaranteed  German  promise. 

On  February  10,  1916,  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  announced  that  after 
February  29  armed  merchantmen  would  be 
treated  as  belligerent  vessels.     The  declara- 


tion was  accompanied  by  a  list  of  nineteen 
cases  in  which  enemy  merchant  ships  had 
fired  on  submarines.  It  was  also  accom- 
panied by  a  photographic  reproduction  of 
confidential  instructions  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, found  on  a  captured  vessel.  One  of 
these  stated  that  "the  ship  pursued  should 
open  fire  in  self-defense,  notwithstanding  the 
submarines  may  not  have  committed  a  def- 
inite host'le  act,  such  as  firing  a  gun  or 
torpedo," 

Germany  Renews  Its  Submarine  War — 
The  United  States  Severs  Relations 

On  January  31,  1917,  the  German  Am- 
bassador transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Government  three  memoranda,  declaring 
that  England  and  her  allies  not  only  insist 
upon  continuing  their  "war  of  starvation"  but 
have  disclosed  their  aim  "to  dismember  and 
dishonor  German}^  Austria-Hungary,  Tur- 
key, and  Bulgaria,"  Even  after  peace  has 
been  restored,  they  intend  "to  continue  their 
hostile  attitude  and  especially  to  wage  a  sys- 
tematic economic  war."  Therefore  Germany 
"is  now  compelled  to  continue  the  fight  for 
existence  .  .  .  with  the  full  employment  of 
all  the  weapons  which  are  at  its  disposal," 
A  zone  was  designated  around  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  in  the  Mediterranean — in 
which  "all  navigation,  that  of  neutrals  in- 
cluded," will  be  prevented,  and  "all  ships 
met  .  .  .  will  be  sunk."  Provision  was 
made  for  the  safe  jou/ney  of  one  American 
vessel  to  and  from  England  each  week. 

'Four  days  earlier  (on  January  27),  the 
British  had  proclaimed  a  new  "dangerous 
zone"  in  the  North  Sea,  extending  across  the 
whole  of  the  German  coast  and  part  of  Den- 
mark and  Holland.  This  was  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  area  had  been  mined  by  the 
British, 

The  Berlin  government  was  certain  that 
the  United  States  would  "understand  the 
situation  thus  forced  upon  Germany"  and 
would  realize  that  it  gave  back  to  Germany 
"the  freedom  of  action  which  she  reserved  in 
her  note  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  May  4,  1916," 

President  Wilson,  however,  saw  the  situ- 
ation in  a  different  light.  He  informed  the 
German  Ambassador  on  February  3  that  the 
new  submarine  proposal  withdrew  the  "sol- 
emn assurance"  given  in  the  note  referred  to, 
and  that  he  had  therefore  directed  that  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Germanj'^  be  severed. 
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OUR  NEW  CARIBBEAN  ISLANDS 


BY  ELDRED  E.  JACOBSEN 


FIFTEEN  hundred  miles  south  from  New- 
York,  in  the  tropics,  where  nature  ever 
smiling  invites  you  to  a  lazy  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  within  sight  of  the  hills  of  Porto 
Rico,  lie  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix, 
and  St.  John  with  their  surrounding  rocky 
islets,  the  latest  addition  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  With  the  payment  to 
Denmark  of  twenty-five  million  dollars  by 
us,  these  little-known  but  important  Carib- 
bean Islands  will  pass  under  a  government  to 
which  they  belong  geographically,  and  will 
become  political  dependencies  of  a  country 
with  which  they  have  long  been  closely  con- 
nected both  commercially  and  sentimentally. 
The  islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage  in  1493,  being  then 
inhabited  by  the  "Caribs,"  of  whose  exist- 
ence relics  and  stone  inscriptions  on  the  is- 
lands bear  evidence.  St.  Thomas  was  col- 
onized by  the  Danes  in  1666,  but  they  were 
displaced  by  the  Dutch,  who  remained  in 
control  until   1672  when  the  Danes  again 


took  over  the  island  as  a  trading  station 
through  the  Danish  West  India  and  Guinea 
Company.  In  1756  the  rights  of  this  com- 
pany were  purchased  by  Denmark  and  the 
island  became  a  Crown  Colony.  St.  John 
was  purchased  in  1684  and  St.  Croix — also 
known  by  the  Spanish  name  "Santa  Cruz" — 
the  most  fertile  of  the  islands,  after  being 
occupied  in  turn  by  the  Dutch  in  1625  and 
the  English  in  1649,  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  from  Porto  Rico  in  1650,  they  in 
turn  being  driven  out  by  the  French  in 
1651  ;  and  was  finally  bought  by  Denmark  in 
1733.  Denmark  has  owned  the  group  ever 
since,  except  during  1801  and  again  from 
1807  to  1815,  when  by  reason  of  war  with 
England  and  Danish  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  Napoleon,  the  British  took  posses- 
sion of  the  islands,  afterwards  returning 
them  to  Denmark. 

For  over  fifty  years  we  have  tried  to  ac- 
quire these  islands.  Twice  before  have  we 
treated  with  Denmark  for  their  purchase. 
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In  1865,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Lincoln,  negotiations  were  first 
opened  with  Denmark,  and  Secretary  Seward 
concluded  an  agreement  by  which  for  seven 
and  a  half  million  dollars  we  would  acquire 
these  islands.  Public  sentiment  in  the  islands 
was  then,  as  now,  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  transfer;  but  the  negotiations  failed  of 
ratification  by  our  Senate. 

Again,  in  1902,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Roosevelt,  the  sale  was  almost 
consummated.  Secretary  Hay  had  concluded 
a  treaty  by  which  we  would  acquire  these 
islands  for  five  million  dollars,  but  German 
influences,  coupled  with  sentiment  in  Den- 
mark against  parting  with  her  colonies, 
caused  the  treaty  to  be  defeated  in  the  Dan- 
ish upper  house  by  one  vote. 

Our  third  effort  has  proved  successful. 
We  pay  a  sum  five  times  as  large  as  that 
agreed  upon  in  1902,  and  the  prediction  of 
Senator  Cullom  that  we  would  eventually  ac- 
quire the  islands  and  not  pay  any  more  than 
the  amount  then  offered  has  gone  strangely 
awry. 

WHY   WE   NEED  THE   ISLANDS 

If  the  question  be  asked,  "Why  do  we  need 
the  islands?",  a  complete  answer  can  only  be 
found    in   the   underlying   principles   of   our 


foreign  policy  as  outlined  in  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  developed  in  our  famous 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  applied  in  our  various 
treaties  and  in  relations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments for  the  past  seventy-five  years;  while 
naval  bases  and  coaling  stations,  together 
with  adequate  docking  facilities  in  Caribbean 
waters,  are  as  necessary  to  us  as  are  ships  for 
our  navy,  and  we  cannot  leave  these  islands 
standing  as  an  invitation  to  some  future 
enemy  to  come  and  take  them,  with  or  with- 
out leave. 

A  fortified  naval  base  at  St.  Thomas,  or  at 
Coral  Bay  on  the  Island  of  St,  John,  will  les- 
sen the  steaming  distance  of  our  warships  by 
about  one  thousand  miles,  will  stiffen  our 
naval  power,  induce  respect  for  our  diplo- 
macy, and  insure  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
against  being  regarded  as  less  than  "a  scrap 
paper." 

The  price  is  enormous,  and  while  undoubt- 
edly the  Danes  have  made  a  good  bargain — 
the  islands  have  long  been  a  drain  on  their 
national  treasury — public  sentiment  in  this 
countr}'^  seems  to  look  upon  the  purchase  as 
one  of  necessity  or  expediency ;  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  any  complications  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments through  our  maintenance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  as  a  necessary  inci- 
dent in  our  Isthmian  Canal  policy. 
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Doubtless  our  need  of  the  islands  is 
much  greater  since  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal — the  canal  could  be  assailed 
from  nowhere  so  disastrously  as  from  these 
islands — and  the  answer  to  any  argument  as 
to  price  is  that  "We  did  not  get  them  for  five 
million  dollars  and  we  need  them  now."  We 
need  more  coaling  stations.  Culebra  is  not 
enough.  Porto  Rico  needs  defense,  and  the 
gateway  to  the  Panama  Canal  cannot  longer 
be  left  as  a  possible  source  of  complications 
with  other  nations.  Our  purchase  of  the 
islands  also  makes  possible  our  own  com- 
mercial expansion  at  a  time  when  we  are 
making  every  effort  in  that  direction.  The 
full  development  of  St.  Thomas  as  a  coaling 
station  and  half-way  port  of  call  for  traffic  on 
the  way  to  the  Canal  and  South  America 
will  become  necessary  as  our  trade  expands, 
and  the  island  which  was  once  the  "Em- 
porium of  the  Antilles"  is  bound  to  be  of 
commercial  value  to  us  aside  from  any  ques- 
tion as  to  its  strategic  importance. 

Nor  is  our  acquisition  of  these  islands  de- 
void of  sentiment  to  students  of  American 
history.     It  was  from  St.  Croix  that  Alex- 


ander Hamilton  came  to  America,  and  now, 
we  pay  sentimental  tribute  to  one  of  our  revo- 
lutionary heroes  by  acquiring  the  land  of  his 
former  home,  and  in  the  price  we  pay  also 
make  a  somewhat  belated  reward  to  the  de- 
scendants of  those  sturdy  Norsemen  who  first 
landed  on  this  continent,  and  whose  seaman- 
ship and  desire  for  exploration  made  the  new 
world  possible. 

RELATION    OF    THE    ISLANDS    TO    OUR    OTHER 
CARIBBEAN   HOLDINGS 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  each  extension 
in  our  territory  has  marked  an  epoch  in  our 
history  as  a  nation.  The  purchase  of  Alaska 
was  laughed  at,  the  acquisition  of  California 
and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  were  decried,  and 
now  our  naval  strategists  claim  that  in  Cu- 
lebra we  have  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  as 
a  naval  base,  and  that  the  necessity  for  ac- 
quiring these  islands  ceased  after  our  war 
with  Spain,  when  we  came  into  possession  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  adjacent  islands.  But  the 
value  of  these  islands  will  become  more  evi- 
dent as  time  goes  on. 

Admiral   Porter  called   St,   Thomas   "the 
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keystone  to  the  arch  of  the  West  Indies," 
and  so  it  is  from  its  geographical  position,  as 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  while  ample 
proof  exists  that  small  islands  are  best  suited 
for  fortifications  and  can  be  made  impreg- 
nable against  naval  attack.  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John  face  the  ocean  directly,  nature  has 
been  generous  to  them  in  the  way  of  natural 
defenses,  and  their  hills  dominate  the  ocean 
for  miles  around. 

But  forty  miles  from  Porto  Rico,  these 
Islands  can  be  made  as  important  to  us  from 
a  naval  standpoint  as  is  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
many in  the  present  war,  and  similar  strateg- 
ically to  Malta,  which  may  be  considered  the 
British  advance  post  covering  the  Suez  Canal, 
while  in  the  hands  of  a  rival  naval  power  our 
occupation  of  Porto  Rico  would  be  for 
naught,  and  the  value  of  Culebra  destroyed. 
Supplementing  Guantanamo  in  Cuba,  which 
is  800  miles  from  Colon  and  too  far  to  the 
West,  these  islands  are  pivotal  in  the  event 
of  any  approach  to  the  Canal  from  the  At- 
lantic side  and  through  the  numerous  islands 
between  the  small  islands  to  the  east. 

Guantanamo,  Colon,  and  St.  Thomas  fur- 
nish points  of  a  triangle  giving  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  Canal  and  insure  the  value  of 
Culebra  and  Porto  Rico ;  while  the  land- 
locked harbors  at  St.  Thomas  and  Coral  Bay 
on  St.  John,  famous  since  the  days  of  the  old 
buccaneers,  can  be  developed  into  magnificent 


docking  and  coaling  stations.  At  present 
these  facilities  are  sadly  lacking  in  Caribbean 
waters. 

THE  ISLANDS  AS  THEY  ARE  TO'DAY 

The  islands  have  a  combined  area  of  133 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
thirty  thousand.  Like  all  of  the  other  West 
Indian  islands,  they  are  nothing  if  not  pic- 
turesque. St.  Croix,  the  largest,  contains 
eighty-four  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  18,000;  it  is  about  tAventy-five  miles  long 
and  from  four  to  five  miles  wide.  A  ridge 
of  mountains  runs  parallel  with  the  coast 
along  the  western  end  of  the  island,  Mt. 
Eagle,  the  highest  point,  being  1164  feet 
above  sea  level,  even  in  such  a  limited  trop- 
ical area,  a  diversity  of  climate  and  plant  life 
exists  as  caused  the  island  to  be  known  years 
ago  as  the  "Garden  of  the  West  Indies." 
The  atmosphere  of  the  island  is  rather  more 
American  than  any  part  of  the  West  Indies, 
including  Porto  Rico  after  years  of  Ameri- 
can possession,  for  not  only  has  the  principal 
communication  been  with  the  United  States, 
but  in  years  gone  by  the  island  was  a  Mecca 
for  American  tourists.  To-day  90  per  cent 
of  the  exports  and  imports  are  with  this 
country,  and  the  number  of  natives  who  have 
emigrated  to  the  "Land  of  Hope,"  as  they 
term  the  United  States,  has  created  a  feeling 
of  affection  for  this  country.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Colonial  Council  of  the  island 
and  transmitted  to  Denmark  during  the 
pendency  of  the  present  negotiations  is  an 
index  of  this  feeling.     It  reads: 

"The  Colonial  Council  unanimously  requests  the 
Ministry  to  hasten  the  negotiations  toward  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  which 
is  the  only  means  of  relieving  the  intolerable  and 
ruinous  state  of  affairs  in  this  island.  There  is 
no  hope  otherwise  of  rectifying  our  condition  in 
the  future." 

This  "Intolerable  and  ruinous  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  island"  has  been  of  gradual  and 
certain  progress.  The  principal  and  almost 
exclusive  industry  of  the  island  has  been  the 
production  of  sugar.  When  the  West  In- 
dian Islands  had  the  monopoly  of  the  sugar 
market,  it  was  prosperous  and  of  great  value 
to  Denmark.  Life  on  the  island  was  com- 
fortable, elegant  and  aristocratic,  for  the 
planters  were  wealthy,  they  spent  money 
lavishly  and  enjoyed  the  best  that  the  world 
afforded.  But  to-day  this  former  prosperity 
is  but  a  memory,  and  the  competition  of  beet- 
sugar  has  practically  driven  cane-sugar  from 
the   market,   save  at  prices   ruinous   to   the 
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planters,  and  the  island  has  no  longer  attract- 
ed capital  or  the  immigration  of  planters 
from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Denmark,  as  it 
formerly  did,  while  the  best  of  -the  native 
sons  have  emigrated  and  sought  their  for- 
tunes elsewhere.  After  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  in  1902,  Denmark  sought  to 
stimulate  the  industries  of  the  island  by 
furnishing  capital  and  a  market  f^r  its 
products,  but  the  venture  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, for  the  natural  market  of  the 
island  is  the  United  States,  though  by  reason 
of  our  tariff  it  has 
not  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  its  geographical 
position  and  pays  to 
this  government  a  to- 
tal of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  sugar 
duties  each  year,  and 
the  industry  has  been 
further  taxed  by  an 
export  duty  of  5  per 
cent. 

Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war 
the  price  of  sugar  has 
advanced,  and  this, 
coupled  with  a  re- 
markably good  crop 
on  the  island  during 
1916,  has  made  con- 
ditions somewhat  bet- 
ter; but  this  condi- 
tion will  not  last, 
whereas  if  the  is- 
lands become  depend- 
encies or  territories  of 
the  United  States,  the 
sugar  industry  will  be 
re-established     on     a 

permanent  basis  of  prosperity  far  beyond 
anything  in  the  past  experience  of  the  island. 
The  land  at  present  under  cultivation  for 
sugar  cane  is  but  16,000  acres  out  of  a  total 
acreage  of  50,000.  It  has  been  worked  for 
two  hundred  years  without  irrigation  or 
fertilization  and  dependent  only  upon  rain- 
fall, yet  it  is  capable  of  producing  from  eight 
to  ten  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  per  acre  production  in  Hawaii, 
where  millions  have  been  spent  for  irrigation. 
With  proper  growing  methods,  fertilization, 
and  irrigation  it  can  be  made  to  rival  Porto 
Rico,  where  the  production  is  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirt}'^  tons  per  acre. 

But  sugar  is  not  the  only  agricultural  pos- 
sibility of  the  island.      It  can   be  made  far 
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more  profitable  industrially  than  it  has  ever 
been,  and  Baron  Eggers,  author  of  a  work 
on  the  flora  of  the  islands  (Smithsonian 
Inst.,  1883)  mentions  many  valuable  prod- 
ucts and  fiber-producing  plants  which  can 
be  cultivated  and  which  bring  handsome 
returns. 

Cotton,  of  the  long  staple  variety  known 
as  "Sea-island,"  is  grown  with  great  success. 
Some  of  the  finest  which  ever  reached  the 
Liverpool  market  in  late  years  came  from 
St.  Croix  and  brought  prices  ranging  from 

forty  to  fifty  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  true 
that  this  industry  has 
not  been  developed  to 
any  great  extent,  but 
the  possibilities  of  cul- 
tivation are  great,  and 
with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  station  of 
the  Agricultural  De- 
partment in  the  island, 
and  the  cultivation  of 
the  now  unused  and 
ocean-swept  hills,  it 
can  be  greatly  stimu- 
lated and  furnish  a 
substantial  increase  to 
the  limited  amount  of 
this  grade  of  cotton 
now  grown  on  our 
own  islands  off  the 
Carolina  coast,  for 
which  there  is  in- 
creasing demand. 

With  the  coming 
of  American  occupa- 
tion will  come  in- 
creased incentive  to 
the  island,  and  with 
a  freer  market  and  transportation  facili- 
ties the  island  will  once  more  resume  its 
old  place ;  while  the  winter-resort  possibil- 
ities of  an  island  with  sandy  beaches  encircled 
by  coral  reefs,  and  with  snow-white  sand 
bottoms  and  water  that  is  always  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80  degrees,  can  be  developed  so 
as  to  share  patronage  with  our  own  Florida 
resorts. 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  are  much  smaller 
and  of  no  importance  agriculturally,  being 
very  hillj',  although  hemp,  jute,  and  fiber- 
producing  plants  can  be  cultivated  on  a  prof- 
itable basis,  while  tropical  fruits  can  also  be 
grown.  It  is  as  a  commercial  center  that  St. 
Thomas  has  been  known  and  as  a  maritime 
base  that  it  has  always  held  prominence.     It 
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is  thirteen  miles  long,  about  three  miles  wide, 
and  its  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
West  Indies. 

An  idea  of  its  commercial  importance  can 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  from  1820  to 
1850  the  average  annual  arrivals  were  2500 
ships,  and  the  imports  half  a  century  ago 
were  $5,000,000  annually.  It  was  made  a 
free  port  by  the  Danes  in  1764,  and  as  an 
international  shipping  center  the  island  was 
not  only  busy  and  prosperous,  but  very  gay, 
and  life  was  most  enjoyable.  It  presents  a 
most  picturesque  appearance  when  viewed 
from  the  harbor,  the  town  being  built  upon 
three  hills,  and  it  was  a  clean  and  busy  place 
even  in  late  years,  when  most  of  its  shipping 
had  disappeared,  for  it  was  the  principal  port 
of  call  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  in 
the  West  Indies  and  a  point  of  trans-ship- 
ment of  goods  for  other  pcrrts  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war  this  industry  has 
died  out,  and  this  has  been  a  sad  blow  to  the 
island,  which  is  now  deprived  of  its  only 
source  of  revenue. 

St.  John  has  been  practically  abandoned 
of  late  years,  having  a  population  of  only 
1000,  and  is  seldom  visited.  Its  prospects 
depend  entirely  upon  development  by  Amer- 
ican capital. 

THE  PEOPLE 

The  people  are  intelligent,  agreeable,  and 
well-informed,  and  many  of  them  are  edu- 
cated and  refined,  though  to  a  great  extent 
deprived  of  broadening  influences  through 
their  isolation.  They  are  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrious, and  crimes  of  violence  are  un- 
known, but  they  have  needed  capital  for  the 
development  of  their  resources  and  incen- 
tive. From  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has 
lived  in  the  islands,  I  am  frank  to  state  that 
the  "negro  problem"  here  will  hardly  be  the 


problem — difficult  of  solution — which  at  first 
glance  it  seems  to  be ;  for  while  most  of  the 
leading  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  minor 
officials  are;  men  in  whose  veins  runs  colored 
blood,  they  are  more  courteous  and  consider- 
ate than  those  of  white  skin  occupying  sim- 
ilar position  in  America. 

Hospitalit}'  and  good  cheer  abound  every- 
where, for  somehow  poverty  under  a  mid- 
summer sky  does  not  seem  so  appalling  as  in 
a  northern  blizzard,  and  the  prevailing  at- 
mosphere is  one  of  cheerfulness,  now  further 
stimulated  by  reason  of  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States.  Class  distinction  rather  than 
color  distinction  exists. 

The  laboring  classes  are  generally  courte- 
ous and  respectful,  and  with  the  minimum  of 
creature  comforts  enjoy  life  as  keenly  as  do 
those  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  We 
will  not  have  the  problem  of  converting  a 
hostile  people  to  our  ideas  of  life  and  govern- 
ment, as  was  the  case  in  Porto  Rico,  where 
customs,  language,  and  sentiment  were  ad- 
verse to  us,  because  not  only  is  English  the 
universal  language  and  the  associations  Amer- 
ican, but  the  people  have  ardently  wanted 
American  rule,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  pop- 
ular vote  in  all  the  islands  in  favor  of  the 
transfer. 

The  great  problem  will  be  to  introduce 
necessary  changes  gradually,  from  the  pater- 
nal and  tolerant  attitude  of  Denmark  to 
the  businesslike,  efficient,  and  self-sustaining 
government  necessary  under  our  political 
ideas;  and  to  furnish  the  laboring  classes — 
under  prevailing  wage  conditions,  forty 
to  fifty  cents  a  day — with  a  livelihood  and 
a  chance  to  develop  in  accordance  with  mod- 
ern ideas  of  labor. 

A  cheerful  and  hopeful  people  come  under 
our  government,  and  a  tolerant  attitude  on 
our  part  will  do  much  to  cement  a  bond  of 
friendship  and  materialize  a  hope  of  years. 
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CANADA  FACES  NEW 
PROBLEMS 

BY  HON.  P.  T.  McGRATH 

(President  Legislative  Council  of  Newfoundland) 

[The  two  following  articles  were  prepared  by  .Canadian  contributors  to  this  Review,  whose 
former  articles  will  be  recalled  by  our  regular  readers,  Mr.  McGrath,  who  has  an  important  official 
post  in  Newfoundland,  is  in  constant  touch  with  affairs  at  Ottawa.  Mr.  Gerrie  is  in  active  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  with  the  Canadian  forces  at  Edmonton,  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  while  two  of  his  sons  are  in 
France. — The  Editor.] 


CANADA  opens  1917  under  conditions 
unique  in  her  history.  A  new  Governor- 
General,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  will  initi- 
ate what  may  be  termed  a  new  lease  of  life 
for  her  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  its  existence 
was  extended  beyond  the  normal  period 
(October,  1916)  by  special  legislation.  En- 
actments new  in  principle  and  of  far-reaching 
contingencies  are  foreshadowed ;  and  new 
aspects  of  life  are  being  imparted  to  a  young 
and  progressive  nation  by  the  demands  of  a 
war  waged  in  lands  3000  miles  from  her 
seaboard,  and  in  which  she  became  a  partici- 
pant without  pact  or  compulsion,  but  merely 
in  response  to  the  ties  of  kinship  and  the 
realization  of   the   fact   that   the   future  of 


Anglo-Saxon  civilization  turned  on  the  out- 


come 


Canada  is  a  country  more  populous  than 
Belgium,  Rumania,  or  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  twice  as  populous  as  Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
or  iVIontenegro.  But  because  her  people  are 
spread  over  an  expanse  equaling  the  Amer- 
ican Republic,  the  organizing  of  them  for 
war  purposes  has  not  been  easy,  while  the 
fact  that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
she  had  scarcely  any  trained  men  increased 
her  handicap.  But  she  settled  down  to  the 
task  promptly  and  doggedly,  and  has  writ 
her  name  on  history's  pages  by  the  deeds  of 
her  men  on  the  firing  line. 

But  now  it  is  seen  that  she  has  still  larger 
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tasks  to  essay,  and  she  is  going  about  them 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  first  week  of  the 
New  Year  was  "National  Service"  week 
throughout  Canada,  and  it  saw  the  country 
given  over  to  the  operations  of  this  move- 
ment, as  the  first  step  towards  the  mobiliz- 
ing of  the  human  resources  of  the  countr}?^ 
to  further  her  efforts  in  the  great  conflict. 
National  service  cards  had  been  circulated, 
to  be  filled  in  by  everybody,  the  information 
to  be  then  tabulated  and  employed  to  utilize 
the  various  classes  of  the  population  the  way 
best  calculated  to  win  the  war. 

THE  STERN  RESOLVE  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 

Winning  the  war  overshadows  everything 
else  in  the  Dominion  to-day,  and  the  best 
opinion  in  Canada  now  recognizes  that  half 
measures  will  not  accomplish  this.  On  New 
Year's  Day,  1916,  Premier  Borden  pledged 
the  faith  of  his  country  to  the  raising  of  a 
force  of  500,000  for  foreign  service.  The 
opening  of  the  present  year  saw  her  still 
120,000  men  short  of  that  number,  though 
half  the  total  of  380,000  now  in  vmiform 
were  raised  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
a  number  exceeding  that  which  the  United 
States,  with  twelve  times  the  population,  was 
able  to  assemble  for  duty  on  the  Mexican 
border  when  the  need  arose  last  year.  Still, 
Canada  is  not  satisfied.  Her  faith  is  pledged 
for  half  a  million,  and  they  must  be  raised — 
both  to  make  good  her  word  and  because  they 
will  be  needed — if  the  war  goes  on;  and 
nothing  seems  more  certain  now.  Conse- 
quently, more  drastic  measures  require  to  be 
taken ;  this  accounts  for  the  National  Service 
movement. 

Labor  organizations  and  pacifist  societies 
regarding  this  as  a  first  step  towards  con- 
scription, much  criticism  followed,  so  the 
principals  in  the  movement  warned  the  coun- 
try that  this  was  the  last  appeal  that  would 
be  made  to  the  slackers,  and  that  if  it  proved 
futile  still  other  measures  would  have  to  be 
employed.  It  was  to  be  the  last  chance  for 
Canadian  democracy  to  rise  to  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  nation  and  to  civilization.  La- 
bor took  alarm  and  called  for  assurances 
from  Premier  Borden  that  no  onslaught 
against  voluntaryism  was  intended.  His  re- 
ply was  the  statesmanlike  one,  that  conscrip- 
tion was  not  intended  at  present,  but  he  de- 
clined to  promise  that,  if  the  condition  of 
the  state  should  require  it,  conscription  w^ould 
not  be  employed  subsequently. 

The  New  Year  thus  sees  Canada  facing 
what   America    faced    midway    through    the 


Civil  War — a  draft,  or  its  equivalent,  to 
make  good  the  numbers  required  for  mili- 
tary service.  For  the  outstanding  fact  is  that 
whether  the  National  Service  movement  is 
a  success  or  a  failure,  the  half-million  men 
whom  Canada  is  in  honor  bound  to  supply 
must  be  forthcoming  during  the  present  3Tar. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  forthcom- 
ing without  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
service  Whether  they  will  or  not  depends 
now  finally  and  absolutely  on  the  character 
of  the  response  to  the  appeal  for  voluntary 
national  service. 

POLITICAL  ISSUES 

Scarcely  less  serious  is  the  problem  of  an 
election.  The  Conservative  government  of 
Sir  Robert  Borden  is  claimed  by  its  oppo- 
nents to  have  been  sailing  in  stormy  water 
for  some  time,  and  naturally,  as  politicians, 
they  desire  an  appeal  to  the  countrj^  On  the 
other  hand,  far-seeing  citizens  deprecate  an 
election  during  the  war.  Lincoln's  homely 
advice,  not  to  s\\ap  horses  in  crossing  a 
stream,  recalls  itself.  It  is  fortified  by  the 
example  set  in  England  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment, reconstructed  more  than  once,  and, 
more  recently,  a  new  Premier  and  a  radical 
change  in  the  cabinet  structure,  to  avoid  an 
appeal  to  the  electorate  during  the  war. 
Many  argue,  why  not  a  coalition  in  Canada? 
But  political  ideals  are  not  as  high  in  the 
Colonies  as  in  the  mother  country,  and  the 
men  to  be  displaced  from  their  enjojment  of 
the  loaves  'and  fishes  of  office  do  not  as  read- 
ily relinquish  their  places  at  the  table  as  do 
officials  in  the  British  Isles.  Coalition,  there- 
fore, is  unlikely,  while  an  election  is  almost 
equally  unthinkable.  This  issue  was  to  have 
been  raised  in  the  first  days  of  the  session 
which  opened  at  Ottawa  on  January  18,  but 
was  set  back  until  the  spring  by  the  arrange- 
ment reached  between  Messrs.  Borden  and 
Laurier,  whereby  Parliament  adjourned 
again  on  February  9  for  two  months,  to  al- 
low Premier  Borden  to  attend  the  Imperial 
War  Conference  at  London,  all  contentious 
legislation  at  Ottawa  to  be  postponed  until 
after  his  return. 

CRITICISMS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  most  important  of  these  contentious 
questions  are  as  follows:  Charges  of 
"graft"  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and 
purchase  of  other  war  supplies  in  Canada, 
evidences  of  which  were  afforded  through  an 
inquiry  by  a  judicial  commission  last  sum- 
mer; allegations  that  the  Canadians  on  the 
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fighting  line  were  armed  with  an  inefficient 
rifle,  whereby  thousands  of  needless  casual- 
ties were  caused,  and  as  to  which  it  may  be 
said  that  while  this  rifle  still  has  its  cham- 
pions, it  has  been  withdrawn  and  the  British 
military  arm  substituted  ;  similar  charges  that 
nickel  mined  in  Canada  but  refined  in  the 
United  States  was  allowed  in  the  latter 
country  to  get  into  German  hands  and  be 
used  in  making  Germ.an  munitions  for  the 
shooting  down  of  Canadian  soldiers,  an  in- 
dictment productive  of  intensely  bitter  dis- 
cussion in  the  Canadian  press,  platform,  and 
Parliament;  long  continued  criticism  of  the 
administration  of  Canada's  military  affairs, 
culminating  in  the  resignation  last  autumn 
of  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Militia,  and  the  making  of  some  serious 
accusations  by  him  against  his  former  col- 
leagues; similar  dissatisfaction  anent  Can- 
ada's military  affairs  in  Britain;  compelling 
the  withdrawal  from  France  of  General 
Turner,  V.  C,  one  of  the  ablest  Canadian 
military  officers  on  active  service,  to  reorgan- 
ize Canadian  military  activities  in  the  British 
Isles ;  discontent  because  of  tAvo  distinct  med- 
ical commissions  to  investigate  the  Canadian 
Army  Medical  Service  overseas,  which  com- 


missions have  made  diametrically  opposite 
reports,  thereby  increasing  popular  concern 
and  necessarily  damaging  confidence  in  this 
organization ;  and  finally,  criticism  by  the 
opposition  party  in  the  Ottawa  Parliament 
of  the  alleged  "slackness"  and  indecision  of 
the  Borden  Ministry  in  putting  its  measures 
into  effect  or  in  allowing  political  consider- 
ation to  override  national  interests,  an  out- 
standing instance  of  this  being  claimed  by 
critics  to  be  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  Thomas 
Tait,  a  distinguished  railway  man,  without 
any  decided  political  affiliations,  from  the 
directorship  of  the  National  Service  move- 
ment, almost  immediately  after  he  accepted 
it,  because  of  alleged  government  interfer- 
ence with  him  in  choosing  a  secretary  to  assist 
him  in  the  undertaking. 

All  of  these  matters  are  certain  to  be  re- 
viewed when  the  session  resumes  and  to  be 
utilized  as  the  groundwork  for  vigorous  and 
sustained  criticism  of  the  government,  with 
one  eye,  of  course,  to  the  remedying  of  the 
grievances  said  to  exist  and  another  eye  to 
the  possibilities  of  party  advantages  derivable 
from  such  indictments  as  may  be  launched 
by  the  opposition  from  time  to  time  on  the 
floors  of  Parliament. 
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ENORMOUS  FINANCIAL  DEMANDS 

Concurrently  with  the  National  Service 
campaign,  a  national  thrift  campaign  is 
also  being  designed,  for  in  whatever  else 
any  Canadian  man  or  woman  may  not  be 
able  to  serve,  he  or  she  can  assuredly  serve 
by  saving  and  investing  the  money  in  war  se- 
curities. The  war  is  admittedly  a  vast  duel 
between  the  resources,  human  and  material, 
of  the  belligerents.  Their  mental,  moral, 
and  phj^sical  resources  have  been  mobilized, 
and  in  all  of  these  respects  the  Allies  have 
the  advantage,  if  they  have  the  determina- 
tion to  utilize  the  resources  in  the  most  ef- 
fective manner  possible. 

For  Canada  to  maintain  her  army  in  the 
field,  and  to  assist  the  Allied  nations  with 
munitions,  calls  for  the  employment  of  her 
utmost  financial  strength.  In  other  words, 
what  Britain  is  doing  her  oversea  dominions 
must  also  try  to  do  in  the  most  effective  way. 
During  this  year  Canada  will  have  to  raise 
at  least  $250,000,000  for  her  own  war  ex- 
penditures, and  fully  as  much  more  to  fin- 
ance British  war  purchases  in  the  Dominion. 
This  will  call  for  extraordinary  efforts,  the 
discarding  of  all  luxuries,  and  the  concen- 
trating of  all  Canadian  resources  upon  a  sin- 
gle purpose — the  gaining  of  a  complete  vic- 
tory in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

What  Canada  has  already  accomplished  in 
this  regard  is  but  little  realized:  Successful 
loans  were  floated  in  New  York,  combina- 
tions with  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
British  Treasury  enabled  huge  war  pur- 
chases to  be  financed  in  Canada,  and  vast 
credits  established  in  the  Dominion.  Ca- 
nadian banks  were  induced  to  supplement 
Treasury  loans  for  purposes  of  British  credit 
with  large  commitments  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  by  these  means  contracts  for 
$600,000,000  worth  of  munitions  were  ob- 
tained for  Canada,  with  probably  another 
$400,000,000  worth  of  other  war  supplies. 
And  that  Canada  is  capable  of  still  more  ex- 
traordinary efforts  few  will  gainsay.  Last 
year  she  absorbed  most  readilv  two  domestic 
loans.  The  first  was  for  $50,000,000,  and 
the  subscriptions  enabled  twice  that  sum  to  be 
obtained.  The  second  was  for  $1 00,000,000, 
and  subscriptions  totaling  $180,000,000 
were  received.  Here  were  $280,000,000  of- 
fered in  a  single  5'ear  and  without  depleting 
the  deposits  in  savings  banks  for  more  than 
a  month  or  two.  As  the  days  go  by,  and  she 
gets  greater  benefit  from  the  steadily  grow- 
ing volume  of  war  trade  within  her  bounda- 
ries, her  people  should  easily  be  able  to  sub- 


scribe another  $300,000,000  this  year  with- 
out special  effort,  and  by  a  thrift  campaign 
be  in  a  position  to  provide  still  another 
$200,000,000. 

THE  NEED  OF  BIGGER  CROPS 

The  natural  complement  of  service  and 
thrift  is  production.  So  at  the  same  time 
goes  forth  a  call  for  a  much  larger  output  of 
foodstuffs  and  all  other  necessities  for  mili- 
tary and  civil  life,  both  by  a  greater  agricul- 
tural effort  and  by  increased  efficiency  from 
all  those  engaged  in  that  and  kindred  indus- 
tries. With  the  admittedly  serious  shortage 
in  the  world's  supplies  of  foodstuffs  now 
steadily  becoming  more  acute,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  transporting  such  across 
the  Atlantic,  there  is  a  special  need  for  Can- 
ada to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  raising  of 
great  quantities  of  foodstuffs  in  a  country  of 
such  dimensions  as  hers,  and  with  such  a  va- 
riety of  resources. 

Last  year  Canadian  crops  were  short,  the 
western  grain  production  being  onlv  500,- 
000,000  bushels,  against  750,000,000  "in  1915 
and  320,000,000  in  1914.  The  wheat  crop 
itself  was  but  157,000,000,  against  376,000,- 
000  the  previous  year,  and  141,000,000  in 
1914.  But  it  is  now  considered  imperative 
to  enforce  an  active  and  energetic  movement 
for  the  maximum  production,  not  alone  of 
field  crops,  but  of  food  animals,  that  thereby 
the  future  of  the  country  may  be  conserved. 

POST-BELLUM    PROBLEMS 

The  war  is  now  costing  Canada  a  million 
dollars  a  day,  and  will  continue  to  impose 
that  burden  upon  her  until  peace  is  pro- 
claimed, and  even  then  the  problems,  first  of 
returning  a  quarter-million  men  to  Canada, 
which  will  require  at  least  twelve  months 
with  the  steamers  available  for  the  purpose, 
and,  second,  the  re-absorption  of  these  multi- 
tudes into  the  industries  of  the  country,  are 
such  as  to  tax  the  statesmanship  of  a  young 
nation  like  Canada  to  the  utmost.  At  the 
same  time  that  these  armed  forces  will  be  re- 
turning and  the  work  of  disbanding  them 
will  be  in  progress,  the  transformation  of 
Canada  from  a  manufacturing  country,  on 
the  scale  that  ft  has  been  made  the  past  two 
years  by  reason  of  the  making  of  munitions, 
back  to  one  producing  again  primarily  the 
requirements  of  civil  life,  will  have  to  be 
effected,  and  this  will  bring  its  own  series  of 
difficulties  in  its  wake. 

Just  how  Canada's  industrial  fabric  is  to 
be  reshaped  along  the  lines  of  the  new  re- 
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quirements,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  attempt  to 
forecast.  The  war  may  end  speedily,  or  it 
may  continue  for  months,  if  not  years ;  and  a 
country  of  seven  and  a  half  milh'on  people, 
increasing  its  public  debt  as  Canada  is  doing 
from  month  to  month,  and  faced  with  the 
certainty  that  industries  which  represent  the 
largest  aggregate  capital  and  operatives  in 
the  country  to-day  will  have  to  be  shut  down 
or  transformed  into  other  forms  of  occupa- 
tion, is  by  no  means  an  inviting  proposition 
for  those  who  have  to  take  it  into  account. 

Canada's  econoaiic  program 

The  Canadian  Finance  Minister,  Sir 
Thomas  White,  has  summarized  the  new 
economic  policy  of  the  Dominion  as  follows: 

( 1 )  National  organization  which  will  pro- 
vide the  maximum  of  man  power  for  the 
military  forces  and  requisite  labor  for  the 
vital  industries  engaged  in  the  production  of 
munitions,  supplies,  shipping,  food,  and  other 
necessaries  of  military  and  civil  life. 

(2)  Increase  in  such  production  by  greater 
effort  and  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
all  engaged  in  these  industries. 

(3)  National  economy  in  food,  dress,  and 
personal  expenditures  generally.  Imports 
other  than  necessaries  of  life  or  required  for 
war  purposes  should  be  discouraged  in  order 
that  the  exchanges  may  be  maintained  and 
the  national  wealth  conserved  for  the  state. 

(4)  Increased  national  saving  which  will 
provide  funds  to  take  up  government  securi- 
ties issued  from  time  to  time  to  meet  war  ex- 
penditure. 

(5)  Organization  of  the  special  technical, 


financial,  and  business  ability  of  the  Empire 
to  assist  the  several  governments  in  the  great 
administrative  departments  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

IMMIGRATION   AND  RETURNING  SOLDIERS 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  there  is  the 
question  of  immigration  to  follow  the  war. 
The  home-coming  soldiers  will  present,  by 
their  large  numbers,  virtually  a  new  immi- 
gration problem  for  the  country,  because  it 
is  hopeless  to  expect  that  all  of  them  can  be 
provided  with  employments  similar  to  those 
in  which  they  were  engaged  before  they  en- 
listed, and  already  the  federal  and  provisional 
governments  are  working  on  plans  to  put 
thousands  of  ex-soldiers  into  farming  pur- 
suits. But  probably  greater  numbers  will 
have  neither  inclination  nor  aptitude  for  this 
work,  and  will  seek  occupation  otherwise. 
The  project  of  a  national  highway  from  Hal- 
ifax to  Vancouver  has  been  already  advo- 
cated, following  England's  example  in  set- 
ting great  armies  to  build  roads  through  that 
country  after  the  Napoleonic  wars ;  and 
doubtless  other  means  of  partly  overcoming 
this  problem  will  be  devised  meanwhile. 

It  is  expected,  moreover,  that  after  peace 
ensues  there  will  be  a  big  influx  of  settlers 
from  devastated  Europe,  driven  therefrom  by 
the  horrors  of  war  and  the  crushing  burden 
of  taxation  that  will  follow  it.  It  has  been 
made  clear  by  the  railway  companies  that 
their  steamer  lines  will  be  unable  to  bring 
any  immigrants  until  all  the  soldiers  are  re- 
turned ;  but  after  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
prairie  country  will  attract  vast  numbers,  and 
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this  will  call  for  some  new  methods  of  set- 
tlement and  employment ;  not  to  speak  of 
more  rigid  control  over  the  class  of  immi- 
grants to  be  admitted,  and  the  need  for  al- 
tered naturalization  laws  owing  to  the  reve- 
lation which  the  war  has  furnished  of  the 
fact  that  Germans  in  foreign  countries  are 
permitted  to  become  naturalized  subjects  of 
other  states  without  losing  their  own  citizen- 
ship. It  is  recognized  that  Canada  will  need 
population  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  war 
and  to  provide  adequate  support  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  industry  and  transportation  which 
she  has  created ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
contended  that,  having  bought  freedom  at  a 
great  price,  she  should  set  value  upon  free 
British  citizenship  and  require  allegiance  to 
Canada  and  the  Empire,  not  tolerating  a 
covert  political  obligation  to  any  other  coun- 
try and  guarding  her  franchise  against  ele- 
ments which  cannot  be  expected  to  sympa- 
thize with  her  ideals  or  institutions. 

TARIFFS  AND   TRANSPORTATION 

Problems  scarcely  less  momentous  are  em- 
bodied in  the  matter  of  further  tariff 
changes  to  enable  the  Canadian  people  bet- 
ter to  carry  the  financial  burden  which  the 
war  is  imposing  upon  them ;  the  utilization 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  the  completion 
of  which  is  expected  before  the  end  of  this 
year ;  the  nationalization  of  the  existing  rail- 
waj^s  of  Canada,  on  which  subject  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  a  British,  a  Canadian, 
and  an  American  expert  is  now  working; 
the  improvement  of  the  canal  system,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  speedier  and  cheaper  conveyance 
of  grain  to  the  seaboard ;  the  enlarging  of  the 
shipping  fleets  plying  with  Canada  over  the 


Atlantic  route;  the  ensuring  of  cheaper  rates 
of  sea-borne  freight  than  those  now  ruling 
and  alleged  bj''  some  critics  to  be  due  to  a 
"combine";  and  the  further  improving  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  route,  which  made  a  record  in 
1916  in  not  having  an  accident. 

THE  FRENCH-CANADIANS 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  Quebec — a 
province  with  more  than  two  million  of 
French  extraction  (including  those  steadily 
ov'erflowing  into  Eastern  Ontario),  the  whole 
forming  an  element  of  almost  a  third  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country,  which  has 
contributed  but  a  small  quota  for  the  firing- 
line,  while  the  attitude  of  several  leading 
spokesmen  of  the  French-Canadian  people  in 
the  struggle,  to  the  ordinary  onlooker,  at  any 
rate,  is  an  incomprehensible  one,  and  one  not 
creditable  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  or 
their  love  for  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
But,  of  course,  various  causes  have  combined 
to  create  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  this 
province,  and  the  issue  involved  is  not  one  to 
be  fought  with  harsh  words  or  harsh  meas- 
ures. When  it  is  remembered,  moreover,  that 
there  are  in  Canada  some  600,000  people  of 
"eneni}^  alien"  nationalities  (Germans,  Aus- 
trians,  etc.),  the  splendid  response  to  the  call 
of  king  and  country  which  the  English-speak- 
ing element  has  made  becomes  all  the  more 
splendid,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  the  war  are  seen  to  be  cor- 
respondingly accentuated,  and  the  need  for 
the  Canadian  authorities  carefully  to  con- 
sider every  move  before  it  is  made  is  realized 
to  be  imperative,  lest,  as  one  Canadian  states- 
man recently  opined,  "civil  war  be  brought 
home  to  us." 


THE  DOMINION  IN  WAR  TIME 


BY  J.  P.  GERRIE 


IN  many  ways  Canada  is  a  changed  land 
since  the  war  began.  Nor  has  the  change 
been  sudden  and  abrupt,  but  gradual  and 
continuous.  To  a  casual  observer  things 
might  seem  as  they  were,  but  in  a  great  world 
crisis,  where  a  land  works  so  vital  a  part, 
this  could  never  be.  There  is  to-day  mili- 
tary thought  and  action  absolutely  at  vari- 
ance with  all  that  has  previously  contributed 
to  make  up  Canadian  life  and  character. 
Teaching,  training,  and  pursuits  of  life  have 


been  directed  toward  very  opposite  amis  and 
ideals.  And  now  Avith  recruiting  in  every 
quarter,  the  enlisting  of  400,000  men,  drill- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  des- 
patching of  150,000  troops  to  the  fighting 
line,  and  the  consequent  anxiety,  sorrow  and 
suffering,  the  Dominion  could  not  continue 
as  it  was.  The  change  is  general  and  radi- 
cal, and  can  be  clearly  seen  in  various  phases 
of  individual  and  national  acts  and  conclu- 
sions. 
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Temperance  and  sobriety  is  one  of  the  first 
great  outstanding  changes.  In  saying  this  it 
is  not  admitted  that  Canada  was  a  "booze"- 
ridden  land.  For  a  half-century  or  more 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  tem- 
perance sentiment  and  prohibitory  legislation. 
Recent  examples  of  this  can  be  cited  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  save  the 
city  of  Halifax,  wholly  under  prohibition, 
and  in  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  On- 
tario each  more  than  one-half  so  through  lo- 
cal option  and  other  agencies. 

The  remaining  provinces  were  also  heading 
toward  a  like  goal,  but  it  is  within  the  past 
eighteen  months  that  record  strides  have  been 
made,  and  now  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Al- 
berta, and  Ontario  have  all  become  "dry," 
and  in  the  order  named.  British  Columbia 
has  just  voted  for  like  legislation,  and  Que- 
bec, through  the  legislature,  announces  a 
war  prohibition  measure.  And  now  comes 
very  strong  agitation  for  federal  legislation, 
that  the  axe  may  strike  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter in  manufacture  and  importation.  Re- 
turns up  and  down  the  land  indicate  a  great 
decrease  of  drunkenness,  and  give  an  assur- 
ance that  the  people  will  never  go  back  to 
license  conditions  as  before  the  war. 

The  conservation  of  men  and  means  is  a 
matter  new  to  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 
With  so  many  withdrawn  from  the  regular 
vocations  a  great  adjustment  has  become 
necessary.  The  going  of  brothers  and  fathers 
has  brought  to  younger  lads  a  new  responsi- 
bility in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  busi- 
ness. Young  women  are  invading  banks  and 
financial  concerns  and  assuming  duties  hith- 
erto entirely  discharged  by  men.  The  fed- 
eral government  is  also  taking  a  hand  in  a 
program  for  national  service.  Cards  have 
just  been  distributed  to  all  males  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty-five  to  gather  in- 
formation looking  to  a  distribution  of  labor 
along  lines  essential  to  the  greatest  good. 

Thrift  is  likewise  nationally  enjoined,  al- 
though through  the  claims  of  the  Patriotic, 
Red  Cross,  and  other  funds,  reduced  incomes 
and  increased  cost  in  living,  thought  had  al- 
ready been  directed  along  lines  of  saving  and 
economy.  Now  there  is  given  to  all  classes 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  govern- 
ment's loans.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  a 
widespread  desire  to  respond  with  service 
and  means  which  will  tell  for  most  in  a  time 
of  stress  and  strain. 

The  welding  of  nationalities  can  now  be 
viewed  in  a  new  light.  It  is  true  that  a 
cleavage  has  grown  in  relation  to  German 


and  Austrian  nationalities,  but  this  was 
foreign  to  the  Canadian  spirit  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  and  would  not  yet  appear 
but  for  disloyalty  to  the  country  which  had 
been  chosen  as  an  adopted  home.  The  Bul- 
garians of  Canada  did  not  want  their  native 
land  arrayed  against  England,  and  when  the 
war  is  over  will  probably  atone  as  far  as  they 
can  with  ultra  loyalty.  With  the  Central 
Powers,  too,  thoroughly  defeated  this  will 
be  doubtless  true  of  many  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians,  and  the  relatively  small  number  of 
Turks  in  the  Dominion. 

Recent  days  have  been  an  anxious  time  for 
the  Greeks,  who  have  shown  themselves  most 
sympathetic  with  things  Canadian  and  Brit- 
ish. Like  themselves,  they  desire  their  native 
land  to  be  heart  and  soul  with  the  Allies. 
And  then,  as  to  the  Allies  themselves,  there 
is  now  common  ground  in  interest,  sympathy 
and  suffering.  Practically  every  one  of  these 
countries  is  represented  in  the  Canadian 
army. 

This,  too,  may  be  said  of  neutral  lands. 
While  respecting  the  neutrality  of  the  lands 
from  which  they  came,  these  representatives 
feel  that  in  Canada,  their  adopted  home, 
there  can  be  no  neutral  course  either  in  act 
or  thought.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
gather  together  and  recruit  under  names  dis- 
tinctive of  their  own  nationalities.  This  must 
not  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  any  diver- 
gence, but  rather  the  very  opposite  in  indi- 
cating that  as  representatives  of  other  lands 
they  are  most  thoroughly  Canadian  in  this 
struggle.  Thus  it  is  that  in  a  great  common 
cause,  including  so  many  lands  directly  and 
indirectly,  there  will  come  a  welding  of  na- 
tionalities the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen. 

The  sinking  of  political  differences  is  an- 
other outcome  of  the  war.  It  is  true  that  no 
coalition  government  has  been  formed  in 
Canada,  as  in  England,  but  this  might  as  well 
be  the  case  as  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  Parliament  is  concerned.  Never  is 
an  attempt  made  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment. The  usual  time  for  a  federal  election 
has  long  since  gone  by,  but  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  accentuate  political  differences,  nor  to 
precipitate  a  contest.  The  Liberal  leader. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  has  been  as  true  to  the 
Premier,  Sir* Robert  Borden,  as  his  own  most 
ardent  party  supporter  could  well  be.  This 
is  likewise  true  of  the  rank  and  file  of  both 
parties,  while  in  the  political  press  of  the 
country  rabid  partisanship  is  very  largely  a 
thing  of  the  past.     Inasmuch  as  Parliament 
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has  more  than  run  its  term,  it  may  yet  be 
that  a  coalition  government  will  be  formed 
whose  politics  in  the  meantime  will  be  Can- 
ada's part  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  this 
would  be  the  mandate  of  the  people  if  a  vote 
were  taken. 

A  mingling  of  creeds  and  a  broader, 
more  practical  brotherhood  mark  the  religion 
of  to-day.  Men  of  all  creeds — Protestant 
and  Catholic  and  other  faiths — are  together 
in  the  army.  The  illusion  of  separating 
the  secular  and  sacred  no  longer  generally 
prevails.  In  the  true  life  all  things  are 
sacred.  So  it  is  of  duty  in  this  great  strug- 
gle. Hence  it  is  that  church  auditoriums  are 
thrown  open  for  recruiting  and  national  serv- 
ice meetings,  and  in  these  side  by  side  are 
Catholic  and  Protestant  speakers. 

A  great  factor  in  all  this  has  been  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  every  camp  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  with  its  broad  program  center- 
ing about  the  "Red  Triangle"  and  its  almost 
endless  ramifications.  Here  business  of  every 
kind  is  transacted  for  the  soldiers,  wholesome 
athletics  fostered,  and  social,  educational,  and 
religious  needs  ministered  to.  Here,  too, 
under  the  same  roof  the  Roman  Catholics 
meet  for  mass,  the  Anglicans  for  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  battalions  representing  various 
faiths  for  Church  parade.     Surely  an  out- 


come will  be  a  religious  brotherhood  never 
yet  experienced,  with  a  full-orbed  religion 
never  before  realized.  The  old  narrowness 
and  exclusion  will  be  buried  never  to  rise 
again. 

A  summary  of  all  experiences,  then,  must 
show  a  manifest  ennobling  of  life  and  char- 
acter. In  claiming  this  there  is  no  gainsaj^- 
ing  the  fact  that  war  is  dehumanizing,  brutal, 
and  all  that  is  evil.  In  its  support  not  a  syl- 
lable of  good  can  be  uttered.  The  present 
awful  struggle  will  more  than  ever  brand  it 
as  a  veritable  hell.  And  yet  because  these 
conceptions  prevailed  in  Canada  even  in  a 
much  less  intensified  form  than  now,  and  be- 
cause of  an  utter  absence  of  the  war  spirit,  it 
is  possible,  in  spite  of  war's  savagery,  to  reach 
out  to  a  higher  goal  than  before  this  cruel 
struggle  was  thrust  upon  the  Allies.  The 
goals  already  indicated  in  temperance  and 
other  things  evidence  this. 

There  have  been  untold  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, but  out  of  the  many,  many  times  heated 
furnace  of  affliction  is  coming  the  refined 
gold.  There  have  been  incalculable  sacri- 
fices in  the  giving  of  all  that  is  noblest  and 
best,  but  it  is  the  giving  which  bringeth  an 
increase  more  and  more.  Canada  is  surely 
reaching  a  higher  and  better  life,  and  will 
continue  on  to  yet  nobler  and  more  worthy 
goals  and  aims. 


A  SOLDIERS'  CAMP  SERVICE  IN  CANADA.  WHERE  MEN  OF  ALL  CREEDS   UNITE  IN   RELIGIOUS   WORSHIP 


THE  EARL  OF  CROMER 

EGYPT'S  GREAT  ADMINISTRATOR 


LORD  CROMER  is  dead,  a  few  months 
after  Kitchener — the  two  men  whose 
names  stand  for  the  resurrection  of  Egypt. 
Lord  Cromer  was  one  of  the  great  pro- 
consuls through  whom  England  rules  an 
empire  four  or  five  times  as  great,  and  four 
times  as  populous,  as  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  Cassars;  an  empire  which  includes 
300,000,000  Asiatics  and  50,000,000  Afri- 
cans, all  of  whom  are  practically  governed, 
and  beneficially  governed,  by  England,  on 
lines  laid  down  by  men  of  the  type  of 
Cromer.  He  had  the  British  gift  for  rule, 
and  with  it  the  British  reticence,  the  limita- 
tion of  sympathy  which  makes  Englishmen 
respected  where  Frenchmen  are  loved.  By 
training,  Cromer  was  a  scholar  and  a  sol- 
dier ;  by  nature,  he  was  an  autocrat,  one  of 
the  "ruling  class"  of  England,  who  know 
how  to  rule. 

Born  near  Cromer  in  Norfolk,  Evelyn 
Baring  was  the  ninth  son  of  Henry  Baring, 
M.  P.,  a  typical  English  country  gentleman 
with  a  large  titled  cousinage.  The  future 
Lord  Cromer  entered  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1858 — the  year  in  which  the  Empire  took 
over  India  from  the  old  East  India  Com- 
pany— and  went  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  then  a 
British  possession,  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  Sir 
Henry  Storks,  the  High  Commissioner. 
Evelyn  Baring  was  gazetted  Captain  in  1870, 
and  two  years  later  went  to  India  as  private 
secretary  to  his  cousin.  Lord  Northbrook, 
the  Viceroy  of  India.  The  acts  of  a  private 
secretary  do  not  get  into  history,  but  we  may 
judge  that  Evelyn  Baring  carried  out  his 
intricate  tasks  with  conspicuous  success",  as, 
in  1876,  being  then  thirty-five,  he  was  made 
a  Companion  of  the  Star  of  India  and  sent 
to  Egypt  as  British  Commissioner  of  the 
Egyptian  Public  Debt.  Three  years  later 
Major  Baring  was  made  British  Controller 
General  in  Egypt. 

But  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  his  great 
work  in  Egypt,  for  which  he  had  shown  a 
sovereign  aptitude,  was  to  be  cut  short,  after 
only  four  years,  for  in  1880,  just  at  the 
time  when  Gladstone  was  converted  to  Irish 
Home  Rule,  Major  Baring  was  transferred 
from   Egypt   to   India,   to   become   Financial 
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THE    LATE    LORD    CROMER 

Member  of  Council  under  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  the  Viceroy,  the  great  Roman  Catho- 
lic nobleman  in  whose  interest  Gladstone 
later  made  his  last  great  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  seeking  to  change  the  law  of 
England  so  that  Lord  Ripon  might  be  made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Gladstone  made 
the  point  that  a  Buddhist  or  a  Mohammedan 
might  legally  be  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
while  a  Roman   Catholic  could   not. 

Lord  Ripon's  Viceroyalty  in  India  is  re- 
membered still  as  a  period  of  extraordinary 
sympathy  and  expansion  towards  the  natives 
and  a  careful  and  painstaking  study  and 
cultivation  of  Indian  public  opinion,  with 
first  tentative  efforts  at  local  self-government 
— all  expressions  of  Gladstone's  humanita- 
rian and  Home  Rule  creed.  But  Evelyn 
Baring   did    not   saturate    himself   with    the 
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open-hearted  and  sympathetic  spirit  of  his 
chief,  and  in  1883,  after  three  j'ears'  work 
in  India,  he  went  back  to  Egypt  as  a  Knight 
of  the  Star  of  India,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
"British  Agent  and  Consul  General,"  but, 
in  effect,  to  exercise  practically  autocratic 
control.  His  reputation  for  rigidity,  for  the 
possession  of  a  heavy  hand,  was  commemo- 
_:!ted  in  a  quartet  of  very  bad,  but  very 
amusing  and  indicative  verses: 

The  virtues  of  Patience  are  known, 

But  I  think  that,  when  put  to  the  touch, 

The  people  of  Egypt  will  own,  with  a  groan, 
There's  an  Evil  in  Baring  too  much.    .     .     . 

It  has  been  graphically  said  that  Sir  Eve- 
lyn Baring  found  in  Egypt  "not  a  clean  slate, 
but  a  worn-out  papyrus."  Egypt  had,  of 
course,  nothing  resembling  real  native  rule; 
indeed,  since  the  days  of  the  Persian  con- 
quest and  Alexander  the  Great's  invasion, 
which  set  his  general,  Ptolemy,  on  the  throne, 
Eg>pt  has  never  had  a  native  government. 
But  Egypt  had,  further,  a  foreign  rule  of  a 
particularly  bad  and  ruinous  kind :  a  Turkish 
viceroyalty,  with  all  the  vices  of  the  Turkish 
temper  added,  to  all  the  mischief  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan fiscal  system. 

The  Turks  are  a  fine,  manly  race,  with 
splendid  powers  of  endurance;  but,  as  Lord 
Bryce  has  so  recently  told  the  Avorld,  as  rul- 
ers they  are  so  hopelessly  bad  as  to  be  im- 
possible. The  religion  of  the  Prophet  makes 
m.inly  men ;  in  certain  regions  throughout 
much  of  Africa  and  India  it  is  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  winning  new  adherents  and  im- 
buing them  with  certain  virtues  of  self- 
respect  than  is  Christianity ;  but  as  the  in- 
spiration of  effective,  honest,  able  govern- 
ment it  has  shown  itself  to  be  most  defective 
just  where  Christianity  is  strongest. 

Therefore  in  India,  as  in  European  Tur- 
key, in  Egj'pt  as  in  Morocco,  the  native 
populations  had  an  infinite  deal  to  gain  by 
changing  their  Moslem  tyrants  for  English 
and  French  overlords.  And  at  no  point  of 
administration  was  this  more  wholly  true 
than  in  the  region  of  finance  and  taxation. 
All  forms  of  Mohammedan  taxation  are 
hopelessly  bad;  and  we  must  remember  that 


no  part  of  government  comes  so  close  to  the 
common  man  as  does  taxation ;  it  was  on  a 
question  of  unjust  taxation  that  the  United 
States  separated  from  England. 

The  root  of  the  evil  in  Mohammedan 
taxation  is  that  nobody  knows,  or  can  pos- 
sibly know,  how  much  taxes  he  will  be  called 
on  to  pay.  The  gathering  of  taxes  is  farmed, 
generally  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  then 
has  the  right,  and  is  given  the  power,  to  take 
from  the  taxpayer  as  much  as  he  can ;  gen- 
erally, the  whole  floating  wealth  of  the  tax- 
payer, and  therefore  of  the  people.  This 
system  of  uncertain  and  extortionate  taxes 
ruined  the  Mogul  government  in  India,  mak- 
ing the  coming  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hast- 
ings a  veritable  godsend ;  it  filled  the  Balkan 
countries,  while  they  were  under  Turkish 
rule,  with  immeasurable  misery  and  led  them 
to  revolt  after  revolt  and  finally  to  revolution 
and  liberty ;  it  lingered  on  in  Egj'pt,  bring- 
ing its  invariable  concomitants  of  robbery 
and  woe,  until  the  fiscal  sjstem,  practically 
introduced  into  Egypt  by  Lord  Cromer,  gave 
the  old  tax-gatherer  his  death  blow  and,  after 
centuries,  made  it  possible  for  the  Eg>'ptian 
fellaheen  to  know  exactly  what  their  taxes 
were,  and,  having  paid  their  taxes,  to  keep 
the  rest  of  their  possessions  in  complete 
security. 

Lord  Cromer  has  written  much  and  well, 
his  great  work  being,  of  course,  the  history 
of  modern  Egypt;  he  has  written  a  life  of 
Abbas  II,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt;  he  has  writ- 
ten of  ancient  and  modern  imperialism,  com- 
paring the  rule  of  Britain  with  the  rule  of 
Rome  and,  incidentally,  showing  himself  to 
be  a  first-class  Latin  and  Greek  scholar. 

Returning  to  England  in  1907  with  the 
rank  of  earl  (he  had  earlier  been  made  a 
baron,  then  a  viscount).  Lord  Cromer  be- 
came, in  the  House  of  Lords,  one  of  the 
great  figures  making  for  dignity  and  stabil- 
ity, filling,  as  has  been  said,  much  the  same 
role'  as  had  been  filled  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who,  as  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
was  first  Gladstone's  right-hand  man,  and 
then  his  chief  opponent.  Lord  Cromer  stood 
for  the  solid  force,  the  imperial  dignity  of 
England;  and  his  death  leaves  the  nation 
poorer. 


BRITISH  TROOPS  MOUNTED  ON  CAMELS  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  SPHINX  AND  PYRAMIDS 

EGYPTIAN  PRAISE  OF  ENGLAND      ^ 

[In  view  of  the  recent  deaths  of  Kitchener  and  Cromer,  with  their  great  records  of  administrative 
work  in  Egypt,  we  are  glad  to  print  herewith  a  remarkable  tribute  to  English  justice  and  protection, 
from  the  pen  of  an  Arab  writer.  It  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Arabic  paper,  Al  Hoda,  of 
New  York,  as  special  correspondence  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  is  translated  for  us  by  Miss  Mary 
Caroline  Holmes.  Readers  should  remember  that  the  word  "feljah"  designates  the  humble  member 
of  the  peasant  farming  villages  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Righteous  rule  ought  to  bring  contentment  like 
this  to  all  regions  that  are  now,  or  at  some  time  have  been,  included  in  the  Turkish  Empire. — The 
Editor.] 

//  was  formerly  said  of  Egypt,  "The  quiver  of  Allah  shadows  His  earth."  It  is 
fitting  to-day  to  call  this  land  The  Place  of  Rest  and  The  Valley  of  Abundance.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  country  concerned  in  the  war  which  has  the  advantages  of  Egypt,  so  far  as 
serenity  of  mind  and  comfortable  living  go. 

Ajid  we  all  know  this  is  because  of  the  favor  of  the  good  government  of  that  just 
power,  which  has  spread  protection  around  this  land,  and  that  she  has  taken  upon  herself  the 
defense  of  it  and  contention  for  its  rights  and  care  for  its  various  interests. 

The  enemy  has  attempted  to  disturb  this  serenity  and  happiness,  and  to  invade  our 
country,  but  every  time  he  has  retreated,  stumbling  back  along  the  trail  of  his  disappoint- 
ment and  failure.  And  if  we  are  not  deceived,  should  he  be  persuaded  to  return  yet 
again, — and  we  were  cut  off  from  help  and  unable  to  attack  or  flee, — he  would  be  impotent 
to  pass  beyond  that  impregnable  wall  confronting  him, — the  breasts  of  the  heroes  guarding 
the  Suez   Canal  and  the   Valley   of  the  Nile. 

All  Egyptians  understand  this  in  this  happy  land,  and  if  there  have  been  some  doubts 
they  have  all  fled,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  praise  God  for  the  measure  of  peace  and  confi- 
dence everywhere  inanifest.  We  watch  the  arena  of  the  war,  and  behold  mighty  conflicts, 
agony,  loss,  defeat,  yet  the  universal  belief  is — and  ive  find  no  place  for  doubt — in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  munitions,  men  and  money  of  the  Allies. 

Our  cotton  crop  this  year  has  exceeded  our  wildest  dreatns,  and  sells  at  unheard-of 
prices.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  fellah  is  greatly  improved,  and  inoney  owing  the  banks 
has  been  paid.  It  is  a  saying  in  Egypt  that  when  the  fellah  is  prosperous  the  whole  land 
prospers. 

"Give  and  take"  has  returned,  and  the  wheels  of  industry  are  turning  in  blessing  to 
the  common  good,  notwithstanding  we  pay  high  prices  for  certain  commodities. 

The  land  of  Egypt  faces  the  future  expectantly,  moving  forward  to  a  natural  develop- 
ment  up  the  ladder  of  progress  and  success. 
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DWIGHT  B.  HEARD,  OF  PHOENIX 


A  WESTERN  LEADER  OF  MEN 


THE  HON.  DWIGHT  B.  HEARD 
has  for  several  years  been  president  of 
the  American  National  Live-stock  Associa- 
tion. He  lives  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  he 
publishes  a  good  newspaper,  carries  on  a 
great  cattle  and  ranching  business,  and  keeps 
incessantly  busy  with  many  affairs  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
spent  his  early  business  life  in  Chicago,  and 
went  to  Arizona  about  twenty-three  years 
ago.  He  is  a  national  type,  a  true  and 
broad-minded  American.  He  views  the  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  problems  of  the 
country,  not  as  a  money-maker,  but  rather  as 
a  statesman  concerned  for  the  common  good. 
His  opening  address  at  the  annual  conven- 
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tion  of  the  stock-growers,  held  this  year  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  was  a  model  in  its  state- 
ment of  facts,  its  sound  judgments,  and  its 
wise  suggestions.  Mr.  Heard  is  an  authority 
on  irrigation  and  all  the  problems  of  West- 
ern development.  At  our  request,  he  has 
written  for  us  the  very  timelj'^  article  on  our 
national  meat  problem,  which  we  present  in 
the  four  following  pages. 

Dwight  Heard  stands  for  a  constructive 
program  in  politics  and  in  business.  He  had 
always  been  a  progressive  with  a  small  "p," 
and  in  1912  he  became  a  leader  of  the  or- 
ganized Progressive  movement.  But  there  is 
nothing  partisan  in  his  make-up,  and  he  co- 
operates with  all  good  men. 


THE  LIVE-STOCK  MARKETING 

PROBLEM 


BY  DWIGHT  B.  HEARD 


ONE  of  the  great  problems  which  con- 
fronts America  to-day  from  the  stand- 
point of  economic  preparedness  is  the  question 
of  how  to  provide  for  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  production,  distribution,  and 
marketing  of  our  farm  products. 

The  awakened  public  interest  in  better 
methods  of  marketing  was  convincingly  illus- 
trated in  the  attendance  of  over  one  thou- 
sand delegates  at  the  national  conference  on 
marketing  and  farm  credits  held  in  Chicago 
last  December.  Forty-seven  States  and  many 
Canadian  Provinces  were  represented.  The 
attendance  was  thoroughly  representative,  in- 
cluding members  of  many  government  bu- 
reaus and  of  the  staffs  of  most  of  the  State 
agricultural  colleges.  Hundreds  of  coopera- 
tive agricultural  associations  sent  delegates, 
and  the  conference  was  an  interesting,  min- 
gling of  scientific  students  and  practical  men 
of  affairs,  all  working  toward  a  common  end 
with  a  fine  spirit  of  real  and  effective  public 
service. 

Those  in  charge  of  this  conference  tried 
to  direct  its  work  along  practical,  construc- 
tive lines,  and  facts,  not  buncombe,  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  following  resolution 
on  live-stock  marketing,  presented  bj'  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
Mr.  Elwood  Mead,  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  conference: 

We  urge  upon  Congress  the  making  of  an 
adequate  appropriation  and  the  giving  of  adequate 
authority  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
enable  it  to  cover  all  important  phases  of  the 
problem,  including  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries with  municipal  abattoirs  and  cooperatively 
owned  packing  plants,  to  the  end  that  a  free  and 
uncontrolled  market  may  be  assured;  that  any 
existing  abuses  may  be  corrected;  that  present 
wastes  may  be  eliminated,  and  that  new  and 
better  methods  may  be  adopted.  We  further  urge 
that  the  fullest  publicity  be  given  to  all  facts 
affecting  the  prices  of  live  stock  received  by  the 
producer  and  the  cost  of  meat  products  paid 
by  the  consumer. 

LIVE   STOCK  OUR  GREATEST    BUSINESS 

When  we  realize  that  the  production, 
slaughtering,  and  marketing  of  live  stock  and 


its  products  is  our  greatest  national  industry, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  money  in- 
vested, but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed,  we  realize  how  vital 
it  is  that  this  vast  business  should  be  con- 
ducted on  such  a  basis  as  will  justify  the 
stock  producer  and  feeder  remaining'  in  the 
business,  as  well  as  those  who  slaughter  and 
distribute  the  country's  meat  products.  The 
United  States  to-day  produces  over  one-third 
of  the  meat  consumed  in  the  civilized  world, 
exclusive  of  China.  Our  national  meat  sup- 
plj'',  however,  has  fallen  from  248.2  pounds 
per  capita  in  1899  to  219.6  in  1916,  a  decline 
of  over  11^  per  cent.  We  must  continue 
as  a  great  stock-producing  country,  not  only 
to  maintain  our  nation  as  a  meat-eating  peo- 
ple, but  that  our  soil  fertility  may  be  main- 
tained and  conserved. 

With  the  close  of  the  fearful  tragedy 
which  is  now  devastating  Europe,  new  eco- 
nomic problems  will  confront  this  nation,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  to 
devise  better  methods  of  live-stock  produc- 
tion, marketing,  and  distribution,  that  the 
whole  industry  may  be  on  a  better  balanced 
basis. 

Argentina's  competition 

Argentina  is  to-daj-  a  very  powerful  com- 
petitor of  this  nation  in  supplying  meat 
products.  She  is  steadily  increasing  her  effi- 
ciency in  handling  her  meat  supply,  steadily 
increasing  the  area  of  that  wonderful  forage 
crop — alfalfa,  and  steadily  increasing  her 
packing-house  facilities.  Her  natural  re- 
sources are  almost  unlimited.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  to-day  that  for  every  thousand 
inhabitants  she  has  4487  head  of  cattle, 
while  we  have  but  739  and  Germany  but 
327.  From  now  on  our  own  live-stock  in- 
dustry must  be  developed  along  lines  of 
greatest  economic  efficiency,  and  waste  and 
speculation  must  be  eliminated,  if  we  are 
successfully  to  meet  this  growing  competi- 
tion from  South  America,  and  be  prepared  to 
supply  such  portion  of  the  meat  products 
consumed   by   Europe   as  will   not   interfere 
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•with  the  adequate  meat  supply  of  our  own 
people. 

IMPROVEMENT    IX     MARKETING    CONDITIONS 

For  a  number  of  years  the  American  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association,  through  its 
committees,  has  been  thoroughly  studying  this 
big  live-stock  marketing  problem  in  the  hope 
of  working  out  definite  plans  for  construc- 
tive improvement.  At  our  national  conven- 
tion at  El  Paso  in  January,  1916,  this  ques- 
tion of  an  improvement  in  marketing  condi- 
tions was  the  most  vital  one  before  the  con- 
vention, and  the  following  quotations  are  ta- 
ken from  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  convention : 

We  also  find  that  regardless  of  the  great  losses 
sustained  last  year  by  those  who  fed  cattle  and 
hogs,  the  packing  companies  made  the  largest 
profits  in  their  history,  and  while  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  was  a  great  catastrophe  to  those 
who  fed  and  marketed  fat  cattle  and  hogs,  the 
result  to  the  packers  seems  to  have  been  the 
opposite.    .     .     . 

We  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  five  who  shall  have  the  power  and  be 
authorized  to  investigate  the  present  market 
situation  and  ascertain  definitely  what  can  be 
done  in  the  matter.  Said  committee  to  be  au- 
thorized to  secure  the  very  best  legal  talent  that 
is  available,  and  empowered  to  investigate  the 
desirability  of  seeking  relief  from  our  situation 
through  governmental  agencies.    ... 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that  as 
much  information  as  possible  be  secured,  from 
government  sources  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  mar- 
gins between  the  prices  paid  for  cattle  on  the 
hoof  and  the  prices  paid  at  the  large  cities  and 
other  places  for  dressed  beef;  this  investigation 
to  cover  a  period  of  several  years,  to  the  end 
that  the  producer  may  know  when  he  is  receiving 
a  low  price  for  his  stock,  whether  the  meats  and 
ail  by-products  have  been  reduced  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  consumer.  We  believe  that,  when  this 
question  is  correctly  presented  to  the  public,  we 
shall  have  the  entire  cooperation  and  sympathy 
of  the  consumers. 

As  the  then  executive  officer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, I  appointed  as  our  market  commit- 
tee IVIr.  Henry  A.  Jastro,  of  California, 
piobably  one  of  the  best-posted  men  on  live- 
stock conditions  in  this  country;  Mr.  E.  L. 
Burke,  a  well-known  feeder  of  Nebraska ; 
Mr.  A.  E.  de  Riccles,  of  Colorado,  who  had 
given  many  years  of  careful  study  to  this 
marketing  question ;  Governor  J.  B.  Ken- 
drick  of  W)'omirig,  now  Senator-elect  from 
that  State;  and  Mr.  Isaac  T.  Pryor,  of 
Texas,  who  has  recently  succeeded  ine  as 
president  of  our  Natiorjal  Association. 

A  guarantee  fund  of  $54,000  was  raised 
within    twenty   minutes    to   provide    for    the 


necessary  expense  of  the  work  involved,  and 
during  the  past  year  these  gentlemen  have 
been  investigating  this  marketing  subject 
with  the  greatest  thoroughness,  and  while 
their  work  has  been  thorough,  it  has  been 
absolutely  free  from  malice,  openly  con- 
ducted, always  constructive  and  never  de- 
structive. The  stockmen  of  the  country 
have  no  objection  to  big  business  because  it 
is  big,  and  we  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  in  the  investigation  of  live-stock  market- 
ing and  the  live-stock  industry  which  we  pro- 
pose, if  methods  of  change  can  be  suggested 
in  the  producing  branch  of  the  business 
which  will  add  to  the  public  welfare,  we 
shall  be  as  ready  to  put  such  changes  into 
effect  as  we  are  ready  to  demand  changes  on 
the  part  of  the  packing  interests  in  their 
methods. 

Our  market  committee  secured  as  their 
counsel  Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  former  Sec- 
retar)'  of  the  Interior,  and  the  results  of  their 
careful  work  during  the  past  year  have  con- 
vinced the  committee  and  its  counsel  that  the 
only  way  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  whole 
question  and  evolve  constructive  remedies 
which  will  add  to  the  welfare,  not  only  of 
the  live-stock  producer  and  feeder,  but  of 
the  consumer  of  meat  products,  is  to  have 
this  question  investigated  through  some  fed- 
eral tribunal  with  complete  authority,  em- 
powered to  subpoena  witnesses,  take  testi- 
mony under  oath,  examine  books,  and  so 
forth,  that  all  the  facts  as  to  this  vital  na- 
tional problem  may  be  obtained. 

ASKING    THE    GOVERNMENT'S    COOPER-ATION 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations  our 
market  committee  reported  at  our  recent 
convention  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  held  on 
January  18,  19  and  20,  that  they  felt  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its 
Office  of  ^Markets,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Trades  Commission,  was 
the  proper  agency  to  conduct  this  investiga- 
tion, and  on  the  recommendation  of  our  com- 
mittee the  convention  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  by  the  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  in  convention  assembled  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  January  18-20,  1917,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  respectfully,  but  earnestly, 
requested  and  urged  to  enact  at  once  appropriate 
legislation  giving  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture adequate  means  and  authority  to  secure 
complete  and  reliable  information,  under  the 
safeguards  and  sanction  of  law  and  conscience, 
with  respect  to  the  important  matters  committed 
to  its  charge,  so  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture  may  have  the  same  power  as  is  now  possessed 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  matters  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  all  to 
the  end  that  these  two  great  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  may,  each  in  its  own  field, 
and  both  together  in  those  fields  in  which  they 
can  so  effectively  cooperate,  more  efficiently  pro- 
mote the  rightful  interests  of  the  producer,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  consumer,  and  thus  the 
welfare  of  the   nation. 

COMPLAINTS   AGAINST   THE    PACKERS 

The  conditions  complained  of  by  those 
who  have  impartially  studied  this  situation 
seem  to  be  about  as  follows: 

First,  the  vast  and  steadily  increasing 
power  of  the  big  packers,  vested  in  a  small 
group  of  men ; 

Second,  startling  fluctuations  in  prices  at 
certain  seasons,  which  indicate  speculative  or 
manipulative  influences  in  the  market,  and 
seem  not  to  be  based  on  the  normal  law  of 
supply  and  demand; 

Third,  the  irregular,  uncertain  and  un- 
dependable  and  unauthoritative  market  re- 
ports of  the  past; 

Fourth,  large  and  increasing  profits  in  the 
packing-house  business,  largely  due,  probably, 
to  the  great  advance  in  the  value  of  by- 
products of  meat  animals  slaughtered,  due 
to  war  conditions ;  but  which  increased  prof- 
its do  not  seem  to  have  been  reflected  in  the 
prices  paid  to  producers,  or  in  a  proper  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  meat  products  to  the 
consumer ; 

Fifth,  fluctuating  and  unstable  supply  of 
live  stock  at  the  marketing  centers,  resulting 
in  what  is  sometimes  known  as  a  "two-davs' 
market." 

Another  feature  which  has  caused  special 
discontent  is  the  control  of  a  large  number 
of  the  stock  yards  by  packing  interests  who 
often  control  terminal  transportation  facili- 
ties; this  condition  often  causing  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  shipper  and  interfering  with  the 
operations  of  the  independent  buyer. 

While  these  stock  yards  are  frequently  run 
along  very  efficient  lines,  the  cattle  produ- 
cer often  naturally  objects  to  having  his  cat- 
tle handled  in  the  stock  yards,  fed  and 
weighed  by  the  representatives  of  those  to 
whom  he  expects  to  sell,  and  even  although 
these  functions  are  well  and  properly  per- 
formed it  leaves  a  feeling  of  discontent  in 
the  mind  of  the  shipper,  and  I  believe  that 
eventually  the  only  proper  method  to  handle 
public  stock  yards  and  maintain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  their  operations,  is  to 
make  them  public  utilities  and  place  them 
under  thoroughgoing  control  and  regulation. 


It  can  be  readily  seen  that  definite  reme- 
dies for  these  conditions  can  only  be  justly 
devised  after  a  thorough  investigation  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Federal  Trades  Commission  working  to- 
gether to  the  end  that  the  exact  existing  con- 
ditions may  be  ascertained ;  desirable  im- 
provements suggested,  and  such  just  coopera- 
tion devised  between  the  producing,  feeding, 
slaughtering  and  distributing  branches  of  this 
vast  live-stock  business  as  will  produce  eco- 
nomic efficiency  in  the  handling  of  live  stock 
from  the  "cradle  to  the  table,"  as  one  stock- 
man has  tersely  phrased  it. 

In  my  judgment,  out  of  this  whole  matter 
will  come  better  cooperation  between  the 
producer  and  feeder  on  one  side,  and  the 
packer  on  the  other ;  a  greater  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  meat-consuming  public  con- 
cerning the  various  factors  involved  in  the 
cost  of  meat,  a  probable  increased  consump- 
tion of  meat  products,  and  a  steady  elimina- 
tion of  speculative  influences  in  the  meat  in- 
dustry. 

Owing  to  the  rather  short  time  that 
dressed  beef  is  held  before  it  reaches  the 
consumer,  there  is  comparatively  little  op- 
portunity for  speculative  influence  in  beef. 
The  hog  products  are,  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter,  as  a  large  percentage  of  the 
hog  goes  into  the  cellars  of  the  packers  and 
is  transferred  into  products  of  a  more  or 
less  speculative  nature,  which  are  sometimes 
held  for  many  months.  This  phase  of  the 
situation  will  undoubtedly  receive  very  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Federal  Trades 
Commission. 

MARKET    PUBLICITY 

The  awakened  interest  in  better  methods 
of  marketing,  and  the  need  for  wide  and  au- 
thoritative publicity  as  to  the  actual  market 
price  of  live  stock,  based  on  varying  grades 
at  the  central  markets,  and  of  regular  gov- 
ernment reports  thereon,  as  well  as  of  the 
supplies  of  meat  and  provisions  held  in  stor- 
age by  the  slaughtering  interests,  has  become 
very  evident,  and  at  its  last  session  Congress 
passed  an  appropriation  of  $65,000  to  ob- 
tain these  facts  and  make  monthly,  and,  if 
necessary,  weekly,  publication  thereof,  and 
the  Office  of  Markets  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  now  making  regular  and 
full  reports  in  this  connection,  available  to 
all  who  ask  for  the  service. 

Congress  has  become  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  need  of  such  an  investigation  as  is  pro- 
posed.    Several  congressional  hearings  have 
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been  held  during  the  year  on  this  subject  in 
connection  with  various  resolutions  intro- 
duced bj^  Mr.  Borland  of  Missouri ;  and  Mr. 
Carlin,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  recently 
reported  favorabl}'^  to  the  House  on  the  new 
resolution  of  Mr,  Borland,  which  provides 
for  the  thorough  investigation  fhrough  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  T]  ides  Commis- 
sion and  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
end  that  "the  extent,  manner  and  methods 
of  any  manipulation  of  the  markets  or  control 
of  the  visible  supply  of  food  prciucts  by  any 
individuals,  groups,  associations,  or  corpora- 
tions, and  especially  those  engaged  in  the 
slaughtering  and  marketing  of  meat  prod- 
ucts." 

PACKERS    AND    STOCKMEN    IN    CONFERENCE 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  sensible,  prac- 
tical thing  to  do  was  to  sit  down  in  confer- 
ence with  the  real  executive  heads  of  the 
packers,  thresh  out  the  situation  fairly  with 
them,  arrange  what  matters  could  be  adjust- 
ed by  mutual  agreement,  and  decide  on  some 
just  method  of  procedure  for  straightening 
out  those  differences  on  which  an  agreement 
could  not  be  reached.  To  this  end  we  held 
a  very  interesting  conference  with  the  packers 
early  last  December  in  Chicago,  which,  on 
behalf  of  the  stockmen,  was  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  market  committee  and  a 
number  of  us  who  were  vitally  interested,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  our  attorney; 
the  packers  being  represented  by  Mr.  Ogden 
Armour,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  Mr.  Edward 
Morris,  Mr.  Thos.  Wilson,  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Cudahy,  Jr.,  and  several  others. 

The  packers  took  the  position  that  an  in- 
vestigation such  as  proposed  was  unneces- 
sary, but  finally  agreed  that  if  the  stock- 
men, on  their  part,  would  be  willing  to  have 
the  investigation  cover  all  branches  of  the 
meat  industry,  they  would  withdraw  their 
opposition;  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  with- 
out delay  this  important  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  so  seriously  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  country,  may  proceed. 
Fortunately  the  Federal  Trades  Commission, 
during  the  hearings  on  the  original  Borland 
Resolution  last  spring,  made  a  careful  study 


as  to  the  probable  cost  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  meat-packing  industry  and  re- 
lated branches  of  business,  and  reported  the 
probable  cost  of  $142,000  covering  a  period 
of  eighteen  months ;  and  with  prompt  and 
favorable  action  by  the  House  in  this  matter, 
this  much-needed  investigation  should  soon 
be   under   way. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  question  thoroughly  and  fair- 
ly. The  "law  of  the  jungle,"  under  which 
many  have  operated  in  the  past,  should  cease, 
and  a  new  and  more  human  law  based  on 
economy,  efficiency,  cooperation,  and  just 
dealing  should  take  its  place.  If  on  investiga- 
tion the  Government  should  find  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been  ob- 
structed ;  if  abuses  and  wastes  are  found  to 
exist,  a  comprehensive,  constructive  plan 
should  be  presented  which  would  remedy 
these  evils,  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
meat-consuming  public,  and  eventually  prove 
to  the  lasting  advantage  of  all  those  engaged 
in  the  different  branches  of  this  great 
industry. 

It  lias  been  said  of  the  stockmen  who 
have  been  carrying  on  this  work  for  a  better, 
fairer  policy  that  they  wish  to  destroy  and 
cripple  the  packing  interests.  Such  is  far 
from  the  truth.  The  packing  industry  in 
this  country  is  a  marvelous  development  of 
American  efficiency,  initiative  and  resource, 
and  the  average  stockman  wishes  to  see  the 
packer  prosper,  but  he  feels  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  just  and  reasonable  share  in  this 
prosperity.  The  stockmen,  like  all  men 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  open,  believe  in 
a  thoroughgoing,  square  deal.  In  insisting 
on  the  proposed  investigation,  while  we  shall 
make  every  efiFort  to  have  the  investigation 
.  thorough,  we  want  it  to  be  absolutely  fair 
and  impartial,  and  the  results  given  promptly 
to  the  public,  together  with  some  definite, 
constructive  plan  for  improvement,  which 
shall  prevent  speculation  in  food  products, 
simplify  distribution,  check  waste,  assure  the 
unhampered  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  encourage  production,  and  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  wholesale  meat  at 
prices,  unaffected  by  speculation  materially 
increase  meat  consumption. 


GOV.  STUART,  AS  STOCK  RAISER 


agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Virginia  has 
always  been  fortunate  in  having  among  its 
leaders  men  who  were  great  gentlemen  in 
their  personal  qualities,  and  devoted  to  farm- 
ing beyond  all  other  pursuits.  The  late 
Henry  Fairfax  was  one  of  this  race  of  splen- 
did men  and  pre-eminent  farmers.  As  nota- 
ble as  any  of  his  generation  is  the  present 
Governor,  Hon.  Henry  Carter  Stuart,  who 
has  a  farm  of  about  sixty  thousand  acres  in 
the  blue-grass  highlands  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  and  is  the  foremost  raiser 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  man  of  culture,  of 
legal  training,  and  of  varied  public  and  pri- 
vate activities.  But  above  all  he  is  an  en- 
thusiastic farmer  and  stock-breeder,  whose 
enterprise  is  helping  in  the  development  of 
an  extensive  region  in  the  Piedmont  and  Ap- 
palachian South.  We  have  asked  Mr. 
Meade  Ferguson,  the  capable  editor  of 
the  Southern  Planter,  published  at  Rich- 
mond, to  interview  Governor  Stuart  for  us 
on  beef  production  in  the  East.  Our 
readers  will  learn  something  wholly  new 
to  them  from  the  Governor's  statements 
which  appear  in  the  pages  immediately  fol- 
lowing this. 

The     methods     developed     by     Governor 
Stuart,    through   intelligent   effort   and   long 
experience,  are  not  those  that  merely  enrich 
him  while  depleting  the  land  or  putting  his 
humbler  neighbors  at  disadvantage.     On  the 
contrary,  his  treatment  of  the  land  improves 
it    constantly,    and    his    good    methods    are 
EORGE    WASHINGTON    was    the      adopted    by    increasing   numbers    of    smaller 
chief   farmer   of   his    time,    a    lover   of      farmers  with  whom  he  acts  virtually  in  co- 
fields  and   forests,   a   devotee   of   progressive      operation. 


(g)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

GOVERNOR    STUART    OF    VIRGIXIA 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BEEF 
CATTLE  IN  THE  EAST 


BY  MEADE  FERGUSON 

(Editor  of  the  Southern  Planter) 


MEAT  production  in  the  United  States 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population.  Our  imports  of  beef  in  the  fiscal 
years  1914  and  1915  were  actually'  greater 
than  our  exports,  therefore  the  production 
of  beef  in  this,  the  greatest  food-producing 
nation  in  the  world,  has  become  one  of  our 
serious  problems. 

Since  the  great  ranges  of  the  West  are 
fast  disappearing,  and  with  them  the  count- 
less number  of  beeves  which  were  annually 
thrown  upon  the  market  at  a  price  far  below 
that  which  was  possible  to  feed  cattle  on  the 
average  farm,  a  readjustment  of  conditions 
has  taken  place.  The  supply  of  beef  running 
short  of  the  ever-increasing  demand  caused 
prices  to  go  up,  and  the  beef  industry  grad- 
ually attracted  the  attention  of  small  land- 
holders and  eventually  must  be  supported  en- 
tirely by  them. 

There  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  United 
States  so  well  adapted,  under  present  condi- 
tions, to  the  economical  production  of  beef 
cattle  as  the  Eastern  and  Southeastern 
States. 

In  order  to  learn  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  these  States  the  future 
great  beef-producing  sections  of  America,  I 
have  been  glad  to  obtain  the  views  of  Gover- 
nor Henry  Carter  Stuart  of  Virginia,  who  is 
the  largest  and  most  successful  cattleman  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Governor  Stuart  owns 
55,000  acres  of  blue-grass  lands  in  southwest 
Virginia,  and  there  made  a  success  of  the 
cattle  business  even  before  the  ranges  of  the 
West  began  to  dwindle. 

"I  feed  my  cattle  four  months  and  graze 
them  eight  months,"  said  Governor  Stuart, 
"They  go  direct  from  the  pasture  to  New 
York,  where  they  top  the  market  during 
August,  September,  October,  and  November. 
I  do  not  buy  concentrates  of  any  kind  for 
winter  feeding,  but  allow  the  cattle  to  run 
on  pasture  during  the  winter  and  feed  them  a 
ration  of  hay,  corn  stover,  and  corn.  The 
corn   is  grown  by  tenants  who  contract  to 
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grow  and   feed   it  at  so   much   per  bushel. 

"By  a  crop  rotation  in  which  legumes  pre- 
dominate, I  have  been  able  to  increase  the 
yield  of  corn  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  by 
the  use  of  ground  limestone,  manure,  and  re- 
seeding  have  greatly  increased  the  capacity 
of  the  pasture. 

"For  my  supply  of  feeders  I  depend  upon 
buying  yearlings  and  calves  from  smaller 
farmers  who  practise  a  diversified  system  of 
farming  and  keep  a  number  of  native  and 
grade  cows.  These  cows  are  bred  to  pure- 
bred beef  sires  and  produce  an  excellent  type 
of  beef  animals,  which  are  hardy  and  read- 
ily take  on  flesh  when  turned  on  blue-grass 
pastures. 

"The  production  of  calves  and  feeders,  as 
well  as  baby  beef,  on  the  small  farms  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly,  and  is  the  more  impor- 
tant phase  of  beef  production  in  the  East. 
Without  this  supply  of  feeders  the  larger 
beef  producers  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. The  small  farmers  in  the  East,  who 
are  practising  more  and  more  a  diversified 
system  of  farming,  now  make  it  a  point  to 
fatten  for  the  market  one  load  or  more  of 
beeves  each  year,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  present  prices,  will  be  augmented  as  time 
goes  on. 

"Every  eiifort  is  being  made  in  Virginia 
and  the  Southern  States  to  encourage  stock- 
raising  on  small  farms.  Live-stock  associa- 
tions are  being  formed  in  the  different  coun- 
ties and  pure-bred  sires  have  been  procured 
in  great  numbers, — nearly  a  hundred  Short 
Horns  in  my  county.  This  general  introduc- 
tion of  better  blood  is  helping  very  materially 
to  solve  the  beef  problem. 

"Many  portions  of  the  Piedmont  and 
Tidewater  sections  of  the  East  are  favorable 
to  production  of  beef  on  farms.  The  native 
grasses  furnish  good  pasturage  through  a 
long  season.  In  these  sections  alfalfa,  clo- 
ver, cow  peas,  and  soy  beans  grow  to  per- 
fection. It  might  be  mentioned  here  that 
it  is  now  generally  believed  in  this  section 
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that  soy  bean  meal  or  cake  is  a  better  concen- 
trate than  cotton-seed  meal. 

"In  the  Piedmont  and  Tidewater  sections 
of  Virginia  and  the  South  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  soy  beans  which  can  be  pro- 
duced. This  section  is  also  the  home  of  the 
silo.  Taking  all  of  these  things  in  considera- 
tion, the  mild  climate,  cheap  land  and  the 
ease  with  which  all  foodstuffs  can  be  grown, 
including  concentrates  and  plenty  of  native 
grasses,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  pos- 
sibilities of  economical  beef  production  in  the 
east  are  practically  unlimited." 

*  GEORGIA    AND    THE    CAROLINAS 

Knowing  that  Governor  Stuart  was  also 
interested,  if  not  the  leading  spirit,  in  an 
128,000-acre  tract  in  Georgia,  which  is  being 
developed  for  cattle-raising,  we  asked  the 
question.  What  about  beef  cattle  production 
south  of  Virginia — the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  for  instance?  "That,"  said  the 
Governor,  "is  a  little  different  from  Vir- 
ginia but  of  equal  importance  and  possibili- 
ties. True,  further  south,  we  have  the  small 
farmer,  who  is  now  learning  to  diversify  and 
is  breeding  the  native  cows  to  pure-bred  beef 
sires  and  getting,  therefore,  a  good  beef  ani- 
mal which  he  is  handling  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  small  farmers  in  Virginia. 

"The  long  growing  season,  with  plenty  of 
native  grass  and  the  ease  with  which  abun- 
dant forage  can  be  produced,  are  all  in  his 
favor. 

"At  the  present  time,  however,  the  South 
presents  a  beef-cattle  proposition  different 
from  any  other  section  of  our  country,  in 
that  there  we  have  ideal  range  conditions, 
far  superior  to  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  at  least,  for  breeding  purposes.  On 
our  range  in  Georgia,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  wild  grass  which  supports  the  native  cows 
the  year  round.  We  find  it  profitable,  how- 
ever, to  supplement  the  grass  during  the  sfiort 
season  with  a  light  forage  ration  for  a  period 
of  about  three  months.  By  doing  this,  our 
breeding  cows  are  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

"We  are  starting  on  the  range  with  na- 
tive cows.  These  are  to  be  bred  to  pure- 
bred sires  and  80  per  cent,  should  produce 
calves  every  year.  The  calves  when  they 
arrive  at  the  proper  age  will  be  shipped  fur- 
ther north,  where  they  will  be  grown  and 
fitted  for  the  market.  The  range  lands  of 
the  south,  when  developed  for  the  purpose, 


will  take  the  position  of  a  nursery  from 
which  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
calves  and  yearlings  and  eventually  feeders 
can  be  obtained  for  the  north  and  east. 

"Formerly  it  would  have  been  impractical 
to  have  attempted  to  raise  young  cattle  in 
the  South  for  shipping  and  fitting  for  mar- 
ket in  the  North  and  East  on  account  of  the 
cattle  tick  quarantine.  But  now  the  Federal 
and  State  authorities  have  the  tick  situation 
well  in  hand  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
short  while  when  the  tick  will  be  entirely 
eradicated.  Certainly  in  sections  where  pri- 
vate enterprises  cooperate  actively  with  the 
authorities. 

"Another  industry  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  cattle  on  the  ranges  is  sheep- 
raising.  The  cheap  native  ewes  bred  to  black- 
face sires  produce  fine  mutton  lambs.  These 
ewes  are  maintained  eight  months  in  the  year 
on  native  grasses  and  four  months  during 
lambing  season  on  green  crops  grown  on  the 
same  land  which  produces  feed  for  the  cattle. 
The  crop  being  harvested  in  early  fall  the 
land  is  sown  in  oats,  rape  or  rye,  thus  pro- 
ducing high-class  nourishment,  and,  in  fact, 
forced  feeding  on  land  which  has  already 
grown  the  forage  crop.  Along  in  December 
or  January  the  ewes  are  transferred  from 
the  range  to  these  oat  fields  where  they 
remain  until  the  lambs  are  marketed.  By 
this  method,  we  can  produce  first-class  mut- 
ton lambs  without  further  cost.  Needless  to 
say  the  wool  is  also  a  valuable  consideration. 

"On  our  range  in  Georgia  we  have  at 
present  5000  native  cows  and  2000  native 
ewes,  which  will  be  increased  to  15;000  cows 
and  5000  ewes.  In  breeding  the  native 
dams  to  purebred  sires,  we  will  continually 
grade  our  animals  up.  In  a  few  years  the 
herds  will  consist  entirely  of  good  grades, 
which  will  have  the  meat-producing  quali- 
ties of  the  sires  and  the  hardiness  of  the 
dams. 

"There  are  great  areas  of  land  in  the 
South  now  available  for  range  purposes 
which  can  be  had  at  a  very  low  price.  On 
this  land  we  find  growing  a  species  of  long- 
leaf  pine  which  does  not  affect  the  growth  of 
the  grass,  but  which  will  produce  timber 
sufficient  to  carry  the  purchase  price  of  the 
land. 

"When  these  range  lands  are  fully  util- 
ized, there  will  be  no  beef  problem  in  the 
East." 


A  STATESMAN  ON  RECORD 

THE  ADDRESSES  AND  PAPERS  OF  ELIHU  ROOT 


@  L'nderwuod  A;  UnderHood 

HON.   ELIHU   ROOT,   OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  the  field  of  public  affairs,  as  in  every 
other  field,  knowledge  must  be  made 
available  in  order  to  be  of  the  highest  serv- 
ice. Recent  events  have  shown  us  the  great 
need  of  accurate  knowledge  of  our  own  his- 
tory as  regards  foreign  relationships.  That 
history  has  been  made,  in  large  measure,  by 
individual  statesmen.  Under  our  system. 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  exercise 
a  larger  initiative  in  the  making  of  diplomatic 
history  and  in  the  direction  of  foreign  policy 
than  is  the  case  with  individual  executives  in 
any  other  important  country. 

Yet  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  just  what 
was  said  or  done  at  a  given  time  under  cer- 
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tain  historical  circumstances.  A  scholar  and 
editor  like  Mr.  Worthington  Ford,  there- 
fore, is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  giving 
us  even  at  this  late  day,  in  a  series  of  volumes 
entitled  "The  Writings  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,"  a  ready  opportunity  to  get  at  knowl- 
edge— ^which  otherwise  might  be  hard  for 
the  student  to  unearth — relating  to  the  dip- 
lomatic period  of  the  statesman  who,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  promulgated  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

A  more  immediate  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  editors  who  have  Conceived  the 
plan  and  are  carrying  out  the  work  of  giving 
us  the  principal  utterances  on  public  matters 
of  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root.  Previous  to  1898, 
Mr.  Root,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  New 
York  bar,  had  also  been  eminent  as  a  citizen 
and  a  publicist.  But  his  great  official  career 
began  at  the  time  of  our  W'ar  with  Spain, 
when  Mr.  McKinley  persuaded  him  to  be- 
come Secretary  of  War;  and  it  continued 
practically  unbroken  until  last  j'ear.  Mr. 
Root's  achievements  have  been  those  of  a 
statesman  of  the  highest  rank,  as  every  one 
is  aware ;  and  his  utterances  on  many  oc- 
casions have  been  noteworthy,  as  no  one 
would  deny.  Yet  he  was  regarded — during 
the  periods  of  his  memorable  service  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  as 
United  States  Senator — as  primarily  a  man 
of  deeds  rather  than  words.  He  was  not 
classed  with  those  statesmen  whose  chief 
function  is  to  expound  and  to  debate,  and  to 
influence  the  public  mind  by  incessant  plat- 
form appearances.  Mr.  Root  has  been  re- 
garded as  reticent  in  speech — never  prolific. 
His  career  has  been  that  of  a  "constructive" 
statesman — one  who  could  negotiate ;  could 
organize ;  could  quietly  achieve  the  solution 
of  difficult  problems. 

It  is,  therefore,  realized  by  very  few  peo- 
ple how  completely  through  his  periods  of 
official  life  he  was  also  recording  or  expound- 
ing the  things  that  he  was  endeavoring  to 
work  out  as  a  man  of  action.  Mr.  Root  has 
never  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  to  com- 
pose a  systematic  treatise  on  international 
law,  or  on  any  theme  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  has  written  reports,  made 
speeches,    prepared    lectures    and    addresses. 
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These  utterances  have  been  a  sort  of  by-prod- 
uct of  his  activities  in  the  field  of  statesman- 
ship. If  many  or  most  of  these  utterances 
had  somehow  been  destroyed^ f  they  "had 
never  been  preserved  in  print — the  loss 
would,  indeed,  have  been  great.  Yet  Mr. 
Root's  eminence  as  an  American  statesman 
would  have  been  secure,  because  his  achieve- 
ments have  been  wrought  into  the  fab- 
ric of  our  governmental  and  international 
history. 

Edmund  Burke's  fame  doubtless  rests  more 
upon  what  he  said  than  upon  what  he  did. 
He  would  have  had  a  place  in  English  his- 
tory even  if  his  great  Parliamentary  and 
forensic  addresses  had  not  been  preserved  for 
our  instruction  and  delight.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's was  a  determining  leadership  in  many 
important  decisions  and  policies  that  shaped 
the  course  of  events ;  but  he  was  even  more 
potent  as  the  f.rst  orator  and  debater  of  his 
time,  who  molded  and  led  the  public  opin- 
ion that  dominated  a  great  party,  by  means 
of  his  power  on  the  platform  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  own  Daniel 
Webster  was  greater  in  expression  than  in 
action ;  and  this  in  a  different  way  might  be 
said  of  Clay  and  Calhoun.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  the  rare  combination  of  talents 
which  made  him  capable  and'  responsible  in 
action  while  also  masterly  in  exposition. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
Grover  Cleveland  had  the  power  and  courage 
to  achieve  things  by  action  in  the  field  of 
statesmanship.  Jefferson's  conceptions  were 
the  greatest  of  his  day,  and  some  of  his  ac- 
tions, notably  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  are  of 
unmatched  importance  in  the  shaping  of  our 
destinies.  Primarily,  however,  he  was  an  ex- 
positor and  a  molder  of  opinion,  rather  than 
a  man  of  action. 

Many  public  men  participated  in  the 
American  period  that  was  shaped  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  with  Spain.  The  two  whose 
work  and  careers  will  stand  out  conspicuously 
when  the  facts  are  all  known  are  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Root.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
combined,  in  extraordinary  degree,  the 
power  to  influence  public  opinion,  through 
writings  and  speeches,  and  the  power  to 
achieve  results  when  holding  place  and 
power,  through  bold  and  constructive  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Root's  career  as  an  official  in  high 
executive  authority  covered  a  period  of  about 
ten  years,  and  almost  coincided  with  the 
larger  official  career  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Root  served  six  years  in  the 
Senate,  through  the  Taft  administration  and 


through  half  of  the  Wilson  administration. 

While  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Root 
brought  about  a  reorganization  of  the  army. 
But  because  our  army  was  in  occupation  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  War  Department  to 
regulate  the  administration  of  those  impor- 
tant regions.  Mr.  Root,  more  than  any  other 
man,  worked  out  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment that  had  to  be  solved  for  these  island 
territories.  Afterwards,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Root  set  for  himself  a  series  of 
undertakings  of  the  highest  importance. 
There  were  outlying  questions  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  having  to 
do  with  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries  and 
other  things.  All  these  issues  were  solved 
by  just  and  enlightened  methods,  or  were 
put  in  the  way  of  settlement.  There  were 
many  things,  in  general  and  in  detail,  that 
bore  upon  our  relations  with  the  republics  of 
Central  and  South  America.  In  this  field, 
also,  Mr.  Root  proved  himself  a  great  diplo- 
mat and  pacificator.  There  were  questions 
with  Japan,  in  the  treatment  of  which  Mr. 
Root,  as  Secretary,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  President  Roosevelt,  was  notably  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Root  is  now  in  private  life,  and  at  the 
very  zenith  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Per- 
haps the  most  distinct  of  all  the  expressions 
of  thoughtful  public  opinion  last  year  was 
that  which  called  for  Mr.  Root's  services 
again  at  the  Department  of  State.  Our  sys- 
tem of  party  government  is  unfortunate  in 
that  it  deprives  the  country,  at  critical  times, 
of  the  associated  services  of  its  best  and  most 
experienced  statesmen.  Ever  since  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war,  there  ought  to 
have  been  a  council  on  the  various  aspects  of 
international  policy,  to  advise  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  advise, 
though  not  to  overbear,  the  houses  of  Con- 
gress, Democratic  members  of  such  a  coun- 
cil should  have  been  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney, 
the  Hon,  Judson  Harmon,  and  the  Hon,  Al- 
ton B,  Parker,  with  others.  Among  Repub- 
lican members  should  have  been  Mr,  Root, 
Mr,  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Taft,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  Ja- 
pan, and  several  of  the  smaller  countries, 
have  from  the  outset  of  the  war  constantly 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  and  advice 
of  their  most  experienced  and  trusted  states- 
men. We  alone  have  been  deprived  of  coun- 
sel in  international  matters,  and  have  as  a 
result  been  imperiled  by  uncertain  policies, 
improvised  from  time  to  time,  and  guided  by 
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incidents  and  details,  rather  than  by  fore- 
sight and  by  accepted  principles  of  policy. 

What  the  country  has  lost  and  is  losing 
in  its  failure  to  retain  the  services  of  a  great 
international  statesman  like  Mr.  Root  is  the 
more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men  as  they  take  up  the  volumes 
now  appearing  one  after  another,  in  which 
are  collected  his  papers  and  addresses  made 
at  different  times  upon  public  questions. 
These  are  not  merely  incidental  or  casual. 
They  are  documents  of  high  authority,  and 
of  great  legal  and  historical  value.  The  edi- 
tors a^;e  Mr.  Robert  Bacon  and  Mr.  James 
Brown  Scott.  Mr.  Bacon  served  under  Mr. 
Root  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  suc- 
ceeded him  for  a  short  time  as  Secretary. 
Mr.  Scott  was  Counselor  of  the  State  De- 
partment, is  one  of  our  most  scholarly  au- 
thorities in  international  law,  and  for  va- 
rious reasons  is  better  qualified  than  anyone 
else  to  collect  and  edit  IVIr.   Root's  papers. 

Three  important  volumes  have  already  ap- 
peared, and  there  are  to  be  at  least  three 
more.  The  Harvard  University  Press  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  enterprise  and  good 
taste  in  publishing  these  volumes  and  in  giv- 
ing them  an  appropriate  form.  First  from 
the  press,  some  months  ago,  was  the  volume 
entitled  "Addresses  on  International  Sub- 
jects." Its  admirable  index  affords  a  means 
by  which  to  discover  how  fully  in  these  ad- 
dresses Mr.  Root  has  disclosed  his  views  up- 
on a  very  wide  range  of  topics  having  to  do 
with  diplomacy  and  foreign  affairs.  This 
volume  ends  with  that  speech  of  Mr.  Root's 
on  our  recent  IVIexican  and  German  diplo- 
macy that  was  delivered  in  New  York  in 
February  of  last  year  and  printed  in  the  Re- 
view OF  Reviews  just  one  year  ago.  It  con- 
tains addresses  and  speeches  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  on  our  treaty  with  Japan,  on  the 
Panama  questions,  on  our  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia, and  on  other  important  topics,  besides 
general  addresses  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
nations  and  the  principles  of  international 
law. 

There  next  appeared  a  volume  entitled 
"Addresses  on  Government  and  Citizenship," 
all  of  which  have  to  do  with  our  own  do- 
mestic politics.  Some  of  the  material  was 
given  as  university  lectures,  and  much  of  it 
grew  out  of  Mr.  Root's  important  work  in 
two  constitutional  conventions.  It  includes 
several  speeches  made  in  the  United  States 


Senate,  and  various  addresses  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice. 

The  "Military  and  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
United  States"  is  the  title  of  the  newest  vol- 
ume in  this  series.  It  deals  very  largely  with 
the  constructive  work  of  Mr.  Root  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  the  period  from  1898  to  1904. 
But  it  also  includes  some  important  speeches 
and  addresses  of  a  much  more  recent  period. 
Its  most  valuable  portions,  from  the  historical 
standpoint,  are  those  that  relate  to  our  Philip- 
pine policy,  while  it  also  contains  much  that 
is  essential  in  relation  to  Cuba. 

While  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Root  made 
a  memorable  tour  of  South  America,  deliver- 
ing a  series  of  addresses  in  southern  capitals. 
As  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  he  made  addresses  on  different  oc- 
casions. We  are  to  have,  therefore,  in  the 
near  future,  a  volume  entitled  "Central  and 
South  America  and  the  United  States," 
which  must  have  a  necessary  place  in  any  col- 
lection of  works  relating  to  American  history 
and  policy. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Root  was  chief  counsel  for 
the  United  States  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Arbitration.  In  1903  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  joint  tribunal  that  settled 
the  Alaska  Boundary  question.  He  and  Am- 
bassador Brjce  had  been  able  to  adjust  prac- 
tically all  questions  that  remained  unsettled 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  matters — especially  the  arbitrations — 
afford  the  material  for  another  of  the  forth- 
coming volumes. 

In  the  program  as  announced,  there  is  to 
be  a  sixth  volume,  entitled  "Political,  Histor- 
ical, and  Commemorative  Addresses."  This 
will  for  the  present,  it  may  be  supposed,  com- 
plete what  is  quite  beyond  praise  as  a  finely 
conceived  and  well-executed  project  of  edit- 
ing and  publishing.  Its  documentary  value 
gives  it  a  permanent  place  of  the  first  rank. 
That  so  well-considered  a  compilation  should 
appear  in  the  lifetime  of  a  statesman  is  al- 
most without  parallel.  Fortunately,  there  is 
good  reason  to  expect  that  Mr.  Root  will  pre- 
pare many  more  papers  and  addresses  of  per- 
manent value,  and  that  these  will  be  em- 
bodied in  future  volumes.  His  lifetime  of 
preparation  fits  him  in  a  high  degree  for  an. 
influential  part  in  the  discussions  of  inter- 
national policy  that  must  occupv  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world's  best  minds  during  the 
coming  decade. — A.  S. 
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THE  MESSIANIC  ERA.  OR  THE  RETURN  TO  EDEN 
(This  exceedingly  sumptuous  lunette  flashes  with  rich  color  from  the  leafy  screen  pendant  with  pomegranates, 
figs,  grapes,  gourds,  oranges  and  apples.  The  Young  Messiah  stands  in  the  center  of  the  painting  typifying  the 
purified  children  of  spirit  who  are  now  entering  into  the  "joy  of  the  Lord."  His  face  is  informed  with  majesty 
and  illumined  with  the  freshly  awakened  consciousness  of  the  glory  and  infinite  splendor  of  the  new  life  opening 
before  him) 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  MURAL 
DECORATIONS 


"  TUDAISM  and  Christianity"  is  the  offi- 
*l  cial  name  for  the  completed  mural  deco- 
rations executed  by  John  Singer  Sargent  that 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  upper  story  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  famous  young  portrait  painter  was  ap- 
proached by  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  & 
White,  who  arranged  that  he  should  deco- 
rate the  stairways  and  halls  leading  to  the 
special  libraries  of  the  new  Library  Building 
in  Copley  Square. 

The  major  part  of  the  entire  vvork  is  now 
in  place,  and  in  five  years  we  shall  see  the 
completion  of  the  final  details  of  the  most 
marvelous  assemblage  of  mural  paintings  in 
this  country,  fitly  enshrined,  as  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Coburn  says  in  the  American  Magazine 
of  Art,  "within  a  palace  of  democratic  learn- 
ing." The  public  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  earlier  paintings  representing  the 
theme  "Judaism."  The  tremendous  "Frieze 
of  the  Prophets,"  great  "Astarte,"  "Moloch," 
and  the  Eg}^ptian  deities,  Isis,  Osiris,  and 
Horus,  are  incorporated  among  the  perma- 
nent art  images  and  memories  of  our  minds. 
The  new  section,  "Christianity,"  pictures  the 
"Dogma  of  Redemption."     In  "The  Ancilla 


Madonna,"  we  have  represented  the  beauty 
of  divine  motherhood.  The  tender  protective 
manner  in  which  the  Virgin  holds  her  child 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  statue  in 
Padua,  the  Donatello  Madonna.  Over  this 
Madonna  hangs  the  large  pariel  "The  Five 
Joyful  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary."  The  most 
magnificent  figure  is  the  Mater  Dolorosa  or 
Madonna  of  Sorrows.  This  painting  has 
been  called  a  "noble  example  of  the  Spanish 
manner."  The  figure  stands  enwrapped  in 
the  splendor  of  gloom,  behind  a  screen  of 
candles.  Below  her  feet  is  the  crescent  moon 
and  thrust  in  her  heart  are  seven  swords,  the 
"Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin."  Above  her 
head  is  the  panel  "The  Five  Sorrowful  IVlys- 
teries  of  the  Rosary."  The  three  lunettes 
are:  "The  Messianic  Era  or  The  Return  to 
Eden,"  "Judgment"  and  "Gog  and  Magog." 
The  last  is  the  Old  Testament  conception  of 
the  chaotic  cataclysm  when  the  destruction 
of  the  earth  takes  place  and  the  glory  of 
mankind  and  the  universe  conies  to  an  end. 
Two  warriors  in  mortal  combat,  horses, 
chariots,  broken  temples  and  shattered  shrines 
fall  downward  into  the  abyss  of  space. 
Against   the  sickly  green   of  Saturn's   rings, 
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illumined  by  the  flare  of 
a  dying  comet,  a  vulture 
broods  to  typify  the  ex- 
ultation of   cosmic  death. 

The  movement  of  the 
decorations  as  a  whole  is 
superb.  They  are  a  pag- 
eant of  darkness  and  light, 
sin  an^  righteousness,  or- 
der and  chaos:  in  sculp- 
ture and  in  pigment  they 
portray  the  flux  of  spiri- 
tual power  that  adjusts 
the  elements  of  life  for- 
ever in  eternal  opposition 
that  from  them  organic 
life  may  spring  forth. 
■  The  authorized  literary 
presentation  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's work,  written  by 
Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  will 
be  found  in  the  Art  Cata- 
logue of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library. 

The  close  observer  will 
find  multiplicate  diversity 
in  the  formal  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  decorations. 
Much  of  this  has  been 
actually  modeled  by  Mr. 
Sargent.    The  boldness  of 
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his   use    of   materials    to    ef-       ©lylti  by  Boston  rubllc  Lltirary  Kmployees'  \W\\- 

eflt    Association   and    by    the   Trustees    of    Boston 
Public  Library 

THE    MATER   DOLOROSA 


feet  designs  and  enhance 
brilliant  color  schemes  is 
exceedingly  interesting. 
Individual  parts  are  mod- 
eled in  plaster  and  painted, 
strips  of  heavily  gilded 
ribbed  canvas  are  super- 
imposed in  certain  places 
to  bring  out  high  lights; 
in  fact  almost  every  device 
known  to.  m  u  r  a  1  art  fs 
used  to  advantage  in  these 
magnificent  decorations. 

The  fact  that  Sargent 
laid  aside  more  remunera- 
tive labor  to  toil  as  pa- 
tiently as  any  artisan 
might  upon  this  work 
gives  it  a  special  appeal 
to  our  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation. It  is  the  gift 
of  his  genius  to  America, 
an  inspiration  to  all  and 
particularly  to  the  young, 
who,  as  they  ascend  the 
stairways  to  the  halls  of 
learning,  will  reflect  the 
brightness  and  glory  of 
these  idealistic  paintings 
in  the  enthusiasm  and 
achievement  of  their  eager 
minds. 
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THE  JUDGMENT 
(Mr.  Sargent  has  conceived  this  lunette  after  the  dogma  oif  the  Christian  Church.  If  the  literal  figuration  of 
the  Angel  of  Judgment  weighing  the  bodies  of  resurrected  mortals  is  repcHant,  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  it  is 
rather  the  symbolic  presentation  of  the  eternal  weighing  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  perpetual  division  by  the  will 
lof  opposing  forces  in  the  mind  of  man.  Below  the  Angel  of  Judgment,  the  de^  are  ])luckcd  from  their  long 
sleep  by  a  demon,  and  another  demon  thrusts  into  the  hell  fire"  that  flames  above  and  below,  those  who  have  been 
found  wanting.     To  tlie  left  the  angels  with  halos  receive  the  redeemed) 
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ARMED  NEUTRALITY  LEAGUES 


WRITING  in  the  Survey  (New  York) 
for  February  10,  Professor  Carlton 
J.  H.  Hayes,  of  Columbia  University,  re- 
calls to  our  attention  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  when 
France  and  Spain  were  at  war  with  England, 
the  neutral  nations  were  so  restricted  in  trade 
by  the  seizure  of  merchant  vessels  and  the 
proclamation  of  "paper"  blockades,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  their 
situation  became  intolerable  and  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Portu- 
gal formed  an  Armed  Neutrality  League, 
which  made  these  three  demands: 

( 1 )  Free  passage  of  neutral  ships  from 
port  to  port  and  along  the  coasts  of  combat- 
ant nations ; 

(2)  Inviolability  of  an  enemy's  goods  In 
neutral  ships,  with  the  exception  of  such 
goods  as  were  contraband  of  war; 

(3)  Exact  definition  of  a  blockaded  port, 
a  merely  nominal  (paper)  blockade,  that  is, 
one  not  enforced  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
ships  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of  the  specified 
harbor  being  declared  inadmissible. 

This  Armed  Neutrality  League  did  not 
have  sufficient  naval  strength  to  put  its  de- 
crees in  full  force  in  every  case;  but  at  least 
it  won  recognition  of  its  principles  from 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States,  which  formed  one  group  of  belliger- 
ents. Professor  Hayes  also  remarks  that  it 
brought  about  abatement  of  English  preten- 
sions in  some  degree. 

Later,  during  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  neutrals  were  confront- 
ed with  a  similar  situation.  The  United 
States,  in  defending  its  neutral  commerce,  al- 
most came  to  blows  with  France  and  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  same  struggle  actually  did 
come  to  blows  with  Great  Britain.  In  1800, 
while  the  Franco-British  conflict  was  going 
on,  the  Baltic  powers  revived  their  armed 
neutrality  of  twenty  years  before ;  but  they 
were  not  able  to  resist  British  attacks  and 
Mch.— 6 


w.ithin  a  few  months  the  League  was  bro- 
ken up. 

Professor  Hayes  thinks,  however,  that  the 
subsequent  results  of  these  Armed  Neutral- 
ity Leagues  of  1780  and  1800  were  impor- 
tant. Neutral  sentiment  was  cr\'stallized  and 
Great  Britain  was  made  to  give  her  atten- 
tion to  demands  for  the  revision  of  the  rules 
of  naval  warfare.  If  such  demands  had  come 
from  any  single  member  of  the  League  they 
would  probably  have  been  ignored.  In  the 
Paris  Declaration  of  1856,  and  in  the  Lon- 
don Declaration  of  1909,  Great  Britain  gave 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Armed 
Neutralities, 

If,  in  the  present  world  crisis,  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  United  States  and 
other  neutral  powers  to  form  a  similar 
league,  the  procedure  might  well  have  been 
somewhat  as  follows:  First  of  all  a  decla- 
ration of  principles  would  have  been  agreed 
upon,  and  for  a  manifesto  of  this  sort  Pro- 
fessor Hayes  finds  abundant  precedent  in  in- 
ternational law  and  usage.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  at  least  four  points  would  be 
covered  by  such  a  declaration  :  ( 1 )  Con- 
traband ;  (2)  Blockade;  (3)  Convoy;  and 
(4)  Submarine  Warfare.  The  first  three 
were  defined  quite  acceptably  to  neutrals  in 
the  London  Declaration  of  1909.  Though 
never  formally  ratified  by  the  powers,  these 
declarations  were  signed  at  the  time  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Japan,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

The  regulation  of  submarine  warfare 
would  probably  involve  new  applications  of 
old  principles,  such  as  the  immunity  of  un- 
armed merchantmen  from  attack  unless  they 
resisted  search  or  attempted  to  run  away ;  the 
inviolability  of  non-contraband  goods  on 
neutral  merchantmen ;  and  the  safeguarding 
of  the  lives  of  non-combatants.  The  en- 
forcement of  such  principles  would  clearly 
operate  as  a  restriction  on  the  methods  of  sub- 
marine warfare  now  employed  by  Germany. 
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GARDNER  AND  PREPAREDNESS 


CONGRESSMAN  AUGUSTUS  PEA- 
BODY  GARDNER  of  Massachusetts, 
doughty  and  well-prepared  champion  of  Pre- 
paredness with  a  capital  P,  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  sketch  by  William  Hard  in 
Collier's  for  February  3. 

Yankee,  descendant  of  New  England  ship- 
builders. Harvard  graduate,  son-in-law  to 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  representing  the  region 
carrying  th'C  traditions  of  the  Choates,  Storjs, 
and  Pickerings,  Gardner  has  a  classic  Massa- 
chusetts background.  Nevertheless,  his  dis- 
trict is  such  as  to  make  him  an  advocate  of 
immigration  restriction,  and  when  it  comes 
to  statistics  on  Slovaks  and  Slovenes,  Gard- 
ner is  there  with  "the  goods." 

For  eight  consecutive  terms  Gardner  has 
been  representing  the  Sixth  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, also  running  for  Governor  in 
1913,  and  coming  through  that  experiment 
-^in  his  own  words — "the  worst  beaten  man 
that  ever  ran." 

The  man  Mr.  Hard  presents  to  us  is  a 
robust,  busy,  alert,  candid,  fearless,  and  effi- 
cient Congressman  of  the  modern  school,  who 
card-indexes  all  his  constituents  and  knows 
just  what  each  of  them  is  interested  in,  so 
that  he  doesn't  make  the  mistake  of  sending 
nasturtium  seeds  to  the  deep-sea  fisherman  or 
dairy  documents  to  the  dweller  in  a  tenement. 
This  is  the  secret  of  his  popularity. 

"If  you  want  to  be  independent,"  says 
Gardner,  "if  you  Avant  to  indulge  yourself 
in  the  luxury  now  and  then  of  being  a  bit 
unpopular,  you  must  keep  in  touch  with  all 
the  votes  in  your  own  party,  and  you  must 
also  try  to  be  on  good  terms,  if  you  can, 
with  a  few  thousand  votes  in  the  other 
party." 

And  his  office  in  Washington  shows  an 
organization  equipped  for  the  job.  Here  is 
Hard's  picture  of  it: 

You  open  a  door  in  one  of  the  partitions,  and 
you  at  once  see  and  hear  Gardner's  daily  routine 
statesmanship  in  full  battle  action.  Where  is 
the  repose  of  the  ordinary  congressional  office 
manned  or  womaned  by  a  reposeful  solitary 
secretary  picking  out  a  quiet  letter  on  a  subdued 
typewriter?  Here  are  four  typewriters  firing 
salvos,  with  mounds  of  ammunition  lying  beside 
them.  Here  are  three  secretaries  (headed  by 
"Tony,"  whom  you  come  to  know  later  more 
completely  as  Wilfred  W.  Lufkin),  and  also  two 
junior  officers  of  a  rank  lower  than  secretary  and 
also  two  midshipmen  lads  who  are  piling  argu- 
ments into  mail  bags.  On  all  sides  rise  tiers 
and  turrets  of  filing  cases  marked  "Seed  Requests 


1909"  and  "Seed"  Requests  1916,"  and  "Prepared- 
ness Requests"  and  "Preparedness  Manual  Re- 
quests" and  so  on,  mingled  with  fifty-foot  shelves 
of  large  books  which  were  originally  filled  with 
blank  pages  but  which  are  now  filled  with  pasted 
clippings  on  "Fisheries"  and  "Immigration"  and 
one  thing  and  another,  mingled  again  with 
drawers  containing  all  sorts  of  card  lists  of  all 
sorts  of  classified  persons,  and  rounded  off 
finally  with  addressograph  machinery  and  heaps 
of  envelopes  about  to  be  dispatched  apparently  to 
everybody  in  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional  District. 

A  "political  department  store"  is  Mr. 
Hard's  characterization  of  Congressman 
Gardner's  office,  where  the  diverse  wants  of 
a  varied  constituency  are  conscientiously  ca- 
tered to.  And  this  conscientiousness  extends 
to  the  signing  by  his  personal  pen  of  some 
hundred  letters  a  day,  for  while  he  does  not 
dictate  every  letter  he  insists  on  seeing  that  it 
is  right  and  affixing  his  signature  to  it  him- 
self. 

"And  while  he  sits  In  his  office  busily  en- 
gaged in  this  dailj'  grind,  we  see: 

A  tight-coopered  barrel  of  a  man,  rounded  but 
hard-beaten,  deep  through  the  chest  and  thick 
through  the  fists,  with  a  complexion  total  gules, 
which  is  polite  heraldic  language  for  red  all  over. 
His  nose  is  long  and  thoroughly  fortified,  up  and 
down,  with  the  cartilage  one  needs  in  resisting 
the  insubordinations  of  a  bucko  mate.  His  eye 
is  blue — a  weather  blue — with  the  puckers  about 
it  that  tell  of  sun  and  wind.  His  lips — there  wc 
perhaps  begin  to  see  several  generations  of  com- 
fort— are  full.  They  are  the  lips  of  a  man  who 
has  lived  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  amply. 
But  they  are  also  extraordinarily  firm-pressed — 
the  lips  of  a  man  who  has  met  even  civilization 
combatively.  And  his  chin  is  massive,  with 
creases  in  it,  commanding  ones. 

Gardner  may  be  the  possessor  of  inherited 
wealth,  brought  up  amid  the  refinements  of 
New  England  culture,  but  he  can  take  care 
of-  himself  on  "the  trails  and  rivers  of  the 
great  woods  as  ably  as  any  of  his  pioneer 
ancestors."  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
Mr.  Gardner  served  as  captain  and  assistant 
adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  James 
H.  Wilson.  Physically  sturdy,  he  is  also 
mentally  keen,  and  bold  and  ready  in  debate. 
These  qualities  have  been  amply  demon- 
strated in  his  battle  for  the  preparedness  of 
our  arm}?^  and  navy,  a  fight  which  has  won 
for  Gardner  national*  prominence.  And  he 
fights  with  facts  and  sticks  to  his  guns,  es- 
pecially that  16-inch  gun  on  Sandy  Hook, 
destined  for  Panama,  for  which  nobody  had 
ever  built  a  carriage. 
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Why  wasn't  that  carriage  built?  Why?  Facts 
and  questions.  Facts  and  questions.  Thousands 
of  them.  Indexes  to  them.  Manuals  carrying 
them  in  extract  to  debating  societies  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Alabama  and  Oregon.  Toil.  More 
toil.  And  never  a  despair.  And  never  a 
heroism. 

But  occasionally  a  laugh  results  from  his 
preparedness  researches.  As,  for  instance, 
when  Gardner  discovered  and  told  the  pub- 
lic the  meaning  of  a  battleship  "in  ordinary" 
and  a  battleship  "in  reserve."  "In  ordinary,' 
he  said,  is  "scrap-heap  common"  and  "in 
reserve"  is  "scrap-heap  pre- 
ferred." 

To     sum     up,     says     Mr. 
Hard: 

Augustus    Pea  body    Gardner, 
a    hard-headed,    hard-hitting 
man,     whose     principal     occupa- 
tion   is    daring    the    electorate    of 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts  to  catch  him  napping  and 
fire  him,  but  whose  mere  self-respect  and  native 
courage    are    constantly    getting    him    into    fights, 
whereupon   he  fires   all  guns — 12-inch  and  spit — 
till    the    decks    are    awash    and    would    rather    go 
down  to  the  strains  of  "This  Is  the  End  of  a  Per- 
fect Day"   than  "My   Country,  'Tis  of  Thee"  for 
fear    somebody    might    think    Augustus    Peabody 
Gardner  was  thinking  himself  noble  about  it. 


HON.    A.    p.    GARDNER    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


BOHEMIA'S  FUTURE 


THE  reply  of  the  Entente  Allies  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  note  referred  to  the  lib- 
eration of  Czecho-Slovalcs  from  foreign  dom- 
ination. This  reference  seems  to  have  caused 
some  surprise  in  England  and  possibly  also 
in  the  United  States;  but  if  we  may  accept 
a  statement  made  by  the  New  Europe,  a 
magazine  published  in  London,  France, 
which  has  been  keenly  interested  in  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  Czech  national  cause  ever 
since  the  days  when  a  Bohemian  King  fell  at 
Crecy,  was  already  prepared  for  such  a  dec- 
laration. 

The  Temps  (Paris),  of  January  2,  con- 
tains an  editorial  article  on  "Bohemia  and 
the  Entente."  After  remarking  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  pass  over  the  sufferings  of  Bohe- 
mia in  silence,  the  writer  saj's: 

Little  is  said  of  Bohemia,  because  everyone  is 
agreed  upon  her  rights  and  her  hopes;  because 
in  each  of  the  Allied  countries  it  is  considered 
that  victory  will  restore  independence  to  that 
vigorous  nation  which,  under  the  German  heel, 
has  given  such  fine  proofs  of  vitality,  alike  in 
the  economic  and  the  intellectual  sphere.  There 
are  so  many  disputed  points  which  cry  out  for 
comment,  that  those  which  are  a  matter  of  course 


are  neglected.     This  is   a  mistake,  for   Germany 
neglects  nothing. 

The  writer  then  discusses  the  repressive 
regime  established  in  Bohemia  during  the 
war  and  the  tendency  of  the  new  Austrian 
premier  to  tempt  the  Czechs  into  submission 
to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  by  promising  mild- 
er government  and  holding  out  a  vague  pros- 
pect of  concessions  similar  to  those  promised 
to  Poland,  this  French  editor  declares  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  urge  the  Czechs  to  stand 
firm  on  the  difficult  and  isolated  path  that 
they  have  chosen.  "It  is  also  necessary  that 
in  their  sore  trial  Ave  should  bring  them  the 
succor  of  a  definite  statement ;  we  must  tell 
them  before  the  world  what  we  think,  and 
since  we  are  resolved  to  make  Bohemia  free 
we  must  leave  our  resolution  half  unsaid.  In 
a  word,  we  must  have  the  courage  of  our 
friendships  and  of  our  ideas,  and  to  this  peo- 
ple which  is  suffering,  and  whom  others  are 
trying  to  dupe  by  exploiting  its  sufferings, 
we  must  cry  from  afar:  "Wait  for  us,  we 
are  coming ;  don't  weaken !"  That  this  ar- 
ticle should  have   received  prominence   in   a 
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representative  French  newspaper  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  publication  of  the  note  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  regarded  by  the  New  Europe 
as  highly  significant. 

A  correspondent  in  Iowa,  who  has 
brought  these  comments  to  our  attention,  la- 
ments the  fact  that  in  this  country  the  geo- 
graphical, educational,  industrial,  and  polit- 
ical conditions  of  Bohemia,  which  is  known 
as    the    granary    of    Austria-Hungary,    and 


which  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turies was  a  nucleus  of  European  culture  and 
science,  are  almost  unknown.  While  the 
Bohemian  people  are  taxed,  he  says,  to  the 
very  limit  of  existence,  and  many  of  their 
best  men  and  women  persecuted,  imprisoned, 
or  sentenced  to  death  without  conviction,  it 
is  seldom  that  a  voice  is  raised  in  their  be- 
half or  accurate  information  given  as  to  their 
present  situation. 


RECUPERATION  AFTER  WAR 


A  PROTEST  against  the  abandonment 
of  the  traditional  ideals  of  the  non- 
Teutonic  peoples  is  voiced  by  Signor  Giu- 
seppe Prato  in  La  Riforma  Sociale.  While 
freely  admitting  the  wonderful  results  at- 
tained by  German  science  and  organization, 
he  believes  that  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
stern  school  of  experience  can  best  be  ap- 
plied, when  war  has  ceased,  by  preserving  the 
pliancy  and  the  spirit  of  independent  initia- 
tive that  distinguish  the  Latins,  Slavs  and 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The  writer  finds,  however,  that  one  of  the 
dominant  ideas  evoked  by  the  many  search- 
mgs  of  conscience  to  which  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
worlds  have  been  led  by  the  great  crisis,  is 
the  obligation  to  give  to  the  post-bellum  so- 
cial life  a  more  positively  scientific  content, 
fully  aware  as  they  are  of  the  valuable  ele- 
ments of  well-being,  expansion,  and  resist- 
ance that  the  Teutonic  foes  have  been  able 
to  draw  from  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and 
effective  training  and  a  scientific  utilization 
of  all  human  faculties. 

If  this  is  eminently  true  of  the  technolog- 
ical branches,  in  whose  progress  the  growing 
"mastery  of  man  over  nature  is  affirmed,  it 
is  even  more  true  of  that  department  of 
knowledge  which  has  for  its  field  the  study 
of  the  factors  and  incentives  whence  the 
multiple  mechanical  applications  of  science 
derive   their   influence,    direction   and   vigor. 

Nevertheless,  Signor  Prato  urges  that  this 
adoption  of  what  has  been  proved  excellent 
in  the  Teutonic  world  must  be  held  in  re- 
straint. With  the  imitative  instinct  of  the 
crowd,  and  not  only  of  the  illiterate  crowd, 
in  regard  to  whatever  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
arnple  of  triumphant  material  power,  or 
of  tangible  success,  such  a  depth  of  quite 
unconscious  servility  was  reached  that  the 
social  progress  of  the  nations  was  measured 


by  their  grade  of  approximation  to  the  re- 
vered model. 

To  what  a  dangerous  degree  the  humble 
renunciation  of  the  best  native  traditions  had 
been  carried  by  the  predestined  victims  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  easily  observable 
to-day  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  that  the  very 
persons  who  most  acrimoniously  protest 
against  the  pretended  intellectual  supremacy 
of  Germany,  and  would  wish  to  have  the 
very  name  of  German  science  erased  from 
our  schools  and  from  our  studies,  the  pro- 
moters of  anti-German  leagues,  whose  exal- 
tation finds  expression  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  front,  all  those  who  favor  a  policy 
of  commercial  non-intercourse  against  Ger- 
many render  homage,  in  the  plans  they  ad- 
vocate, to  the  very  superiority  they  take  so 
much  pains  to  deny. 

In  comparison  with  such  dreams  of  tarifif 
barriers,  of  tyrannical  social  laws,  the  auto- 
cratic and  aggressive  ideal  of  German  capital- 
ism seems  a  monument  of  good  sense,  if  we 
except  some  exaggerations  born  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  war. 

In  conclusion,  Signor  Prato  declares  that 
now,  just  as  immediately  after  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  the  recuperation  of  Europe  must 
be  sought  in  an  economic  policy  emancipated 
from  all  prejudices  and  from  all  hindrances, 
one  capable  of  extracting  from  the  resources 
and  energies  that  remain  the  greatest  possible 
results. 

This  is  the  precise  antithesis  of  the  pro- 
grams thought  out  at  Paris  Conferences  or 
elaborated  in  war  legislation.  For  no  coun- 
try will  this  be  more  true  than  for  Italy, 
where  the  only  prompt  remedy  for  the  ex- 
haustion of  her  already  scant  wealth  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fullest  utilization  of  her 
man-power,  the  one  great  treasure  that  will 
still  be  left  her,  one  that  is,  however,  the  pri- 
mordial element  of  all  economic  progress. 
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CANADA'S  WAR  MINISTER  OF 

FINANCE 


PRIOR  to  the  "reciprocity"  campaign  of 
1911  the  present  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance,  Sir  Thomas  White,  had  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Liberal  party.  Joining  the 
Conservatives  on  the  reciprocity  issue  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  who 
gave  him  the  treasury  portfolio  as  in  some 
sort  a  recognition  of  the  Liberals  who  had 
bolted  from  their  party.  Sir  Thomas  White 
has  now  held  this  portfolio  for  more  than 
five  years — the  latter  half  of  that  period  full 
of  the  administrative  perplexities  and  bur- 
dens incident  to  the  war. 

In  the  Canadian  Magazine  (Toronto)  for 
February  a  brief  sketch  of  Dominion  war 
finance  and  of  Sir  Thomas  White's  relation 
thereto  is  contributed  by  William  Lewis  Ed- 
monds. It  appears  that  when  the  war  broke 
out  the  Finance  Minister  was  faced  by  seri- 
ous domestic  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
dem.anded  his  utmost  endeavors.  Although 
great  public  expenditures  had  been  under- 
taken the  government's  revenue  was  declin- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  At  the  special  session 
of  Parliament  immediately  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  increased  duties  were  imposed 
on  various  commodities  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  revenue,  and  with  a  similar  object 
in  view  excise  rates  were  increased.  Parlia- 
ment also  provided  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  Dominion  notes  which  might  be 
issued  against  gold ;  for  temporarily  sus- 
pending the  gold  basis  of  circulation  in  or- 
der to  make  notes  legal  tender,  and  for  a 
war  credit  of  $50,000,000.     ' 

These  measures,  however,  proved  insuf- 
ficient, and  in  1915  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  introduce  others,  chief 
of  which  was  an  increase  of  from  5  Xo  lYz 
per  cent,  in  customs  duties.  So  great  was 
the  revenue  produced  by  this  bill  that  in  his 
last  budget  speech  Sir  Thomas  White  re- 
ported an  increase  of  no  less  than  $19,000,- 
000  in  the  national  revenues.  For  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  that  revenue 
will  exceed  expenditure  by  $50,000,000. 

Equally  successful  have  been  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  raise  money  through  loans. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 
British  monev  market  Sir  Thomas  White 
borrowed  $45,000,000  in  New  York  in 
August,' 1915 — the  first  time  that  a  Canadian 
Finance  Minister  had  ever  called  on  the 
American  metropolis  for  funds.     He  paid  5 


SIR   THOMAS    WHITE,     CANADIAN     MINISTER    OF 
FINANCE 

per  cent,  and  this  rate  was  regarded  as 
high,  but  a  few  months  later  Great  Britain 
and  the  Allies  had  to  pay  the  same  rate  for 
the  half-billion  dollar  loan  that  was  floated 
in  the  same  market.  During  the  eleven 
months  ended  in  November,  1916,  Canada 
was  able  to  borrow  nearly  $304,000,000,  of 
which  nearly  $193,000,000  was  obtained  in 
the  United   States. 

Sir  Thomas  White's  domestic  loans  are 
regarded  as  even  more  successful  than  those 
that  he  negotiated  in  New  York.  He  first 
asked  the  people  of  Canada  to  subscribe  $50,- 
000,000  and  that  subscription  was  more 
than  doubled.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
Canada  had  an  adverse  trade  balance  of 
$180,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1916  the  balance  was  in  Canada's  favor 
to  the  extent  of  $249,000,000.  Mr.  Ed- 
monds explains  that  if  Canada  had  attempted 
to  borrow  large  sums  at  home  when  the 
trade  balance  was  so  enormously  against 
her  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  ship 
gold  out  of  the  country.  By  waiting  to 
float  a  domestic  loan  until  a  favorable  trade 
balance   had   been    brought   about,   this   con- 
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tingency  was  prevented,  so  that  to-day  Can- 
ada holds  more  gold  than  she  did  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  has  been  able  to 
float  a  second  domestic  loan  of  $100,000,000. 
Not  only  has  Canada  provided  for  her 
own  necessities,  but  she  has  assisted  in  es- 
tablishing a  line  of  credit  to  facilitate  the 


financing  of  orders  placed  In  Canada  by 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies.  This  line  of 
credit  now  amounts  to  $250,000,000. 

Sir  Thomas  is  described  as  a  man  not 
moved  by  impulses,  but  rather  as  cool,  cal- 
culating, and  like  the  man  from  Missouri  in 
his  desire  to  be  "shown." 


PROTECTION  OF  STEAMSHIPS  AGAINST 

SUBMARINES 


ADMIRAL  DEGOUY,  who  is  the  Ma- 
han  of  modern  France,  contributes  to 
the  Revue  des  Deux  JMondes  another  of  his 
able  articles  on  the  naval  problems  of  the 
war — this  time  on  the  vital  subject  of  the 
measures  which  can  be  taken  to  protect  liners, 
and  steamships  carrying  war  supplies  or 
troops,  against  submarine  attack.  Admiral 
Degouy  proceeds  on  the  wise  plan  of  seeking 
no  general  solutions;  of  studying  each  sepa- 
rate case  and  judging  it  on  its  merits.  He 
begins  with  attacks  like  that  against  the 
Sussex,  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and,  after 
detailing    the   secondary    means    of    defense, 


t'liuto  from    KaUie  &   lUilnii 

THE    SUBMARINE   TRANSPORT    "kANGAROO" 

TORPEDOED    AT    FUNCHAL 

(She  was  built  to  transport  submarines.      When  torpedoed 
was  on  a  trip  to  the  south  of  Africa  from  France) 


reaches  the  basic  conclusion  that  what  is 
really  needed,  what  will  really  be  efifective, 
is:  The  destruction  of  the  German  submarine 
base  at  Zeebrugge,  near  Ostend,  on  the  Bel- 
gian coast. 

He  next  considers  the  torpedoing  of  muni- 
tion ships  near  Archangel,  in  the  Arctic ;  the 
proper  defense  here,  he  says.  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  armament  for  the  munition  ships  and 
the  use  of  convoys,  not  over  the  whole  course 
between  Scotland  and  the  North  Cape,  but 
at  both  ends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  successful 
attack,  by  Russian  torpedo  boats  coming  from 
Archangelsk,  on  German  submarines  oper- 
ating in  the  Varanger  Fjord. 

Admiral  Degouy  then  considers  the  mid- 
Atlantic,  and  here  it  will  be  well  to  quote: 

In  this  vast  field  of  activity,  which,  a  year  ago, 
appeared  sealed  even  to  the  largest  German 
submersibles,  there  have  appeared  (perhaps  we 
may  say,  have  established  themselves)  the  newest 
types  of  submarines  from  the  German  yards  (the 
Sch'ichau,  Vulkan,  and  Germania,  the  last  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Krupp  works)  ;  this  can  no  longer  be 
questioned,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Deutsch- 
land  and  the  11-$^  on  the  littoial  of  the  United 
States.  Further,  ^^'ashington  has  notified  the 
Mexican  Government  of  the  presence  of  German 
submarines  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  These  sub- 
marines have  as  their  special  mission  to  cut  off 
the  English  from  their  communications  with  the 
oil  centers  in  Mexico  and  Texas.  And  the  New 
York  Herald,  well  informed  on  these  questions, 
adds  that  the  tank  ships  which,  up  to  the  present, 
have  not  been  molested  in  the  Atlantic,  will  be 
ambushed  as  they  leave  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

This  is  not  all.  According  to  telegrams  from 
Portugal,  Spain,  Tarifa,  Ceuta,  in  the  second  half 
of  November,  there  is  a  regular  cruising  fleet  of 
submarines  perfectly  organized  between  Tres 
Forcas  in  Morocco  and  Cape  Finisterre,  which 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  spite  of 
the  incessant  vigilance  of  the  Allies,  and  particu- 
larly the  English.  Tres  Forcas  is  the  promontory 
which  terminates  the  long  peninsula  pn  which 
Melilla  stands;  at  Tres  Forcas  there  are  veritable 
nests  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  of  which  the  new 
German    pirates    make    admirable    use.      Among 
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other  pirates  are  mentioned  the  U-4g  and  V-so, 
■which  have  already  sunk  several  English,  Italian, 
and  Greek  ships.  Perhaps  these  are  the  units 
which  destroyed  the  Surprise  and  bombarded 
Funchal  in  Madeira.  This  cruising  fleet  pushes 
its  activities  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Gascony  and, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  joins  hands  with  the  sub- 
mersibles  of  Germany  and  Austria  based  on 
Cattaro  and  Pola.  Further,  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  the  banks  to  the  west  of  the  English  Channel 
are  frequently  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  sub- 
marines charged  with  the  work  of  intercepting 
ships  coming  from   America. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  so  far  been  no 
cases  of  ships  torpedoed  in  mid-Atlantic.  The 
great  diversity  of  courses  that  may  be  taken  would 
singularly  complicate  the  problem,  even  for  the 
largest  submarines,  even  operating  on  the  surface. 
We  have  not  yet  encountered  the  "submarine 
cruiser";  but  let  us  not  be  too  sure  it  is  not 
already  in  gestation,  in  the  German  shipyards. 
We  have  already  had  many  surprises,  and  last 
December  there  were  rumors  of  a  5000-ton  sub- 
marine. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  steam- 
ships sailing  from  North  America  for  a  British 
or  French  port,  the  method  of  protection  should 
be  simple  enough,  being  simply  a  question  of 
convoying,  at  either  end  of  the  line.  Yet  there 
are  many  difficulties.  .  .  .  The  submarine  can 
wait  at  the  three-mile  limit.  If  it  did  not  sub- 
merge, we  can  be  pretty  sure  that  it  would  be 
seen  oftener  inside  than  outside  the  line.  The 
same  thing  cannot  be  true  of  the  Allied  cruisers. 


The  Washington  Cabinet  very  clearly  expressed 
the  wish  that  these  cruisers  should  remain  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  great 
republic,  which  is,  it  seems,  decidedly  ticklish. 
Cruisers  are  visible  at  a  great  distance,  while 
submarines  are  not.  Therefore,  they  have  free 
elbow-room  to  destroy,  and  will  know  how  to 
use  it.  Further,  the  submarines,  waylaying  the 
Gulf  oil-tank  ships,  will  find  ample  supplies  of 
fuel,  while  the  Allied  cruisers  supplying  them 
have  to  coal  at  Bermuda  or  Jamaica. 

Admiral  Degouy,  after  considering  all 
secondary  means,  turns  at  last  to  more  radical 
measures: 

I  may  say,  or  rather  I  may  repeat,  what  I  said 
fully  two  years  ago,  that  we  shall  never  succeed 
in  wresting  from  Germany  her  incontestable  mas- 
tery of  the  depths  of  the  sea — as  contrasted  with 
mastery  of  the  surface — until  we  attack  method- 
ically and  in  succession,  with  all  the  appropriate 
means  of  action,  her  submarine  bases,  whether 
to  destroy  them,  or  to  seal  their  outlets  hermeti- 
cally. I  know  that  certain  persons  have  taken 
great  pains  to  persuade  the  public  that  this  is 
impossible;  that  the  coasts  of  Germany  can  never 
be  attacked;  cannot  even  be  approached.  But  I 
hope  that  my  readers  will  rather  believe  the  word 
of  an  old  sailor,  an  officer  who,  for  thirty  years, 
has  studied  the  questions  which  others  are  now 
approaching  for  the  first  time;  an  officer  who  has 
had  practical  experience  in  work  on  the  German 
coasts. 


WOMEN  IN  BRITISH  INDUSTRY 


NO  single  development  of  the  changed  so- 
cial and  industrial  conditions  due  to 
the  war  has  aroused  more  interest  in  Great 
Britain  than  the  extensive  employment  of 
women  in  various  capacities  where  male  la- 
bor was  once  exclusive.  In  the  munition 
plants  especially,  so  efficient  have  these  women 
workers  proved  that  their  efforts  have  re- 
ceived universal  and  well-merited  recognition 
as  of  distinct  and  direct  military  value.  In- 
deed, personal  efficiency  and  industrial  or- 
ganization have  been  secured  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  the  Engineer  (London)  in 
a  recent  issue  refers  to  this  development  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  technical  features 
of  the  year  1916. 

In  the  great  national  projectile  factories 
there  are  thousands  of  women  and  girls  at 
work  on  shells,  taking  them  from  the  rough, 
forged  state  to  the  khaki-colored  finished  ar- 
ticle. In  a  typical  factory  of  6000  women 
the  plain  shell  turners  wear  khaki  caps  along 
with  their  khaki  overalls.  Those  that  have 
gained  some  degree  of  proficiency  at  bench 
work  have  a  distinctive  cap  of  blue,  and  a 
number  qualified  to  take  down  and  set  up  a 


lathe  like  an  ordinary  fitter  wear  red  caps. 
The  blue-capped  girls  are  inspectors  of  the 
work  done  by  their  khaki-clad  sisters.  Each 
department  of  the  factory  is  distinguished  by 
a  color,  and  by  an  appropriate  colored  badge 
the  place  of  each  operative  could  be  deter- 
mined at  a  glance. 

With  these  women  employees  welfare  work 
has  been  developed  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, and  many  old-time  works  managers 
have  wondered  at  the  greater  labor  efficiency 
accompanying  brighter,  happier,  and  healthier 
working  conditions  and  housing,  or  lodging 
where  it  is  provided.  Likewise  as  regards 
wages,  the  Ministry  for  Munitions  made  def- 
inite provisions  for  fixed  bases  of  pay  so  that 
the  labor  of  the  women  could  not  be  ex- 
ploited. Women  are  earning  from  30  shil- 
lings to  £3  per  week,  and  in  the  case  of  wives 
or  widows  of  soldiers  this  often  enables  the 
home  to  be  maintained  comfortablj\ 

Not  only  is  the  labor  good,  but  the  spirit 
is  e.xcellcnt,  and  even  the  serious  accidents, 
of  which  there  have  been  some,  not  to  men- 
tion many  minor  casualties,  have  not  served 
to   daunt   these  energetic  women.      In  some 
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SCOTCH  MUNITION  WORKERS 


departments,  such  as  shell-filling,  the  work  is 
distinctly  dangerous.  That  this  is  recognized 
is  shown  in  a  special  order  from  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  to  the  army,  in  which  attention  was 
called  to  an  incident  illustrative  "of  the  spirit 
animating  British  women  who  are  working 
with  us  for  the  common  cause.  One  night, 
recently,  a  shell  burst  in  a  shop  at  a  filling 
factory  in  which  the  great  majority  of  work- 
ers are  women.  In  spite  of  the  explosion 
work  was  carried  on  without  interruption. 
Though  several  were  killed,  and  others  seri- 
ously wounded,  the  remainder  displayed  per- 
fect coolness  and  discipline  in  dealing  with 
the  emergency.  As  a  result  of  their  gallant 
and  patriotic  conduct,  the  output  of  muni- 
tions was  not  seriously  affected." 

But  outside  of  shell-making  there  have  been 
found  ample  opportunities  for  women.  In 
June  last  the  government  stated  that  there 
were  available  a  reserve  of  about  1,750,000 
women — mostly  married — who  had  had  ex- 
perience in  various  industries.  In  the  next 
month  announcement  was  made  of  the  es- 
tablishment   of    engineering    works    on    the 


West  Coast  of  Scotland  where  all  the  em- 
ployees were  to  be  women,  positions  being 
open  only  to  well-edutated  women  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirt.y-five,  with  me- 
chanical inclinations,  preferably  the  widows 
and  daughters  of  ofKcers  in  the  army  and 
navy.  This  factory  at  first  was  to  manufac- 
ture parts  of  aeroplane  engines  and  later  com- 
plete motors.  These  works  are  now  about 
completed. 

At  the  end  of  September  women  crane 
drivers  appeared  in  Sheffield,  clad  in  special 
apparel,  and  later  in  the  year  training  centers 
for  women  munitions  workers  were  opened 
at  Bradford,  Derby,  Grimsby,  Leeds,  and 
Nottingham. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  all  of  interest, 
since  they  represent  the  entrance  of  women 
into  callings  and  work  for  which  their  avail- 
ability had  hardly  as  much  as  been  suggested 
previously.  There  is  now  established  a  se- 
ries of  conditions  whose  adjustment  at  the 
end  of  the  war  presents  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  social  problems  to  be  solved 
when  peace  comes. 
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STATE  PURCHASE  AS  A  SOLUTION  OF 
ENGLAND'S  LIQUOR  PROBLEM. 


SOME  indication  of  the  recent  rapid  and 
radical  change  in  British  pubh'c  opinion 
on  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  so  venerable  and  conserva- 
tive a  journal  as  the  London  Spectator  has 
committed  itself  definitely  to  a  policy  of  state 
purchase  of  the  entire  liquor  interests  of 
Great  Britain  as  an  alternative  of  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  traffic.  The  two  objects 
sought  by  the  Spectator  are:  (1)  Prohibi- 
tion for  the  war;  (2)  The  elimination  of 
private  profit  from  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicants  after  the  war.  As  an  instru- 
ment for  obtaining  both  of  these  objects  the 
Spectator  advocates  immediate  state  pur- 
chase on  just  terms. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  country  has  not  yet 
been  educated  to  the  acceptance  of  direct 
prohibition,  but  it  is  clear  to  the  Spectator, 
from  its  reading  of  the  newspapers  and  other 
indications  of  public  opinion,  that  the  British 
people  can  have  state  purchase  if  they  will 
press  for  it,  and  state  purchase  will  eventu- 
ally give  prohibition  for  the  war.  The  Spec- 
tator puts  the  matter  in  this  way :  "We 
want  to  open  a  locked  door  in  order  that 
the  nation  may  escape  from  the  suffocating 
and  poisonous  atmosphere  into  the  fresh  air 
and  gain  strength  to  attack  and  resist  its 
enemies.  By  state  purchase  we  obtain  the  key 
and  put  it  into  the  lock,  though  at  the  mo- 
ment we  do  not  obtain  an  order  to  turn  it." 

In  other  words,  the  Spectator  now  recom- 
mends that  the  door  be  made  ready  to  be 
opened,  confident  that  when  this  has  been 
done  the  present  clamor  against  using  the 
Icey  will  die  down.  "To  return  to  our  meta- 
phor— till  we  have  got  purchase,  there  is 
little  chance  of  opening  the  door.  When 
we  have  got  it,  instead  of  ?  wild  and  dan- 
gerous struggle  to  force  open  the  door,  we 
shall  have  the  power  to  carry  out  our  policy 
qrietly  and  efficiently.  All  that  will  be  nec- 
■essary  to  be  done  will  be  to  persuade  the 
British  people  to  use  the  key."  Even  if  all 
the  advantages  of  complete  prohibition  dur- 
ing the  war  cannot  be  obtained  by  this 
method  it  seems  certain  that  a  large  part  of 
them  can  be  had. 

The  probable  course  of  the  government 
after  purchase  is  outlined  thus:  Since  the 
country  is  faced  with  the  risk  of  food  short- 
age and  the  government  has  already  declared 


that  the  strictest  economy  must  be  exercised 
in  all  materials  that  can  be  used  for  feeding 
human  beings,  the  logic  of  the  situation 
would  require  that  all  consumption  of  food- 
stuffs in  the  national  breweries  should  cease. 
In  regard  to  the  distilleries  the  government 
would  probably  take  the  ground  that  as  alco- 
hol is  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives, the  distilleries  must  continue  to 
make  alcohol,  but  only  for  ammunition  pur- 
poses. For  all  other  purposes,  its  manufac- 
ture must  cease.  Furthermore,  the'e  wouM  be 
an  insistent  demand  that  the  men  employed 
in  the  breweries  and  distilleries  be  relea-ed 
for  other  duties,  both  civil  and  military. 

The  Spectator  makes  it  clear,  however, 
that  its  agitation  for  prohibition  is  given  up 
only  on  condition  that  purchase  is  immedi- 
ately applied.  If  there  is  hesitation  and 
delay,  it  insists  that  the  demand  for  pro- 
hibition must  be  maintained  and  developed. 
It  admits  that  such  a  measure  as  state  pur- 
chase could  not  in  all  probability  be  brought 
about  except  in  war  time  and  under  the 
pressure  of  a  great  national  peril.  This,  it 
says,  is  a  case  of  "now  or  never."  From  the 
standpoint  even  of  those  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic  the  argument  for  immedi- 
ate action  is  equally  strong.     The  producers 


INDIA   REJOICES    IN    THE   POSSIBILITY   OF   ENGLAND  S 
PROHIBITION     OF    THE    LIQUOR     TRAFFIC 

Whisky:  "O  Lor'!  They  are  going  to  drive  me 
out   from   my   hearth   and   home,    ^^r.    Punch  1" 

Mr.  Hindi  Punch:  "Farewell!  That  is  one  of  the 
hlessings  of  the  war — which  I  would  wish  for  my 
Indian's  hearth  and   home  as  well." 

From  Hindi  Punch    (Bombay) 
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and  retailers  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
out  of  a  doomed  business  on  just  and  reason- 
able terms.  "Let  the  principle  of  purchase 
involve  the  principle  that  acquisition  by  the 
state  shall  not,  as  far  as  possible,  mean  the 
financial  ruin  of  any  individual.  The  nation 
must  shoulder  its  own  burdens,  not  lay  them 
on  the  backs  of  others." 

The  London  Times  calls  upon  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  liquor  traffic  to  recog- 
nize the  signs  and  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
inevitable.  "It  touches  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  two  respects.  One  is  the  food  supply, 
and  the  other  the  efficiency  of  our  war  indus- 
tries. Both  are  of  such  supreme  impo-rtance 
that  no  regard  for  sectional  interests  can  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  measures 
that  may  be  called  for  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional effort." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  as  showing  approximately  the 
capital  value  of  the  liquor  trade: 

Estimated  capital  value  of  the  trade.    £300,000,000 
[$1,500,000,000] 

Estimated   number   of   individuals   en- 
gaged in  and  dependent  on  the  trade        1,500,000 

Annual  value  of  hotels,  public  houses, 
etc £8,337,667 

Number   of  retail   on-licenses 115,908 


Number   of    retail    off-licenses.. 
Number   of  wholesale   licenses. 


50,164 
25,147 

In  the  spring  of  1915  a  report  was  made 
by  a  committee  appointed  to  advise  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  financial  arrangements  that 
would  have  to  be  made  if  it  were  decided  to 
buy  the  properties  of  the  breweries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  to  control  the  branches  of 
the  liquor  traffic  not  so  purchased,  and  to 
prohibit  temporarily  the  retail  trade  in  spirits 
while  permitting  the  continuance  of  the  sale 
of  beer  below  a  certain  alcoholic  strength. 
The  principal  suggestions  in  the  report  were 
these : 

Appointment  of  commissioners  to  determine 
values  and  carry  out  the  purchase,  and  an  au- 
thority  to   conduct   trade    on    behalf   of   the    state. 

Government  security  to  be  given  in  exchange, 
to  consist  of  4  per  cent  stock,  taken  at  par.  Pro- 
posals to  safeguard  interests  of  government  and 
holders  in  special  war  circumstances. 

Public  houses,  beer  houses  and  off-licenses  not 
belonging  to  brewery  companies  to  be  bought  on 
the  basis  of  profits  actually  earned.  If  owner  is 
engaged  in  its  conduct  a  deduction  to  be  made  in 
respect  of  value  of  his  services.  Employment  to 
be  found  for  him  in  connection  with  the  trade,  or 
compensation  for  loss  of  livelihood. 

Compensation  to  be  paid  to  officials  and  em- 
ployees deprived  of  employment,  and  allowance 
in    lieu   of   rates   to   be   paid   to    local    authorities. 


THE    LATE   LORD   CROMER'S    REFLEC- 
TIONS   ON  THE  WAR 


IT  was  to  an  American  magazine,  the  Yale 
Review,  that  Lord  Cromer  contributed 
one  of  the  last  of  his  writings.  In  the  cur- 
rent number  of  that  periodical  his  article  ap- 
pears under  the  title,  "Reflections  on  the 
War."  It  is  chiefly  an  inquiry  into  the  test 
of  democracy  that  has  been  presented  by  the 
war,  and  the  way  in  which  that  test  has  been 
met  by  the  British  democracy.  Lord  Cromer 
does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  when  brought 
to  the  test  the  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment has  been  found  to  have  many  and  grave 
defects.  These  defects,  however,  have  been 
more  than  balanced,  in  his  opinion,  by  its 
merits.  He  feels  that  in  the  hour  of  trial 
absolutism  will  have  proved  itself  a  failure 
and  democracy  a  success. 

In  everything  connected  with  initial  or- 
ganization, preparedness,  continuity  of  pur- 
pose, foresight,  national  discipline,  and  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  the  British 
democracy  has  indeed  cut  a  sorry  figure. 
Previous  to  the  war,  says  Lord  Cromer,  the 


history  of  the  past  had  been  forgotten,  while 
the  symptoms  of  the  present  were  ignored. 
"A  well-intentioned  but  greedy  idealism  was 
permitted  to  run  riot  unchecked  by  practical 
considerations.  The  moral  was  allowed  to 
take  care  of  the  things  of  itself."  This  reads 
more  like  an  ante-war  characterization  of 
France  than  of  England,  but  it  comes  from 
an  Englishman  whose  authority  will  not  be 
gainsaid.  He  regards  Britain's  present  suf- 
ferings in  the  war  as  in  some  sense  a  penalty 
imposed  for  her  past  sins  of  omission. 

Lord  Cromer's  general  indictment  of  Brit- 
ish administration  makes  one  specific  excep- 
tion— that  of  her  conduct  on  the  sea.  The 
naval  forces  of  the  crown,  he  says,  were  well 
organized  and  thoroughly  efficient.  "In  spite 
of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  highly 
skilled  and  very  formidable  foe,  British  mar- 
itime supremacy  has  been  fully  maintained. 
The  German  flag  was  speedily  swept  from 
the  sea.  The  great  Jutland  battle,  although 
owing  to  the  accidents  of  weather  and  other 
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adventitious  causes  incidental  to  war,  it  was 
not  so  decisive  a  British  victorj'  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  was  nevertheless  a 
serious  defeat  for  Germany." 

As  compared  with  the  defects  of  abso- 
lutism those  of  democracy  seem  trifling  in- 
deed, for,  while  Canadians,  Australians,  and 
New  Zealanders  have  been  shedding  their 
blood  like  water  to  preserve  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  powerful  machine  built  up  by  Ger- 
man absolutism  since  the  days  of  Bismarck 


has  already  failed  of  its  purpose.  "In  only 
two  countries  has  German  diplomacy  scored 
any  success — Bulgaria,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  alien  ruler,  has  been  duped  into  permitting 
one  of  the  most  ignoble  acts  of  political  in- 
gratitude recorded  in  historj^  Greece  has  so 
far  been  false  to  her  proud  traditions  of 
freedom,  and  has  allowed  her  action  to  be 
dictated  by  a  Prussianized  ruler  who  has 
broken  his  plighted  faith  to  Serbia  and  has 
trampled   constitutionalism   under   foot." 


MAETERLINCK'S  "END  OF  THE  WAR" 

AND  OTHER  PAPERS 


THE  great  Belgian,  whose  American  au- 
dience is  so  wide  and  so  responsive,  has 
from  time  to  time  during  the  war  published 
an  essay  bearing  on  some  phase  of  it.  From 
one  of  these,  "Heroism, ".we  quoted  at  some 
length  in  these  pages  several  months  ago. 
One  of  the  latest,  entitled,  "The  End  of  the 
War,"  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  Les 
Annales.  From  this  we  make  certain  inter- 
esting extracts,  omitting  the  bitter  objurga- 
tions with  which  it  begins: 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  less  certain  that 
the  enemy  has  shown  virtues  which  it  would  be 
unworthy  on  our  part  to  deny;  for  one  honors 
himself  in  recognizing  the  valor  of  those  with 
whom  he  fights.  He  has  gone  to  death  in  deep, 
compact,  disciplined  masses  with  a  blind,  stubborn, 
hopeless  heroism  of  which  we  have  never  before 
had  so  somber  an  example,  and  which  again  and 
again   has   forced    our    admiration    and   our   pity. 

I  know  well  that  this  heroism  is  not  like  that 
which  we  admire.  For  us  heroism  must  before 
all  be  quite  voluntary,  freed  from  all  constraint, 
active,  ardent,  joyous,  spontaneous;  instead  of 
being  mingled  with  much  of  servility,  of  passivity, 
of  sadness,  of  dull,  ignorant,  massive  submission, 
and  with  rather  base  fears,  as  with  them.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  that  in  the  moment  of  peril 
there  remains  but  little  of  all  these  distinctions, 
and  that  no  power  in  the  world  would  be  able 
to  urge  towards  death  a  race  which  did  not  bear 
within  itself  the  strength  to  confront  death. 

Our  soldiers  have  made  no  mistake  on  this 
point.  Question  those  who  return  from  the 
trenches.  They  execrate  the  enemy,  they  have  a 
horror  of  the  aggressor,  unjust,  arrogant,  coarse, 
and  too  often  cruel  and  perfidious.  But  they  do 
not  hate  the  man;  him  they  have  pitied,  and  after 
the  battle  have  recognized  with  astonishment  in 
the  disarmed  prisoner,  or  the  defenseless  wounded, 
a  brother  in  wretchedness  who  obeys,  as  do  they, 
duties  and  laws  which,  in  his  belief  also,  are 
lofty  and  necessary.  Under  the  guise  of  the  in- 
supportable enemy  he  perceives  the  unhappy  man 
■who   in    like   measure   bears    the    burden    of   life. 


M.\URICE   MAETERLINCK,   THE  BELGIAN-FRENCH 
DRAMATIST   AND    POET 

Putting  aside  the  unpardonable  aggression  and 
the  inexpiable  violation  of  treaties,  this  war,  de- 
spite its  madness,  comes  near  to  bearing  bloody 
but  magnificent  witness  to  grandeur,  heroism,  and 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  Humanity  was  near  to 
rising  above  itself  and  surpassing  all  that  it  has 
hitherto  accomplished.  In  truth,  it  has  so  sur- 
passed it.  Never  had  there  been  known  peoples 
who  were  capable  for  months,  and  indeed  for 
years,  of  renouncing  their   repose,  their  security, 
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their  riches,  their  comfort,  all  that  they  possessed 
and  loved,  their  very  life  itself,  to  accomplish 
that  which  they  conceived  to  be  their  dut}-.  Never 
had  there  been  seen  peoples  who  in  their  entirety 
were  at  one  in  comprehending  and  confessing 
that  the  happiness  of  each  of  those  living  at  the 
moment  of  trial  counted  not  in  the  balance  when 
weighed  against  the  honor  of  those  who  no  longer 
live,  or  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  yet  to 
live.  We  stand  here  on  heights  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  attained. 

The  remainder  of  the  essay  is  a  severe  ar- 
raignment of  the  German  people,  as  either 
weak  enough  to  be  misled  by  selfish  leaders, 
or  themselves  guilty  of  urging  their  leaders  to 
the  excesses  of  which  the  writer  accuses  them. 
We  note  that  the  essay  in  question  appears  in 
a  new  book  which  has  just  come  to  hand, 
"The  Wrack  of  the  Storm"  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.),  comprising  the  occasional  essays  re- 
ferred to  above,  together  with  a  reprint  of 
"The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  which 
Maeterlinck  himself  considers  as  in  some  sort 
prophetic,  though  first  published  some  twenty 
years  ago. 


Among  the  twenty-five  essays  some  are  of 
a  patriotic  nature,  such  as  the  "King  Albert," 
"Belgium's  Flag  Day,"  and  the  three  bearing 
the  common  title  "Pro  Patria."  The  most 
interesting,  and  those  freest  from  harsh  accu- 
sations, are  those  dealing  with  death  in  the 
beautiful  and  mystical  manner  with  which 
Maeterlinck's  admirers  are  familiar.  Some 
of  these  are:  "The  Dead  Do  Not  Die,"  "On 
Rereading  Thucvdides,"  "In  Memoriam," 
"The  Life  of  the  Dead,"  "The  Might  of  the 
Dead." 

Of  peculiar  interest  are  the  mystical  and 
symbolic  essays,  "The  Hour  of  Destiny"  and 
"The  Will  of  Earth."  The  title  of  the  lat- 
ter is  explained  to  mean  the  will  shown  by 
nature  to  make  brute  force  regnant — the  su- 
preme arbiter  of  events.  "The  Will  of  Hu- 
manity," on  the  contrary,  is  the  will  of  the 
spirit,  which  endeavors  to  find  a  higher  law 
in  love,  honor,  justice,  and  compassion.  The 
poet  fixes  an  inspired  gaze  on  a  future  when 
the  Will  of  Earth  shall  suffer  defeat  in  its 
application  to  the  (kstinies  of  mankind. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  GERMANY  AND 

THE  WAR 


DIVINATION  of  the  German  charac- 
ter seems  to  hold  an  unfailing  interest 
in  the  present  world  upheaval — notably  so 
when  the  reflections  proceed  from  a  superior 
mind.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  Emile  Boutroux,  the  eminent 
French  philosopher,  discusses  at  length  that 
vexed  problem.  He  speaks  of  the  obsession 
of  the  Germans  that  their  country  is  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  that  all  benefits  obtained  by  her 
rebound  as  a  blessing  upon  the  entire  uni- 
verse. Dominated  by  Germany,  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  enjoy  the  true  blessings 
which  they  cannot  gain  by  themselves.  Her 
task  may  be  summed  up  in  brief :  to  re-create 
the  world  by  infusing  it  with  the  German 
spirit.  It  is  a  fundamental  axiom  in  Ger- 
many that  the  Germans  need  learn  nothing 
from  foreigners.  The  Prussian  state,  su- 
preme realization  of  the  Divine,  owes  obliga- 
tion to  itself  alone — that  is  to  say,  it  is  her 
duty,  as  regards  other  nations,  to  admit  only 
the  law  of  force,  and  by  any  and  all  means 
steadily  to  increase  her  strength. 

The  Germans,  M.  Boutroux  continues, 
have  killed  everything  in  themselves  that  men 
term  sincerity — that  is,  the  honest  effort  to 


act,  speak,  and  think  the  truth.  Everything 
with  them  is  means,  stratagem,  method,  poli- 
tics, leading  to  the  realization  of  their  ambi- 
tions. 

We  quote  the  concluding  section  of  the 
article,  as  being  of  particular  interest: 

Is  it  possible,  it  will  be  asked,  that  ideas  so 
singular  should  have  a  practical  value;  and  if 
a  philosophy  nourished  by  such  ideas  does  ac- 
tually govern  the  minds,  not  of  some  eccentric 
spirits,  but  of  the  German  people  as  a  whole, 
can  we  regard  the  phenomenon  otherwise  than 
as  a  case  of  collective,  not  individual,  madness 
— a  manifestation  extremely  interesting  to  the 
psychologist  and  physician,  to  be  sure,  but  power- 
less to  exercise  a  real  influence  upon  the  des- 
tinies  of   humanity? 

Germany  to-day — and  along  with  her  a  great 
part  of  Austria-Hungary — is  profoundly  pene- 
trated by  the  manner  of  thinking,  judging,  will- 
ing, feeling,  inculcated  in  her  by  the  Prussian 
domination.  To  expect  to  lead  her  back  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  plane  which  she  occupied 
before  she  had  succumbed  to  that  influence  is  a 
dream.  It  were  vain  to  deny  the  native  power 
of  recuperation  and  concentration  of  a  country 
for  whom  the  years  1648  and  1806  formed  a  re- 
coil leading  to  a  new  outburst.  And  the  power 
of  German  pedagogical  methods  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  intimate  intellectual  and 
moral  resemblance  which  to-day  characterizes  the 
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inhabitants,  of  such  varying  origins  and  tradi- 
tions, of  so  many  places.  How  many  famous 
German  cities  of  consequence,  whose  names, 
more  or  less  disguised,  are  of  Slav,  or  Latin, 
or  Celtic  origin !  If,  in  certain  instances,  that 
origin  has  left  its  traces,  or  even  if  it  expresses 
itself  in  a  vigorous  resistance  to  Germanization, 
in  many  others  the  German  impress  is  remark- 
ably deep. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  war,  as  on  its  eve,  this 
immanent  type  of  intelligence  and  will,  which, 
like  a  sort  of  common  soul,  has  created  Ger- 
manism, will  subsist.  Germany  will  only  change, 
if  it  is  going  to  change  at  all,  by  a  moral  and 
inner  revolution.  Who  can  tell  whether  such 
a  revolution  will  take  place? 

As  to  our  duty,  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  mortal  danger  which  would  threaten  us 
if,  regarding  this  war  simply  as  a  nightmare, 
frightful,  of  course,  but  transitory,  we  should 
imagine  that,  peace  once  signed,  we  could  re- 
sume our  life  at  the  point  where  we  left  it  in 
July,  1914. 

We  have  been  duly  warned.  The  threats  of 
the  German  Emperor,  of  General  Bernhardi,  of 
the  official  interpreters  of  German  ideas  were 
not  empty  words.  Germany  makes  the  domina- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  particularly  the  mutila- 
tion and  subjection  of  France,  a  condition  of 
its  existence.  Weltherrschaft  oder  Niedergang, 
"universal  hegemony  or  decadence" — that  is  her 
motto.  Germany,  for  that  matter,  has  long  and 
above  all  believed  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
idea  to  create  a  fact,  of  the  will  and  organiza- 
tion to  produce  a  moral  force,  union,  enthusiasm. 


and  perseverance,  as  well  as  material  strength. 
It  is  not  the  amount  of  visible  strength  remain- 
ing to  her  after  the  war  that  will  constitute  a 
measure  of  the  perils  to  which  she  may  still  be 
able  to  expose  humanity,  it  is  the  persistence  of 
her  will  of  domination,  of  aggrandizement  and 
oppression.  Latent,  invisible,  dissembled,  denied, 
that  will,  if  we  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
will  subsist.  And  what  does  a  treaty  of  peace 
signify?  What  are  German  pledges?  German 
sincerity  consists  in  a  conscientious  employment 
of  the  means  best  fitted  to  deceive  others  for 
the    benefit   of    Germany. 

We  cannot  fail  to  comprehend,  henceforth,  that 
to  preach  disarmament  means  a  willingness  to 
be  delivered  over  to  Germany,  and  that  pacifism 
signifies,  in  reality,  consent  to  the  Germanization 
of  the  universe.  It  was  not  by  accident  that  the 
Nobel  prize  was  promised  to  William  II  in  1914. 

But  if  it  is  our  first  duty  to  preserve  the  France 
which  our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us,  and 
make  -her  prosperous,  the  present  war  will  have 
the  effect  of  causing  us  to  put  in  their  right 
place — an  inferior  and  insignificant  one,  it  may 
be — many  differences  of  opinion  to  which  we 
have  at  times  attached  a  vital  importance.  One 
can  live  without  imposing  one's  beliefs,  one's 
opinions,  one's  habits  upon  others,  and  without 
assuming  to  dominate  or  oppress  them.  But  what 
would  human  life  signify  should  we  lop  off  its 
traditions,  variety,  freedom,  poesy,  fidelity,  jus- 
tice,   and    humanity? 

Now,  to-morrow  as  to-day  we  must,  if  we  want 
to  possess  those  supreme  blessings,  reconquer 
them  with  every  passing  day. 


THE  NEEDS   OF  MEXICO 


A  SURVEY  of  Mexico's  natural  re- 
sources and  conditions,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director-General 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  appears  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Yale  Review  and  also 
in  the  January  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American 
Union. 

Despairing  of  making  a  distinct  impression 
upon  his  readers  by  the  mere  statement  that 
Mexico  comprises  within  her  natural  bound- 
aries 766,000  square  miles,  Mr.  Barrett  re- 
sorts to  comparisons  with  the  areas  of  better- 
known  political  divisions.  Thus,  all  that 
part  of  the  United  States  which  extends  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadian  line 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  is  equaled  by  Mexico,  if  only  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois  are  omitted.  The  "solid" 
South,"  with  only  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia left  out,  could  all  be  included  in 
Mexico.  Turning  to  European  countries, 
Mexico  could  take  all  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, all  of  the  French  and  Swiss  republics, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.    Among  the  twenty-one  Amer- 


ican republics,  Mexico  ranks  fourth  in  area, 
or  after  the  United  States,  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, and  ahead  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Chile. 

After  considering  Mexico's  mineral,  coal, 
timber,  and  agricultural  wealth,  and  her  gen- 
eral economic  situation,  Mr.  Barrett  enu- 
merates what  he  regards  as  certain  absolute 
necessities,  if  Mexico  would  evolve  perma- 
nent stability,  peace,  and  prosperity.  These 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  stable  conditions 
which  will  have  the  confidence  and  support  alike 
of  natives  and  foreigners.  No  matter  how  difficult 
it  may  be  to  achieve  this  end,  it  is  entirely  essen- 
tial before  other  reforms  can  be  initiated  and 
made  permanent. 

(2)  An  enlargement  and  ramification  of  the 
public  educational  system  which  will  allow  all 
classes  of  young  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
in  every  part  of  the  country  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  to  enjoy  some  kind  of  a  practical  edu- 
cation that  will  help  them  in  after  life.  At  the 
very  outset  there  is  special  need  of  agricultural, 
manual,  technical,  and  normal  schools  for  the 
rank  and  file,  and  an  improvement  in  the  profes- 
sional and  educational  institutions  for  more  ad- 
vanced  students. 
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(3)  Improved  methods  of  agriculture  to  be 
pursued  throughout  Mexico  as  they  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  old  methods  to  which  Mexi- 
cans have  clung  so  persistently  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress  and  the  extension  of  farming,  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  growth  of  diversified  products. 
Experiment  stations  must  be  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Republic  to  encourage  the 
people  in  this  respect. 

(4)  Improvement  of  labor  conditions  through- 
out Mexico  in  both  industrial  and  agricultural 
activities  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  employer 
and  employee  alike.  The  conditions  of  sanitation, 
food  supplies,  and  others  are  often  entirely  ne- 
glected. Labor,  moreover,  must  be  made  more 
skilled,  more  appreciative  of  its  responsibilities 
and,'  in  turn,  must  receive  the  cooperation  and 
interest  of  employers. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  new  industries  in  all 
parts  of  Mexico  will  utilize  home  products,  em- 
ploy local  and  foreign  capital,  and  add  to  the 
population  and  progress  of  the  interior  cities  and 
towns. 

(6)  Immigration  of  the  right  kind  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  be  encouraged  by 
favorable  laws.  It  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  Mexicans,  without  new  and  fresh  blood, 
to  make  the  progress  to  which  they  aspire  and  to 
establish  a  permanent  and  powerful  government. 
No  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  do  this  without 
immigration. 

(7)  Investment  of  foreign  capital  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment loans  and  to  supply  the  money  required 
for   the   development   of  the    resources   and    possi- 


bilities of  the  country.  This  is  so  axiomatic  and 
so  proved  by  the  history  of  all  countries  that  it 
needs  no  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
capital,  if  it  comes  into  Mexico,  must  be  just  as 
respectful  of  the  laws  of  that  country  as  it  is  of 
the  laws  of  the   United  States. 

(8)  The  construction  and  development  of  trunk 
and  branch  lines  of  railroads,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  electric  roads,  and  national  highways 
to  be  undertaken  by  government  and  private  in- 
terests if  Mexico  would  keep  abreast  of  other 
countries. 

(9)  Mutual  acquaintance  between  the  peoples 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  be  fostered 
by  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  of  travel.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  shoul '  go  to  Mexico 
as  they  now  go  to  California  and  Florida.  In 
turn,  those  of  Mexico  should  come  to  the  United 
States  as  they  have  been  going  to  Cuba,  Spain, 
and  France.  Railway  and  steamship  facilities 
must   be   improved    accordingly. 

(10)  The  study  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
of  the  histor}',  customs,  geography,  and  resources 
of  Mexico  to  be  taken  up  by  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.  There  should  be  an  exchange  of 
college  professors  and  students  and  a  develop- 
ment of  closer  educational  ties. 

(11)  Cooperation  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  cause  of  practical 
Pan-Americanism  and  to  strengthen  the  solidarity 
of  the  American  Republics.  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  must  be  sympathetic  allies,  forever 
protecting  their  respective  areas  and  sovereignties 
and  cooperating  to  preserve  peace  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


EDUCATION  AND  CRIME  AMONG 

NEGROES 


CERTAIN  mistaken  deductions  from 
statistics  of  crime  and  education  in  the 
South  are  discussed  by  Judge  Gilbert  T. 
Stephenson,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly  (Durham,  N.  C). 
In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  crime  for  which  the  negro  race  is 
responsible  has  been  considerably  exaggera- 
ted. For  example,  if  one  counts  the  inmates 
of  the  prisons  of  this  country  on  any  given 
day  he  finds  that  the  negro  race,  constituting 
only  one-tenth  of  the  total  population,  is 
penalized  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  crime ; 
but  if  he  counts  the  number  of  commitments 
for  crime  during  any  given  period  he  finds 
that  the  negro  race  furnishes  only  about 
one-fifth,  instead  of  one-third,  of  the  con- 
victions. This  difference  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  terms  of  imprisonment  of  negroes 
are  as  a  rule  longer  than  those  of  white 
people. 

-    There   seems  some   ground    for   the   hope 
that  the  tendency  toward   increase  of  crim- 


inality among  negroes  has  been  arrested. 
Taking  the  census  figures,  it  seems  that  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880  crime  among  negroes 
increased  25  per  cent.;  between  1880  and 
1890  it  increased  33  per  cent.;  between 
1890  and  1904  there  was  no  absolute  in- 
crease, but  there  was  a  relative  increase  as 
compared  with  the  criminality  of  the  white 
population. 

Clearly,  those  who  are  sustaining  and  pro- 
moting negro  education  in  the  South  have  a 
direct  and  immediate  interest  in  the  question, 
What  relation  does  the  negro  school  sus- 
tain to  negro  crime  ? 

Some  years  ago  it  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Clarence  H.  Poe,  of  North  Carolina,  that 
a  smaller  percentage  of  negroes  in  prisons 
could  read  and  write  than  those  in  the  gen- 
eral population ;  that  out  of  every  hundred 
negro  criminals  thirty-nine  could  read  and 
write  and  sixty-one  could  not,  while  out  of 
every  hundred  in  the  general  population 
forty-three  could  read  and  fifty-seven  could 
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not;  and  that  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Caroh'na  literate  negroes  furnished  a 
smaller  percentage  of  criminals  than  illiter- 
ate negroes. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  the  connec- 
tion between  a  common-school  education  and 
crime  among  negroes  Judge  Stephenson 
draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  mere 
ability  to  read  and  write  and  the  ability  to 
attend  to  one's  ordinary  business  affairs  that 
results  from  common-school  education.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  statistics  as  to  "the  quantity 
and  quality  of  negro  education,  since  most 
police  and  prison  officials  stop  with  the  lit- 
eracy test,  but  here  and  there  in  the  South 
students  are  finding,  according  to  Judge  Ste- 
phenson, that  the  more  schooling  the  negro 
child  gets  the  less  criminal  he  is. 

An  official  of  the  Mississippi  penitentiary 
estimated  that  of  the  450  negro  convicts  un- 
der his  care  about  one-half  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  other  half  had  anything  like  a  fair 
education.  That  is,  while  fifty  out  of  a 
hundred  could  read  and  write  only  five  out 
of  a  hundred  had  as  much  as  a  common- 
school  education.  Of  one  hundred  negro 
prisoners  in  the  Fulton  County  jail,  Atlanta, 
seventy-five  could  read  and  write,  fifty  had 


finished  the  first  grade,  not  a  single  one 
had  finished  the  eighth  grade,  and  only  three 
had  ever  read  a  book  in  their  lives.  The 
Prison  Commission  of  Georgia,  1910-11,  esti- 
mated that,  while  about  one-half  of  the 
prison  population  could  read  and  write,  less 
than  one  per  cent,  could  be  said  to  be  able 
to  do  more  than  to  read  and  write. 

As  to  those  negro  students  who  have  gone 
through  high  school,  statistics  show  a  re- 
markably small  percentage  of  crime.  There 
have  been,  for  example,  200  graduates  of 
the  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Negro  High 
School.  Of  these  only  one  has  a  criminal 
court-record,  while  a  conservative  estimate 
is  that  one  negro  in  twenty  in  the  general 
population  of  Winston-Salem  has  a  crime 
record.  Upon  this  basis  the  negro  who  goes 
through  the  high  school  has  ten  times  as 
good  a  chance  to  escape  crime  as  the  negro 
in  the  general  population.  The  Waters 
Normal  Institute,  at  Winton,  N.  C,  a  negro 
high  school,  has  graduated  more  than  130 
young  men  and  women  and  not  one  of  this 
number  has  been  arrested  and  convicted  of 
any  crime  whatever. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  the  facts 
are  even  more  remarkable.  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, for  instance,  has  graduated  800  negro 
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students  and  so  far  as  the  president  of  the 
institution  can  learn,  after  careful  inquiry, 
not  one  of  these  graduates  has  ever  been 
arrested  or  convicted  of  crime.  Fisk  Uni- 
versity reports  only  one  graduate  convicted 
and  placed  in  the  penitentiary  and  one  other 
dropped  from  the  list  of  graduates  for  im- 
moral conduct. 

Judge  Stephenson  raises  the  interesting 
question  whether  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  mastery  of  trades  and  crime  among 
negroes.  He  finds  that  the  records  of  the 
South  as  a  whole  show  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  colored  people  in  prisons  are  without 
knowledge  of  trades.  Trades  are  now  taught 
in  such  institutions  as  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and 
at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes. 
There  have  been  2000  students  in  the 
Greensboro  school  since  its  establishment 
and  of  this  number  the  authorities  have 
heard  of  only  five  who  have  been  convicted 
of  crime,  and  two  of  those  were  expelled 
students.  Among  the  300  graduates  of  the 
school  there  has  been  not  a  single  convic- 


tion of  crime.  Only  four  of  Hampton's 
1300  graduates  have  been  imprisoned  for 
crime.  Tuskegee's  experience  has  been  simi- 
lar. From  this  survey  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation  in  the  South,  Judge  Stephenson 
concludes: 

All  the  available  statistics  and  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  men  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts 
would  seem  to  be  proof  that  education — elemen- 
tary or  advanced,  industrial  or  literary — dimin- 
ishes crime  among  negroes.  The  alarmingly 
high  rate  of  negro  criminality  is  as  much  a  con- 
demnation of  the  community  in  which  it  exists 
as  of  the  offending  negroes  themselves.  Having 
discovered  that  the  negro  school  is,  at  least,  one 
institution  which  successfully  combats  crime,  the 
community  cannot  afford  to  withhold  its  active 
interest  in  and  generous  support  of  its  negro 
school.  The  more  money  spent  in  making  such 
schools  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
race,  the  less  will  have  to  be  spent  on  crime. 
And  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  cost,  it  is 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  maintain  and  equip 
schools — negro  schools,  even — than  police  depart- 
ments, courts,  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  reforma- 
tories; for  the  school,  properly  conducted,  makes 
the  negro  a  greater  asset,  while  the  court  finds 
him  a  liability,  and  nearly  always  leaves  him  a 
greater   liability  of  the  community. 


A  FRENCH  ACTOR'S  "HAMLET" 


IN  his  reminiscences,  now  appearing  in  Je 
Sais  Tout  (Paris),  Mounet-SuUy  said 
that  before  undertaking  "Hamlet"  he  read 
such  vast  reams  of  contradictory  criticism 
that  he  felt  absolutely  at  sea,  too  confused  to 
form  a  coherent  and  playable  conception. 
Seeing  this,  one  of  his  friends  thus  advised 
him: 


Go   home.     Take    one 


M.    MOUNET-SULLV 


of  the  best  translations 
of  Shakespeare,  that 
of  Franc^ois  Victor 
Hugo,  for  example. 
Put  your  head  in  your 
hands  and  read  Ham- 
let from  the  first  line 
to  the  last,  as  if  you 
were  totally  ignorant 
of  it. 

I  followed  this  ad- 
vice. I  went  home.  I 
took  the  book.  And  I 
read  it  like  a  child. 
Then  it  seemed  to  me 
far  easier  than  my 
disordered  imagination 
had  fancied  it.  .  .  . 
Hamlet  appeared,  to 
me  a  being  born  for 
love  and  doomed  to 
hatred  and  contempt. 
A  being  good  and 
tender.      He    adored 


his  father  and  his  father  is  dead.  He  loved 
his  mother  desperately  and  she  has  remar- 
ried a  month  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
And  he  hates  instinctively  the  man  whom  his 
mother  has  espoused.  The  specter  of  his  father 
reveals  that  the  queen  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Then  he  falls  from  the  clouds  into  an  abysm  of 
mad  terror  and  perplexity.  Since  he  observes 
that  his  disturbance  is  visible  and  that  it  may 
betray  him  into  the  utterance  of  dangerous 
■words,  he  counterfeits  a  madman  to  preserve 
himself.  But  by  force  of  simulating  madness, 
he  actually  borders  upon  it  in  moments  of 
great  emotion.  At  one  passage  of  the  scene 
Avith  his  mother  he  is  very  near  to  being 
really  mad. 

He  holds  all  the  world  in  suspicion.  He  had 
two  good  friends.  He  surprises  a  sign  made 
by  one  which  reveals  them  to  him  as  traitors. 
He  sees  Ophelia  coming.  He  feels  happy  at  the 
sight  of  her  sweet  face,  his  heart  expands  at  the 
idea  of  a  little  tenderness  .  .  .  and  at  the 
first  words  she  utters  he  perceives  she  is  inter- 
rogating him,  and  detects  Polonius  spying  upon 
his    responses     .     .     .     Hamlet    is    irresolution. 

The  famous  monologue  lays  bare  his  soul  .  .  . 
poor  creature,  made  for  love,  encircled  and 
throttled  by  all  human  villainies,  cruelties,  and 
blacknesses.  Hamlet  embodies  irresolution,  and 
the  symbolism  of  the  play  is  the  struggle  between 
inesolution  and  the  will  to  do  that  presses  for- 
ward. While  Hamlet  hesitates,  Fortinbras  ad- 
vances and  invades  the  kingdom.  This  is  what 
I  saw  in  Hamlet  the  evening  when  I  read  the 
book  as  with  new  eyes. 
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LABOR  AND  IMMIGRATION  AFTER 

THE  WAR 


IN  the  December,  1915,  number  of  this 
Review,  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New 
York,  discussed  certain  tendencies  that 
seemed  at  that  time  likely  to  affect  labor 
conditions  in  the  United  States  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Free- 
man, who  has  spent  the  past  year  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  has  given  special 
attention  to  the  labor  situation  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  February  number  of  Indus- 
trial Management  (formerly  the  Engineer- 
ing Magazine),  of  New  York,  he  states  some 
of  the  conclusions  that  he  has  formed,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  way  in  which  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  war 
may  be  expected  to  affect  labor  conditions  in 
the  United  States. 

One  thing  Mr.  Freeman,  In  common  with 
many  other  observers,  regards  as  inevitable, 
namely,  that  labor  the  world  over,  but  espe- 
cially in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  will 
be  in  a  stronger  position  as  regards  making 
and  winning  accession  to  its  demands  than 
ever  before.  This,  of  course,  is  simply  the 
working  out  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. At  the  present  time  the  war  has 
created  demands  far  in  excess  of  the  normal, 
but  after  the  war  ends  there  will  still  be 
an  abnormal  demand  for  labor,  partly  be- 
cause many  industrial  workers  will  either 
have  been  killed  or  incapacitated,  and  partly 
because  there  will  be  special  need  of  labor  on 
work  of  restoration  or  on  work  that  has 
been   delaj'ed    by    the   war   itself. 

Mr.  Freeman  feels  convinced  that  for 
the  most  part  the  conjectures  made  by  Mr. 
Howe  in  his  Review  of  Reviews  article 
have  been  fairly  well  borne  out  by  later 
developments.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  immigration  of  the  able-bodied  to 
America  will  not  "resume  its  former  pro- 
portions for  many  j'ears,  if  the  countries  of 
Europe  meet  the  situation  by  organizing  their 
finances  and  administration,  to  rehabilitate 
industry  and  agriculture."  The  suggestion 
that  there  might  even  be  a  reversal  of  the 
tide,  that  population  maj''  flow  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  seems,  however, 
unlikely  to  be  realized. 

Although   the  munitions  factories  of   Eu- 
rope  pay   high   wages,    the   general    average 
of  industrial  wages  has  not  risen,  says  Mr. 
Freeman,     to     anything     approaching     that 
Mch.— 7 


which  obtained  in  the  United  States  even 
before  the  war,  to  say  nothing  of  that  pre- 
vailing since.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  even  more  rapidly  in  Europe 
than  in  America,  and  in  his  opinion  it  will 
hardly  decline  so  much  or  so  rapidly  after 
the  war  is  over. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  amount  of  re- 
construction Avork  that  will  be  required  in 
Europe  has  been  exaggerated.  He  has  been 
assured  by  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Relief 
Commission  that  the  total  value  of  the  build- 
ings destroyed  in  Belgium  in  two  years  and 
a  half  is  less  than  that  of  the  structures 
destroyed  in  the  two  minutes  and  a  half 
of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  the 
two  daj'S  and  a  half  of  the  fire  that  fol- 
lowed. There  has  already  been  a  deflection 
of  business ,  from  the  ruined  cities  and  the 
demand  for  reconstruction  will  not  at  once 
be  imperative ;  possibly  it  may  be  extended 
over  many  years. 

Mr.  Freeman  does  not  feel  so  sure  of  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Howe's  contention  that 
"emigration  to  America  and  emigration  out 
of  America  will  be  controlled  by  economic 
conditions  in  tlie  future  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past."  That  assumes  that  there  will 
be  a  return  after  the  war  to  a  status  quo 
ante — economic,  political,  social,  and  indus- 
trial. It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  only 
economic  factors  were  to  be  considered  and 
there  were  no  stiffening  of  the  requirements 
for  entry  into  America,  we  might  expect  an 
annual  influx  from  Europe  greatly  exceed- 
ing that  which  had  taken  place  before  the 
war.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  him 
unlikely  that  such  a  movement  will  really 
take  place.  In  his  opinion,  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  very  likely  to  forbid  the 
emigration  of  workers  after  the  war,  just  as 
they  have  forbidden  the  emigration  of  their 
fighters  during  the  war.  The  one  action  is 
really  no  more  radical  than  the  other,  al- 
though it  is  admittedly  easier  to  make  a 
people  submit  to  restrictions  of  their  liberty 
in  war  time  than  it  is  in  peace  time.  It  will 
certainly  be  to  the  interest  of  every  Euro- 
pean country  to  keep  its  workers  at  home  in 
order  to  carry  the  burden  of  its  war  debt. 
The  general  conclusion  is  that  neither 
emigration  nor  Immigration  promises  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  American  labor 
situation. 
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INSURING  AGAINST  WEATHER 


A  GREAT  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
on  various  futile  schemes  for  altering 
the  weather  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Cannon  have  been  fired  and  charges  of  dyna- 
mite have  been  exploded  to  bring  rain  upon 
the  parched  crops,  and  sundry  expensive 
forms  of  artillery  and  what-not  have  been 
devoted  to  the  task  of  averting  hailstorms. 
In  discouraging  all  such  undertakings, 
science  has  too  often  taken  away  comfortable 
delusions  without  offering  anything  in  their 
place.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly 
Heather  Review,  however,  Air.  W.  G. 
Reed,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  points  to  a  means  of  protecting 
crops  from  inclement  weather  which,  while 
probably  no  more  expensive  than  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  clouds  or  the  erection  of 
"hail-rods,"  is  certainly  much  more  effica- 
cious, viz.,  weather  insurance. 

Weather  insurance  of  a  kind  is  by  no  means 
unknown.  Of  course,  marine  insurance  has  al- 
ways included  losses  from  the  "perils  of  the 
sea"  in  which  the  weather  hazard  is  of  prime 
importance,  and  marine  insurance  is  in  a  large 
measure  insurance  against  the  possible  results  of 
dangerous  weather.  Window  and  plate  glass 
insurance  also  involves  the  risk  of  breakage  by 
wind  and  hail,  as  well  as  loss -due  to  the  entry 
of  rain  through  broken  windows.  Hail  insurance 
is  common  in  parts  of  Europe  and  has  received 
considerable  attention  in  the  central  United  States 
and  Canada.  As  carried  on  here,  it  is  the  insur- 
ance of  a  given  piece  of  land  for  a  definite 
amount  of  money,  usually  $6  to  $10  per  acre 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the  possibility 
of  somewhat  larger  amounts  further  east.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  insurance  against  damage  to  crops, 
hail  insurance  is  also  written  to  cover  damage  to 
plate  and  window  glass. 

Tornado  insurance  is  common  in  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  especially  in  the 
Middle  West.  Such  insurance  generally  mcludes 
all  types  of  damage  done  to  buildings  by  violent 
winds.  It  is  usually  written  in  connection  with 
fire  insurance,  although  in  Canada  at  least  one 
company  writes  a  combined  hail  and  windstorm 
policy.  The  rates  vary  from  about  half  those 
charged  for  fire  insurance  on  the  same  buildings 
in  the  Qreat  Plains  region  to  less  than  a  quarter 
farther  east.  Tornado  insurance  has  been  carried 
on  successfully  by  mutual  companies  having  State- 
wide risks,  but  has  not  been  practicable  for  com- 
panies having  only  county-wide  risks,  although 
lire-insurance  companies  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion   within    the    limits    of   many   single    counties. 

Practically  all  fire-insurance  policies  recognize 
lightning  as  a  probable  cause  of  fire.  All  these 
t3'pes  of  weather  insurance,  however,  are  based 
on  the  fact  that  these  phenomena  are  relatively 
so  rare  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  accidental 
at  any  particular  locality,  although  it  is  recog- 
nized that  they  are  more  frequent  in  some  places 


than  in  others  and  the  rates  vary  as  has  been 
noted  to  allow  for  this  difference  in  frequency. 
But  such  variation  in  rates  rests  on  a  rather  in- 
definite mathematical  basis.  .  .  .  Another  kind 
of  weather  insurance  is  that  written  by  the  Lon- 
don "Lloyd's."  This,  however,  is  much  in  the 
nature  of  race-track  bookmaking.  The  chance 
of  any  event  whatever  happening  or  not  happen- 
ing can  be  insured  at  Lloyd's  by  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  pay  the  premium;  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  real  security  of  Lloyd's  is  its 
immense  resources  and  the  wide  distribution  of 
risks  over  the  whole  range  of  insurance  and  over 
the  whole  world  as  a  field  the  premiums  are 
much  higher  than  they  would  be  if  the  chances 
of  occurrence  were  accuratelj'  computed.  It  is 
customary  to  insure  outdoor  events  against  the 
occurrence  of  rain  and  the  premiums  are  fixed 
largely  on  a  general  knowledge  of  the  frequency 
of  rainy  days. 

Proceeding  from  these  more  or  less  spo- 
radic undertakings,  Mr.  Reed  would  have 
us  develop,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culturists, a  comprehensive  system  of  weather 
insurance,  and  he  marshals  plausible  argu- 
ments (too  elaborate  to  be  repeated  in  this 
abstract)  in  behalf  of  the  feasibility  of  his 
plan. 

That  a  successful  plan  for  insurance  against 
imfavorable  weather  has  not  hitherto  been  de- 
vised is  the  result  of  the  apparent  capriciousness 
of  the  weather  and  also  of  the  fact  that 
weather  conditions  are  generally  widespread; 
e.  g.,  when  unusually  late  spring  or  early 
fall  frosts  occur  they  are  apt  to  be  country 
wide.  This  prevents  the  application  of  the  fire- 
insurance  theory  that  country-wide  distribution  of 
risks  will  permit  the  payment  of  losses,  even  of 
great  losses  like  the  Baltimore  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco fires,  from  the  premiums  paid  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Furthermore,  until  recently  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  analyze  climatic  data  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  determination  of 
the  risk  involved  with  crops  at  different  times. 
For  example,  the  manner  in  which  frosts  occur 
is  now  known,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  proper  annual  charge  to  be  made 
against  a  crop  to  cover  the  risk  of  frost  damage. 
In  a  like  manner  the  frequency  with  which  any 
unfavorable  weather  will  occur  in  the  long  run 
may  be  calculated  from  the  Weather  Bureau 
records;  but  thus  far  the  Bureau  has  not  com- 
piled and  made  available  the  data  that  may  be 
required  to  form  a  basis  for  every  kind  of 
weather  insurance. 

Detailed  statistics  concerning  the  proba- 
bility of  frost  in  spring  and  fall  have  now 
been  compiled  for  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  on  the  basis  of  these  data  the  author 
shows  what  would  have  happened  if  each  of 
the  "cooperative"  stations  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  Kansas  and  Ohio  had  been  in- 
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sured  in  1906  for  $1000  under  a  ten-year 
contract,  the  premium  being  $100  a  year, 
and  the  value  of  the  policy  being  paid  when- 
ever a  killing  frost  occurred  in  spring  on  or 
after  a  certain  date  (viz.,  four  days  later 
than  the  date  of  10  per  cent,  chance  of  such 
a  frost,  as  shown  by  existing  records).  He 
reaches  the  general  conclusion  that 

When  such  insurance  has  become  well  estab- 
lished it  will  be  applicable  in  a  much  wider  field 
than  the  simple  distribution  of  the  risk  of  the 
individual    farmer.     For   example,   the    insurance 


rate  quoted  on  a  farm  will  give  the  purchaser 
information  which  will  assist  him  in  a  determina- 
tion of  the  just  value;  the  country  banker  and 
storekeeper  will  be  able  to  insure  themselves  so 
that  the  depression  resulting  from  poor  crops  will 
not  bear  too  heavily  at  any  one  time;  and  weather 
insurance  in  connection  with  farm  loans  may  well 
become  as  general  as  fire  insurance  with  loans 
on  buildings  and  goods  or  life  insurance  with 
personal  notes.  The  fact  that  the  weather  hazard 
is  coming  into  the  same  class  as  the  fire  hazard 
in  that  it  may  be  offset  by  a  fixed  charge  makes 
possible  another  step  in  the  series  of  farm-man- 
agement studies  which  is  developing  the  business 
side  of  farming  from  a  phrase  to  a  reality. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


SEVERAL  valuable  suggestions  are  con- 
tained in  an  able  and  interesting  discus- 
sion of  "Music  in  the  American  University," 
contributed  by  J.  Lawrence  Erb,  of  Urbana, 
111.,  to  the  current  issue  of  the  Musical 
Quarterly  (New  York).  Whether  it  is  to 
be  only  an  institution  for  the  dissemination 
of  learning  ("cultural"),  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  also  a  training  school  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  servants  of  the  community,  Mr.  Erb 
holds  that  "no  university  has  a  right  to  offer 
less  than  the  usual  four  years'  course,  which 
must  include  Harmony,  History  of  Music, 
and  Esthetics  (the  two  latter  as  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  musician).  Counterpoint, 
Canon  and  Fugue,  and  Analysis  of  Form, 
and  every  university  has  the  duty  to  add,  if 
possible,  other  important  items,  such  as  Or- 
chestration, Composition,  and  more  extensive 
courses  in  History  of  Music  for  the  training 
of  competent,  professional  historians  of  music, 
teachers  of  musical  history,  and  critics," 

Heretofore,  for  the  most  part,  music 
courses  in  American  universities  have  been 
offered  in  a  "cut-and-dried  fashion."  Mr. 
Erb  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  faults, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  universities,  but  his 
criticism  is  constructive.     He  says: 

There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  American  musical  situation  at 
the  present  time  is  a  lack  of  intelligent  criticism, 
a  lack  of  constructive  listening  even  among  edu- 
cated people  and  musicians  of  a  certain  class. 
One  hears  too  often  the  statement  that  a  certain 
composition  is  good  because  "I  like  it"  and  it  is 
bad  because  "I  do  not  like  it."  This  sort  of  thing 
has  kept  the  earnest  musician  helpless,  subject 
to  the  whims  of  people  who  know  nothing  about 
the  art,  but  who  are  very  positive  in  their 
opinions.  For  this  same  reason,  the  study  of 
musical     appreciation    should    be    begun    as    far 


down  in  the  school  system  as  possible,  for  we 
need  intelligent  listeners  even  more  than  we  need 
performers  and  composers,  and  we  need  them  in 
all   ranks  of  society. 

Concerning  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true 
function  of  the  musical  courses  in  an  Amer- 
ican university,   he  continues: 

Since  the  American  university  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly a  training  school — but  with  its  culture 
features  strongly  marked — opportunity  must  be 
offered  for  the  training  in  all  of  its  aspects  under 
the  supervision  of  the  university  faculty.  There- 
fore, except  in  those  few  great  cities  where  the 
private  music  schools  are  sufficiently  well  de- 
veloped to  take  care  with  reasonable  success  of 
the  practical  musical  training  of  students,  it  must 
be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  university  itself  to 
furnish  this  practical  training,  and  even  in  the 
large  cities  there  must  be  a  measure  of  university 
supervision.    .     .     . 

The  reason  for  this  verdict  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  musical  instruction  offered  in  the  studios 
and  schools,  with  b'ut  few  exceptions  throughout 
the  country.  Music-teaching  is  a  disorganized, 
unstandardized  profession — in  fact,  too  often  it  is 
a  business  rather  than  a  profession — and  at  its 
best  it  is  extreme  specialization,  while  at  its  worst 
it  is  indescribable.  Actually  it  is  not  music 
teaching  at  all,  except  as  a  by-product,  but  Piano- 
teaching,  or  Voice-culture,  or  some  other  techni- 
cally specialized  process  with  Music  simply  a 
means  for  demonstrating  the  admirable(!)  re- 
sults of  the  system  (or  method).  ...  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  this  sort  of  training  in  its  place. 
The  world  must  have  artisans  that  it  may  have 
artists.  But  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  university 
to  create  or  develop  artisans.  Hence  the  uni- 
versity cannot  afford  to  delegate  any  portion  of 
its  educational  processes  to  a  utilitarian  or  com- 
mercialized and  at  all  times  irresponsible  influ- 
ence. .  .  .  Since  Applied  Music  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  music  student  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any  uni- 
versity offering  serious  musical  courses,  and 
should  logically  be  offered  without  extra  fees, 
except  on  the  same  basis  as  other  laboratory  fees. 
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A  most  important  field  for  exploitation  by 
the  university,  the  writer  calls,  for  lack  of  a 
better  term,  "Community  Music." 

Under  this  head  would  fall  the  various  and 
sundry  organizations  of  the  student-body  and  of 
the  community  at  large.  These  are  now  too  often 
without  definite  connection  with  or  intelligent 
supervision  by  the  university,  though  owing  their 
existence  entirely  to  it  and  regarded  to  a  great 
extent  as  representative  of  its  musical  taste,  cul- 
ture, and  activities.  Every  university  ought  to 
have  its  Department  of  Community  Music,  de- 
signed first  for  service  and  then  for  instruction 
and  propaganda,  including  the  various  phases  of 
university  extension  work.  Under  its  beneficent 
guidance  should  fall,  whether  officially  or  unoffi- 
cially, all  Glee  Clubs,  Bands,  Orchtstjas,  Choral 
Societies,  Choirs,  and  any  other  musical  organiza- 
tions of  whatever  sort.  Its  function  should  be  the 
organizing  and  purveying  of  musical  entertain- 
ments of  all  kinds,  not  only  formal  (and  formi- 
dable), but  informal.    .     .     . 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  musical  enthusiasm 
and  energy  going  to  seed  in  our  American  col- 
leges and  universities,  just  where  it  could  be 
most  easily  conserved  and  used  as  a  tremendous 
educational  influence  all  over  the  land  where 
university  men  and  women  live.  Instead  of 
lamenting  because  the  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs 
are  musically  so  inferior,  the  wise  thing  would  be 
to  help  them  find  themselves.  Instead  of  bemoan- 
ing the  fact  that  students  sing  nothing  but  "rag- 
time," which  is  often  the  only  music  they  kno<w, 
it  would  be  well  to  teach  them  something  better. 


Total  depravity  is  no  more  a  characteristic  of 
the  college  student  than  of  young  men  and  women 
in  the  world  at  large,  yet  we  take  pains,  through 
settlement  work,  free  lectures,  and  recitals,  and 
the  like,  to  reach  these  latter,  and  then  grumble 
because  the  much  busier  college  man  does  not  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  seek  out  what  we  pains- 
takingly bring  to  the  door  of  his  brother. 

Arguing  from  the  comparatively  recent 
development  in  popularity  of  physical  train- 
ing in  its  applied  form,  known  as  athletics, 
to-day  the  overwhelmingly  popular  thing  in 
all  American  colleges  and  universities,  Mr. 
Erb  thinks  that  possibly  a  little  wisdom  and 
foresight,  "a  little  willingness  to  prescribe 
for  our  students  what  they  need  and  then  to 
help  them  like  what  we  prescribe,"  may  pro- 
duce in  a  generation  an  enthusiasm  for 
Music  in  our  colleges  and  universities  which 
will  be  as  universal  and  overwhelming  as 
now  is  exhibited  through  athletics. 

In  any  event,  a  wider  interest  in  and  love  for 
music  in  the  country  at  large  will  be  vastly 
accelerated  by  creating  enthusiasm  and  intelligent 
appreciation  and  worthy  leadership  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  every  community  looks  for  its 
ideals  and  its  leaders — our  American  aristocracy, 
if  you  will — those  to  whom  the  state  and  society 
have  granted  the  privilege  of  university  or  col- 
legiate education. 


A  NEW  GUESS  ABOUT  "YANKEE 

DOODLE" 


REMARKING  that  "to  the  musical  an- 
tiquary there  lies  in  the  tune  'Yankee 
Doodle'  the  same  mjstery  and  fascination 
that  lurk  in  the  smile  of  the  'Mona  Lisa'  of 
the  Louvre,"  Frank  Kidson,  writing  in  the 
Musical  Quarterly  (New  York),  proffers  a 
new  guess  as  to  its  origin,  which  is  at  least 
more  plausible  than  many  other  attempted  so- 
lutions of  this,  perhaps  futile,  but  peren- 
nially interesting  question.  In  1909  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  issued  a  "Report  on  'The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,'  'Hail  Columbia,' 
'AiTierica,*  and  'Yankee  Doodle',"  in  which, 
though  he  left  the  origin  of  "Yankee  Doodle" 
still  a  mystery,  the  author  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing away  a  great  deal  of  the  rubbish  of  wild 
statements  and  absurd  theories  which  encum- 
bered and  blocked  the  search. 

The  mystery  of  the  tune  carries  with  it  the 
mystery  of  the  words  "Yankee"  and 
"Doodle."  Wild  flings  into  philology  have 
been  made  in  languages  which  range  in  cur- 


rency from  the  territory  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Numerous 
stories  have  been  told  to  account  for  "Yankee 
Doodle's"  existence  as  an  American  national 
air ;  but  none  of  these  has  been  at  all  con- 
vincing. They  are  all  given  in  the  report  of 
1909.  Mr.  Kidson  modestly  says  that  his 
task  is  to  add  a  few  guesses  and  to  leave  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
value  of  the  theories  he  propounds. 

"Yankee  Doodle"  is  one  of  the  queer  tunes 
existing  in  several  slightly  differing  versions. 
We  can  take  it  in  6-8,  ink2-4,  and  in  common 
time  with  equal  authority,  for  it  is  to  be 
found  printed  with  each  of  these  time  signa- 
tures, and  to  the  ordinary  person  one  is  as 
good  as  another.  Mr.  Kidson  has  found  that 
the  earliest  printed  copy  of  the  tune,  under 
the  title  "Yanky  Doodle,"  appears  in  the  first 
volume  of  Aird's  "Selection  of  Scotch,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Foreign  Airs,  for  the  Fife, 
Violin,  or  German  Flute,"  which  was  pub- 
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llshed  about  1775  or  1776.  He  cites  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  that  the  tune  was  a 
tune  pure  and  simple,  and  while  many  sets  of 
nonsense  verses  have  been  put  to  the  air, 
they  were  not  united  with  it  until  it  had  be- 
comes a  popular  one,  as  a  tune  solely.  This 
is  his  explanation : 

Many  musical  people  in  those  days  were  con- 
tent to  play  simple  airs  on  flute,  or  violin,  without 
other  accompaniment.  The  tune  and  the  per- 
former stood  on  their  own  merits,  and  were  not 
bolstered  up  by  harmony  or  the  backing  of  a 
second  performer.  The  man  in  his  solitude  un- 
screwed his  flute  and  tootled  into  it  to  his  own 
satisfaction,   if   not   to   that   of   his    neighbors. 

I  assert  (I  feel  sure,  correctly)  that  "Yankee 
Doodle"  has  been  evolved  on  the  flute  or  fife, 
most  likely  the  latter,  by  an  amateur  musician. 
I  should  fix  the  nationality  of  this  person,  un- 
known to  fame,  as  American.  I  do  not  see  any 
great  antiquity  in  the  melody;  I  should  very 
much  doubt  whether  it  went  so  far  back  as  1740, 
inclining  to  a  date  ten  or  twenty  years  later. 

Another  point  in  my  argument  is  the  fact  that 
while  fragments  cf  nonsense  verse  have  been 
adapted  to  the  tune  these  have  had  no  stability 
and  have  varied  as  fancy  or  political  situations 
have  dictated.  It  is,  I  think,  quite  obvious  that 
the  air  has  not  been  composed  for  words,  but  has 
been  evolved  as  a  sprightly  dance  melody.  Its 
connection  with  the  dance  is  indicated  by  one  of 
the  early  choruses  used  to  the  tune: 

Yankey   Doodle   keep    it   up, 

Yankey  doodle   dandy; 
Mind    the    music    and    the    step, 

And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 


Considering  the  question  of  the  name, 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  the  writer  continues: 

Much  diving  into  records  has  elicited  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  known  use  of  the  word  "Yankee" 
goes  back  to  1725,  at  which  date  a  Negro  man 
named  "Yankee"  is  to  be  sold.  (See  Notes  and 
Queries,  vol.  10,  1878.)  Further  we  find  that  the 
word  "Yankey"  is  a  nickname  in  use  in  America 
a  little  later  than  that  time,  and  we  know  that 
in  due  course  natives  of  the  Eastern  States  of 
America  became  nominated,  vulgarly,  "Yankees." 

It  is  a  futile  task  to  attempt  to  trace  the  deriva- 
tion of  "Yankee,"  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  words  "Yanko"  and  "Yarico"  have  been  used 
by  English  writers  as  typical  proper  names  for 
Indians  on  the  further  side  of  the  Atlantic,  just 
in  the  same  way  that  they  might  use  "Mustapha" 
for  a  Turk,  or  "Paddy"  for  an  Irishman.    .     .     . 

Also,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  18th  century 
flute  tutors,  and  later  ones,  instruct  the  learner 
in  "double  tongueing"  to  pronounce  the  word 
"tootle"  as  he  blows  into  the  flute.  The  words 
"doodle"  and  "tootle"  are  sufficiently  alike  to 
believe  that  the  one  may  be  used  for  the  other 
indifferently. 

Accepting  the  above  as  reasonable  propositions, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  title  "Yankee  Doodle" 
may  have  come  from  "The  Yankee  Tootle,"  or 
"The  Yankee  Doodle,"  meaning  the  American 
air  that  has  no  words,  and  perhaps  not  a  known 
title,  which  is  "tootled"  on  the  flute  or  "doodled" 
by  the  voice. 

In  making  this  suggestion,  the  writer  em- 
phasizes the  facts  that  no  words  appear  to 
have  been  coexistent  with  the  birth  of  the 
tune,  and  that  it  is  eminently  a  flute  or  a  fife 
tune. 


PRESERVING  FRUIT  BY  CARBON 
DIOXIDE  AND  OXYGEN 


THE  Cooper  method  of  preserving  fruit, 
devised  by  Ellwood  Cooper  of  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture  in  California,  con- 
sists of  placing  it  in  cartons  inside  a  metal 
box  which  is  first  reduced  to  a  vacuum  and 
then  filled  with  pure  nitrogen.  Grapes,  ap- 
ples, pears,  cherries,  etc.,  can  thus  be  pre- 
served for  about  five  months.  This  process 
has  naturally  roused  much  interest  in  France 
and  Spain,  which  are  both  large  producers  of 
fruit.  For  Esos  Alundos  (Madrid)  quotes 
from  L'lllustrotion  (Paris)  regarding  unfa- 
vorable criticisms  recently  made  by  Bellamy 
and  Chartier,  who  have  proved  that  fruit 
conserved  in  a  medium  of  pure  carbon  anhy- 
dride, without  oxygen,  decays  as  readily  as  in 
air  or  even  more  so,  whence  it  is  probable  it 
would  do  the  same  in  nitrogen. 

However,  it  may  be  that  for  a  number  of 


veeks  the  absence  of  oxygen,  retarding  com- 
plete maturation,  will  assure  preservation. 
But  this  could  be  only  during  a  short  period. 

Experiments  in  this  line  by  a  distinguished 
engineer,  IVIr.  Fernand  Lescarde,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  best  process  for  conserving 
fruits  consists  in  refrigeration  combined  with 
placing  in  an  antiseptic  gaseous  medium  com- 
posed of  carbon  anhydride  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  oxygen,  since  the  cold  and  the 
anhydride  impede  the  growth  of  micro- 
organisms, arid  the  oxygen  insures  the  con- 
tinuation of  life  in  the  fruit. 

To  resume,  the  nitrogen  process  seems 
not  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  an  absolutely 
perfect  and  enduring  conservation ;  much 
more  can  be  hoped  from  a  process  utilizing 
the  combination  of  a  gaseous  antiseptic  me- 
dium— such  as  indicated — with  refrigeration. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

LITERARY    HISTORY,   CRITICISM,   AND 

REMINISCENCES 


A  LEISURELY  survey  of  the  literary  accom- 
plishment of  the  later  Nineteenth  Century, 
a  work  on  the  middle  group  of  American  his- 
torians, the  reminiscences  of  an  Irish  octogena- 
rian, Irish  stories  and  character  studies,  some  of 
the  best  productions  of  American  essayists,  a  book 
on  the  selection  of  books,  an  English  essay  on 
"pencraft"  and  a  collection  of  literary  criticisms 
of  living  authors  that  reveal  phases  of  recent 
radical  thought  in  England,  make  up  a  definite 
group  of  books  that  are  as  pleasant  to  read  as 
they  are  solid  food  for  thought. 

The  second  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literature*  devoted  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  discusses  Carlyle,  Ten- 
nyson, the  Brownings,  Matthew  Arnold,  Arthur 
H.  Clough,  James  Thomson,  the  pre-Raphaelites, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  the  Brontes,  George  Mere- 
dith, Samuel  Butler  and  George  Gissing.  Pro- 
fessor Geoige  Saintsbury  contributes  a  chapter 
on  the  "Lesser  Poets  of  the  Middle  and  Later 
Nineteenth  Century,"  and  an  analysis  of  "The 
Prosody  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Harold 
Child  has  dissected  the  drama  of  this  period; 
Sir  A.  W.  Ward,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  con- 
tributes a  chapter  on  'The  Political  and  Social 
Novel,"  and  W.  T.  Young,  Lecturer  in  English 
and  literature  at  Goldsmith's  College,  University 
of  London,  rounds  out  the  volume  with  a  section 
devoted  to  "The  Lesser  Novelists."  As  a  whole, 
this  second  division  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
is  marvelously  satisfying  in  scope,  scholarship 
and  breadth  of  treatment.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  inclusion  of  Samuel  Butler  and 
George  Gissing  among  the  brilliant  figures  of  the 
period.  Gissing's  greater  fame  came  after  his 
death,  and  Samuel  Butler's  works  have  been  but 
recently  rescued  from  the  limbo  of  lost  literary 
achievement. 

"Men  of  Letters,""  by  Dixon  Scott,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  collections 
of  essays  and  critiques  that  has  ever  come  from 
out  the  bookish  circle  of  young  men  who  write 
so  astonishingly  well  on  books  and  their  writers 
for  the  London  press.  Dixon  Scott  was  born  in 
July,  1881.  He  was  for  some  years  a  clerk  in  a 
bank  in  Liverpool.  Later  he  received  a  scholarship 
in  the  university  of  that  city  and  after  completing 
his  course  of  study  chose  journalism  as  a  pro- 
fession. Many  of  his  finest  critical  essays  were 
contributed  to  the  Bookman,  edited  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam   Robertson    Nicoll.      Early    in    1914   he    was 

'  The     Cambridge     History     of     English      Literature. 
Edited   by   A.    W.    Ward   and   A.    R.    Waller.      Vol.    13. 
Putnams.      670   pp.      $2.75. 

■Men  of  Letters.  By  Dixon  Scott.  Doran.  306  pp. 
$2. 
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urged  to  undertake  the  selection  of  papers  for 
a  book,  but  before  it  was  finished  he  had  under- 
taken military  duty  and  in  the  October  of  191S 
landed  at  Gallipoli,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Field 
Artillery.  On  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month 
he  died  there  aboard  a  hospital  ship. 

Since  the  first  year  of  the  war  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  change  in  book  criticism  of  the  Lon- 
don periodicals  discernible  to  the  keen  observer. 
One  might  say  a  certain  divine  radicalism  appears 
less  frequently,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
many  of  the  brilliant  young  reviewers  are  either 
dead  or  fighting  somewhere  along  the  English 
battle  front,  and  older  men  with  conservative 
tendencies  have  undertaken  their  work.  There 
is  nothing  we  have  just  at  present  from  England 
or  in  this  country  from  the  younger  writers  to 
compare  with  the  freshness  and  virility  and  power 
of  Dixon  Scott.  His  mental  processes  were  both 
synthetic  and  subtle ;  he  was  in  reality  a  poet 
who  wrote  prose  with  a  resonance  and  rhythm 
the  more  remarkable  for  its  headlong  quality. 
With  him  a  criticism  was  an  adventure,  and  how 
well  the  adventure  rings  in  the  essays  on  Bernard 
Shaw,  Kipling,  Sir  James  Barrie  and  "A  Chronicle 
of  John  Masefield."  And  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  that  in  memorial  it  is  good  to  praise. 
The  introduction  is  by  Max  Beerbohm. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller,  octogenarian,  author  and 
architect,  ripe  in  years  but  still  vigorous  and 
young  in  spirit,  includes  many  piquant  literary 
reminiscences  in  his  last  book,  "Omniana:  The 
Autobiography  of  an  Irish  Octogenarian."^  Among 
others  there  are  anecdotes  of  Samuel  Butler, 
Richard  Jeffries,  George  Henry  Lewes  and  George 
Eliot.  The  latter  impressed  Fuller  as  a  young 
man  so  disagreeably  that  he  writes,  after  many 
years  which  might  have  softened  his  verdict,  that 
she  was  "ugly  of  feature,  and  awkward  and 
ungraceful  of  gait  and  figure."  Portraits  of  many 
celebrities,  facsimiles  of  letters,  and  manj^  mat- 
ters of  human  and  historical  interest  are  crowded 
into  this  volume  that  charms  with  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  ghosts  that  frequent  its  pages.  It 
is  generously  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
places  associated  with  the  life  and  work  of 
its  author,  among  them  Ashford  and  Kyle- 
more  castles  created  by  Mr.  Fuller's  architectural 
genius. 

Most  books  that  picture  Irish  character  present 
what  the  Irish  imagine  they  are  rather  than  the 
reality.  The  stories  in  "Dubliners,"'  Irish  sketches 
of  city  types  by  James  Joyce,  present  the  authentic 

^Omniana:  The  Aiitobiographv  of  an  Irish  Octo- 
genarian.    By  J.  F.  Fuller.     Dutt'on.     111.     310  pp.     $3. 

'  Dubliners.  By  James  Joyce.  Huebsch.  278  pp. 
$1.50. 
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character  of  the  city-bred  Irishman  of  to-day  in 
tales  that  are  tense,  biting  masterpieces  of  realism. 
Hardy  might  have  written  "The  Boarding  House," 
De  Maupassant,  "A  Painful  Case."  Mr.  Joyce's 
gift  for  pithy  phrasing  is  remarkable.  Note  these 
sentences  from  the  last-mentioned  story:  "He 
gnawed  the  rectitude  of  his  life  .  .  ."  "He 
lived  at  a  little  distance  from  his  body,  regarding 
his  own  acts  with  doubtful  side  glances."  The 
long  story,  "The  Dead,"  stirs  one  to  discover 
whether  one  is  really  alive  or  a  dry  husk  blown 
hither  and  thither  in  mere  existence  at  nature's 
sufferance. 

A  second  book  by  this  author,  "A  Portrait  of 
the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,'"  records  the  impres- 
sions of  childhood,  adolescence,  and  importunate 
young  manhood  of  an  average  middle-class  young 
Dublin  Irishman.  All  the  unreconciled  factors  of 
the  various  political,  social  and  religious  groups 
in  Ireland  play  upon  the  shaping  of  his  essential 
character  and  one  understands  the  subtle  sub- 
stratum of  youthful  Ireland  better  for  having 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  work  of  clarity,  insight, 
and  vitality. 

Leisurely  essays  by  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick 
contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  Yale 
Revleiv  are  published  under  the  title,  "An  Apology 
for  Old  Maids.""  This  whimsical  phrase  hardly 
suggests  the  solid  content  of  the  book  or  even 
the  grace  and  spiritual  insight  of  the  title  essay. 
The  papers  are  models  of  pencraft,  essays  in  the 
old,  elegant  manner.  "The  Classics  Again"  should 
be  read  by  everybody  who  pretends  to  culture. 
"Literature  and  Cosmopolitanism"  will  appeal 
especially  to  students,  and  "The  House  of  Sor- 
row," with  its  finely  tempered  philosophy  and 
allegorical  charm,  will  comfort  everyone  who  has 
known  trouble  and  grief.  Owen  Wister  writes 
in  the  preface  that  Mr.  Sedgwick's  pages  are 
full  of  "tender  beauty  that  ministers  like  the 
quiet  Andante  of  some  symphony  to  the  spirit's 
well-being." 

England's  mid-Victorian  historians  are  still  read 
and  admired,  along  with  her  poets  and  novelists 
and  essayists  of  the  same  brilliant  period.  As  to 
their  American  contemporaries — Bancroft,  Pres- 
cott.  Motley,  Irving,  and  Sparks — we  still  speak 
of  them  reverentially,  but  we  long  ago  ceased, 
as  a  people,  to  read  them.  In  "The  Middle 
Group  of  American  Historians,"^  Prof.  John 
Spencer  Bassett  reminds  us  that  those  men  com- 
manded the  attention  and  respect  of  the  genera- 
tion that  lived  betAveen  1830  and  1870  in  a  greater 
degree  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  American  author 
of  the  present.  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had  more  time  for  reading  than  we  have,  per- 
haps. At  any  rate,  they  found  it  possible  to  read 
the  history  of  their  own  and  other  countries  far 
more  generally  than  this  generation  reads  any- 
thing of  serious  purport.  And  yet,  as  Professor 
Bassett  points  out,  history  is  now  being  written, 
taught,  and  studied  by  a  larger  number  of  Ameri- 
cans than  ever  before.  The  "scientific"  history 
of  our  day  does  not  attract  voluntary  readers. 
There      is,      however,     one      brilliant     exception. 

1  The  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man.  By 
James  Joyce.      Huebsch.      299   pp.     $1.50. 

"An  Apology  for  Old  Maids.  By  Henry  D.  Sedg- 
wick.     Macmillan.      221    pp.      $1.50. 

^  The  Middle  Group  of  American  Historians.  By 
John   Spencer   Bassett.     Macmillan.     324  pp.     $2. 


Francis  Parkman,  although  a  Nineteenth-Century 
writer,  was  in  the  fullest  sense  an  historian  of 
the  modern  school  of  research,  while  the  grace 
and  charm  of  his  literary  expression  ranked  him 
with  the  best  of  the  Victorians.  Professor  Bas- 
sett rightly  places  him  in  the  modern,  rather 
than  the  "middle,"  period  of  American  historical 
writing. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Bishop  William 
A.  Quayle's  numerous  writings  will  be  enthu- 
siastic over  a  series  of  fine  essays  on  men  and 
women  and  literature — "Recovered  Yesterdays  in 
Literature."*  It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  has  written 
more  engagingly  of  Lamb,  or  with  more  fer- 
vency of  devotional  books.  Studies  of  Shake- 
speare's and  Tennyson's  men  are  included  in  this 
volume. 

"Pencraft,"^  by  William  Watson,  the  poet,  begs 
writers  to  return  to  the  older  ways  of  writing 
and  to  understand  that  while  the  soul  of  litera- 
ture is  without  doubt  greater  than  its  body,  it  is 
chiefly  by  its  body  that  men  are  "invited,  beck- 
oned, and  snared"  into  the  splendor  of  its  soul. 
In  sonorous,  dignified  prose  he  proceeds  to  analyze 
literature.  He  divides  it  into  three  groups — the 
cantative,  quoting  Shelley's  finest  inspirations  as 
illustrations;  the  scriptive,  the  essentially  written 
as  distinguished  from  the  elemental  "chanted 
word,"  and  the  loqultlve,  which  Is  essentially 
talk.  This  book  is  attractive,  timely,  and  full 
of  stimulating  suggestion;  it  is  a  gracious  plea 
for  serene  and  leisurely  accomplishment  to  the 
end  of  lasting  and  noble   literature. 

First  out  of  four  recent  books  bearing  the  name 
"Powys"  read  "The  Soliloquy  of  a  Hermit,"  by 
Theodore  Francis  Powys.  It  will  lift  the  spirit 
out  of  the  routine  of  wearisome  days  and  bring 
flavors  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  Here  is  wisdom 
from  its  pages:  "I  can  see  in  every  page  of  my 
life  that  my  happiness  has  been  taken  away  be- 
cause of  my  desire  to  get  into  another  life  rather 
than  live  my  own."  For  those  who  enjoy  the 
thrills  of  intensive,  highly  emotional  literary  ap- 
preciations, with  spiritual  reactions  from  books 
and  their  authors,  "Suspended  Judgments,"  by 
John  Cowper  Powys,  will  prove  a  delight.  This 
book  energizes  the  mind  and  abounds  In  powerful 
descriptive  passages;  to  wit,  that  prose-poem  essay 
on  Emily  Bronte. 

In  another  volume  we  have  "Confessions  of 
Two  Brothers."  John  Cowper  Powys  analyzes  his 
own  psychology,  not  aside  from  himself,  but 
mightily  encased  in  his  own  apparelment  of  a 
mind  that  loves  genius  above  everything  and  takes 
pride  in  healthy  egoism.  The  younger  brother, 
Lewellyn  Powys,  offers  simpler  and  more  naive 
matters  of  biography  in  part  reprinted  from  the 
Statesman  and  the  Neiv  Review. 

"One  Hundred  Best  Books,"  with  commentary 
and  an  essay  on  books  and  reading,  gives  the 
results  of  John  Cowper  Po^vvys'  knowledge  and 
taste  in  world  literature  condensed  to  guide  read- 
ers who  lean  upon  other  judgment  than  their 
own.  These  books  are  published  by  G.  Arnold 
Shaw,  New  York. 

^  Recovered  Yesterdays  in  Literature.  Bv  William 
A.    Quayle.      The   Abingdon   Press.      306   pp.      $1.50. 

^  Pencraft  By  William  Watson.  John  Lane.  104 
pp.     $1. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS  ON  HEALTH,  NURS- 
ING, THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN, 
FOODS  AND  COOKERY 


FOUR  groups  of  books  that  deal  with  scientific 
living,  contain  valuable  information  for  the 
preservation  of  mental  and  physical  health,  sum- 
maries of  the  results  of  the  newest  methods  of 
private  and  public  health  nursing,  advice  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  care  of  babies  and  the  education  of  children 
and  with  details  in  regard  to  the  present  food 
supply,  economic  problems,  and  the  art  of  cookery. 

vOne  of  the  foremost  aids  to  mental  health  is 
a  reprint  of  two  addresses  by  William  James, 
The  Energies  of  Men  and  The  Gospel  of  Relaxa- 
tion. Few  men  ever  work  at  their  maximum 
rate  of  energy.  Both  individual  and  collective 
economy  can  be  forwarded  by  studying  into  the 
methods  of  avoiding  "habit  neurosis"  and  tapping 
the  vast  supply  of  energy  reserve  we  all  possess. 
Proper  relaxation  brings  about  the  destruction  of 
the  poison  of  our  inhibitions,  a  theory  which  one 
finds  fully  detailed  in  the  words  of  Freud. 

In  connection  with  this  work  otte  can  heartily 
!-ecommend  Neri'ous  Disorders  of  Men,  by  Ber- 
nard Hollander,  M.D.  (Dutton),  an  excellent  book 
of  advice  and  suggestion  for  the  man  who  suffers 
from  nervous  disorders  arising  from  evident  or 
obscure  origins.  A  companion  volume,  Nervous 
Disorders  of  IVomen,  is  published  in  uniform 
edition.  Headaches  and  Hoiv  to  Prevent  Them, 
by  W.  H.  Riley,  M.D.  (Good  Health  Co.),  gives 
a  variety  of  drugless  cures  and  discusses  pre- 
ventive hygiene. 

Physics  and  Chemistry  for  Nurses,  by  Amy 
Elizabeth  Pope  (Putnam),  explains  the  physical 
and  chemical  processes  constantly  referred  to  in 
physiology,  materia  medica,  and  the  studies  in 
the  curriculum  of  schools  for  nurses.  This  is  a 
most  valuable  book  for  the  home  as  well  as  for 
the  trained  nurse. 

Everyone  who  has  interest  in  the  problem  of 
public  health  will  appreciate  an  excellent  book 
on  Public  Health  Nursing,  by  Mary  S.  Gardiner, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  (Macmillan).  This  is  not  a 
text-book,  but  a  history  of  the  nursing  movement 
and  an  exposition  of  its  principles,  together  with 
the  latest  advances  made  by  experimenters;  also 
suggestions  for  school  and  industrial  nursing  and 
for  medical  social  service.  To  place  the  contents 
of  this  book  before  the  public  is  an  important 
service  to  the  state. 

The  Home  Care  of  Consumptives,  by  Roy  L. 
French  (Putnam),  is  a  compact  treatise  for  those 
who  are  fighting  the  disease.  Mr.  French  was 
formerly  secretary  for  the  Kentucky  Tuberculosis 
Commission  and  has  been  engaged  for  four  years 
in  education  and  executive  work  in  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis. 

In  Clothing  and  Health,  by  Helen  Kinne  and 
Anna  M.  Cooley  (Macmillan),  we  have  an  illus- 
trated elementary  text-book  on  the  origins  of 
clothing  and  how  to  buy,  make,  and  simplify  it, 
prepared  for  use  in  both  schools  and  homes. 

The  Mothercraft  Manual,  by  Mary  L.  Read, 
director  of  the  School  of  Mothercraft,  New  York 


City  (Little,  Brown),  gives  practical  instruction 
in  the  care  and  training  of  children  at  home.  It 
is  a  book  every  young  mother  should  have.  The 
Mothers'  Manual,  by  Emelyn  Coolidge,  M.D. 
(W.  E.  Richardson  Co.),  is  divided  into  three 
parts — a  month-by-month  guide  for  mothers,  the 
care  and  feeding  of  children  from  the  iourth  to 
the  twelfth  jear,  and  quick  reference  summaries. 
Dr.  Coolidge  is  editor  of  the  "Babies'  Department" 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  An  excellent  work 
for  those  who  are  anxious  to  become  familiar 
with  methods  of  reducing  infant  mortality. 
Infancy  and  Childhood,  has  been  prepared  by 
Walter  Reeve  Ramsey,  M.D.  (Dutton).  The  au- 
thor is  Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  director  of 
the  St.  Paul  Baby  Welfare  Association. 

The  Hygiene  of  Infancy,  by  J.  H.  Kellogg 
(Good  Health  Co.),  is  a  simple,  practical  illus- 
trated manual  for  young  mothers,  written  in  the 
endeavor  to  improve  the  "baby  crop"  of  America. 
Dr.  Kellogg  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  discussion 
of  the  prevention  of  infantile  paralysis.  Abnormal 
Children,  by  Bernard  Hollander,  M.D.  (Dutton), 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  parent  whose 
children  are  overly  mischievous,  nervous,  back- 
ward, precocious,  or  unexplainable  in  any  way. 
It  is  especially  designed  to  instruct  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  medical  officers  in  schools.  Making  the 
Most  of  Children,  by  Professor  Daniel  Wolford 
La  Rue  (Educational  Book  Co.),  begs  for  the 
constant  practise  of  intelligence  and  discrimina- 
tion in  bringing  up  children.  Parents  are  advised 
to  challenge  forth  good  traits  and  give  purposeful 
efficiency  to  the  growing  lives.  A  most  sympa- 
thetic and   helpful    volume. 

Changes  in  the  Food  Supply,  by  Lafayette  Men- 
del (Yale  University  Press),  notes  the  effects  of 
improved  transportation  on  food  supplies  and 
diet  and  discusses  preservative  methods  for  foods 
and  the  economic  reforms  necessitated  by  the  war, 
particularly  in  Germany.  The  author  is  an  ex- 
pert physiological  chemist.  Food  Values:  IV hat 
They  Are  and  Hoia  to  Calculate  Them,  by  Mar- 
garet McKillop,  M.A.  (Dutton),  is  a  useful  hand- 
book for  teachers  and  demonstrators  of  cookery 
and  for  all  who  are  responsible  for  daily  menus. 
Food  and  Health,  by  Anna  Cooley  and  Helen 
Kinne,  a  volume  in  the  "Home-Making  Series" 
(Macmillan),  has  been  prepared  as  an  elementary 
text-book  on  home-making.  It  is  just  the  book  to 
give  to  a  girl  who  wants  to  learn  how  to  "help 
mother."  The  Myrtle  Reed  Cookbook  (Putnams) 
contains  complete  lists  of  recipes  practical  for 
the  average  housewife,  with  housekeeping  wisdom 
and  philosophy  thrown  in  for  extra  savor.  Allied 
Cookery,  arranged  by  Grace  C.  Harrison  and 
Gertrude  Clerque  (Putnams),  presents  the  favor- 
ite recipes  of  the  British,  French,  Italian,  Belgian, 
and  Russian  cooks  in  one  handy  volume  decorated 
with  the  flags  of  the  allied  nations.  No  less  a 
personage  than  Madame  Jusserand,  wife  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  has  contributed  a  "charlotte 
des  pommes." 
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Why  Men  Fight.  By  Bertrand  Russell.  Cen- 
tury.    272  pp.     $1.50. 

After  reading  Bertrand  Russell's  famous  peace 
letter  to  President  Wilson,  which  escaped  the 
English  censor  by  being  sent  to  the  White  House 
by  a  special  messenger,  Americans  generally  will 
be  interested  in  reading  further  expressions  of 
the  English  philosopher's  views.  In  the  present 
volume  Mr.  Russell,  besides  summing  up  his  own 
philosophic  point  of  view  and  analyzing  the  hu- 
man causes  of  war,  makes  a  positive  and  con- 
structive contribution  to  sociology.  His  method 
for  the  prevention  of  war  is  to  foster  counter 
impulses  in  line  with  the  creative  and  purposive 
tendencies  of  life.  In  this  connection  his  book 
treats  of  property,  education,  marriage  and  the 
PQpulation  question,  and  religion  and  the  churches. 

War,  Peace,  and  the  Future.  By  Ellen  Key. 
Translated  by  Hildegard  Norberg.  Putnam's. 
271   pp.     $1.50. 

Ih  what  way  can  humanity  prevent  war?  This 
book  is  Miss  Key's  detailed  answer  to  the  question. 
It  attacks  the  existing  system  of  national  and 
international  policies  at  many  points,  and  at- 
tempts to  point  out  to  women  a  way  by  which  they 
may  rid  the  world  of  war,  a  scourge  from  which 
they  have  suffered  as  much  as  men. 

Democracy  and  Peace.         By  James   Bissett 

Pratt.     Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.     105  pp.     $1. 

These  four  essays  by  the  I'rofessor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  Williams  College  represent  the  point 
of  view  of  a  pacifist  who  believes  in  war.  He 
discusses  "The  Meaning  of  Democracy,"  "Ameri- 
can Idealism,"  "The  Idealism  of  War,"  and 
"The  Hope  of  Lasting  Peace."  He  looks  upon 
■democracy  not  as  primarily  a  matter  of  govern- 
ment or  of  economics,   but   as   a  moral   idea.    • 

Philosophy  and  War.      By    Emile    Boutroux. 

Translated  by  F.  Rothwell.   Dutton.   212  pp.  $1.75. 

An  eminent  French  philosopher's  analysis  of 
the  deductions  and  theories  of  men  of  different 
nationalities  in  relation  to  war.  Although  philo- 
sophical in  method,  these  essays  deal  with  con- 
crete topics — for  example,  "German  Science," 
"The  Evolution  of  German  Thought,"  "France: 
A  Fortress,"  "The  Spirit  of  France,"  "After  the 
War,"  "The  French  Idea  of  Nationality" — and 
set  forth  a  distinct  point  of  view. 

Towards  an  Enduring  Peace.  Compiled  by 
Randolph  S.  Bourne.  American  Association  for 
International   Conciliation.     336   pp.     Gratuitous. 

The  various  peace  proposals  and  programs  that 
have  been  formulated  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War  are  brought  together  in  this  volume. 
The  most  constructive  suggestions  made  by  lead- 
ing thinkers  in  Europe  and  America  are  presented 
in  an  orderly  and  convenient  arrangement  for 
the  use  of  all  students  of  the  subject.  These 
are  followed  by  an  appendix  which  reprints  the 
formal  statements  and  propaganda  of  the  several 
peace  organizations  in  both  hemispheres.  The 
whole  forms  a  useful  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  international  conciliation. 


The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace.  By  Cosmos. 
Scribner.     144  pp.     30  cents. 

The  articles  composing  this  pamphlet  were 
originally  printed  in  daily  issues  of  the  New  York 
Times  during  November  and  December,  1916. 
They  attracted  the  attention  of  European  pub- 
licists and  some  of  their  British  readers  have  re- 
marked on  the  similarity  of  the  author's  line  of 
thought  to  that  followed  by  President  Wilson  in 
his  address  to  the  Senate  on  January  22. 

The  Possible  Peace.  By  Roland  Hugins. 
Century.     198   pp.     $1.25. 

In  making  his  forecast  of  world  politics  after 
the  war  Mr.  Hugins  discloses  his  lack  of  faith 
in  conventional  passivism.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  war  will  result  in  a  complete  solution 
of  the  general  problem  of  international  peace, 
nor  even  that  such  an  outcome  will  be  brought 
much  nearer.  Therefore,  he  does  not  advocate 
disarmament  as  an  immediate  step,  but  for  the 
United  States  he  favors  a  large  measure  of  pre- 
paredness. His  argument  is  at  once  a  plea  for 
peace  and  for  preparedness.  In  the  present  war 
he  maintains  strict  neutrality,  holding  that  any 
impartial  analysis  of  the  causes  of  this  war  and 
of  possible  future  wars  must  of  necessity  displease 
both  pro-Allies  and  pro-Germans;  but  his  prin- 
cipal object  seems  to  be  to  set  forth  a  correct 
line  of  policy  for  America. 

A  History  of  the  Great  War.  By  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle.     Vol.  I.     Doran.     349  pp.     $2. 

It  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
histories  of  any  particular  war  written  during  the 
progress  of  the  fighting  can  have  in  future  only 
a  psychological  value.  A  notable  example  of 
this  form  of  literary  product  was  Horace  Greeley's 
"American  Conflict,"  published  in  1864,  and  re- 
cording the  progress  of  the  Civil  War  up  to  the 
date  of  publication.  The  most  noteworthy  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  present 
war  is  the  history  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
the  first  volume  of  which,  covering  the  British 
campaign  in  France  and  Flanders  in  1914,  has 
just  made  its  appearance.  Whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  proper 
perspective  from  which  to  estimate  events  of  such 
recent  occurrence,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
works  of  this  kind  are  useful  in  collecting  and 
preserving  incidents  and  details  that  might  other- 
wise be  lost  to  posterity. 

A  Woman  and  the  War.  By  the  Countess 
of   Warwick.     Doran.     270   pp.     $2. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick,  always  interesting 
and  stimulating  in  the  frank  expression  of  her 
views  on  current  topics,  advances  several  opinions 
in  this  volume  that  are  sure  to  command  atten- 
tion and  discussion.  She  believes,  for  instance, 
that  the  late  King  Edward,  had  he  lived,  could 
and  would  have  prevented  the  war.  She  also 
sees  as  a  result  of  the  war  new  opportunities  for 
advancing  social  reconstruction.  In  her  conclud- 
ing chapter  on  Anglo-American  relations,  she 
looks  forward  to  an  era  of  Anglo-Saxon  union 
for  the  service  of  the  world. 
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The  Pan-German  Plot  Unmasked.  By  An- 
dre Cheradame.  With  introduction  by  the  Earl 
of   Cromer.      Scribner.     235    pp.     $1.25. 

To  frustrate  the  much-discussed  project  of 
German  control  "from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,"  this  French  writer  proposes  the  creation 
of  a  southern  Slav  state  as  a  barrier  to  German 
advance  towards  the  East.  His  general  aim  is 
the  securing  of  independence  for  the  non-German 
peoples  of  central  Europe. 

The  Russian  Advance.  By  Stanley  Wash- 
burn. Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Page. 
275  pp.     $1.25. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  field  notes  from 
the  Russian  front,  made  by  Mr.  Washburn,  who 
has  serv-ed  as  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  with  the  Russian  armies  and  has  con- 
tributed several  articles  to  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
The  period  covered  by  this  volume  runs  from 
June  5th  to  September  1st,  1916,  and  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  remarkable  offensive  drive 
launched   by    General   Brussilov. 

False  Witness.    The  authorized  translation  of 

"Klokke  Roland,"  by  Johannes  Jorgensen.    Doran. 

227  pp.    $1. 

This  is  the  expression  of  an  independent  Danish 
viewpoint  on  Germany's  part  in  the  war.  The 
author  strongly  condemns  the  methods  followed 
in  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium. 

When  the  Prussians  Came  to  Poland.    By 

Laura    de    Gozdawa    Turczynowicz.      Putnam's. 

281    pp.     HI.     $1.25. 

The  experiences  of  an  American  woman,  the 
wife  of  a  Polish  noble,  during  the  German  inva- 
sion. The  book  tells  of  the  disturbed  conditions 
of  the  country,  the  writer's  Red  Cross  work,  her 
fight  against  tj-phus,  and  at  last  her  release  and 
journey  through  Germany  and  Holland  to  the 
United   States. 

Red  Cross  and  Iron  Cross,   By  a  Doctor  in 

France.     Dutton.     143   pp.     HI.     $1. 

An  English  doctor's  observations  from  the  battle 
line  in  France. 

A  Sunny   Sabaltern.    McClelland,   Goodchild 

&  Stewart    (Toronto).     175  pp.     $1. 

For  those  who  want  to  know  the  actual  unvar- 
nished experiences  of  the  Canadian  soldier  at  the 
front,  and  catch  the  thrill  of  the  American  spirit 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Old  World,  "A  Sunny 
Subaltern  or,  Billy's  Letters  from  Flanders,"  is 
the  book  to  read.  They  were  originally  written 
by  a  Canadian  lieutenant  to  his  mother.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  be  literary;  the  letters  are  just 
letters  that  are  saved  from  the  horror  of  war  by 
their  humor,  and  descriptions  of  the  expedients 
of  trench  life.  A  sketch  of  MacCarthy,  soldier 
of  Canada,  whose  one  talent  was  cookery, 
heightens  the  intense  realism  of  the  book. 

German  Policy   Before   the  War.   By  G.  W. 

Prothero.     Dutton.      Ill    pp.     $1. 

This  writer  emphasizes  the  establishment  of 
German    influence    in    the    Balkans    and    in    the 


Turkish    Empire    as    the    fundamental    object    of 
German  policy. 

Love  for  the  Battle-Torn  Peoples.  By  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones.  Chicago:  Unity  Publishing  Co. 
166  pp.     75  cents. 

A  study  of  the  contributions  made  by  each  of 
the  warring  nations  to  art,  literature,  science  and 
philosophy.  By  presenting  the  matters  that  are 
lovable  in  each  of  these  peoples,  Dr.  Jones  shows 
that  the  things  which  unite  the  nations  are  more 
vital  than  the  things  which  divide  them. 

The  Ordeal  by  Fire.       By     Marcel     Berger. 

Translated    by    Mrs.    Cecil    Curtiss.      Putnam's. 

532  pp.     $1.50. 

A  vivacious  story  of  the  experiences  of  a  ser- 
geant in  the   French  army. 

'Neath  Verdun,  August-October,  1914.  By 
Maurice  Genevoix.  Translated  by  H.  Grahame 
Richards.      Stokes.      310   pp.     $1.60. 

The  journal  of  a  student  in  the  Ecole  Normale 
of  Paris,  describing  his  service  at  the  front  dur- 
ing the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1914. 

The  Conscript  Mother.     By   Robert    Herrick. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     99  pp.     50  cents. 

The  story  of  the  devotion  of  an  Italian  mother 
to  her  soldier  son  in  the  days  just  before  and 
after  Italy's  entragce  into  the  war. 

Their  Spirit:  Some  Impressions  of  the 
English  and  French  During  the  Summer  of 
1916.  By  Robert  Grant.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  101 
pp.     50  cents. 

A  series  of  letters  originally  contributed  by 
Mr.  Grant  to  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  The 
writer  became  powerfully  impressed  by  the  heroic 
temper  of  both  the  English  and  the  French,  and 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  regards 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  as  essentially  that  of 
America. 

The  Book  of  Truth  and  Facts.  By  Fritz 
von  Frantzius.  Published  by  the  author,  122 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  96  pp.  50 
cents. 

A  survej'  in  brief  compass  of  German  achieve- 
ments in  philosophy,  science,  art,  invention, 
finance,   and  commerce. 

Waitful  Watching.  By  James  L.  Ford. 
Stokes.     56   pp.     III.     60  cents. 

A  satirical  treatment  of  Uncle  Sam's  part  in 
the  great  war. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Orient.  By  K'ung 

Yuan   Ku'suh.     Dutton.     71    pp.     60  cents. 

A  most  unusual  view  of  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  war  made  by  a  Chinese  student  and 
traveler  and  edited  and  rendered  into  flowing 
English  phrases  by  Ambrose  Piatt.  This  view, 
while  not  familiar  to  most  persons,  has  long  been 
a  favorite  speculation  among  psychologists.  Sim- 
ply stated,   it  is   as  follows:   Sex   lies  at  the   root 
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of  all  warfare.  The  feminine  soul  eternally  wars 
on  the  masculine  soul.  The  nation  that  has  be- 
come thoroughly  feminized  by  over-emphasis  of 
the  feminine  sex  bond  loses  moral  balance,  which 
is  particularly  a  male  attribute  as  opposed  to 
feminine  instinct,  and  flies  in  emotional  war 
hysteria  at  the  world  to  gain  her  ends  irrespective 
of  justice,  honor  and  sacred  obligation.  K'ung 
Yuan  Ku'suh  finds  Germany  and  Turkey  essen- 
tially feminine,  England  and  France  masculine. 
Because  France  and  England  are  masculine  and 
masculine  steadiness  and  spiritual  force  are 
stronger  than  feminine  instinct  in  the  decision  of 
national  affairs,  he  foresees  victory  for  the 
Entente  Allies. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Great  War.         By 

Gustave  Le  Bon.  Translated  by  E.  Andrews. 
Macmillan.     480  pp.     $3. 

In  this  volume  a  French  writer  describes  the 
evolution  of  modern  Germany,  analyzes  the 
causes  of  the  war — remote  and  immediate — and 
the  psychological  forces  involved  in  battles. 
Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  German  methods 
of  warfare. 

America's  Relations  to  the  Great  War. 
By  John  Williams  Burgess.  Chicago:  A,  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     209  pp.     $1. 

The  greater  part  of  this  little  book  is  devoted 
to  the  questions  of  blockade  and  submarine  de- 
fense. Among  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
peace,  as  Professor  Burgess  thinks  they  should  be 
made    from    the    standpoint   of    twentieth   century 


requirements,  are  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the 
inviolability  of  private  property  upon  the  high 
seas  in  war  as  well  as  peace,  the  independence  of 
all  colonies  capable  of  self-government,  the  hold- 
ing of  all  other  colonies  open  to  the  world's 
trade  upon  the  same  conditions  as  with  the 
motherland,  and  the  economic  as  well  as  political 
regeneration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Understanding  Germany:  The  Only  Way 
to  End  War,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Max  East- 
man.    Mitchell   Kennerley,     169  pp.     $1.25. 

Interesting  chiefly  as  a  psychologist's  analysis 
of  patriotism  and  his  proposition  for  a  federation 
of  the  world. 

The  Vampire  of  the  Continent.  By  Count 
Ernst  Zu  Reventlow.  Translati-on  by  George 
Chatterton-Hill.  The  Jackson  Press.  225  pp.  $1.25. 

An  intensely  anti-British  and  pro-German 
rendition  of  modern  history,  culminating  in  the 
catastrophe  of  1914  "prepared"  by  England's 
government. 

The   Growth  of  a  Legend.  By    Fernand 

van  Langenhove.  Translated  by  E.  B.  Sherlock; 
preface  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin.    Putnam's.     321  pp. 

$1.25. 

An  attempted  refutation,  from  evidence,  of  the 
German  accounts  of  francs-tireurs  and  'atroci- 
ties" perpetrated  by  the  Belgian  civil  population. 
The  work  is  based  upon  authentic  German 
documents. 


NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

PROBLEMS 


Nationalizing  America.  By  Edward  A.  Stei- 
ner.    Revell.     240  pp.    $1. 

Professor  Steiner  describes  himself  as  "both  an 
immigrant  and  an  American,"  and,  as  he  states, 
the  writing  has  served  the  purpose  of  retesting 
for  him  the  experiences  through  which  he  passed 
in  becoming  Americanized.  His  outlook  on  na- 
tional problems  is  especially  important  at  this 
time,  when  America  is  facing  marked  social  and 
economic  changes  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
Great  War. 

Leadership  of  the  New  America.  By  Archi- 
bald McClure.     Doran.     314  pp.     III.     $1.25. 

In  his  studies  of  immigrant  leadership  in  the 
United  States  Mr.  McClure,  who  during  the  year 
1915-1916  held  a  fellowship  in  McCormick  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  visited  various  immigrant  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  attending  labor 
meetings  and  social  gatherings  and  holding  per- 
sonal interviews  with  several  hundred  immigrants 
or  persons  of  recognized  leadership  among  them, 
including  Government  officials,  settlement  work- 
ers, priests,  Protestant  pastors,  free  thinkers, 
foreign-language  newspaper  editors.  Socialists, 
I.  W.  W.  leaders,  saloonkeepers,  doctors,  and 
lawyers.  By  consulting  with  these  varied  ele- 
ments it  was  hoped  that  data  might  be  obtained 


that  would  contribute  to  the  problem  of  the  train- 
ing of  religious  leaders  for  work  'among  the 
immigrant  population.  Just  how  successful  this 
attempt  was  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  McClure's 
study  does  not  purport  to  be  either  exhaustive 
or  complete,  but  it  is  at  least  suggestive.  Six- 
teen nationalities  are  represented  in  the  data 
secured. 

The  Japanese  Conquest  of  American  Opin- 
ion.    By  Montaville   Flowers.     272  pp.     $1.50. 

A  presentation  of  the  chief  arguments  for  and 
against  Japanese  naturalization.  The  author  com- 
bats the  arguments  of  those  Japanese  propagan- 
dists who  urge  for  their  countrymen  the  full  rights 
of  immigration,  citizenship,  and  intermarriage 
with  the  white  race.  He  represents  the  extreme 
wing  of  anti-Japanese  opinion  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

England's  World  Empire.      By  Alfred  Hoyt 

Granger.     Chicago:   Open   Court  Publishing   Co. 

323  pp.     $1.50. 

A  survey  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  which  are  appended  several  chapters 
on  the  origins  of  the  present  war  as  they  affect 
America.  The  author's  attitude  is  distinctly  anti- 
British,  although  he  himself  is  of  English  stock, 
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and  he  states  that  all  the  authorities  which  he 
has  consulted  are  either  English  or  of  English 
ancestry. 

The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth.  By 
Lionel  Curtis.   Macmillan.   248  pp.   Tables.   $1.50. 

To  citizens  of  the  United  States  this  book  is 
of  purely  academic  interest.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  problem  how  a  British  citizen  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa  can  ac- 
quire the  same  control  of  foreign  policy  as  a 
citizen  who  has  his  domicile  in  the  British  Isles. 
In  other  words,  this  book  sets  forth  the  several 
changes  which  must  be  made  before  a  British 
subject  in  the  Dominions,  as  they  are  called,  can 
acquire  self-government  in  the  same  degree  as 
a  subject  living  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  An  In- 
quii^  Into  the  Nature  of  Citizenship  in  the 
British  Empire,  Etc.  Edited  by  L.  Curtis.  Part 
I.     Macmillan.     722  pp.     Maps.     $1.50. 

This  volume  sets  forth  in  detail  the  data  on 
which  the  conclusions  summarized  in  "The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Commonwealth"  are  based.  They 
include  a  careful  review  of  England's  relations 
with  the  thirteen  colonies,  which,  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  constituted  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Canada's  Future:  What  She  Offers  After 
the  War.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Victor.  Macmillan. 
320  pp.     $1.50. 

A  symposium  on  Canada's  outlook  educationally, 
Industrially,  and  commercially,  to  which  a  great 
number  of  Canadians  in  official  life  contribute. 

Renaissant  Latin-America.      By    Harlan    P. 

Beach.     Missionary  Education    Movement  of   the 

United  States  and  Canada.     258  pp.     III.     $1. 

An  account  of  the  "Congress  on  Christian  Work 
in  Latin-America,"  held  at  Panama  one  year  ago. 
A  three-volume  report  of  the  Congress,  contain- 
ing the  investigations  of  its  eight  commissions, 
as  well  as  a  careful  report  of  its  platform  dis- 
cussions and  addresses,  will  appear  later. 

South    America.      Brief    Outline    of    Study 

Suggestions  with   Bibliography.  By  Harry  Er- 

win  Bard.     Heath.     68  pp.     65  cents. 

Mr.  Bard,  who  has  prepared  this  bibliography, 
was  formerly  official  adviser  of  the  Peruvian 
Ministry  of  Instruction,  and  is  now  Secretary 
of  the  Pan-American  Society  of  the  United  States. 

The  Unity  of  the  Americas.  By  Robert  E. 
Speer.  Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.     25  cents. 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Speer  discusses  some 
of  the  political,  commercial,  educational,  and  re- 
ligious relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin-American  countries  to  the  south. 

A  Brief  Bibliography  of  Books  in  English, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Relating  to  the  Re- 
publics   Commonly    Called    Latin-American, 


with   Comments.    By  Peter  H.  Goldsmith.  Mac- 
'millan.     107  pp.     50  cents. 

The  compiler  of  this  bibliography  is  Director 
of  the  Pan-American  Division  of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation.  His 
comments  on  the  books  that  he  lists  leave  the 
cursory  reader  with  the  impression  that  very 
few  works  of  permanent  value  concerning  the 
Latin-American  republics  have  been  published. 
The  few  books  that  he  sees  fit  to  commend  are 
the  more  likely  to  engage  the  student's  serious 
attention. 

Present-Day  China.  By  Gardner  L.  Hard- 
ing.    Century.     250  pp.     III.     $1. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  writer  on  China  of  to- 
day to  do  much  more  than  present  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  rapidly  changing  social  and  po- 
litical structure  of  that  country.  Mr.  Harding 
was  in  China  in  1913,  when  constitutionalism  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power.  He  remained  until 
the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party  had  been 
banished  from  the  country.  When  he  finished 
writing  his  book  Yuan  Shih-Kai  had  declared 
himself  emperor,  but  while  he  was  reading  the 
proof  the  monarchy  collapsed  and  the  republic  was 
resumed.  In  spite  fo  these  kaleidoscopic  shifts  of 
scene  Mr.  Harding  thinks  that  "the  privileges  of 
writing  of  the  mental  background  of  a  people 
of  such  incessant  wakefulness  and  vitality  is 
worth  the  journalistic  risk  of  being  out  of  date 
when  your  book  comes  out." 

The  Revolt  in  Arabia.        By   Dr.    C.    Snouck 

Hurgronje.     With   a  foreword  by  Richard  J.  H. 

Gottheil.     Putnam's.     50  pp.     75  cents. 

A  brief  account  of  the  movement  described  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  November,  1916. 

Report  to  the  American  Manufacturers  Ex- 
port Association  by  the  American  Industrial 
Commission  to  France.  September-October, 
1916.  New  York:  Manufacturers'  Export  Asso- 
ciation.   256  pp.     $5. 

The  .'\merican  Industrial  Commission  to  France, 
organized  and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  .*\merican  Manufacturers'  Export  Association, 
went  to  France  last  year  to  learn  how  American 
resources  might  best  be  made  available  for  re- 
construction work  In  the  regions  laid  waste  by 
war  and  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  furthering  Franco-.Amerlcan  trade  relations. 
With  this  purpose  the  commission  endeavored 
during  a  rapid  survey  of  France  to  get  as  clear 
a  picture  as  was  possible  in  war  time  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  of  our  cornmercial  rela- 
tions with  the  French  people.  Its  report,  which 
has  just  been  published,  contains  a  great  amount 
of  important  data  bearing  on  the  subject  under 
investigation.  The  facilities  enjoyed  by  this  com- 
mission were  far  greater  than  could  possibly  have 
been  obtained  by  any  individual  on  such  a  quest. 
The  report  is  of  great  valuti  to  American  ex- 
porters and  manufacturers.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  and  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
maps. 
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SCIENCE  IN  HUMAN  SERVICE 


Marvels  of  Scientific  Invention.  By  Thomas 
W.  Corbin.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
251  pp.     111.     $1.25. 

This  book  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  arts  of 
peace,  although  such  warlike  inventions  as  sub- 
marines and  torpedoes  are  described  in  its  pages. 
It  tells  in  non-technical  language  about  the  latest 
developments  in  the  use  of  electricity,  in  pho- 
tography, and  in  the  general  field  of  applied 
science. 

Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man.  By  Alex- 
ander Findlay.  Longmans,  Green.  255  pp.  111. 
$1.60. 

A  popular  account,  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Wales, .of  what  his  science 
has  thus  far  accomplished  for  the  material  well- 
being  of  mankind. 

Agricultural  Economics.  By  Edwin  G. 
Nourse.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.     896  pp.     $2.75. 

This  is  a  volume  of  extracts  from  standard 
authorities  applying  economic  principles  to  the 
practise  of  agriculture.  The  book  brings  to- 
gether in  an  orderly  arrangement  (1)  informa- 
tion which  may  profitably  come  within  the  view 
of  the  student  who  desires  to  understand  the 
economic  phenomena  of  agriculture,  and  (2) 
opinions  that  have  already  been  expressed  as  to 
the  meaning  of  these  facts.  The  material  se- 
lected contains  abundance  of  concrete  illustra- 
tions and  intimate  personal  viewpoints. 


The  Life  of  the  Caterpillar.      By    J.     Henri 

Fabre.      Dodd,    Mead.      376    pp.     $1.50. 

The  sixth  book  of  translation  from  the  "Sou- 
'venirs  Entomologiques"  of  the  late  French  natural- 
ist rendered  into  English  by  Alexander  Teixira 
de  Mattos,  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London.  In  Fabre's  study  of  the  Pine  Processionary 
Caterpillar,  he  summarizes  the  long  road  of  the 
evolution  of  the  human  mind.  To  the  great 
savant  every  insect  was  a  symbol,  a  signpost  on 
the  highway  of  eternal  change.  Read  the  chapter 
of  ''The  Great  Peacock  Moth"  and  realize  freshly 
the  wonder  of  so-called  "blind"  instinct,  and  the 
chapter  on  the  ''Cabbage  Caterpillar"  to  discover 
how  nature  aids  mankind  in  the  extermination  of 
certain  pestiferous  insects. 

The  Book  of  Forestry  By  Frederick   F. 

Moon.     Appleton.     315    pp.     $1.75. 

Mr.  Moon  says  that  we  have  been  a  nation  of 
forest  butchers  and  the  result  is  that  the  "forest 
primeval"  has  largely  vanished  from  the  United 
States  and  immense  wastage  has  taken  place. 
This  book  on  practical  forestry  has  been  pre- 
pared particularly  to  induce  a  love  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  wood- 
craft and  the  influence  of  proper  forestry  upon 
floods,  climate,  and  agriculture.  The  book  will 
be  -helpful  to  Boy  Scouts  who  wish  to  obtain 
merit  badges  on  conservation,  forest  protection 
and  fire  prevention.  The  pages  are  generously 
illustrated.  Every  parent  who  has  growing  boys 
should  make  this  book  part  of  their  summer  study 
curriculum. 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


How  to  Learn  Easily.  By  George  Van  Ness 
Dearborn.     Little,   Brown.     227  pp.     $1. 

A  book  that  will  make  the  process  of  "learning" 
easier,  more  pleasant  and  productive  for  young 
people  and  for  adults  by  utilizing  the  psychology 
of  the  individual  and  the  principles  of  study- 
economics  during  the  time  given  to  acquiring 
knowledge.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  "Edu- 
cative Imagination"  and  another  on  "Books  and 
Their  Educative  Use,"  each  well  worth  the  price 
of  the  book.  Every  one  who  has  difficulty  in 
acquiring  knowledge  and  retaining  it,  and  all 
teachers,  should  possess  this  helpful  book. 

The  Art  of  Handling  Men.  By  James  Col- 
lins. Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia.  143  pp.  50 
cents. 

A  pungent,  peppery  handbook  of  advice  and 
suggestion  to  men  who  have  to  manage  other 
men.  The  judgment  of  the  book  is  that  this 
particular  talent,  while  inborn  in  many  instances, 
can  be  acquired  by  patience,  tact,  perseverance, 
and  application  to  the  principles  of  human   psy- 


chology. The  data  are  taken  from  the  Civic 
Federation's  Welfare  Bureau,  and  from  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  many  employers. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion.  By  George  Al- 
bert Coe.     Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

365  pp.     $1.50. 

There  are  other  books  in  existence  bearing  this 
title,  but  none  for  which  the  data  were  secured 
by  the  methods  adopted  by  Dr.  Coe.  As  a  college 
and  theological  seminary  professor  and  later  as  or- 
ganizer and  conductor  of  a  "laboratory"  Sunday 
School  for  children  from  kindergarten  up  to  col- 
lege years.  Dr.  Coe  has  systematically  collected 
and  classified  facts  related  to  his  subject,  and  has 
conducted  definite  experiments  through  a  long 
term  of  years.  This  volume  embodies  not  only 
his  own  observation  and  experience,  but  those 
of  a  large  group  of  trained  assistants  who  have 
been  working  in  many  institutions.  His  book, 
therefore,  represents  the  modern  laboratory  rather 
than  library  method  applied  to  a  subject  that  has 
heretofore  been  discussed  mainly  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  cloister  and  the  studv. 
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I— INVESTMENT    VALUE    OF    INDUSTRIAL    PRE- 
FERRED STOCKS 


THE  margin  of  safety  in  an  investment, 
or  the  expression  of  its  ample  ability  to 
cover  its  interest  or  dividend  requirements,  is 
an  elastic  measurement  varying  with  the  se- 
curity. Bond  houses  frequently  advertise  or 
offer  first  or  refunding  mortgages  of  railroad 
or  public-utility  companies  which  they  say  are 
"covering  their  interest  twice  over,"  or  per- 
haps two  and  a  half  times.  This  is  consid- 
ered a  good  and  sufficient  margin.  Others 
call  the  investors'  attention  to  a  choice  public- 
utility  preferred  stock  whose  annual  surplus 
for  dividends  has  equaled  from  three  to  five 
times  the  requirements.  Such  a  record  is  held 
up  as  proof  of  the  stability  of  dividends  paid. 

When  it  comes  to  the  next  class  of  invest- 
ments, viz.,  industrial  preferred  stocks,  the 
imagination  in  the  present  condition  of  man- 
ufacturing profits  knows  no  limitations.  It 
is  a  pretty  poor  preferred  issue  that  has  not 
been  covering  its  dividends  the  past  year  at 
least  five  times,  and  from  this  minimum  the 
proportions  increase  to  twenty-five  and  thirty 
times.  This  would  applj'  to  issues  of  small 
size.  But  take  the  largest  of  all,  that  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  amounting 
to  $360,000,000.  In  the  December  quarter  it 
earned  its  dividend  fifteen  times,  or  at  a  rate 
to  retire  the  outstanding  shares  within  a  year. 
Coincident  with  the  marvelous  report  which 
the  corporation  published  was  one  from  a 
competitor,  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  which  made  enough  margin  in 
1916  to  pay  the  preferred  dividend  seven  and 
a  half  times  over,  while  there  was  the  un- 
paralleled record  of  the  Sears-Roebuck  Com- 
pany, with  $16,000,000  available  for  $559,- 
188  in  preferred  dividends,  or  enough  to  re- 
tire twice  over  the  preferred  of  $8,000,000. 
No  one  would  question  very  much  the  ability 
of  this  concern  to  pay  its  quarterly  dividends. 

There  are  certain  investment  traditions 
that  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  establishing 
values.  Among  corporation  securities  the 
railroads  still  hold  the  first  rank,  though  the 
transportation  industry  has  shown  relatively 
less  promise  in  the  last  two  years  than  any 
other  leading  one.     Next  come   the   public 
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Utilities,  toward  which  a  strong  tide  of  public 
investment  favor  is  setting.  Lastly  are  the- 
industrials.  Their  position  at  the  rear  of  the 
investment  list  is  due  to  the  widely  fluctua- 
ting character  of  industrial  earnings.  This 
same  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which 
earned  $75  for  each  preferred  share  in  1916,. 
did  not  earn  its  7  per  cent,  dividend  in  1914 
by  $1,723,000.  In^  that  year  the  Republic 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  earned  only  half  of 
a  full  year's  dividend.  This  difference  in 
credit  may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
prices  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  three  types 
of  companies,  using  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  the  quotations  current  in 
the  early  part  of  February. 

Union  Pacific  first-mortgage  4  per  cent., 
bonds  were  then  selling  at  par,  the  collateral 
trust  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Telephone 
Company  at  about  102,  and  the  first-mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiaries from  101  to  103.  Union  Pacific 
4  per  cent,  preferred  stock  was  quoted  at  85,. 
a  basis  of  return  of  4.70  per  cent.;  Telephone 
Company  stock,  which  is  of  one  class  and 
pays  8  per  cent,  at  127,  a  yield  of  6.30  per 
cent.,  and  United  States  Steel  7  per  cent, 
preferred  at  118,  a  return  of  about  6  per  cent. 
Union  Pacific  common  stock,  paying  8  per 
cent,  regularly  and  2  per  cent,  extra  in  De- 
cember and  earning  about  18  per  cent.,  was 
quoted  approximately  at  135,  and  United 
States  Steel  common,  earning  in  1916  over 
45  per  cent,  and  in  the  December  quarter  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  65  per  cent,  a  year,  and 
paying  regular  and  extra  dividends  of  12 
per  cent,  per  annum,  was  quoted  at  the  same 
time  between  105  and  100.  So  there  is  a 
difference  between  railroad  and  public-utility 
bonds  of  equal  rank  of  about  one  per  cent, 
in  return,  and  slightly  more  between  railroad 
and  industrial  bonds,  with  the  margin  widen- 
ing as  between  railroad  and  industrial  pre- 
ferred and  common  stocks. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  certain  railroad 
bonds  are  legal  for  savings-bank  and  trus- 
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tees'  investments,  while  most  public-utility 
and  industrial  bonds  are  not,  there  does  not 
now  appear  justification  for  the  large  pre- 
mium of  the  one  class  over  the  other  two 
classes.  Individuals  and  many  institutions 
invest  by  rote.  They  do  what  they  have  al- 
ways done,  buying  what  they  have  bought  be- 
fore, without  much  attention  to  the  change 
in  conditions  surrounding  the  general  indus- 
try or  the  individual  propertj^  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  names  of  so  many  supposedly 
shrewdly  managed  institutions  are  always 
found  represented  on  reorganization  com- 
mittees. One  who  has  studied  investments 
and  investing  for  3'ears  has  to  confess  that  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  intelligence  has 
been  displayed  in  the  placing  of  funds  by 
those  with   fiduciary   relations. 

This  article  is  riot  written  for  the  trustee 
or  for  the  widow  or  orphan.  It  is  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  business  or  professional  man 
who  invests  a  portion  of  his  surplus  regularly 
in  securities  and  who  wants,  and  is  entitled 
to  have,  a  very  good  return  on  his  capital. 
This  sort  of  a  person  should  be  an  active  and 
not  a  passive  investor,  doing  his  own  think- 
ing and  depending  to  a  large  extent  on  his 
own  judgment  for  what  he  needs.  There 
are  times  when  he  should  buy  only  first-mort- 
gage railroad  bonds.  There  are  other  times 
when  he  is  fully  justified  in  placing  a  fairly 
large  percentage  of  his  surplus  earnings  in 
industrial  preferred  stocks.  Such  an  occasion 
is  the  present. 

In  addition  to  the  large  profits  for  divi- 
dends which  insure  a  continuation  of  pay- 
ments for  some  years  after  peace,  there  has 
been  the  permanently  valuable  factor  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  bond  interest  or  floating  debt 
that  has  to  be  considered  before  dividends  are 
paid  on  stocks.  In  the  aggregate  probably 
$100,000,000  of  such  debt  has  been  cancelled 
by  American  manufacturing  corporations 
since  the  war  began.  Further  than  this  they 
have  expended  a  much  larger  sum  from  in- 
come in  increasing  their  facilities  and  raising 
their  standards  of  efficiency,  which  will  be  so 
much  more  profit  to  apply  to  dividends  of 
the  future.  A  great  many  companies  had 
been  in  arrears  with  accumulated  dividends 
so  large  that  shareholders  despaired  of  ever 
receiving  them.  Most  of  these  back  divi- 
dends have  been  liquidated,  either  in  cash  or 
in  some  form  of  new  security.  Unfortu- 
nately a  few  concerns  have  seen  fit  to  impose 
a  fixed  charge  to  meet  such  accumulations. 
This  is  not  good  financing.  It  perpetuates 
an  obviously  bad  precedent  condition.      The 


average  method  has  been  of  a  high  order  in 
meeting  moral  and  legal  obligations  without 
imposing  burdens  on  future  generations  of 
shareholders. 

With  fixed  debt  erased  a  preferred  stock 
becomes  a  prior  lien  on  property,  plants,  raw 
materials,  cash  assets,  etc.  If  the  dividend  on 
such  a  stock  is  being  covered,  say  five  to  six 
times,  has  been  regularly  paid  for  a  period  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  the  amount  of 
stock  is  in  fair  proportion  to  the  cost  of  plant 
and  its  appurtenances  and  to  the  normal 
years'  gross  earnings  and  there  is  in  sight  a 
period  of  a  year  of  continued  profits  at  the 
present  scale  and  possibly  two  years  of  busi- 
ness taxing  plant  capacity,  there  is  not  much 
risk  involved  in  the  purchase  of  such  securi- 
ties. They  give  a  return  on  capital  invested 
of  from  SYz  to  7  per  cent. 

In  going  over  the  lists  of  investments  of 
individuals  as  well  as  of  corporations  it  is 
common  experience  to  find  a  considerable 
proportion  of  one  class  of  stocks  or  bonds. 
For  instance,  the  most  familiar  group  of 
stocks  in  the  investor's  portfolio  is  made  up 
of  Great  Northern  preferred,  Northern  Pa- 
cific, St.  Paul,  and  Chicago  &  Northwestern. 
Almost  as  popular  seem  to  have  been  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  Central,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  New  Haven.  The  explanation, 
in  part,  is  that  these  groups  were  at  some 
time  stimulated  from  the  same  source,  pos- 
sibly the  late  E.  H.  Harriman,  and  people 
bought  them  all  at  once  because  they  concur- 
rently promised  so  much  in  the  way  of  higher 
dividends,  "melons,"  stock  "rights,"  etc.  The 
factors  of  crop  losses,  higher  taxes,  increased 
wages,  or  competition  with  Canada  all  apply 
to  the'  first  group,  so  if  the  investor  with 
Northern  Pacific  should  suffer  from  reduced 
earnings  he  would  have  no  balancing  bene- 
fits from  owning  securities  of  a  road  in  a  dis- 
trict blessed  by  good  crops  or  by  a  high  state 
of  industrial  activity.  Similarly  those  with 
stocks  in  corresponding  p?irts  of  the  manufac- 
turing East  would  be  affected  by  one  set  of 
industrial  conditions. 

Our  argument  is  that  there  should  also  be 
a  splitting  up  of  some  of  these  badly  propor- 
tioned investment  holdings  and  an  exchange 
of  a  portion  of  the  standard  railroad  shares 
for  industrial  preferred  stocks  with  equally 
high  rating.  In  an  exchange  it  is  always  well 
to  select  those  issues  that  are  selling  near  to 
the  price  of  the  one  owned  and  which  gives 
about  the  same  income.  To  illustrate :  North- 
ern Pacific,  paying  a  7  per  cent,  dividend 
since  1903,  is  now  quoted  at  about  the  equiv- 
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alent  of  Pressed  Steel  Car  preferred,  which 
has  paid  7  per  cent,  since  1899  and  is  earn- 
ing its  dividend  2^  times  over  compared 
with  -iy^  times  by  Northern  Pacific.  In 
buying  stocks  too  many  persons  are  influ- 
enced by  what  previous  prices  have  been  and 
too  little  by  actual  values.  They  would  buy 
Northern  Pacific  on  the  idea  that  it  might 
again  sell  at  $1000  a  share  or  at  $230  a  share 
as  it  did  ten  years  ago  and  overlook  any 
changes  occurring  meanwhile  to  permanently 
affect  the  quotation  for  the  stock.     Likewise, 


they  would  be  inclined  to  discount  the  po- 
tentialities of  securities  representing  indus- 
tries that  had  come  to  the  front  through  evo- 
lutions more  conspicuous  five  years  hence 
than  they  are  to-day.  The  preferred  shares 
of  some  of  our  best  automobile  companies 
are  probably  as  intrinsically  sound  now  as 
were  many  railroad  bonds  ten  years  ago.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  senior  stocks  of  large  dis- 
tributing houses,  chain  stores,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  trade  not  known  to  t!ie  last 
generation  of  investors. 


II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

NO.  823.— ABOUT  THE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  Great    Northern    preferred,    paying    dividends 

Will   you  please  tell  me   whether  a   woman  with  an  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  and  selling 

income    of   about    $4500   a    year,    having   a    young    child  ^.    _u_,,..   «;ii/-    _._    cJiarp 

to   support,  is  subject  to  an   income   tax   in  Illinois.  at    aoout   :r.llt)    per    snare. 

Pennsvlvania    (par  value  $50  per  share),  pay- 

The    laws   of    Illinois    do   not   impose    any   tax  jng   dividends    at   the    rate    of   $3    per    share   per 

upon    the    incomes   of   people   having   their    legal  annum  and  selling  at  about  $56  per  share, 

residence   in   that    State,    but   in    a   sitiiation   such  Union  Pacific  common,  paying  dividends  at  the 

as   you    have    explained    you    are    subject    to    the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  and  selling  at  about 

Federal    Income   Tax    law.     From    the   following  $144  per  share. 

ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department,  however,  you  These  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  standard 

will   note   that  you   are   "the   head    of   a   family"  investment  stocks  of  their  class.     They  are  listed 

and    that,    therefore,   your    income    is    exempt    up  on    the    New   York   Stock    Exchange,   where   they 

to  $4000:                            ^  enjoy    at    all    times    a    broad    and    more    or    less 

"A  head  of  a  family  is  held  to  be  a  person  who  active    market.      They    are    stocks    which    can   te 

actually  supports  and  maintains  one  or  more  in-  purchased  in  small  lots  through  a  number  of  re- 

dividuals  who  are  closely  connected  with  him  by  liable  brokerage  houses. 

blood    relationship,   relationship    by   marriage,    or  You  understand,  of  course,  that  the  prices  we 

by  adoption,   and  whose   right  to  exercise  family  have  indicated   are   those   prevailing  at  the   time 

control    and    provide    for    those    dependent    indi-  this  comment  is  written,  but  that  they  may  have 

viduals  is   based   upon   some  moral   or   legal   ob-  changed  materially  one  way  or  the  other  by  the 

ligation."  time   this  issue  of  the  magazine  is  in  the  hands 

As'de    from    this    exemption    there    are    certain  of  its  readers, 
kinds  of  income  which  are  also  exempt  under  the 

Federal     law-for     example,     the     income     from  ^O-   «25--INFORMAT10NpABOUT^^KANSAS    CITY 

United   States   Government,   State,   and   municipal  ^ynj    you'piease   give    me    some    information'about 

bonds    and    the    income    from    dividends    on    the  Kansas  City  Southern  preferred  stock.     I  should  like  a 

stocks    of    domestic    corporations,    except    in    cases  five-year   average   price   of   the    stock,    and    some   figures 

L                 u    J"    "J    „j„    „~„  .„»  ♦«   «,.o,   "tin  t\t\r\    ^-  suggesting  the  position   of  the  stock   in   respect  to  divi- 

where  such  dividends  amount  to  over  5>20,000,  or  deiids      ^          *^                                            ^ 

where    together    with    other    income    they    exceed 

$20,000.     And,   again,  there   are   a   large'  number  Here    is   the    record,    showing   the    highest   and 

of  cases  where  individuals  deriving  income  from  lowest    prices    at    which    Kansas    City    Southern 

bonds  that  are  subject  to  the  tax  are  not  assessed  preferred  sold  on  the  New_  York  Stock  Exchange 

because  of  the  fact  that  the  issuing  corporations  during  1912  to  1916,  inclusive: 

themselves  pay  the  tax.  Highest        Lo\yest 

If  your  income  does  not  happen  to  be  derived  1916 64^  56->8 

from    any    of    these    exempt    sources,    you    would  1915 65^  S4J% 

have  to  pay  the  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  $500.  1914 62  S^\i 

■  1913 ev/z  56 

NO.  824.— STANDARD  INVESTMENT  RAILROAD  1912                                  65H              56 

STOCKS  ■'"'- "-'    & 

Please    mention   a   number    of    railroad    stocks   which  .    Your   questioii    about   the   position    of   the    stock 

you    consider    the   best    for    investment,    together   with  in    respect  to   dividends   may  well   be    answered, 

the  prices  at  which  they  are  selling;  and  advise  whether  ^^    think,    at    least   with    reasonable   clearness,   by 

such  securities  can  be  purchased  in  small  lots.  r  .._    ^i ;  .„i„„»    .^o,„„.,».,„^<-     „.,,„«>j 

reference    to    the    equivalent    percentages    earned 

Among  the  more  conservative  of  the  so-called  on  the  total  outstanding  amount  of  the  stock  dur- 
"standard,"  well-established  dividend-paying  rail-  ing  the  five-year  period  under  review.  For  ex- 
road  stocks  the  following  might  be  mentioned:  ample,    net    income    after    the    payment    of    fixed 

Atchison,   Topeka   &   Santa    Fe    preferred,    pay-  charges   in    1912   was   the   equivalent  of  4.21    per 

ing  dividends   at  the   rate  of   5   per  cent,  per   an-  cent,  on  the  preferred;  in  1913,  the  equivalent  of 

num  and  selling  at  about  $99  per  share.  7.83    per   cent.;    in    1914,    the    equivalent   of   8.21 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  common,  paying  divi-  per  cent.;  in  1915,  the  equivalent  of  5.43  per  cent., 

dends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  and  in   1916,  the  equivalent  of  8.34  per  cent.,  and  for 

selling  at  about  $121   per  share.  the  current  year  about  10  per  cent. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


An   Historic 

Turning 

Point 


It  may  well  appear,  in  the  per- 
spectives of  history,  that  the  most 
important  news  of  half  a  century 
for  Americans  was  the  Russian  revolution 
of  the  month  of  March,  1917.  Dominating 
forces  and  influences  had  determined  that 
the  United  States  should  enter  the  European 
war  as  an  ally  of  the  British  Empire  and 
France.  From  the  standpoint  of  these  power- 
ful influences,  Germany's  new  submarine 
blockade  of  February  merely  afforded  the 
occasion.  It  was  ordained  that  we  should 
arm  merchant  ships,  send  them  into  the  for- 
bidden zones  of  terror,  meet  the  inevitable 
attack,  and  find  ourselves  at  war  with 
Germany.  We  should  then  of  necessity  bring 
ourselves  into  full  identity  with  the  Allies, 
in  their  great  struggle,  and  find  some  relief 
in  throwing  of¥  the  pretense  of  a  neutrality 
that  we  have  never  tried  seriously  to  uphold. 
Thus  Russia's  efficiency,  and  her  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies,  was  destined  to  con- 
cern us  directly — we  being  about  to  enter  a 
war  that  we  wish  to  see  ended  in  the  near 
future. 


America       Presupposing  our  desire  to  enter 
Fully         the  war,  the  submarine  blockade 

Involved  i  j         r  •  i 

could,  of  course,  give  us  ample 
opportunity  for  inflaming  the  public  mind  by 
means  of  a  great  newspaper  campaign,  while 
affording  in  full  measure  those  legal  justifi- 
cations that  the  official  mind  in  Washington 
seems  to  regard  as  important.  On  the  other 
hand,  presupposing  our  desire  to  keep  out  of 
the  European  war,  there  had  always  been 
open  to  us  methods  of  procedure  that  would 
have  rendered  it  practically  impossible  for  us 
to  become  involved.  Those  who  have  be- 
lieved in  neutrality  have  been  able,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  to  point  out  courses  of 
action  that  could  have  given  us  great  strength 


in  the  world,  that  should  have  gone  far  to 
insure  the  rights  of  all  other  neutrals,  and 
that  might  have  helped  to  end  the  war.  It 
is  needless  at  this  moment  to  ask  why  no 
such  program  of  neutrality  was  adopted  by 
the  United  States.  For  more  than  two  years 
we  have  been  as  essentially  a  part  of  that 
great  combination  of  financial  and  industrial 
effort  that  has  been  seeking  to  end  the  war 
by  subduing  German  militarism  as  have  some 
of  the  countries  which  have  been  formally 
engaged  as  belligerents.  For  a  good  while 
past,  the  real  forces  of  this  country  have  not 
been  exerted  through  the  Government,  but 
through  its  unofficial  economic  structure,  the 
Government  being  in  acquiescence.  Few 
people  have  realized  the  vastness  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  that  have  been  supporting  Eng- 
land and  France.  There  has  been  even  less 
perception  of  the  processes  which  have 
brought  us  into  a  position  of  greater  depend- 
ence than  Canada  herself,  for  our  future  in- 
ternational security,  upon  the  good  will  of 
Great  Britain.    This  is  the  fundamental  fact. 

Motives        Many       American       newspaper 
of  Our  War     readers  have  been  puzzled  by -the 

Leaders  f  \       . 

recent  course  of  events.  It  is 
due  to  candor  that  they  should  be  given  a 
better  understanding  of  the  motives  and  con- 
victions that  have  been  behind  the  war  move- 
ment in  this  country.  The  tremendous  effort 
that  was  made  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  March,  to  bring 
the  United  States  completely  into  the  war, 
had  its  origin  in  the  chief  centers  of  busi- 
ness and  finance — New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chicago.  It  was  a  perfectly 
sincere  movement,  and  it  was  not — as  some 
people  think — impelled  by  motives  of  private 
greed  on  the  part  of  bankers  and  munition- 
makers.      Financiers   may   also   be    idealists ; 
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and  sometimes  they  are  not  nearly  as  cool- 
headed  as  the  professors  and  scholars.  The 
great  leaders  of  American  finance  have  for 
the  most  part  convinced  themselves  that  the 
future  safety  of  this  country  is  bound  up 
with  the  winning  of  a  decisive  victory  by 
England  and  France.  There  were  many  of 
them  who  thought  we  ought  to  go  to  war 
on  general  principles,  in  order  to  associate 
ourselves  officially  with  those  who  were,  in 
their  opinion,  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
world's  order  and  freedom  for  the  coming 
century.      Such  were   their  real  convictions. 

Most   of    them,    however,   were 
The  Real      content   to   aid   the  Allies   with 

Explanation  t    c        %         re 

supplies  of  foodstuffs,  munitions, 
and  other  materials,  and  with  the  necessary 
credit  in  the  form  of  loans,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  Then,  somewhat  sud- 
denly, they  began  to  exert  a  much  more  po- 
tent influence  on  behalf  of  our  assuming  the 
attitude  of  open  belligerency.  What  was  the 
real  cause  of  this  new  warlike  attitude,  which 
became — thanks  to  certain  newspapers  that 
were  a  vital  part  of  the  movement — some- 
what frenzied  in  its  manifestations,  and 
which  reached  a  wild  and  furious  climax  in 
the  first  days  of  March,  as  the  6ld  Congress 
went  out  by  limitation  of  its  term?  It  is 
the  answer  to  this  question  that  brings  us 
back  to  our  opening  sentence  relative  to  the 
Russian  revolution.  Behind  the  screens  of 
governmental  secrecy  in  England  and  France 
it  was  not  German  submarines  or  German 
military  prowess  that  for  months  past  had 
caused  the  deepest  apprehension.  It  was  the 
strange  situation  in  Russia,  where  German 
intrigue  at  the  court  of  the  Czar  and  in  the 
ministry  seemed  to  be  thwarting  Russia's  effi- 
ciency as  an  ally. 

.  ,  It  had  been  expected,  a  year  ago, 
Disappointing  that  the  third  year  of  the  war 
^'""■*'  would  find  Russia's  vast  re- 
serves of  men  equipped  and  prepared  for 
irresistible  action.  But  Russia's  comparative 
failure  had  brought  overwhelming  ruin  to 
Rumania,  and  there  was  some  reason  to  fear 
that  dominant  influences  in  the  Russian  min- 
istry would  soon  bring  about  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  With  Russia  doing  her  full 
and  proper  part  in  a  world  war  which  was 
brought  on  by  her  championship  of  Serbia  as 
against  Austria  and  Germany,  there  could 
have  been  no  particular  desire  on  the  part  of 
England  and  France  to  have  the  United 
States  take  active  part  in  the  struggle.     Last 


fall  it  was  the  opinion  in  London  and  Paris 
that  Germany  would  have  to  yield  as  a  result 
of  the  campaign  of  1917,  and  that  peace 
would  be  made  before  another  winter.  This 
confident  hope  had  been  abandoned  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  not  through  disappoint- 
ment in  the  British  and  French  achievements 
of  preparation,  nor  through  v  better  estimate 
of  the  prowess  of  Germany,  but  through 
something  like  dismay  over  the  situation  in 
Russia.  There  were  obvious  reasons  why 
this  could  not  be  said  publicly  by  British  and 
French  statesmen,  and  equally  evident  rea- 
sons why  the  censorship  permitted  the  news- 
papers to  cast  no  reflections  upon  Russia's 
loyalty  to  her  allies. 

It    had    to    be    proclaimed    that 

America  -n         •  •  i      i  i 

Needed  as  an    Russia  was  going  to  do  her  best, 
"  and  that  the  Allies  were  working 

together  with  as  much  unity  in  their  military 
plans,  and  as  firm  a  will  to  secure  victory, 
as  the  Central  Powers  were  showing  under 
lead  of  the  German  General  Stafif.  But  be- 
hind the  scenes  there  was  for  a  time  an  anxi- 
ety that  may  perhaps  never  be  openly  ad- 
mitted. And  this  is  the  reason,  so  far  as  we 
can  base  an  opinion  upon  such*  facts  as  we 
have  been  able  to  assemble,  why  the  British 
and  French  hailed  with  so  much  satisfaction 
the  breaking  ofif  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  watched 
every  disaster  in  the  submarine  zone  so 
anxiously,  hoping  that  some  technical  point 
affecting  an  American  citizen  or  an  American 
ship  would  lead  to  avowed  belligerency. 
Having  been  drawn  into  the  strife,  it  was 
felt  in  England  and  France  that  Uncle  Sam 
would  gradually  arouse  himself  and  become 
a  factor  of  tremendous  aid  and  comfort  in 
the  general  war.  Once  at  war  with  Ger- 
many, all  America's  present  and  future  in- 
terests— as  everybody  in  England  and  France 
can  see — would  be  at  stake  in  the  hazardous 
game.  Uncle  Sam  could  not  put  his  hand 
to  the  plow  and  then  look  back.  He  would 
have  enlisted  "for  the  war,"  and  would  have 
to  see  it  through.  They  were  aware  that 
America's  resources  were  considerably  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  have  the 
Rubicon  crossed  and  America  irrevocably 
committed.  We  are  not  conveying  a  hint 
of  any  treasonable  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
these  financial  and  journalistic  agencies  in 
New  York  that  were  so  clamorously  demand- 
ing that  we  go  to  war  in  February  and  the 
opening  days  of  March, 
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Doubtless  they  were  sincere  in 
rXouty  their  belief  that  our  best  welfare 
lay  in  helping  England,  and  that 
England  was  in  peril  as  never  before.  This 
peril,  as  they  conceived  it,  was  due  to  a 
combination  of  dangers,  second  of  which  was 
the  German  submarine  campaign,  while  fore- 
most was  the  chance  that  Russia  might  be  in- 
duced by  Germany  to  make  separate  arrange- 
ments. The  entrance  of  the  United  States 
was  expected  to  have  several  indirect  and 
immediate  effects.  One  of  these  was  to  break 
down  hope  and  confidence  in  Germany,  while 
another  was  to  strengthen  the  moral  hold 
of  the  Allies  upon  Russia  and  to  weaken  the 
arguments  for  a  separate  Russian  peace.  The 
larger  and  more  direct  reason  for  American 
participation,  however,  was  the  ultimate  war 
strength  that  America  could  develop  in  case 
Russia  should  fail.  But  the  revolution  at 
Petrograd  means  that  the  Russian  people  are 
not  going  to  prove  recreant,  that  they  intend 
to  see  that  their  armies  are  supported  by  an 
honest  and  efficient  government,  and  that 
they  will  henceforth  cooperate  with  their 
allies  through  leaders  in  whom  they  have 
confidence.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  great 
news  for  America,  even  as  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  most  hopeful  indication  for  the  world's 
future  peace  and  welfare  that  any  country 
has  given  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
With  the  new   Russia  dawns  a  bright  era. 

No  intelligent  person  any  longer 
^ ''prospects'^  disparages  England's  preparation 
or  her  fighting  ability.  At  the 
present  moment  the  morale  of  the  British 
army  seems  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  Germany  or  France.  All  that  was 
necessary  to  give  the  Allies  reasonable  as- 
surance of  a  fairly  early  conclusion  of  the 
war  was  to  have  Russia  do  her  part  as  thor- 
oughly and  unflinchingly  as  the  British  and 
the  French.  In  our  opinion,  the  violation  of 
neutral  rights  on  the  sea  has  furnished  ample 
occasion  for  America's  going  to  war,  but  has 
not  supplied  in  itself  a  necessary  reason.  The 
only  sufficient  reason  for  our  going  to  war 
must  be  found  in  the  belief  that  we  could 
thus  contribute  best  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  right,  and  of  established  peace  for  all 
the  world  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  With 
Russia  doing  her  full  part,  and  the  assurance 
that  she  will  support  her  new  and  capable 
Liberal  leaders  to  the  end,  there  is  much  less 
reason  for  the  United  States  to  become  deeply 
involved  than  there  would  have  been  if  the 
pro-German   ministry   and   the   pro-German 


influences  at  work  in  the  Czar's  household 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  their  purposes. 
The  prospects  are  wholly  changed. 

As  our  readers  are  well  aware, 
HM^Happenld  this  periodical  has  supported  the 

view  that  America  ought  to 
maintain  a  consistent  neutrality,  and  that  the 
neutrals  should  use  every  conceivable  influ- 
ence to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  But  we 
have  never  for  a  moment  believed  that  Ger- 
many was  fitted  to  dominate  the  world,  or 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  present  great 
war  justified  a  victory  by  the  Central 
Powers.  In  view  of  the  agony  of  the  war. 
the  death  of  millions  of  brave  young  men 
at  the  front,  and  the  suffering  of  millions 
of  women  and  children  at  home,  we  have 
longed  to  have  reason  assert  itself  as  against 
war  madness  and  to  have  a  world  peace 
worked  out  somewhat  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  the 
Senate  delivered  late  in  January.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  could  have  happened 
if  Russia  had  deserted  her  allies  and  made 
a  separate  peace.  It  does  not  call  for  any 
great  military  knowledge  or  rare  power  of 
imagination  to  picture  what  the  defection  of 
Russia  would  have  meant.  Parts  of  Russia, 
particularly  in  the  south,  had  vast  surpluses 
of  wheat  and  food  supplies,  but  in  Petrograd 
and  other  parts  of  the  empire  there  were 
food  riots  last  month  because  the  existing 
bureaucracy,  controlling  the  railroads,  had 
prevented  distribution  of  food,  just  as  it  had 
also  prevented  the  movement  of  ammunition 
and  supplies  to  the  armies.  But  if  peace 
were  made  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
these  vast  stocks  of  cereals  and  food  animals 
would  be  poured  as  a  welcome  flood  across 
hunger-stricken  Germany  and  Austria.  Rus- 
sia— at  peace  with  Germany,  and  a  neutral  in 
the  war — would  have  the  same  right  to  sell 
war  supplies  and  contraband  of  all  kinds  to 
the  Central  Powers,  that  we  have  exercised 
in  selling  such  materials  to  England  and 
France.  A  well-fed  Germany  would  at  once 
become  an  exceedingly  hopeful  Germany. 

Furthermore,  millions  of  Ger- 
Haf Failed!  man,  Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Turkish  soldiers,  now  confront- 
ing Russia  on  a  long  line  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
south  of  the  Caucasus  in  Asia  IVIinor,  would 
be  released  for  service  elsewhere.  Austria 
could  at  once  double  her  forces  fighting 
Italy ;  the  Turks  could  quadruple  their  forces 
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that  have  retreated  from  Bagdad  before  Gen- 
eral Maude's  successful  British  army ;  Bul- 
garia, with  large  German  and  Austrian  re- 
inforcements, could  probably  overwhelm 
General  Sarrail's  forces  advancing  from  Sa- 
lonica,  while  Germany  could  swing  at  once 
at  least  a  million  men  from  the  Russian  front 
to  reinforce  the  armies  holding  the  lines 
in  France  against  the  British  and  French 
forces.  With  Russia  out  of  the  war  and 
at*  peace  with  Germany,  Japan  would  be  in 
a  difficult  position,  and  might  be  virtually 
compelled  to  strengthen  her  alliance  with 
Russia,  make  peace  terms  with  Germany,  and 
sell  munitions  and  supplies  to  the  Turks. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  defense  of 
Eg>pt  might  prove  very  difficult.  Germany 
could  thus  build  submarines  with  redoubled 
energy,  and,  being  well  fed  herself  with  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  Russia  always  at 
hand,  could  make  the  menace  of  hunger  in 
the  British  Islands  a  very  serious  and  for- 
midable fact. 

It  is  a  dull  mind,  and  one  quite 

The  Weak  ,         .     ,  '   ,         ,  ,  , 

and  Wauering  meagerly  miormed,  that  could 
^^'"'  regard  these  suggestions  as  fan- 
ciful. Germany  has  known  that  a  merely 
demoralized  and  inefficient  Russia  gave  her 
some  chance  to  Avin  at  least  what  President 
Wilson  has  called  "Peace  without  victory." 
But  Germany  also  has  known  that  a  Russia 
put  wholly  out  of  the  war,  on  separate  peace 
terms,  might  give  her  a  chance  to  win  an 
early  truce  with  something  like  positive  vic- 
tory. It  is  no  wonder  that  efforts  should 
have  been  made  to  bring  this  about,  and  that 
the  French  and  English  governments  were 
alarmed  by  reason  of  the  ominous  events  that 
attended  these  efforts.  The  people  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  main,  were  loyal  to  the  causes 
that  had  led  them  into  the  war.  The  Czar 
had  seemingly  intended  to  be  loyal  to  the 
people,  but  had  been  unable  to  dominate,  and 
had  himself  been  the  victim  of  influences 
that  had  swayed  him  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other.  The  Czarina,  herself  a 
German  princess  and  a  person  of  stronger 
will  than  the  Czar,  had  been  opposed  to  the 
war  from  the  beginning  and  had  worked 
with  those  who  sought  a  separate  peace.  The 
great  bureaucratic  system  of  Russia,  and 
the  other  reactionary  forces,  had  for  many 
reasons  favored  close  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.  The  new  parliament, 
called  the  Duma — which  popular  revolu- 
tionary movements  compelled  the  Czar  to 
grant  after  the  war  with  Japan — was  liberal 


and   popular   in   its   sympathies   and   led   by 
strong  and  patriotic  men. 

The  local  governing  bodies  of 
^  iTuoiuuon^    the  provinces  and  districts  of  the 

empire  were  popular  in  their 
origin  and  sjmpathies  and  were  banded  to- 
gether in  a  loose  kind  of  union  which  was 
supporting  the  war  with  great  lojalty  and 
enthusiasm.  But  against  the  Duma  and  the 
Union  of  the  Zemstvos  was  the  influence  of 
the  Czar's  court  and  of  the  Premier  and 
ministers  of  state,  who  were  accountable 
only  to  the  Czar  and  not  to  the  Duma.  At 
times  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
had  been  patriotic  and  loyal  men  in  the 
premiership  and  the  cabinet.  But  for  most 
of  the  time  the  bureaucrats  had  controlled 
the  munitioning,  transportation,  and  other 
government  functions,  and  had  hampered  the 
work  of  the  army.  For  many  weeks  the 
news  from  Russia  had  been  meager  and  ob- 
scure, and  the  situation  had  been  growing 
more  alarming  in  the  opinion  of  London  and 
Paris.  But  there  had  been  a  great  growth 
of  free  public  opinion  in  Russia,  and  the 
real  leaders — who  had  found  their  opportu- 
nity through  the  union  of  local  governments 
and  through  the  Duma — were  quietly  pre- 
paring for  their  great  revolutionary  stroke, 
which  was  destined  to  be  relatively  quick 
and  to  involve  civil  war  only  for  a  few 
days  and  to  a  slight  extent.  The  Czar  had 
suspended  the  Duma  for  a  month,  and  the 
Duma  had  unanimously  refused  to  be  dis- 
banded. Food  riots  had  begun  in  Petrograd, 
and  the  soldiers  had  turned  against  their 
own  officers  and  refused  to  shoot  down  the 
rioters.  Regiment  by  regiment,  the  troops 
in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  went  over  to  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  out  of  the  mysteri- 
ous background  there  suddenly  emerged  a 
competent  and  well-organized  leadership 
that  had  evidently  created  a  previous  under- 
standing with  General  Brusiloff  and  the 
other  military  leaders  at  the  front. 


Will 


The  President  of  the  Duma, 
Monarchy  M.  Rodzianko,  and  the  great 
Survive?  parliamentary  Liberal  leader. 
Prof.  Paul  N.  Milyukoff,  backed  solidly  by 
the  Duma,  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  revo- 
lution, as  were  the  leaders  in  the  well-estab- 
lished system  of  local  governments.  These 
men  are  not  wild  visionaries,  but  eminently 
practical  men  of  constructive  minds,  fitted 
to  lead  Russia  into  a  new  epoch  of  demo- 
cratic,     representative     institutions.        Czar 
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Nicholas  and  his  consort,  Alexandra,  were 
so  completely  identified  with  the  autocratic 
system  that  the  Czar's  abdication  was  a  wise 
and  fortunate  step.  The  Czar  had  been  on 
the  throne  for  more  than  twenty-two  years, 
although  not  yet  forty-nine  years  old.  His 
young  son,  a  lad  of  twelve  is  an  invalid,  and 
his  heirship  was  renounced  by  the  Czar  him- 
self. The  re- 
tiring Czar's 
brother,  the 
Grand  Duke 
Michael,  may 
be  accepted  as 
a  constitution- 
al monarch, 
but  he  makes 
no  claims  and 
awaits  the  na- 
tional verdict. 
The  important 
thing  is  that 
henceforth  the 
Czar  cea,ses  to 
be  a  "czar"  in 
our  common 
use  of  that 
word.  The 
throne,  if  it 
survives,  will 
have  such  re- 
stricted power 
as  is  now  ex- 
ercised by  the 
kings  of  Eng- 
land, Italy,  and  the  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  the  Queen  of  Holla,nd. 

Parliamentary  government,  more 
Chafo"e's  o""  l^ss  o"  the  plan  of  all  these 
countries  that  we  have  named, 
will  take  the  place  of  the  autocratic,  bureau- 
cratic system  that  has  been  responsible  for 
so  much  misery  in  Russia.  Constitutional 
government  in  the  full  sense  means  a  future 
of  justice  for  Jews,  Finns,  Poles,  and  other 
races.  It  means  happier  relationships  with 
foreign  countries.  It  will  probably  mean  in 
a  short  time  the  removal  of  those  difficulties 
which  led  to  the  denouncing  of  our  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Russia.  The  differences 
were  chiefly  associated  with  the  treatment  of 
Jews.  Parliamentary  government  has  a 
tendency  to  bring  about  at  times  a  harmful 
intensit>'  of  party  strife ;  and  Russia's  prog- 
ress in  the  future  cannot  hope  to  be  spared 
many  serious  troubles  and  painful  crises. 
But  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  outlook 
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for  liberty  and  progress  in  Russia  was  more 
favorable  with  the  swift  transformations  of 
last  month  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since 
the  abolition  of  serfdom. 

For  some  days  previous  to  the 
InTwZ"  15th  of  March,  Russian  censors 
had  virtually  isolated  Petrograd. 
It  was  known 
that  there  were 
political  dis- 
turbances and 
that  the  Duma 
was  asserting 
itself  against 
the  Cza,r  and 
the  ministers. 
It  was  known 
that  Lord 
Milner,  who 
is  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  right- 
hand  man  in 
the  British 
War  Council, 
had  been  sent 
to  visit  the 
Czar,  in  the 
hope  of  being 
able  to  bring 
about  an  ac- 
cord between 
the  Czar's  au- 
tocratic gov- 
ernment and 
the  people's  representatives.  And  it  had  been 
intimated  that  Milner  was  returning  from  a 
vain  errand  and  had  left  behind  him  a  weak, 
obstinate,  and  hopelessly  blinded  potentate. 
Hints  leaked  out  of  Russia  that  there  were 
food  riots  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  When 
at  length  the  whole  scheme  of  censorship  was 
swept  away,  and  Russian  news  became  as 
free  and  available  as  American  news,  we  were 
told,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  of  a  suc- 
cessful revolution.  Within  a  week  a  polit- 
ical transformation  had  been  wrought  that 
might,  through  normal  processes  of  reform, 
have  required  another  century  to  achieve. 


The  Thrill  of 


It   would    be    impossible    to    ex- 

ne  inriii  oj  ,  „  r        i   • 

jou  Was       aggerate    the    eiiect    of    this    as- 

World-  Wide  i  ■  ■  i 

toundmg  news  as  it  swept  around 
the  world  on  Friday,  the  16th,  with  fuller 
confirmation  on  Saturday  and  on  the  days 
that  followed.  The  thrill  in  all  nations  was 
one  of  joy  and  hope  among  the  people.  Such 
a    wave    of    optimistic    sentiment    had    not 
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touched  the  nations  at  any  moment  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war.  When  the  war 
began,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  this  Review 
declared  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  was  the 
unfitness  of  surviving  governmental  struc- 
tures and  agencies  to  control  the  destinies  of 
modern  peoples ;  and  that  thoroughgoing  re- 
construction in  the  name  of  democracy  must 
result  if  the  future  peace  of  the  world  was 
to  be  secured.  The  Russian  autocracy  had, 
in  the  minds  of  liberal  men  everywhere,  stood 
for  what  had  survived  of  the  most  dangerous 
forms  of  tyranny.  With  the  growth  of  mod- 
ern education,  science,  arid  industry  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  world,  the  reactionary  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  had  become  unspeakably 
odious.  Even  now,  since  the  present  war  be- 
gan, Russia's  system  of  secret  police  had  con- 
tinued to  make  thousands  of  political  prison- 
ers, victimizing  the  very  best  elements  of  Rus- 
sian citizenship.  Numerous  members  of  re- 
cent Dumas  had  been  banished,  imprisoned, 
or  otherwise  punished  for  exercising  their 
rights   in   the  parliamentary   body. 

^ '  „  The  svstem  was  as  corrupt  and 

the  Doom        .       ~,    .'  .  .  .       ^  . 

of  an         inerhcient  as  it  was  arbitrary  and 

ml  ystem    oppressiVe.     Whatever    reproach 

on  the  score  of  wastefulness  and  lack  of  thor- 


ough system  may  be  brought  against  our  mod- 
ern democratic  governments,  they  are  in- 
comparably more  capable  and  efficient  than 
a  medieval  autocracy  such  as  had  survived 
in  Russia.  But  the  great  thrill  that  was  felt 
around  the  world  was  not  due  to  any  doctri- 
naire sentiment  about  forms  of  government. 
It  was  due  to  a  great  longing  for  justice 
and  good-will  in  the  world,  and  for  brotherly 
harmony  among  men  of  all  races,  tongues, 
and  creeds.  Everybody  felt  that  with  the 
dark  and  sinister  forces  of  autocracy  de- 
stroyed in  Russia,  the  great  war  had  already 
begun  to  justify  itself  in  results  that  gave 
promise  of  a  better  world.  A  liberal  Russia, 
with  men  in  the  cabinet  who  have  known  ex- 
ile and  imprisonment  for  precisely  such  po- 
litical views  as  those  held  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George  in  England  and  Premier  Briand  in 
Trance,  is  a  country  that  can  now  work  on 
terms  of  thoroughly  good  understanding  with 
its  allies.  The  late  Czar  Nicholas  had  in 
even  more  hopeless  a  measure  the  same  mys- 
tical and  absurd  views  of  kings  as  ruling  by 
divine  right  that  have  so  often  been  expressed 
by  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany.  With 
the  fall  of  the  Romanoffs,  government  by 
authority  and  privilege  is  about  to  perish 
from  the  earth,  as  a  recognized  system.  Its 
chief  bulwarks  are  destroyed. 

The  thing  proclaimed  in  Russia, 
^aVeSi!?  in  that  wonderful  third  week  of 
March,  was  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people — a 
government  resting  as  solidly  upon  universal 
suffrage  as  that  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  present  this  will  be  carried  on  under 
well-known  men  who  have  been  developed  as 
popular  leaders  through  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  of  the  Duma  and  through  the 
associated  activities  of  the  Zemstvos,  which 
are  a  network  of  local  and  provincial  coun- 
cils. In  due  time,  it  is  declared,  there  will 
be  a  great  constitutional  convention,  which 
will  decide  upon  the  exact  forms  of  Russia's 
future  government.  The  tentative  proposal 
that  the  Czar's  twelve-year-old  son  should 
be  made  nominal  sovereign,  with  the  Czar's 
brother  as  Regent,  was,  after  a  day  or  two, 
said  to  have  failed.  It  is  for  the  Russians 
to  decide  whether  they  will  keep  alive  the 
institution  of  royalty,  which  has  been  so 
closely  associated  with  their  national  church, 
or  whether  they  will  have  the  courage  and 
sound  judgment  to  become  a  republic  forth- 
with and  to  ordain  as  full  religious  liberty  as 
exists  in  the  United  States. 
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No   one   should    suppose    that   a 

The  Epoch  .   .  ^  u 

of  transition  so  vast  can  be  accom- 

Democracu  pijshed  without  extraordinary 
difficulties  and  without  some  near  and  fu- 
ture periods  of  intense  partisan  strife  and  dis- 
sension. But  if  it  is  to  be  a  republic,  we 
may  at  least  remember  that  the  new  Russia 
is  born  in  an  epoch  much  more  auspicious 
for  republics  than  was  the  first  French  re- 
public, which  drifted  by  way  of  militarism 
into  Napoleon's  empire  and  which  was  forced 
back  to  the  outward  forms  of  the  old  mon- 
archy after  Waterloo.  Vast  underlying  re- 
forms accomplished  by  the  French  Revolution 
and  by  the  administrative  genius  of  Napoleon 
survived,  however,  through  all  subsequent 
changes;  and  the  present  French  republic,  in 
fact,  rests  upon  the  foundations  laid  in  the 
great  days  of  July,  1789,  when  the  Bastille 
was  destroyed  and  the  principles  of  "Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity"  were  proclaimed. 
Free  Russia  in  the  Twentieth  Century  will 
not  have  to  undergo  the  vicissitudes  that  beset 
political  liberty  throughout  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  enthusiasm  of  France  for  the 
new  order  in  Russia  will  strengthen  the  Rus- 
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sian  patriots  at  home;  and  the  success  of 
popular  government  in  England,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  many  smaller  countries, 
will  have  made  the  Russian  people  familiar 
with  the  ideals  and  methods  of  working 
democracy.  Popular  government  is  no  longer 
the  exception  or  the  dubious  experiment. 
Even  China,  the  most  conservative  of  nations, 
has  passed  through  her  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, bids  fair  to  maintain  herself  as  a  re- 
public, and  is  now  intent  upon  building  up 
her  own  citizenship  in  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  for  efficient  social  and  economic 
organization. 

When  all  the  facts  are  known, 
^'"outiooh^"''  it  rn^y  turn  out  that  certain  mo- 
mentous steps  taken  by  China 
with  respect  to  the  war,  which  were  an- 
nounced just  as  the  Russian  revolution  was 
assuming  the  form  of  a  swift  coup  d'etat, 
were  something  more  than  a  coincidence. 
Undoubtedly  the  popular  leaders  had  been 
long  planning  carefully  in  Russia  to  bring 
about  full  parliamentary  government,  with  a 
view  to  a  better  prosecution  of  the  war. 
China's  relations  with  Russia  are  of  neces- 
sity intimate,  and  all  the  sympathies  of  the 
present  government  at  Peking  are  naturally 
with  the  liberal  elements  in  Russia.  An 
emancipated  Russia,  with  wholly  new  and 
chastened  motives  affecting  the  imperial  and 
foreign  policies  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  Chi- 
nese republic  to  an  extent  that  appeals  very 
warmly  to  the  sympathetic  imagination.  It 
was  the  old,  sinister,  scheming  Russia  that 
was  such  a  constant  menace  to  the  integrity 
of  China.  The  new  Russia  must  care  chiefly 
for  internal  development  and  progress.  She 
can  afford  to  abandon  secret  foreign  policies 
and  to  give  up  ambitions  and  projects  that 
endanger  the  future  of  her  neighbors. 

^1  ^  China,  furthermore,  as  a  repub- 
Breathe  More  lic  is  in  great  Sympathy  with  the 
Freely  United  States.  We  in  America 
are  conscious  of  coveting  nothing  that  be- 
longs to  China,  and  we  look  with  the  great- 
est good-will  upon  China's  progress  in  free- 
dom and  education.  The  only  break  in  our 
long  friendship  with  Russia  has  grown  out 
of  our  intense  dislike  of  her  political  intol- 
erance and  her  infamous  treatment  of  Jews, 
her  violation  of  the  guaranteed  rights  of  Fin- 
land, her  undue  territorial  aggressions  against 
China,  and  the  history  of  her  relations  to 
Poland.     The  new  order  of  things  in  Russia 
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begins  with  the  granting  of  full  and  complete 
rights  to  citizens  of  all  creeds  and  nationali- 
ties. And  in  due  time  it  would  seem  likely 
enough  that  a  liberal  government  of  free 
Russia  would  put  an  end  to  that  long,  dis- 
creditable record  of  intrigues  that  has  threat- 
ened China,  Persia,  and  other  neighboring 
political  entities. 


Reactions 


Nor  was  it  merely  a  coincidence, 
upon  "  as  we  shall  probably  learn  in  the 
ermany  future,  that  the  German  Chan- 
cellor himself,  on  Wednesday,  March  14,  in 
an  impassioned  speech,  became  the  champion 
of  the  movement  for  a  more  popular  govern- 
ment that  was  sweeping  across  Germany.  We 
have  more  than  once  explained  to  our  read- 
ers the  peculiarities  of  the  electoral  system, 
and  other  political  arrangements,  that  give 
the  absolute  control  of  German  policy  to  an 
imperial  council  that  is  in  turn  completely 
dominated  by  a  reactionary  group  of  Prus- 
sian nobles  and  bureaucrats,  which  is  under 
the  final  mastery  of  the  Hohenzollern  dy- 
nasty. The  Reichstag  is  popularly  elected ; 
but  the  Reichstag  does  not  control  the  poli- 
cies of  the  German  Empire,  any  more  than 
the  Duma  at  Petrograd  had  controlled  the 
policies  of  Russia.  The  upper  house  of  the 
Prussian  legislature  is  wholly  aristocratic  and 
reactionary — in  those  respects  worse  even 
than  the  British  House  of  Lords  has  ever 
been.  The  lower  house  of  the  Prussian  legis- 
lature is  mainly  conservative  and  reactionary, 
but  has  a  small  popular  element.  This  lower 
house  has  been  asking  for  certain  reforms, 
such  as  payment  of  salaries  to  the  members, 
and  electoral  reforms,  not  to  be  too  long  de- 
ferred. The  upper  house  has  been  opposing 
even  the  faintest  suggestions  of  reform. 


lution  at  home  by  declaring  that  he  himself 
would  take  the  lead  in  future  political  re- 
forms. It  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
whether  the  Chancellor's  adroit  speech  will 
have  brought  sufficient  comfort  and  cheer  to 
the  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  to  secure 
the  further  postponement  of  internal  political 
issues,  and  the  maintenance  of  what  has 
been  something  like  a  complete  unity  of  Ger- 
many for  the  sole  purpose  of  prosecuting 
the  war.  The  affinity  between  the  autocratic 
governments  of  Russia  and  Germany  in  times 
past  had  been  a  bad  thing  for  the  liberties 
of  both  great  peoples;  and  it  had  contributed 
more  than  almost  anything  else  to  the  sum 
total  of  evil  influences  in  the  world  which 
had  culminated  in   the  great  war. 

,  The  destruction  of  Russia's  au- 

Hope  for  a  i  r    t.  •      • 

Liberal        tocracy  leaves  that  of  Prussia  in 

Qermanu  j 

a  more  exposed  position,  more 
subject  to  assault  from  within  and  criticism 
from  without.  A  liberal  Germany,  represent- 
ing in  government  and  policy  what  is  best 
and  noblest  in  German  thought  and  civiliza- 
tion, would  offer  no  menace  to  the  rights  of 
other  nations  and  peoples,  and  would  in  due 
time  be  able  to  secure  the  respect  and  influ- 
ence throughout  the  world  that  naturally 
belongs  to  the  German  people.  An  utterly 
false  sense  of  national  power  and  its  exer- 
cise in  relation  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
other  nations  has  become  bound  up  with  Ger- 
man imperial  policy.  This  insane  determina- 
tion to  secure  Germany's  future  through 
sheer  assertion  of  strength  and  dominance 
has    now    turned    almost    the    entire    world 


The 


It  was  in  this  upper  house  that 
Chancellor's    the  Chancellor,  Bethmann-Holl- 

Qreat  Speech  _  j  ..u  r       i 

weg,  made  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches 
of  his  entire  career.  He  identified  himself 
with  forthcoming  political  reforms  for  Prus- 
sia, and  warned  the  reactionary  statesmen, 
who  seemed  to  have  no  ability  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Undoubtedly  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  through  his  swift  and  unfailing 
sources  of  information,  knew  just  what  was 
going  on  at  that  moment  in  Petrograd.  By 
talking  of  moderate  political  reforms,  he 
yielded  to  the  breezes  that  were  setting  in 
from  the  north.  The  Russian  news  was  be- 
ing very  carefully  censored  in  Germany,  and 
the  Chancellor  was  trying  to  avert  a  revo- 
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against  militant  Germany.  Everything  of  a 
reasonable  sort  that  Germans  have  aspired 
to  gain  would  have  been  theirs  in  due  time 
if  they  had  been  content  to  live  quietly  and 
at  peace.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
growth  of  freedom  in  the  world  was  making 
old-fashioned  imperial  systems  obsolete,  Ger- 
many was  tr3ing  to  create  the  old-fashioned 
kind  of  empire.  The  British  Empire  is  in 
essence  little  more  than  a  voluntary  associ- 
ation of  free  and  self-governing  peoples.  Ger- 
many has  a  wholly  different  theory  and  pol- 
icy of  empire  from   that  of   Britain. 

India,  indeed,  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
indiaand      ^cption.      But    India    is    a    vast 

England  .  ,  ,  . 

congeries  of  races,  peoples,  creeds, 
and  castes.  There  is  only  one  thing  at  pres- 
ent that  all  these  different  peoples  can  agree 
upon,  and  that  is  the  continuance  of  the  "pax 
Britannica."  England  maintains  the  general 
peace  in  India,  slowly  but  steadily  builds  up 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  country, 
and  in  due  time  she  will  allow  to  India, 
both  locally  and  collectively,  just  as  exten- 
sive a  system  of  self-government  as  the  people 
can  successfully  operate.  Within  the  past 
month  a  question  of  immense  significance 
having  to  do  with  the  relationships  between 
England  and  India  has  been  under  discussion 
in  the  British  Parliament,  and  has  been  de- 
cided in  favor  of  India.  The  government 
carried  on  by  the  British  Viceroy,  Baron 
Hardinge,  in  India  had  decided,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  authorities  at  London,  to  raise 
an  additional  $500,000,000  for  the  support 
of  the  war.  In  order  to  obtain  a  fund  by 
means  of  which  they  could  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest,  these  govern- 
ing authorities  had  proposed  to  impose  an  in- 
creased duty  upon  cotton  goods  imported  into 
India.  The  existing  tariff  is  at  the  very 
nominal  rate  of  3}4  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  raise  is  up  to  7)/2  per  cent.  Historically, 
the  textile  industries  of  England  have  held 
the  first  rank  in  value  and  industrial  signifi- 
cance in  British  export  trade ;  and  the  leading 
feature  of  the  textile  industries  has  been  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  in  the  great 
Manchester  district. 


Manchester,  ^"^'''^  ^"^  China  have  long  af- 
andthe  forded  vast  markets  for  the  cot- 
ton goods  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  for  those  of  the  Manchester 
district.  The  imposition  of  duties  on  manu- 
factured cotton  in  India,  as  against  Great 
Britain  herself  as  well  as  against  Japan  and 


other  countries,  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
old  theory  of  colonial  empires.  Manchester 
would  have  been  well  pleased  to  see  a  system 
of  complete  free  trade,  as  between  India  and 
Great  Britain,  with  Indian  tariff  barriers 
erected  against  cotton  goods  from  Japan,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries.  It 
looked  for  a  moment  as  if  the  Manchester 
protest  might  prevail  with  Lloyd-George  and 
the  Government.  But  in  view  of  India's  re- 
markable loyalty  in  the  face  of  all  the  plots 
and  conspiracies  that  have  come  to  light,  the 
British  Government  has  now  stood  firmly 
upon  the  ground  that  the  cotton  situation  is 
one  in  which  India  is  more  entitled  to  con- 
sideration than  Manchester, 

^     .         _,    The  decision  is  not  alone  sound 

Empires  and      ^  .  i        •  c 

Exclusive  trom  the  standpomt  of  present 
war  emergencies.  It  is  also  sound 
and  wise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world's 
future  well-being.  It  is  not  henceforth  going 
to  be  feasible  to  use  European  armies  and 
navies  in  order  to  expand  political  empire 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  creating  enlarged 
spheres  of  trade  from  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  to  be  excluded.  The  most  danger- 
ous and  unsound  project  that  has  been  formu- 
lated since  the  beginning  of  the  great  war 
is  that  agreement  made  at  Paris  last  year, 
looking  toward  a  commercial  and  trade  union 
of  England  and  her  allies  after  the  war,  to 
the  avowed  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States  and  other  neutrals,  as  well  as  to  the 
detriment  of  Germany  and  her  allies.  Dur- 
ing the  past  month  the  Premiers  and  some 
other  statesmen  from  the  British  self-govern- 
ing dominions  have  been  in  London  consult- 
ing with  the  English  leaders  regarding  not 
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"The  same  species  as  before,  but  larger  and  more  vicious. 

Alust   make   the   antidote   larger  and   more   vicious!" 

From  the  Distatch    (Manchester,   England) 
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only  the  prosecution  of  the  war  but  the  struc- 
ture of  the  British  Empire  in  the  period 
that  is  to  follow.  It  is  not  for  outsiders  at 
this  time  to  give  themselves  much  concern 
over  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  alliances 
that  are  to  hold  together  the  group  of  free 
peoples  associated  together  in  what  is  so  in- 
appropriately and  unfortunately  styled  the 
"British  Empire." 

The   Canadian   people,   quite   as 

Future  Place  i     •        i 

States,  have  their  lot  cast  m 
North  America.  European  affiliations  in  the 
long  run  are  not  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  any  great  American  community.  The 
thing  most  to  be  desired  is  not  a  colonial 
Canada,  but  a  Canadian  republic  so  w^ell  con- 
ducted as  to  set  all  other  American  republics 
an  example  of  fine  ideals  excellently  sup- 
ported in  practise.  There  is  nothing  that 
would  redound  to  the  real  welfare  of  Canada 
that  would  not  also  be  of  benefit  to  England 
and  to  the  United  States,  provided  we  are 
all  permitted  to  live  in  a  well-ordered  world. 
With  the  equal  friendship  of  the  United 
States  and  England,  Canada's  position  is  to- 
day and  will  remain  more  secure  than  that 
of  any  other  aspiring  young  countrj^  in  the 
whole  world.  She  is  just  now  paying  a  very 
great  price  to  show  loyalty  to  the  traditions 
of  her  origin  and  to  give  full  consistency  to 
the  course  of  her  political  history.  She  will 
have  achieved  as  complete  a  right  to  an  un- 
embarrassed decision  regarding  her  own  fu- 
ture as  any  country  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  heretofore  attained.  Her  po- 
litical independence  from  England  could  not 
well  be  thought  of  if  there  were  not  also  in- 
volved at  the  same  time  an  understanding 
that  amounted  to  a  British  alliance,  and  also 
a  like  understanding  with  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  with  all  the  various  parts  of  what 
has  constituted  the  British  Empire. 


Tariffs 


Exclusive  British  imperial  tariff 
Should  Be      policies,  as  against  the  rest  of  the 

National  i  j  i  j    i_  ^-  j 

world,  would  be  reactionary  and 
not  for  the  best  interest  of  those  concerned. 
Moderate  protective  tariffs  are  of  assistance 
during  certain  periods  in  building  up  regions 
of  undeveloped  industry,  so  that  they  may  at 
length  participate  on  something  like  an  equal 
basis  of  maturity  with  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped countries.  Canada,  for  instance,  has 
rightly  insisted  upon  her  own  tariff  policy. 
India  is  a  vast  consumer  of  cotton  goods 
because  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  peo- 


Preniier  Massey,  of  New        General  Smuts,  of  South 
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pie.  India  is  also  a  considerable  producer 
of  raw  cotton.  Furthermore,  India  has  vast 
populations,  and  her  labor  is  naturally  skilful. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  that 
India  should  in  due  time  greatly  increase 
her  number  of  spindles  and  looms.  A  tariff 
to  protect  and  hasten  such  increase  is  quite 
appropriate.  It  would  not  be  fitting  that  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Empire  should 
hamper  the  industrial  development  of  a  great 
region  like  India.  The  conscience  of  the 
■world  will  be  more  sensitive  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past  to  such  exploitations  as  the 
opium  trade  of  India  and  China,  so  wrongly 
forced  by  the  British  authorities  and  so 
darkly  staining  the  record  of  British  policy 
in  the  Orient.  That  long  and  ugly  chapter 
has  just  now  come  to  an  end.  The  policies 
that  must  henceforth  prevail  in  India  are 
those  that  can  best  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  millions  of  inhabitants,  rather  than 
those  that  are  dictated  by  the  textile  workers 
of  Manchester  or  the  metal  workers  of 
Birmingham  or  Sheffield.  Equality  of  eco- 
nomic development  is  the  true  policy  of  the 
future. 

It   is   along  such   lines   that   the 

China  Seeking  ..       r  ..u  ..  r  i 

,    ^.  movements  or  the  past  few  weeks 

Justice  .       r^^  ■  ,  ^         .        .f. 

in  v^nina  have  great  signincance. 
China's  breaking  off  relations  with  Germany 
is  part  of  a  policy  for  the  better  assertion  of 
China's  place  as  a  self-directing  nation.  She 
is  still  painfully  paying  off  tiie  outrageous 
indemnities  that  were  foisted  upon  her  by 
the  European  countries  after  the  Boxer  up- 
rising. The  United  States  was  the  only 
country  which  had  the  grace  and  decency  to 
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remit  her  share  of  these  indemnities,  which 
were  in  no  wise  due  from  China  on  any  just 
ground.  China,  furthermore,  wishes  to  have 
freedom  to  revise  her  tariff  rates  in  the  in- 
terest of  her  revenues  and  also  in  the  interest 
of  her  industrial  development.  The  only 
obstacle  in  the  way  is  a  series  of  commercial 
treaties  in  which  low  tariff  rates  are  pre- 
scribed. In  the  nature  of  the  case,  China 
is  entitled  to  negotiate  for  a  release  from 
these  duties,  and  it  will  be  for  the  honor  as 
well  as  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  all  na- 
tions to  take  a  generous  view  of  these  things 
that  are  so  vital  tO  the  great  Chinese  republic. 


Japan  May 


It  has  been  only  a  quarter  of  a 
IZlenefit     century  since  Japan  was  in   the 

same  position ;  and  she  had  no 
friend  among  the  nations,  willing  and  ready 
to  encourage  the  revoking  of  the  vexatious 
commercial  treaties,  except  the  United  States. 
Japan  built  up  her  strength,  however,  and 
found  a  favorable  moment  for  denouncing 
the  treaties,  the  whole  world  accepting  a 
situation  that  was  thoroughly  reasonable. 
Japan  now  desires  great  influence  in  the  fu- 
ture of  China.  She  will  obtain  it  far  more 
certainly  by  a  policy  of  generosity  and  full 
respect  for  China's  rights  and  dignity  than 
by  a  policy  based  upon  the  accidental  fact 
that  Japan  is  strong  in  the  military  sense, 
while  China — like  the  United  States — is 
without  military  preparation.  We  have  fre- 
quently commented  upon  the  relations  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  have  taken  the  view 
that  close  intimacy  ought  to  be  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Japan's  seemingly  undue  pressure 
upon  China  has  resulted  chiefly  from  Japan's 


fear  of  the  aggression  of  Russia  and  the  other 
European  powers.  A  liberalized  Russia  can 
more  easily  be  persuaded  to  see  the  possibility 
of  permanent  friendship  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness in  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East ;  and  the 
United  States  and  Russia  might  find  an  hon- 
orable method  of  association  with  Japan  and 
China  for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
East  and  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

,,    „.       .        Mr.  Simonds  returned  from  Eu- 

Mr.  Simonds  on  i  r  r     n  /r         i 

the  Military  rope  about  the  nrst  of  March, 
after  a  safe  passage  through  the 
submarine  zone,  and  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  resume  again  his  excellent  monthly  dis- 
cussions of  the  Great  War.  This  second 
trip  of  his,  following  that  of  a  year  ago,  gave 
him  now  as  then  the  best  available  opportuni- 
ties to  study  the  political  situations  in  Eng- 
land and  France  and  the  military  conditions 
on  the  English  and  French  fighting  fronts. 
He  enjoyed  conferences  with  the  Prime  Min- 
isters and  other  political  war  heads  of  both 
countries,  as  well  as  with  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
and  the  other  English  and  French  military 
men  in  command  of  the  fighting  armies.  Our 
readers  missed  his  contributions  for  two 
months.  Before  he  went  abroad  it  was  his 
rather  confident  expectation  that  the  war 
would  be  ended  in  the  fighting  season  of 
1917,  by  Allied  victory.  Why  arid  to  what 
extent  he  has  modified  his  view  he  explains 
in  the  opening  part  of  his  interesting  article 
in  this  number  of  the  Review.  Mr.  Si- 
monds came  back  fully  realizing  the  deep 
jHixiety  in  London  and  Paris  regarding  Rus- 
sia's efficiency.  He  was  in  the  confidence 
of  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  let  him 
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know  more  than  he  was  then  at  liberty  to  tell, 
regarding  their  grave  concern.  Few  per- 
sons, therefore,  can  understand  as  well  as 
Mr.  Simonds  the  great  rebound  of  feeling 
in  France  and  England,  and  the  almost  in- 
expressible relief  that  has  resulted.  The 
Russian  army  has  been  brave  and  loyal,  and 
back  of  the  army  have  been  the  Russian  peo- 
ple and  many  capable  leaders.  But  the 
bureaucracy  had  so  sadly  muddled  the  mili- 
tary situation  that  doubtless  it  will  take  some 
time  to  bring  it  to  order  again.  Among 
other  dramatic  events,  one  that  stands  out 
is  the  recall  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
from  the  obscurity  in  the  Caucasus  to  which 
he  had  been  relegated  by  the  Czar.  With 
a  Government  supporting  the  military  au- 
thorities, Russia  will  begin  to  give  a  much 
better  account  of  herself.  Mr.  Simonds, 
also,  having  been  in  France  and  England 
during  the  exciting  weeks  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  German  submarine  campaign,  is 
especially  qualified  to  discuss  that  subject ; 
and  thus  his  month's  summing  up  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  recent  course  of  things  in 
the  Great  War  is  of  surpassing  interest. 

.      .  In  our   March   number  we   dis- 

Amerxa 

anil  Qermany  cussed  the  breaking  off  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany  by 
President  Wilson  at  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, on  account  of  the  resumption  by  the 
German  navy  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare within  prescribed  zones,  especially  the 
waters  surrounding  the  British  islands.  It 
was  supposed  that  President  Wilson  was 
prepared  to  follow  this  step — which  resulted 
in  the  departure  of  Ambassador  Bernstorff 
from  the  United  States  and  the  withdrawal 
of  Ambassador  Gerard  from  Berlin — by 
some  kind  of  action  or  the  announcement  of 
some  kind  of  policy.  But  matters  were  al- 
lowed to  drift  for  about  four  weeks.  Pas- 
senger ships  of  the  American  Line  postponed 
their  sailing,  and  many  other  ships  remained 
in  harbor,  waiting  for  the  President  to  reach 
his  decision.  It  was  allowed  to  be  known 
that  our  Government  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  mounting  of  guns  by  American 
merchant  ships.  But  there  was  no  way  by 
which  the  owners  of  such  ships  could  obtain 
any  guns,  nor  could  they  have  found  compe- 
tent gunners  available  for  employment.  Two 
or  three  American  freighters  meanwhile  had 
ventured  forth  to  take  their  chances — under 
large  pecuniary  encouragement ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  the  public  as  if  the  Administration 
were  waiting  to  have  one  of  these  ships  sunk 


without  warning,  in  order  to  allow  its  next 
move  to  be  guided  by  some  such  incident 
or  detail.  Congress  meanwhile  was  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  session,  which  must  of 
necessity  occur  on  the  4th  of  March,  by 
reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which   the  Sixty-fourth   House  was   elected. 

^fr.  Wilson     ^^  length,   on   Monday,   Febru- 
p.oposed      ary  26th,   President  Wilson   ap- 

Armed  Ships"  j  l    r  /-<  i  i 

peared  betore  Congress  and  made 
an  address  on  the  submarine  situation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said : 

No  one  doubts  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  We 
must  defend  our  commerce  and  the  lives  of  our 
people  in  the  midst  of  the  present  trying  circum- 
stances, with  discretion  but  with  clear  and  stead- 
fast purpose.  Only  the  method  and  the  extent 
remain  to  be  chosen,  upon  the  occasion,  if  occa- 
sion should  indeed  arise.  .  .  .  There  may  be 
no  recourse  but  to  armed  neutralitj-,  which  we 
shall  know  how  to  maintain  and  for  which  there 
is  abundant  American  precedent. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  put  armed  force  anywhere  into 
action.  The  American  people  do  not  desire  it, 
and  our  desire  is  not  different  from  theirs.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  now  proposing  or  contemplating  war  or 
any  steps  that  need  lead  to  it.  I  merely  request 
that  you  will  accord  me  by  your  own  vote  and 
definite  bestowal  the  means  and  authority  to 
safeguard  in  practise  the  right  of  a  great  people 
who  are  at  peace  and  who  are  desirous  of  exer- 
cising none  but  the  rights  of  peace  to  follow  the 
pursuits  of  peace  in  quietness  and  good  will — 
rights  recognized  time  out  of  mind  by  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  No  course  of  my 
choosing  or  of  theirs  will  lead  to  war.  War 
can  come  only  by  the  willful  acts  and  aggres- 
sions of  others.     . 


UNCLE    SAM  :    "gee,   I    AIN'T   ANYWHERE !" 
From  the   Tribune   (South   Bend,   Indiana) 
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You  will  understand  why  I  can  make  no  defi- 
nite proposals  or  forecasts  of  action  now  and 
must  ask  for  your  supporting  authority  in  the 
most  general  terms.  The  form  in  which  action 
may  become  necessary  cannot  yet  be  foreseen.  I 
believe  that  the  people  will  be  willing  to  trust 
me  to  act  with  restraint,  with  prudence,  and  in 
the  true  spirit  of  amity  and  good  faith  that  they 
have  themselves  displayed  throughout  these  try- 
ing months;  and  it  is  in  that  belief  that  I  request 
that  you  will  authorize  me  to  supply  our  merchant 
ships  with  defensive  arms,  should  that  become 
recessary,  and  with  the  means  of  using  them,  and 
to  employ  any  other  instrumentalities  or  methods 
that  may  be  necessary  and  adequate  to  protect 
our  ships  and  our  people  in  their  legitimate  and 
peaceful  pursuits  on  the  seas.  I  request  also 
that  you  will  grant  me  at  the  same  time,  along 
with  the  powers  I  ask,  a  sufficient  credit  to  en- 
able me  to  provide  adequate  means  of  protection 
where  they  are  lacking,  including  adequate  insur- 
ance against  the  present  war  risks. 

The  Administration  itself  had 
'bhi  in  prepared  a  bill  which  it  wished 
Congress  ^^  Yiavc  Congress  enact,  and  this 
was  promptly  introduced  in  both  Houses. 
Mr.  Flood,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  took  charge  of 
the  matter  at  his  end  of  the  capital,  while 
in  the  Senate  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska, 
was  given  charge  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Stone,  who  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  did  not  approve  of  the 
bill  in  its  original  form.  The  bill  as  drawn 
to  meet  the  President's  views  authorized  the 
President  to  supply  merchant  ships  bearing 
American  registry  with  defensive  arms  and 
Avith  ammunition,  etc.  It  further  declared 
that  the  President  "be  and  hereby  is  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  employ  such  other  in- 
strumentalities and  methods  as  may  in  his 
judgment  and  discretion  seem  necessary  and 
adequate  to  protect  such  ships  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  their  lawful  and 
peaceful  pursuits  on  the  high  seas."  Inci- 
dentally, the  bill  also  appropriated  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  purposes  stated.  The  House 
of  Representatives  refused  to  grant  the  Presi- 
dent the  general  powers  he  asked  for,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  quotation  which  we  have 
printed  above  in  italics.  With  this  sweeping 
clause  taken  out  of  the  bill,  the  House  with 
very  little  opposition  voted  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  at  his  discretion  to  aid  in  the 
arming  of  American  merchant  ships,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  protect  them- 
selves against  attacking  submarines.  The 
vote  in  the  House  stood  403  to  13.  This 
vote  was  taken  late  in  the  evening  of 
March  1.  The  Senate  meanwhile  had  been 
working  on  a  naval  appropriation  bill  of  stu- 


THE    CHALLENGE    ACCEPTED 

Uncle   Sam  :    "That's   intended   for   me.      I    guess   I'll 
take  it  up." 

From    The    People    (London) 

pendous  magnitude,  and  it  was  not  in  posi- 
tion to  take  up  the  President's  armed  ship 
bill  until  March  2,  immediately  after  the 
action  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Contest  in  Committee,  by  a  majority  vote 
the  Senate        ,  i       r>         i  i  •  i 

due  to  the  Republican  members, 
reported  favorably — though  with  certain 
amendments  of  phraseology — the  Adminis- 
tration bill.  That  is  to  say,  the  discussion 
that  ensued  in  the  Senate  was  upon  a  bill 
that  retained  the  general"  grant  of  power 
that  the  House  had  stricken  out  and  had  re- 
fused to  authorize.  There  was  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
It  was  well  known  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  Senators  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  bill  as  it  stood.  The  session  was  to  close 
at  noon  on  March  4,  and  a  number  of  the 
most  important  appropriation  bills  had  not 
yet  been  passed.  There  remained  Friday  and 
Saturday,  March  4  being  Sunday.  Senator 
Stone,  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  desired  to  amend  the 
bill — first,  to  restrict  its  grant  of  power  to 
anning  ships  as  the  House  had  done,  and, 
further,  to  qualify  this  grant  by  limiting  the 
official  arming  of  merchant  ships  to  those  not 
carrying  munitions  to  a  belligerent.  Senator 
Stone  held  that  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  put  powerful  naval  guns  and 
trained  gunners  from  our  navy  on  merchant 
ships  carrying  loads  of  munitions  from  this 
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country  directly  to  the  front  would  in  itself 
be  an  act  of  war.  This  is  obviously  true  if 
Germany  should  care  to  regard  it  in  that 
light.  The  issue  was  one,  in  the  Senator's 
opinion,  of  profound  importance,  and  he  took 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  explain  his 
views.  Senator  O 'Gorman,  of  New  York,  was 
in  general  accord  with  Senator  Stone.  The 
two  Senators  from  Iowa,  Messrs.  Cummins 
and  Kenyon,  desired  amendments.  Perhaps 
the  most  determined  opponent  of  the  measure 
was  Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  al- 
though he  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  speech  that  he  had  prepared — the 
floor  being  held  for  the  most  part  by  Senator 
Hitchcock,  in  charge  of  the  bill,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  obtain  unanimous  consent  for 
a  vote  at  some  given  hour  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  session. 

There  suddenly  arose,  under  the 
The  Senate's    leadership  of  the  Administration 

Filibuster"      ,  \it     i  •  i 

forces  at  VVashmgton  and  certam 
important  newspapers,  a  clamor  against  what 
was  denominated  a  "filibuster"  by  these  ob- 
jecting Senators.  This  clamor  became  so 
infuriated  as  to  obscure  altogether  the  simple 
facts  in  the  case.  It  would  seem  that  there 
were  about  eleven  Senators  who  were  not 
willing  to  vote  for  the  bill  exactly  as  it  stood. 
Among  these  eleven  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  had  been  any  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment whatsoever  to  "talk  the  bill  to  death." 
President  Wilson  himself  had  waited  until 
the  very  close  of  the  session,  when  Congress 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  pressure  of  great 
appropriation  bills,  to  make  a  proposal  that 
it  was  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  consider  with  great  care.  It  is 
regrettable  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  many 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  were  not 
at  pains  to  let  their  readers  understand  what 
was  going  on.  They  did  not  explain  that 
the  Senate  was  being  forced  to  do  what  the 
House  had  refused  to  do.  One  of  the  New 
York  papers,  for  example,  that  took  the  lead 
in  the  attempt  to  bring  personal  obloquy  up- 
on the  eleven  Senators  for  not  joining  in 
granting  the  President's  request,  had  itself, 
on  February  27 — less  than  a  week  previously 
— made  an  even  more  disparaging  attack  upon 
the  President  himself  for  venturing  to  make 
that  very  proposal.  This  newspaper,  and  many 
others,  had  veered  completely  around.  They 
had  denounced  the  President  because,  as  the 
title  of  one  of  their  editorials  put  it:  "He 
Tells  Nothing,  But  Asks  for  a  Blank  Con- 
veyance of  Powers."    Yet  three  or  four  days 


later,  when  several  Senators  were  not  ready 
to  make  that  blank  conveyance  of  powers, 
these  same  newspapers  denounced  them  as 
traitors  to  their  country,  and  held  them  up 
to  unmeasured  scorn.  We  have  known 
the  history  of  American  journalism  well ;  and 
we  have  never  known  a  more  reckless  or 
hysterical  abuse  of  the  responsibility  that  the 
functions  of  serious  journalism  should  impose. 

What  Was     ^^Y^^    '"     ^^^    history    of    the 
the  Real       United  States  had  there  been  a 

"Filibuster"?  .  c  ^^■ 

more    urgent    reason    for   callmg 

a  new  Congress  into  session  than  had  been 
apparent  from  the  beginning  of  February. 
With  the  country  facing  no  emergencies  at 
all,  Mr.  Taft  had  convoked  the  Sixty-first 
and  Sixty-second  Congresses  in  extra  session, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  himself  had  convoked  the 
Sixty-third.  The  new  Congress  should  have 
been  called  to  meet  promptly  on  Monday, 
March  5.  It  had  been  elected  last  Novem- 
ber. The  real  filibuster  consisted  in  the  at- 
tempt to  dispense  with  calling  the  new  Con- 
gress. It  was  inappropriate  to  ask  the  ex- 
piring Congress  in  its  closing  hours,  without 
time  for  debate,  to  grant  indefinite  war 
powers  to  the  President  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  the  Government  for  months, 
to  come,  perhaps  until  next  December,  with- 
out calling  Congress  to  Washington.  Noth- 
ing in  our  history  has  so  clearly  shown  the 
rapidity  of  our  tendency  to  an  exclusive 
Presidential  government.  It  is  the  Congress 
elected  last  November  that  represents  the 
public  and  that  should  have  entered  upon 
its  work  on  the  day  following  the  beginning 
of  the  President's  second  term,  which  is  his 
by  virtue  of  election  also  in  November.  The 
most  essential  of  the  changes  that  ought  to  be 


THE     TWO     EAGLES     COME     TOGETHER     AT     LAST 

The    Kaiser:    "But    what    about    Peace    without    Vic- 
tory,   VVoodrow?'' 

Wilson:    "Billy,    you're    not    the    only    guy    who    can 
rip   up  scraps  of   paper!" 

From  Punch   (Melbourne,  Australia) 
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0  American  Press  Association 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  TAKING  OATH  OF  OFFICE  ON  OCCASION  OF  THE  INAUGURAL  CEREMONIES.  MONDAY.  MARCH  5. 

THAT  MARKED  THE  BEGINNING  OF  HIS  SECOND  TERM 
(Chief  Justice  White,  with  raised  hand,  administers  the    oath.     An  official  in  the  center  holds  the  customary  Bible. 

At   the  left,   in   the    foreground,    is   Vice-President   Marshall) 


made  in  our  Constitution  is  one  that  would 
not  permit  an  old  Congress  to  assemble  and 
do  business  after  a  new  Congress  had  been 
elected.  There  is  no  other  legislative  body 
in  the  world  that  has  an  opportunity  to  do 
its  most  important  legislative  work  after  it 
has  been  voted  out  of  office,  and  after  its 
successor  has  been  voted  in  by  the  people. 
The  State  legislatures  of  this  country,  as 
a  rule,  are  elected  in  November  and  come 
into  session  in  January. 

„  ,,    .  A  situation  that  is  bad  by  reason 

Congress  Must        .  .   .  i        •  i         /^ 

.  Respect  Its     of  provisions  made  in  the  Con- 

Own  Position        .  •      .  •         it/-.  u^        ^ 

stitution  IJU  years  ago  ought  not 
to  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  made  far 
worse,  by  the  exercise  of  Presidential  pres- 
sure. It  was  never  supposed  by  the  makers 
of.  the  Constitution  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  seek  to  avoid  call- 
ing Congress  into  session  at  times  of  great 
national  emergency,  when  issues  were  pend- 
ing that  the  Constitution  had  committed  ex- 
clusively to  Congress  itself.  With  all  re- 
spect to  him,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  President 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  people  de- 
sire to  have  him  rule  the  country  by  himself, 
without   the   aid   of   the   elected    representa- 

April.  -2 


tives.  It  is  not  parliamentary  government 
that  is  on  trial  in  the  world  to-day,  but 
rather  it  is  the  separate  and  autocratic  execu- 
tive now  on  trial.  The  attempt  of  the  execu- 
tive to  govern  Russia  without  the  Duma 
being  in  session  has  brought  on  the  great 
revolution.  An  attempt  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  President  of  China  to  determine 
policy  apart  from  the  legislative  chambers 
proved  futile — the  ministry  being  responsible 
to  parliament.  The  vast  and  various  affairs 
of-  a  nation  like  ours  cannot  be  safely  man- 
aged except  through  collective  wisdom.  Con- 
gress must  not  shirk  its  duties,  nor  cast  its 
prerogatives  away. 

It  had  been  proposed  even  to  dis- 

The Senate  -.i      ..i,       u    ■   x  •  £ 

J  .*  D  ,      pense  with   the   brier   session   or 

and  Its  Rules     \      ^  ,  .  n  n    j 

the  benate  that  is  usually  called 
for  the  confirmation  of  appointments.  But 
on  this  point  the  President  yielded  when  it 
was  found  that  the  Senate  was  likely  to  grant 
certain  desired  ratifications.  As  respects  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Grayson,  to  be  head  of  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  Navy,  with  the  grade 
of  Rear-Admiral,  Mr.  Wilson  secured  at 
last  the  required  Senate  approval.  He  was 
not  able  to  secure   ratification  of   the  very 
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objectionable  and  badly  drawn  treaty  with 
Colombia.  The  Senate  while  in  extra  ses- 
sion adopted,  by  practically  unanimous 
consent,  a  new  rule  which  permits  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  fix  a  time  for  closing 
debate  on  a  given  measure.  This  subject 
of  Senate  rules  is  one  that  we  have  discussed 
in  the  Review  on  previous  occasions,  alwaj^s 
advocating  some  reasonable  form  of  closure. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
President's  attitude  and  utterances  opposing 
methods  of  procedure  in  the  Senate  have  not 
been  quite  as  reserved  as  our  sj'Stem  requires. 
Congress  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  highly  inappropriate 
if  the  Senate  should  express  itself  regarding 
the  President's  manners  and  customs  in  the 
matter  of  calling  Cabinet  meetings  or  writing 
diplomatic  notes.  It  is  no  more  incumbent 
upon  the  President  to  interfere  with  the 
rules  and  methods  of  Congress  than  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Supreme  Court  its  methods  of 
procedure,  either  in  general  or  in  the  han- 
dling of  a  particular  case. 


Best  to  Be  ^^^  Country  should  understand 
Sane  and  thoroughly  that  the  tense  situa- 
tion in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  was  not  due  to  the  alleged  filibuster, 
but  on  the  contrary  was  due  to  the  attempt 
to  obviate  the  need  of  calling  an  immediate 
session  of  the  Congress  that  was  chosen  last 
November.  The  attack  upon  the  ten  or 
twelve  individual  Senators  was  so  absurd  that 
within  a  few  days  the  frenzy  had  passed 
away,  and  many  of  those  who  had  engaged 
in  the  bad  business  of  slandering  and  libeling 
reputable  public  men  were  properly  ashamed 
of  themselves.  But  for  lack  of  moral  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  clajnor,  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  Democratic  Senators  would  have 
acted  with  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  O'Gorman. 
In  making  this  remark  we  are  not  identifying 
ourselves  with  the  views  expressed  by  those 
Senators.  We  are  merely  stating — what 
everj'  member  of  the  Senate  well  knows — 
that  there  was  very  little  real  sympathy  in 
that  body  with  the  explicit  proposals  of  the 
Administration  bill  asking  for  "a  blank  con- 
veyance of  powers."  Furthermore,  a  good 
many  Senators  felt  sheepish  in  receiving  un- 
deserved praise,  while  their  more  conscien- 
tious colleagues  were  being  held  up  to  un- 
merited obloquy.  Thus  the  Senate  answered 
the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Stone  by  unanimously 
reappointing  him  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  His  explanation  to 
his  constituents  in  Missouri,  whether  one 
agrees  with  it  or  not,  showed  that  he  was 
acting  consistently  under  a  high  sense  of 
public  duty.  It  is  needless  to  say  regarding  a 
statesman  like  Senator  Cummins  that"  his  de- 
tractors only  reflect  upon  themselves.  There 
is  no  finer  intellect  than  his  in  the  Senate, 
and  his  courage  never  fails.  Senator  Norris, 
of  Nebraska,  proposed  to  resign  if  his  course 
should  be  condemned  by  popular  vote.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  upright,  sincere,  and  devoted 
men  now  in  public  life ;  and  the  great  State 
of  Nebraska  would  certainly  not  wish  him 
to  be  made  the  victim  of  petulant  Eastern 
newspapers. 


@  International  News  Service 


SENATOR   WU.LIAM    J.    STONE.  OF    MISSOURI 

(Reappointed    chairman    of    the    Foreign    Relations 
Committee) 


Undoubtedly  there  was  a  great 

Germany  i        •  c     i  i. 

and  awakening  or  the  country  at  the 

*'"'''  moment  when  this  fight  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  Senate ;  but  this  was  due  to  a 
new  and  unexpected  disclosure  of  Germany's 
plans  and  methods.  Late  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  last  day  of  February,  the  State  De- 
partment gave  to  the  Associated  Press,  for 
wide  and  sensational  exploitation  in  the 
newspapers  of  March   1,  a  copy  of  a  note 
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from  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  Herr 
Zimmerman,  to  Herr  von  Eckhardt,  who  is 
the  German  Minister  in  Mexico.  This  note 
had  in  some  mysterious  way  been  intercepted 
and  given  to  our  Government,  Secretary 
Lansing  vouching  for  its  authenticity.  Far 
more  than  the  submarine  policy  or  any  of 
Germany's  violations  of  neutral  rights,  this 
note  had  the  effect  of  making  the  American 
people  feel  that  Germany  had  put  herself 
beyond  the  hope  of  keeping  America  in  a  non- 
combatant  position.  The  full  text  of  the 
note  was  as  follows : 

Berlin,  Jan.  19,  1917. 

On  the  1st  of  February  we  intend  to  begin  sub- 
marine warfare  unrestricted.  In  spite  of  this,  it 
is  our  intentipn  to  endeavor  to  keep  neutral  the 
United  States  of  America. 

If  this  attempt  is  not  successful,  we  propose 
an  alliance  on  the  following  basis  with  Mexico: 
That  we  shall  make  war  together  and  together 
make  peace.  We  shall  give  general  financial 
support,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mexico  is  to 
reconquer  the  lost  territory  in  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Arizona.  The  details  are  left  to  you 
for  settlement. 

You  are  instructed  to  inform  the  President  of 
Mexico  of  the  above  in  the  greatest  confidence 
as  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  an  out- 
break of  war  with  the  United  States,  and  sug- 
gest that  the  President  of  Mexico,  on  his  own 
initiative,  should  communicate  with  Japan  sug- 
gesting adherence  at  once  to  this  plan.  At  the 
same  time,  offer  to  mediate  between  Germany  and 
Japan. 

Please  call  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
of  Mexico  that  the  employment  of  ruthless  sub- 
marine warfare  now  promises  to  compel  Eng- 
land to  make  peace  in  a  few  months. 

Zimmerman. 

.  „,    ^,        The  unpardonable  sin  in  diplo- 

A  Plot  That  r      1  •      1  •      1  •  •       i 

Has  macy  or  this  kmd  consists  in  be- 

States  should  go  to  war  with  Germany  be- 
cause of  submarine  outrages,  Germany  would 
naturally  like  to  have  the  American  army 
and  navy  occupied  with  troubles  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  ajid  Central  America ;  and  it  would 
wish  also  to  have  us  worried  about  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  possibility  of  trouble 
with  Japan.  But  to  be  exposed  in  the  actual 
plotting  was  an  embarrassing  thing  for  Herr 
Zimmerman ;  and  it  was  bound  to  cause  re- 
sentment in  the  West  and  South.  It  was 
this  sudden  new  feeling  against  Germany  that 
was  relied  upon  to  put  the  President's  armed 
ship  bill  through  Congress  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  been  drawn  up.  And  it  was 
this  fresh  excitement  which  caused  the  mo- 
mentary obscuring  of  the  real  facts  a,bout  the 
legislative  situation  at  Washington.  Japan 
took  occasion  in  every  possible  way  to  repudi- 


I  Press  Publishing  Company 

SOME  promise! 

From    the    Evening    World    (New    York) 

ate  all  connection  with  the  plot;  and  the  re- 
sult has  been,  if  anything,  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  our  relationships  with  our  old-time 
friend  across  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
meanwhile,  had  gone  to  the  Mexican  capital 
as  our  Ambassador,  and  he  was  in  a  position 
to  make  some  pointed  inquiries  of  the  Car- 
ranza  de  facto  administration.  Some  days 
previous  to  the  exposure  of  the  Zimmerman 
note.  General  Carranza  had  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  send  identic  notes  to  all  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  including  the  United  States, 
proposing  that  the  Western  Hemisphere 
should  cease  to  send  any  supplies  whatever 
to  Europe,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  an 
immediate  peace. 

In  view  of  Carranza's  unstable 
A  Clearer      position,  and  the  general  anarchy 

Atmosphere  .,,  .     .  .  ^■ 

Still  existing  in  many  parts  or 
Mexico,  this  international  pose  of  assumed 
world  leadership  was  a^  absurd  as  if  it  had 
come  from  the  President  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Nevertheless,  President  Wilson,  late  in 
March,  sent  General  Carranza  a  reply  that 
was  a  model  of  courtesy,  pointing  out  the  rea- 
sons why  this  country  could  not  follow  the 
proposed  course,  while  not  desiring  to  dis- 
courage the  efforts  of  any  other  country  to 
end  the  European  war.  That  a  good  deal 
of  German  plotting  had  been  going  on  in 
Mexico,  and  that  the  Carranza  Government 
had  been  under  German  influences,  seems 
quite  probable.  After  the  breaking-off  of  dip- 
lomatic relations,  large  numbers  of  Germans 
left  the  United  States  a,nd  went  to  Mexico. 
In  case  of  active  war  between  this  country 
and  Germany,  it  is  likely  enough  that  efforts 
would   be  organized   by   Germans  south   of 
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the  Rio  Grande  to  abet  German}^  and  harm 
the  United  States.  While  the  idea  of  yield- 
ing three  of  our  southern-tier  States  to  Mex- 
ico, and  some  of  our  Pacific  Coast  States  to 
Japan,  has  not  created  any  alarm  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  illustrated  afresh  the 
madness  of  German  statesmanship  as  respects 
the  territorial  integrity  of  other  nations. 
Whatever  their  sympathies  may  have  been 
as  between  Germany  and  the  British  Empire, 
the  Americans  of  German  origin  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  now  fully 
pro-American  when  it  comes  to  an  issue  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  ruling  authorities 
of  the  German  Empire.  One  learns  that 
these  American  citizens  of  German  origin 
everywhere  are  holding  to  the  view  that 
the  German  people  ought  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Russians  and  get  rid  of  their 
political  and  military  masters.  Americans 
continue  to  wish  for  the  German  people  a 
happy  and  prosperous  future.  But  they  are 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  an  intriguing 
and  plotting  imperial  policy  that  has  brought 
profound  misery  upon  the  German  nation  as 
a  whole.  Thus  the  Berlin  diplomacy  has 
cleared  the  American  atmosphere.  If  Uncle 
Sam  goes  fully  into  the  war,  it  will  not  be 
with  hatred  toward  the  German  people,  but 
to  aid  in  their  earlier  emancipation. 


The  need  of  a  Congressional  ses- 

War  and  the        .  .  •  i  i 

Presidenfa  sion  was  SO  imperative  that  the 
Power  President  finally  designated  April 
16  as  the  date.  Later,  on  March  21,  he  is- 
sued a  new  call  for  April  2.  Meanwhile 
the  President  had  satisfied  himself  that 
he  already  possessed  the  power  that  he  had 
asked  the  expiring  Congress  to  grant  to  him, 
and  it  was  duly  announced  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment would  proceed  to  mount  modern 
guns  on  American  merchant  ships  destined  for 
European  waters,  including  those  carrjang 
ammunition  to  the  Allies,  and  that  these  ships 
would  be  provided  with  gunners  from  the 
navy,  with  whom  would  rest  the  discretion- 
ary power  to  sink  German  submarines  and 
thereupon  to  precipitate  war  in  the  full  sense. 
There  are  many  people  who  have  thought 
and  still  think  that  a  plain  declaration  of 
war,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  is  much 
better  than  the  pursuing  of  a  course  which 
indirectly  but  inevitably  brings  war  to  pass. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  places 
the  war  power  completely  in  the  hands  of 
Congress.  But  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  lecture 
some  years  ago  (before  he  entered  political 
life)  on  the  powers  of  the  President,  showed 
how  the  President  could  render  nugatory  the 
authority  of  Congress  by  so  conducting  the 
business  of  the  nation  as  to  make  war  in- 
evitable. Congress  having  no  choice  but  to 
sustain  situations  that  the  President  himself 
had  created.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
Germany  is  responsible. 


THIS    IS    WHAT   GERMANY    SHOULD   REPUDI.\TE ! 
From    the    Eagle    (Brooklyn) 


It   is   probable   that   our   official 
Mahing  War    gj-ming  of  private  munition  ships 

a  Certainty  .'^  r      •    i        r  aii-    j 

carrying  war  freight  tor  Allied 
governments — which  in  the  moral  sense  is  as 
direct  a  participation  in  the  war  as  if  we  were 
sending  regiments  to  the  front  in  France — 
will  have  made  grim  war  a  reality  by  the  time 
Congress  is  on  the  scene  at  Washington. 
This  is  what  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
desire;  and  because  great  bodies  of  the  people 
of  the  country  have  not  been  eager  for  hos- 
tilities, they  are  denounced  by  the  editors  of 
these  newspapers  as  lacking  in  patriotism. 
When  war  comes,  however,  it  will  not  be 
the  metropolitan  editors,  but  these  millions 
of  peace-loving  people,  who  will  stand  by  the 
country  and  show  the  pluck  and  courage  of 
Americans.  Being  possessed  of  a  good  deal 
of  shrewd  common  sense,  they  like  to  be  con- 
vinced that  war  is  necessary  before  going  into 
it.  It  happens  that  they  are  merely  Ameri- 
cans, while  the  war  press  is  impelled  by  less 
simple  motives.    But  patriotism  will  not  fail. 
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One  thing,  however,  is  becoming 
Beojnnino      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  sensible  people,  and 

to  Prepare         ,         •       i         ,  •  •  r 

that  IS  the  dire  necessity  or  prep- 
aration for  war.  There  has  been  so  much 
talk  about  preparation  that  some  people  are 
deluded  into  supposing  tha,t  things  have  been 
done.  It  is  more  than  two  years  and  a  half 
since  it  was  pointed  out  that  we  have  very 
few  army  rifles  in  reserve.  The  most  limited 
intelligence,  in  view  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  world,  might  have  demanded  that  the 
United  States  have  by  the  beginning  of  1917 
not  less  tha.n  5,000,000  rifles,  with  ample 
arrimunition  in  reserve.  We  have  talked 
about  armies  and  have  been  voting  far  more 
money  for  military  and  naval  purposes  than 
Germany  or  France  spends  in  normal  times. 
Yet  we  have  not  recruited  our  very  smajl 
regular  army  up  to  the  normal  limit ;  and  the 
National  Guard  is  virtually  going  to  pieces  as 
a  result  of  the  Hay  bill  and  the  injustice  and 
bad  management  of  the  mobilization  on  the 
Mexican  frontier.  Through  General  Wood's 
personal  effort,  with  a  certain  amount  of  co- 
operation, there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  volun- 
tary training  in  camps  this  summer.  But, 
broadly  speaking,  nothing  worth  mentioning 
is  being  done  to  create  an  army  for  the 
United  States ;  and — considering  the  emer- 
gency— we  ha,ve  done  very  little  to  bring 
about  naval  preparedness.  We  have  a  great 
many  excellent  people  of  all  ages  who  have 
been  inventorying  themselves  and  assigning 
their  pleasant  homes  to  hospital  uses  in  case 
of  war.    This  is  all  as  charming  and  quixotic. 


Photograph  by  American  Press  Association 

A    MERCHANT    SHIP    ARMED    FOR    SUBMARINES 

so  far  as  real  preparedness  goes,  as  similar 
forms  of  procedure  would  be  at  the  present 
moment  if  pursued  in  Corea.  In  a  number 
of  our  colleges  there  are  battalions  of  stu- 
dents taking  military  drill  one  hour  a  daj^ 
They  are,  of  course,  without  uniforms ;  ajid 
let  nobody  suppose  that  they  drill  with  rifles, 
because  none  are  available  for  them.  In 
scope  and  in  results  this  college  work  cannot 
amount  to  as  much  in  half  a  year  as  is  ac- 
complished in  a  single  week  of  the  training 
at  Plattsburg.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  under  existing  conditions  it  will  not  go 
far  to  create  an  army  of  defense.  Emergency 
naval  funds  voted  by  Congress  began  to  be 
brought  into  use  late  in  March ;  and  in  about 
six  months  from  now  we  shall  have  some 
preparation  against  the  submarine  menace. 


©  Underwood  A;  I 

A  RECENT   PICTURE   OF     WILLING    RECRUITS    OF   THE   TRAINING-CAMP    TYPE.    DRILLING     WITH  BROOMSTICKS 

BECAUSE  NO  RIFLES  WERE  AVAILABLE 
(The  scene  is  on   Governor's   Island,   New  York  Harbor,    the  headquarters  of  the  military  department  of  the  East) 
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M.    ALEXANDRE    RIBOT 

(The  veteran  French  statesman   who  succeeds  Aristide 

Briand  as  Prime  Minister) 

Recent     political     dissension     in 

Politics  in         -f^  1    T-        1         1    •  1 

France  and  r  rance  and  Lngland  is  not  to  be 
"" '"'  regarded  as  indicating  weakness 
or  demoralization.  In  neither  country  has 
there  been  an  election  for  several  years.  Both 
are  so  thoroughly  committed  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  that  it  might  now  be  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance  if  new  parliaments 
were  chosen.  In  France,  General  Lyautey's 
management  of  the  war  department  failed  to 
reckon  with  the  need  of  dealing  with  the 
chambers ;  and  so  Lyautey  insisted  upon  re- 
signing. Briand  in  turn  decided  to  retire  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  Ribot,  who  had  been 
Minister  of  Finance,  takes  Briand's  place. 
The  Cabinet  rearrangement  caused  little 
comment  and  involved  no  crisis.  In  Eng- 
land, the  insistence  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
upon  Home  Rule  without  further  delay  has 
come  at  an  unfortunate  time  and  has  caused 
deep  bitterness.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  control 
was  somewhat  shaken  last  month,  and  there 
may  be  Parliamentar}'  elections  in  the  near 
future.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  the 
colonial  premiers  now  in  London  might  assist 
in  finding  a  solution  of  the  Irish  problem 
that  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  could 
consistently  accept. 


The  Cuban  insurrection  of  a 
flurry        month's    duration    in    February 

and  March  is  described  on  page 
413  of  this  Review.  While  the  situation  in 
some  features  resembled  the  crisis  of  1906, 
American  intervention  was  not  needed,  since 
President  Menocal  was  able  to  suppress  the 
revolt  by  the  use  of  Cuban  troops.  Evidence 
of  German  plots  in  aid  of  the  insurgents  was 
discovered,  but  the  importance  of  these  was 
probably  overestimated.  The  capture  and 
imprisonment  of  Gomez,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  rebellion,  seemed  to  remove  all  menace 
of  further  disturbance.  President  Menocal 
has  signified  his  complete  satisfaction  with 
the  course  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  uprising.  In  this  instance,  at  least, 
American  diplomacy  has  nothing  to  regret. 
Meanwhile  Cuba  continues  prosperous,  as  the 
article  on  sugar  industry  (page  409)  clearly 
indicates.  Our  Congress  that  came  to  an 
end  last  month  will  be  notable  in  history 
for  its  legislation  relating  to  the  West  In- 
dies. Bills  appropriating  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Danish  Islands  and  providing  a 
temporary  government  for  those  new  posses- 
sions were  passed,  and  one  of  the  measures 
signed  by  President  Wilson  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Congress  was  the  bill  giving  citi- 
zenship to  the  residents  of  Porto  Rico.  In 
a  special  message  to  the  Porto  Rican  legisla- 
ture on  March  7  Governor  Yager  addressed 
the  members  for  the  first  time  as  "fellow- 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

„    .   ,        Another  chapter  in  Mexican  his- 

Mexico  8  1-11  1 

New  tory  opened  with  the  promuiga- 
Government  ^^^^  j^  February  of  the  new  con- 
stitution and  the  election  in  March  of 
General  Carranza  as  the  first  President  under 
that  constitution.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
fundamental  law  General  Carranza  was 
chosen  for  a  four-year  term,  dating  from 
December  1,  1916.  The  constitution  itself 
does  not  go  into  effect  in  its  entirety  until 
May  1  of  this  year.  On  that  day  it  is  planned 
to  have  all  federal,  state,  and  municipal  offi- 
cials elected  to  enforce  it  properly.  At  that 
time  Congress  will  be  convened  in  regular 
session  and  the  new  President  will  take  the 
oath  of  office  and  be  formally  inaugurated. 
The  new  form  of  government  involves  some 
changes  of  a  radical  nature  in  the  body  politic. 
Chiirches  and  religious  organizations  of  every 
kind  are-  seriously  affected.  While  the  con- 
stitution concedes  to  individuals  the  right  to 
profess  any  religious  belief,   it  also  provides 
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for  an  official  supervision  of  the  exercise  of 
that  right  which  will  to  a  great  extent  nullify 
the  right  itself.  There  are  also  rigid  re- 
strictions on  immigration.  The  attempt  to 
operate  the  government  of  Mexico  under 
this  new  charter  is  really  of  more  interest 
to  the  world  than  the  election  of  General 
Carranza,  which  was,  of  course,  a  foregone 
conclusion.  There  were  no  opposing  candi- 
dacies worthy  of  the  name. 

The    railroad    situation    became 
The  Railroad   critical  again  last  month,  through 

Settlement        ,  ^  ,      ,  •         •  r 

the  announced  determmation  or 
the  heads  of  the  four  brotherhoods  (engi- 
neers, firemen,  conductors,  and  trainmen) 
to  precipitate  a  strike  on  Saturday,  March 
17.  President  Wilson  sent  a  committee,  in- 
cluding Secretaries  Lane  and  Wilson,  to  im- 
press upon  the  roads  and  the  men  the  need 
of  coming  to  agreement  by  reason  of  the 
threatened  war  situation.  The  railroads 
finally  conceded  the  more  substantial  part 
of  the  claims.  On  Monday,  the  19th,  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision  in 
the  matter  of  the  railroad  Eight  Hour  Law, 
enacted  last  September  as  a  means  of  avert- 
ing the  strike  that  was  then  impending.  This 
law  had  fixed  an  eight-hour  basic  day,  with- 
out reduction  of  existing  rates  of  payment 
and  with  overtime  allowed  after  eight  hours. 
It  was  estimated  that  this  would  involve  an 
increase  of  pay,  for  the  four  classes  of  labor, 
of  something  like  $60,000,000  a  year.  In 
November,  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
Hook,  at  Kansas  City,  found  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional, and  it  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  appeal.  Of  the  eight  Associate  Justices, 
four  supported  the  validity  of  the  measure 
and  four  sustained  Judge  Hook.  Chief  Jus- 
tice White  upheld  the  law,  which  is  there- 
fore sustained  by  a  5  to  4  decision.  The 
two  new  members  of  the  court.  Justices 
Brandeis  and  Clarke,  were  with  the  Chief 
Justice,  as  were  Justices  Holmes  and  Mc- 
Kenna.  Those  dissenting  were  Justices  Pit- 
ney, Vandevanter,  Day,  and  McReynolds. 
The  opinions  of  Mr.  Hughes  are  well  known, 
so  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  if  he  had 
remained  on  the  bench  this  important  issue 
would  have  been  settled  the  other  way.  It 
is  also  just  to  remark  that  the  decision  came 
as  a  surprise  to  a  great  majority  of  lawyers 
and  students  of  the  questions  involved. 
We  prefer  to  postpone  for  another  month  a 
discussion  of  the  legal  arguments,  and  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  practical  applications. 


Copyright  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New  York 
MAJOR-GENERAL    FREDERICK    FUNSTON,   COMMANDER 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  FORCES  ON  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  on 
%7sto'n^  February  19,  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Maj-Gen.  Frederick  Fun- 
ston  had  commanded  the  largest  body  of 
American  soldiers  that  ha,d  been  assembled 
under  one  officer  since  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
worthy  of  record,  too,  that  he  abundantly 
"made  good"  in  that  post,  winning  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  "regulars"  and  guards- 
men alike.  Funston  was  admirably  adapted 
to  the  difficult  task  of  "licking  into  shape" 
and  officering  the  America;!  militiamen,  and 
the  rawer  the  material  the  better  the  little 
Kansan  succeeded.  The  Twentieth  Kansas, 
of  Philippine  fame,  was  trained  by  Funston 
into  a  model  regiment,  of  unexcelled  effi- 
ciency, and  gave  a  brilliant  account  of  itself 
in  many  engagements.  Sometimes  achieve- 
ments of  this  sort  are  overshadowed  by  more 
spectacular  deeds,  like  the  capture  of  Agui- 
naldo,  which  made  General  Funston  a  popu- 
lar hero  before  his  return  from  the  Philip- 
pines ;  but  in  these  times  ii  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  commander  who  can  make  sol- 
diers out  of  American  boys  from  the  farm 
and  the  workshop  and  the  college  is  the  man 
who  will  always  be  most  useful  to  the  army 
and  the  nation,  irrespective  of  individual 
heroism.  For  that  reason  the  loss  of  a  gen- 
eral with  Funston's  tried  capacity  is  a,  griev- 
ous one  at  this  moment  of  crisis. 
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@  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

THE  THREE  MASTER  MINDS  OF  GERMANY 
Kaiser    Wilhelm    (in    the    center),    Field    Alarshal    von    Hindenburg,    supreme    commander    of    the    armies    of    the 
Teutonic  allies   (on  the  left),  and  General  von  Ludendorff — who  is  credited  with  dictatorial  powers  over  the  affairs 
of   Germany    (on   the   right) — in    consultation   over   the   war  maps. 


Photograph  from  Central  Nevs 

BRIl  ISH  TRANSPORTS  ON  THE  TIGRIS  RIVER 
(The  photograph  shows  a  barge  carrying  railway  engines   to  be  used  in  the  eastward  advance  of  the   British  forces 

from   Bagdad  over  the  railroads  of  Asia  Minor) 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 


{From  February  l6  to  March  20,  1917) 


The  Last  Part  of  February 

February  16. — The  American  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  is  notified  (according  to  a 
Rotterdam  dispatch)  that  the  German  authorities 
will  permit  Americans  to  continue  in  charge  of  the 
work  as  heretofore. 

Great  Britain  announces  certain  modifications 
in  the  mine  zone  in  the  North  Sea,  slightly  re- 
ducing the  area. 

A  new  British  Order  in  Council  declares  that 
vessels  proceeding  to  or  from  neutral  countries 
affording  access  to  enemy  territory,  without  call- 
ing at  a  port  in  British  or  Allied  territory,  "shall 
be  deemed  to  be  carrying  goods  with  enemy 
destination  or  of  enemy  origin"  and  shall  be 
liable  to  capture  and  condemnation. 

February  17. — The  British  advance  their  posi- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Ancre,  1000  yards  on  a 
front  of  one  and   a  half  miles. 

A  further  British  success  on  the  Tigris  is 
chronicled  bv  the  British,  including  the  capture 
of  2000  Turks. 

February  19. — The  Australian  cabinet  is  reor- 
ganized on  a  coalition  basis,  William  M.  Hughes 
remaining  as  Premier. 

February  20. — Submarine  destruction  of  mer- 
chant ships  is  estimated  by  the  British  embassy 
at  Washington  to  be  "less  than  one  ship  for 
every  100  which  arrived  at  or  left  British  ports 
during  the  two  weeks  from  February  1  to  Feb- 
ruary 14." 

It  is  unofficially  estimated  that  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  either  em- 
ployed by  or  supported  by  the  state. 

February  21. — In  a  collision  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  a  transport  carrying  a  contingent  of  South 
African  native  laborers  from  England  to  France 
is  sunk,  with  a  loss  of  625  lives. 

February  22. — It  is  reported  that  50  leaders 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  and  the  Gaelic  League  have  been 
arrested    in    Dublin    and    other    parts   of    Ireland. 

A  fleet  of  seven  Dutch  steamships  (valued 
with"  their  cargoes  at  more  than  $10,000,000)  is 
destroyed  by  a  German  submarine  outside  the 
British  port  of  Falmouth;  the  owners  had  been 
assured  by  Germany  of  "relative  safety." 

February  23. — In  order  to  meet  the  serious  food 
situation  created  by  Germany's  submarine  cam- 
paign. Premier  Lloyd  George  announces  drastic 
measures  to  increase  home  production  and  to 
curtail   imports. 

The  German  Reichstag  votes  a  new  war  credit 
of  15,000,000,000  marks,  bringing  the  total  to 
67,000,000,000    ($16,750,000,000) . 

February  24. — The  Greek  General  Staff  an- 
nounces that  15,800  troops,  with  large  quantities 
of  rifles  and  ammunition,  have  been  transferred 
from  continental  Cireece  to  Peloponnesus,  south 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  Entente  Powers)  ;  the  800  Greek 


troops  who  surrendered  to  the  Bulgarian-German 
forces  at  Kavala  remain  interned  at  Goeritz. 

February  25. — The  Germans  begin  a  with- 
drawal from  their  positions  in  the  Ancre  district, 
after  many  weeks  of  constant  pressure  by  the 
British;  the  withdrawal  is  toward  Bapaume,  over 
a  front  of  eleven  miles. 

Kut-el-Amara,  on  the  Tigris  River  in  Arabia, 
is  captured  from  the  Turks  by  a  British  force 
under  General  Maude,  after  a  campaign  begun 
on  December  13;  the  position  had  been  lost  to 
the  Turks  by  the  surrender  of  General  Town- 
shend's  force  on  April  28,  1916. 

The  Cunard  liner  Latonia  is  torpedoed  and 
sunk  without  warning  at  night,  off  the  Irish 
coast;  12  persons,  including  two  American 
women,   are  drowned  or  die  from   exposure. 

February  26. — The  Chancellor  of  the  British 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  announces  that  the 
"victory"  loan,  recently  closed,  yielded  $5,000,000,^ 
000  in  new  money  from  5,289,000  subscribers.    " 

President  Wilson  appears  before  Congress  and 
asks  authority  to  arm  merchant  ships;  he  declares 
that  an  "overt  act"  by  German  submarine  com- 
manders has  not  yet  occurred  [the  Laconia  inci- 
dent had  not  become  known]. 

An  official  German  estimate  of  shipping  de- 
stroyed by  submarines  during  January  places  the 
total  at  170  enemy  vessels  of  336,000  tons,  besides 
58  neutral  vessels  of  103,500  tons;  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  4,357,500  enemy  merchant 
tonnage  has  been  destroyed  and  641,000  in  peutral 
tonnage. 

German  destroyers  bombarded  the  English  sea- 
coast  resorts  of  Broadstairs  and  Margate. 

February  27. — Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg  addresses  the  German  Reichstag  on  the 
crisis  with  America;  he  declares  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  submitted  to  complete 
isolation  from  Germany  while  jealously  guarding 
the  right  of  its  citizens  to  trade  with  and  travel 
in  France  and  England,  "even  through  the  midst 
of  the  battlefield";  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  and  the  attempt  to  mobilize  all  neutrals 
against  Germany  will  not  promote  peace  but  will 
encourage  the  attempt  to  starve  Germany. 

The  Danish  steamer  Frederik  VIII,  bearing 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  former  German  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  leaves  Halifax  after 
eleven  days'  detention  and  search  by  the  British 
authorities. 

February  28. — The  Associated  Press  makes 
public  at  Washington  the  contents  of  the  note 
signed  by  Zimmermann,  Germany  Secretary,  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  to  the  German  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico,  proposing  an  alliance  with 
Mexico  in  the  event  of  war  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States;  Mexico  is  to  receive  finan- 
cial support  and  to  be  compensated  with  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona ;  the  note  suggests 
that  Japan  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  plan. 
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The  First  Week  of  March 

March  1. — The  end  of  the  first  month  of  Ger- 
many's intensified  submarine  warfare  shows  (in 
British  reports)  a  total  of  188  vessels  destroyed, 
of  490,000  tonnage;  this  compares  with  322,000 
tons  sunk  during  January  and  347,000  tons  during 
December. 

The  British  report  that  during  February  ten 
villages  in  the  Ancre  sector  were  either  captured 
or  surrendered  by  the  Germans. 

March  2. — Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Viscount  Motono,  states  that  no  proposal 
has  been  received  from  Mexico  or  Germany, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  join  in  a  possible  war 
against  the  United  States;  he  characterizes  the 
idea  as   ridiculous. 

March  3. — Foreign  Secretary  Zimmermann  de- 
fends his  plan  to  enlist  Mexican  and  Japanese 
aid  against  the  United  States,  as  operative  only 
in   case   the   United   States  declared   war. 

The  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Gen.  Candido  Aguilar,  makes  formal  denial  that 
his  Government  had  ever  been  approached  by 
Germany  with  the  object  of  forming  an  alliance 
against  the   United   States. 

Hamadan,  an  important  Persian  city  near  the 
Turkish  frontier  (240  miles  northeast  of  Bagdad), 
is  captured  by  the  Russians;  the  city  had  been 
held  by  the  Turks  since  August. 

Field  Marshal  Arz  von  Straussenberg  becomes 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army, 
succeeding   Field    Marshal    von    Hoetzendorf. 

Important  Danish  and  Norwegian  steamship 
lines  announce  that  they  will  not  carry  passengers 
across  the  Atlantic  while  the  submarine  and  mine 
danger  is  so  acute. 

March  4. — It  becomes  known  that  the  British 
have  taken  over  from  the  French  the  entire 
Somme  front;  the  British  now  hold  approximately 
100  miles,  the  French  175  miles,  and  the  Belgians 
25  miles. 

Premier  Tuan  Chi-jui  and  his  cabinet  decide 
that  China  should  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  and  offer  their  resignations  when  Presi- 
dent Li  Yuan-hung  refuses  to  permit  the  cabinet 
to  act. 

March  5. — The  Swedish  cabinet  under  Pre- 
mier Hammarsjold  resigns,  following  the  re- 
fusal of  parliament  to  grant  an  appropriation  of 
30,000,000  crowns  for  the  preservation  of  neu- 
trality. 

The  Turkish  Finance  Minister  is  reported  as 
stating  that  German  advances  to  Turkey  will 
reach  a  total  of  $625,000,000  by  August;  in  return 
Turkey  will  favor  her  allies  in  trade  after  the 
war. 

Official  British  figures  of  British  merchant  ships 
destroyed  by  mines  or  submarines  during  Feb- 
ruary place  the  total  at  94,  besides  29  fishing 
vessels. 

March  6. — The  United  States  receives  a  reply 
to  requests  for  information  regarding  extent  to 
which  Austria-Hungary  will  follow  the  German 
plan  to  sink  merchant  ships  without  warning;  the 
reply  is  an  argument  in  justification  of  the  Teu- 
tonic claim  .that  neutrals  should  not  use  enemy 
ships  and  that  a  general  warning  is  sufficient. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
decides  that  the  captured  British  steamer  Appam 


was  brought  into  an  American  port  by  a  German 
prize  crew,  in  February,  1916,  in  violation  of 
American  neutrality. 

March  7. — The  Irish  Nationalist  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  present  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  immediate  application  of  the  Home 
Rule  law;  the  Government  replies  that  Home 
Rule  will  not  be  forced  upon  Ulster. 

The  British  official  report  indicates  that  an  ex- 
pedition is  making  progress  in  Palestine,  across 
the  Sinai  Desert  from  Egypt. 

The  Second  Week  of  March 

March  8. — The  report  of  a  special  commission 
investigating  the  disastrous  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign is  made  at  London ;  it  exposes  conditions 
in  the  earlier  War  Council,  dominated  by  the  late 
Lord  Kitchener,  which  resulted  in  expert  naval 
advice  being  neither  asked  for  nor  offered. 

British  cavalry  pursuing  the  Turkish  army  de- 
feated at  Kut-el-Amara  arrive  within  six  miles 
of  Bagdad,  passing  Ctesiphon,  where  the  first 
British  expedition  had  been  decisively  defeated  on 
November  27,  1915. 

Count  Ferdinand  Zeppelin,  creator  of  the  great 
German  airships,  dies  of  illness  near  Berlin. 

The  American  seamen  captured  on  British  ves- 
sels and  brought  to  Germany  on  the  Yarroivdale 
are  finally  released  and  sent  to  Switzerland; 
they  had  been  held  in  quarantine  for  three  weeks. 

March  9. — Produce  exchanges  in  English  cities, 
under  supervision  of  the  Food  Controller,  formu- 
late lists  of  maximum  prices  for  bacon,  butter, 
cheese,  and  lard. 

March  10. — Figures  made  public  at  London 
show  that  nearly  750,000  disabled  men,  widows, 
children,  and  other  dependents  are  drawing  pen- 
sions or  separation  allowances  from  the  British 
Government. 

A  London  woman,  her  daughter,  and  her  son- 
in-law  are  found  guilty  of  conspiring  to  poison 
Premier  Lloyd  George. 

March  10-11. — The  Chinese  Senate  and  House 
approve  the  severance  of  relations  with  Ger- 
many, upon  the  solicitation  of  Premier  Tuan 
Chi-jui,  who  had  secured  the  consent  of  Presi- 
dent Li  Yuan-hung. 

March  11. — Rioting  in  Petrograd  assumes  the 
proportions  of  a  revolution;  the  disturbances  be- 
gan over  temporary  shortage  of  food  and  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  with  sympathetic  strikes  in 
munition  factories,  and  finally  with  the  mutiny 
of  the  troops  in  the  capital. 

Bagdad,  the  most  important  city  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  terminus  of  Germany's  great  rail- 
way project,  is  captured  by  British  troops  under 
General  Frederick  Stanley  Maude  after  a  pur- 
suit of  110  miles  in  ten  days. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  estimates  that 
the  war  is  costing  Russia  $23,000,000   a  day. 

Statistics  carefully  compiled  at  Washington  in- 
dicate a  death  toll  in  the  war  of  4,441,200  men, 
with  2,598,500  wounded  and  2,564,500  captured 
and  missing;  the  losses  of  the  Entente  Powers  in 
killed  are  estimated  at  2,890,400  and  those  of  the 
Central  Powers  at  1,550,800. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  at  Washington  an- 
nounces that  between  July  1,  1914,  and  February 
28,  1917,  204  ships  of  665,000  tons  were  added  to 
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American  registry,  and  405  ships  of  314,000  tons 
transferred  to  foreign  ownership. 

March  12. — The  Russian  Duma  meets  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Czar's  decree  of  dissolution,  and  as- 
sumes direction  of  the  revolutionary  movement; 
it  informs  the  Czar  that  internal  reforms  must 
be  granted  and  the  present  cabinet  dismissed;  the 
new  leaders  in  Russia  are  those  who  favor  more 
energetic  prosecution  of  the  war,  while  the  old 
are  charged  with  pro-German  leanings. 

The  United  States  gives  formal  notice  to  the 
world  that  it  has  decided  to  place  an  armed 
guard  on  all  American  merchant  vessels  sailing 
through  the  areas  barred  by  Germany. 

Official  statistics  of  exports  from  the  port  of 
New  York  during  February  show  a  decrease  of 
nearly  $80,000,000  as  compared  with  January — 
principally  as  a  result  of  the  submarine  menace. 

March  14. — The  French  Minister  of  War,  Gen- 
eral Lyautey,  resigns  his  office  as  a  result  of  in- 
cidents in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  German  Minister  to  China  is  handed  his 
passports,  on  the  ground  that  the  German  reply 
to  China's  submarine  protest  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  Third  Week  of  March 

March  15. — Czar  Nicholas  II  abdicates  the 
throne  of  Russia  for  himself  and  his  son  in  favor 
of  his  brother,  Grand  Duke  Michael  Alexandro- 
vitch. 

A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Russia,  with  Prince 
Georges  E.  Lvoff  as  Premier,  President  of  the 
Council,  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Paul 
N.  Milyukoff  as   Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs. 

The  British  Chancellor  of  the.  Exchequer  in- 
troduces in  the  House  of  Commons  a  supple- 
mentary vote  of  credit  for  $320,000,000  (the 
amount  voted  February  12  had  been  expected  to 
last  until  March  31)  ;  the  total  authorization  for 
the  year  ending  March   31    is  $10,000,000,000. 

March  16. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Russian  Duma  announces  a  policy  of  reform  com- 


prising universal  suffrage;  liberty  of  press, 
speech,  and  religion;  general  amnesty;  and  the 
abolition  of  the  secret-police  system. 

Grand  Duke  Michael  Alexandrovitch  renounces 
the  throne  of  Russia  until  such  time  as  a  constitu- 
ent assembly,  on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage, 
shall    establish    a    form    of    government. 

The  United  States  informs  President  Carranza 
of  Mexico  that  it  cannot  participate  in  his  plan 
of  pan-American  refusal  to  sell  munitions  to  the 
warring  nations  of  Europe. 

March  17. — British  and  French  pressure  on 
the  German  line  results  in  the  recovery  of  French 
territory  along  a  front  of  60  miles,  extending 
from  Bapaume  on  the  northwest  to  the  Oise 
River;  Bapaume  itself,  for  three  weeks  the  par- 
ticular objective  of  the  British,  is  captured. 

The  French  cabinet  under  Premier  Briand 
(formed  in  October,  1915,  and  reorganized  in 
December,  1916)  resigns  after  attacks  on  its 
economic   policy   in    the    Chamber   of   Deputies. 

March  17-18. — German  submarines  sink  three 
American  steamships. 

March  18. — Foreign  Minister  Milyukoff  an- 
nounces that  the  new  regime  in  Russia  is  resolved 
to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  empire's  allies,  against 
the  common  enemy,  until  the  end. 

German  estimates  of  merchant  shipping  de- 
stroyed in  February  place  the  total  at  386  ships, 
of  781,500  tons.. 

March  19. — It  is  unofficially  estimated  that  the 
Germans  have  evacuated  1300  square  miles  of 
French  territory  within  three  days,  from  Arras 
to  Soissons — a  front  of  more  than  100  miles. 

Alexandre  Ribot  (Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Briand  cabinet)  forms  a  new  French  ministry 
based  upon  the  old ;  Paul  Painleve  becomes  Min- 
ister of  War. 

March  20. — French  advance  forces  arrive  with- 
in four  miles  of  St.  Quentin  and  La  Fere,  which 
form  the  line  behind  which  the  Germans  may 
halt  their  withdrawal. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

{From  February  i6  to  March  20,  J917) 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 


February  16-17. — Both  branches  approve  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  creating  a  federal 
board   to  promote   vocational    education. 

February  19. — The  House  passes  the  bill  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

February  20. — In  the  Senate,  the  Porto  Rican 
Government  and  Danish  West  Indies  measures 
are  passed,  also  a  drastic  espionage  bill. 

February  21. — The  House  adopts  the  Senate 
measure  forbidding  shipment  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors into  States  which  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  such  liquors;  thus  19  States  will 
become  *'bone  dry." 

February  22. — The  House  passes  the  Army 
appropriation  bill,  carrying  $250,000,000. 

February  24. — In  the  Senate,  a  Republican 
filibuster  against  the  Emergency  Revenue  measure 


is  ended.  .  .  .  The  House  appropriates  $400,- 
000  for  an  inquiry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission  into   the  food   situation. 

February  26. — Both  branches  assemble  in  joint 
session  and  are  addressed  by  the  President,  who 
asks  for  "supporting  authority  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms,"  to  safeguard  neutral  rights  through 
armed  neutrality;  he  asks  specifically  for  authority 
to  supply  merchant  ships  with  defensive  arms. 
.  The  Senate  passes  the  bill  appropriating 
$45,000,000  for  the  control  of  floods  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Sacramento  Rivers;  the  measure  is 
characterized  by  its  opponents  as  "pork." 

February  27. — The  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  agrees  upon  a  measure  authorizing 
the  President  to  supply  'merchant  vessels  with 
"defensive  arms,  fore  and  aft"  and  empowering 
him  to  "employ  such  other  instrumentalities  and 
methods"  as  may  seem  necessary  to  protect  ves- 
sels and  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  high 
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seas;  $100,000,000  is  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses. ...  In  the  House,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee presents  a  unanimous  report  upon  its  investi- 
gation of  the  "leak"  (which  permitted  advance 
news  of  the  President's  message  to  the  belligerents 
to  reach  stock-market  operators),  and  finds  that 
two   newspaper   correspondents   were    responsible. 

February  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  Emergency 
Revenue  measure  in  the  form  in  which  it  came 
from  the  House.  .  .  .  The  House,  by  vote  of 
273  to  137,  passes  the  Senate  bill  making  the 
District  of  Columbia  "dry"  from  November  1 ; 
the  President's  Armed  Ship  bill  is  reported  from 
committee,  without  granting  authority  to  employ 
"other  instrumentalities." 

March  1. — The  Senate  is  informed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  inquiry,  that  the  German  note 
inviting  Mexico  to  enter  into  a  possible  war 
against  the  United  States  "is  authentic  and  that 
it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Government.  . 
The  House,  by  vote  of  403  to  13,  passes  the  bill 
empowering  the  President  to  arm  merchant  ships; 
the  conference  report  on  the  Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill  ($350,000,000)  is  agreed  to,  carrying  an 
amendment  forbidding  the  shipment  of  liquor 
into  prohibition  States. 

March  2. — The  Senate  approves  the  conference 
report  on  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill. 

March  4. — Both  branches  adopt  the  conference 
report  on  the  Naval  bill,  carrying  appropriations 
of  $535,000,000,  authorizing  a  bond  issue  of 
$150,000,000  to  hasten  naval  construction,  and 
providing  for  38  new  submarines.  .  .  .  The 
second  and  final  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress comes  to  an  end  without  action  by  the 
Senate  on  the  Army,  Sundry  Civil,  General  De- 
ficiency, Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  Military 
Academy  appropriation  bills;  11  members,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  La  Follette  (Rep.,  Wis.) 
and  Mr.  Stone  (Dem.,  Mo.),  prevent  a  vote  upon 
the  President's  bill  for  the  arming  of  merchant 
ships    and    for    the    granting    of    blanket    powers. 

March  5. — The  Sen- 
ate of  the  Sixty-fifth 
Congress  meets  in  spe- 
cial session;  sixteen 
new  members  take 
their   seats. 

March  6. — In  the 
Senate,  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  Republican 
and  Democratic  mem- 
bers agrees  upon  a 
modification  of  exist- 
ing rules,  which  would 
provide  for  closing 
debate  when  ordered 
by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, after  which 
each  member  is  per- 
mitted one  hour  for 
discussion. 

March  8.— The  Sen- 
ate, by  vote  of  76  to  3, 
abandons  its  long- 
standing rule  permit- 
ting unlimited   debate. 

March  13.— T  h  e 
Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign    Relations   de- 


HON.    WM.    D.    STEPHENS. 

GOVERNOR  OF  CALIFORNIA 

(When  Governor  Johnson 
resigned,  on  March  15,  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  Mr.  Stephens, 
became  chief  executive.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress 
(Republican)  from  1911  to 
1915) 


cides  to  report  favorably  the  treaty  with  Colom- 
bia with  amendments;  Mr.  Knox  (Rep.,  Pa.) 
votes  with  the  Democratic  majority. 

March  15. — The  Senate  begins  discussion  of 
the  proposed  treaty  with  Colombia,  offering 
apology,  indemnity,  and  special  rights  in  the 
Panama  Canal. 

March  16. — The  special  session  of  the  Senate 
comes  to  an  end  unexpectedly,  when  agreement 
on  a  treaty  with  Colombia  seems  improbable. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

February  16. — The  President  nominates  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  G.  Patten  to  be  postmaster  at 
New  York,  ending  a  political  controversy  extend- 
ing over  several  years. 

February  17. — The  War  Department  orders  the 
demobilization  of  the  National  Guard  units  re- 
maining along  the  Mexican   border. 

February  19. — The  President  nominates  ex-Gov. 
John  Franklin  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  and  William 
B.  Colver,  of  Minnesota,  as  members  of  the 
Federal   Trade   Commission.  ■  ' 

February  22. — The  Maine  legislature  adopts 
unanimously  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the 
submission  of  a  woman-suffrage  amendment  at  a 
special  election   on  September   10. 

February  23. — The  War  Department  makes 
public  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Armj'  General 
Staff,  providing  for  universal  military  service  and 
training;  eleven  months'  training  is  to  be  given 
to  boys  in  their  nineteenth  year,  who  then  pass 
into  a  reserve  for  eleven  years,  with  two  weeks' 
training  in  each  of  the  first  and  second  years. 
.  .  .  The  Utah  legislature  takes  action  to  sus- 
tain the  constitutionality  of  the  prohibition  law 
recently  passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor, 
effective  August  1. 

February  26. — A  plan  to  permit  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  fix  the  price  of  news-print 
paper  is  agreed  upon  by  manufacturers  and  pub- 
lishers. 

February  28. — Governor  Goodrich  signs  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Indiana  legislature  extending  the 
suffrage  to  women  in  Presidential   elections. 

March  3. — Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  is  elected  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional  Defense. 

March  4. — Woodrow  Wilson  informally  takes 
the  oath  of  office  for  his  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  President 
issues  a  statement  declaring  that  the  filibustering 
tactics  of  eleven  Senators  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session,  in  preventing  a  vote  on  the  armed 
ship  bill,  has  rendered  the  Government  helpless 
and  contemptible;  "the  only  remedy  is  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  so  altered  that  it 
can  act." 

March  5. — Woodrow  Wilson  takes  public  oath 
of  office;  in  his  inaugural  address  he  states  anew 
his  interpretation  of  the  American  principles  of 
liberty  and  international  peace,  declares  for  an 
armed  neutrality,  and  warns  that  the  United  States 
may  be  drawn  on  to  a  more  active  assertion  of 
rights  and  a  more  immediate  association  with 
the  great  struggle  itself.  .  .  .  The  New  York 
legislature,  with  only  five  opposing  votes  in  both 
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THE  NEWEST  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  EAST  RIVER.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
(This  1,000-foot  span,  the  longest  arch  in  the  world,  is  over  the  dangerous  channel  at  Hell  Gate.  Long  Island 
City  [a  part  of  Greater  New  York]  is  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  with  Ward's  Island  on  the  left.  The  structure 
turns,  crosses  that  island,  passes  over  water  again  to  Randall's  Island,  and  finally  reaches  mainland  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx.  It  is  wholly  a  railroad  bridge,  part  of  a  six-mile  road  connecting  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Haven  systems  and  permitting  through  freight  and  passenger  service  between  New  England  and  the  South.  The 
structure  was  formally  dedicated  on  March  9,  took  tour  years  to  build,  and  cost  $27,000,000.  It  makes  the  fifth 
bridge  across  the   East  River,  all  except  the   Brooklyn   Bridge    having   been    opened    within    the    last   twelve    years) 


Houses,  passes  an  amendment  to  the  military 
training  law,  extending  to  workfng  boys  the 
provisions  of  the  1916  law  requiring  compulsory 
military  training  between  the  ages  of  16  and   19. 

March  6. — The  Supreme  Court  annuls  the  5 
per  cent,  rebate  clause  in  the  Underwood  tariff, 
applicable  to  goods  imported  in  American  bot- 
toms; the  provision  was  designed  to  aid  in  build- 
ing up  a  merchant  marine,  but  is  held  by  the 
court  to  conflict  with  existing  treaties.  .  .  . 
Governor  Brough  signs  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Arkansas  legislature,  extending  to  women  the 
right  to  vote  in  party  primaries  (the  Democratic 
primary    being    usually    equivalent    to    election). 

March  8. — The  War  Department  announces  that 
during  February  4852  men  enlisted  in  the  army; 
in    six   months    the   enlistments    totaled    20,000. 

March  9. — The  President  calls  the  Sixty-fifth 
Congress  to  meet  in  special  session  on  April  16; 
it  is  stated  at  the  White  House  that  the  President 
is  convinced  he  has  power  to  arm  merchant  ships, 
but  that  necessary  legislation  is  pressing  and  he 
also  desires  the  support  of  Congress. 

March  10. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Kansas  City  holds  that  control  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  not  illegal. 

March  12. — A  conference  of  trade-union  lead- 
ers, at  Washington,  adopts  resolutions  pledging 
the  support  of  labor  in  the  event  of  war.  .  .  . 
The  New  York  Senate,  following  action  by  the 
House,  agrees  to  submit  a  woman-suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  voters  at  the   1917  election. 


March  13. — Governors  of  the  six  New  England 
States  meet  at  Boston  to  discuss  measures  of 
national  defense. 

March  15. — Lieut.-Gov.  William  D.  Stephens 
(Rep.)  becomes  Governor  of  California,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Hiram  W.  Johnson  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  .  .  .  The  Navy 
Department  awards  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion, by  private  builders,  of  four  battle  cruisers 
and  six  scout  cruisers,  involving  an  expenditure 
of   $112,000,000    for   hulls    and    machinery   alone. 

March  19. — The  President  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  spend  the  $115,000,000 
emergency  fund   authorized  by  Congress. 

March  20. — American  copper  producers  offer 
to  supply  45,510,000  pounds  of  copper  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  at  less  than  half  the  mar- 
ket price. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

March  7. — Ex-President  Jose  Miguel  Gomez, 
the  leader  of  the  Cuban  revolutionist  movement, 
is  captured  by  Government  forces  after  a  battle 
near  Placetas,  in  Camaguey  Province. 

March  8. — American  marines  are  landed  at 
Santiago,  Cuba,  at  the  request  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment; the  revolutionist  forces  withdraw  to  the 
interior,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  conducting 
guerrilla  warfare. 

March  11. — Elections  are  held  in  Mexico  for 
President  and  for  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Senate;  Venustiano  Carranza 
is   elected   President  without   opposition. 
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©  Harris  &  Ewlng 

CYRUS    A.    SULLOWAY  GEORGE    W.    GUTHRIE  FRANKLIN    B.    SANBORN  WILLIAM    B.    ROWLAND 

(Congressman  Sulloway,  who  died  on  March  11,  had  been  eleven  times  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  a  New  Hampshire  district.  Mr.  Guthrie  died  suddenly  on  ^larch  8  at  Tokio,  having  been  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Japan  in  1913.  He  was  a  prominent  Pittsburgh  lawyer  and  former  Mayor.  Mr.  Sanborn,  vv-ho 
died  on  February  24,  was  a  noted  New  England  Abolitionist  in  the  period  preceding  the  Civil  War,  and  had 
since  become  famous  as  an  historian  and  biographer.  Mr.  Rowland  was  publisher  of  the  Outlook  from  1890  to 
1913,    when   he   transferred   his   activities    to   the   Independent.      He    died    suddenly    on   February    27) 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

February  27. — A  rear-end  collision  between  a 
passenger  and  a  freight  train  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  at  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  causes  the 
death  of  20  passengers. 

March  4. — Ten  men  in  the  Coast  Guard  Service 
lose  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  crew 
of  a  steamer  aground  off  Ocean  City,  Md. 

March  11. — Nineteen  persons  are  killed  by  a 
tornado  destrojing  200  homes  in  Newcastle,  Ind. 

March  12. — A  strike  is  called  on  seven  Eastern 
railroads,  beginning  March  17,  by  representatives 
of  the  brotherhoods  of  engineers,  firemen,  train- 
men, and  conductors;  the  men  decline  to  wait 
beyond  that  date  for  concessions  by  the  managers 
or  for  a  favorable  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  matter  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Eight- 
Hour  Law.  .  .  .  The  rise  in  retail  food  prices 
throughout  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  have  amounted  to 
19  per  cent,  in  the  year  ended  January  15,  with 
advances   in   every  staple   except  coffee   and   tea. 

March  19. — The  railroad  managers,  in  view 
of  the  international  crisis,  agree  to  most  of  the 
demands  of  the  brotherhoods  and  grant  the  eight- 
hour  basis  of  pay.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the  railroad  Eight- 
Hour  Law,  four  justices  dissenting. 

OBITUARY 

February  17.— Rt.-Rev.  Samuel  Cook  Edsall, 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Minnesota, 
57.  .  .  .  Edward  Dyer  Peters,  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  Harvard,  67.  .  .  . 
Franklin,     a     distinguished     British 

February    18. — Ezekiel    de    Baca, 
New  Mexico,  62. 

February  19. — Major-Gen.  Frederick  Funston, 
U.S.A.,  commanding  the  Southern  Department, 
51  (see  page  359).  .  .  .  Rear-Adm.  Alexander 
Berry  Bates,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  75. 

February  21. — Rev.  Charles  H.  McKenna,  the 
noted   Catholic  missionary  and  preacher,  82. 


Sir  Benjamin 
surgeon,  72. 
Governor    of 


February  24. — Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  the  his- 
torian and  biographer,  last  of  the  Abolitionists,  85. 

February  25. — Prof.  John  Edward  Russell,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Williams  College,  69. 

February  27. — William  Bailey  Howland,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Indcpi'tident,  67. 

February  28. — Robert  P.  Porter,  a  widely  known 
American  journalist,  director  of  the  Eleventh 
Census,  and  an  authority  on  tariff  matters,  65. 
.  .  .  Captain  John  Wallace  ("Jack")  Craw- 
ford, Chief  .of  Scouts  during  Indian  campaigns, 
and    widely   known    as    a    poet    and    lecturer,    70. 

March  1. — Col.  William  Barbour,  prominent  in 
the  thread  and  flax  industries,  and  noted  advo- 
cate of  a  protective  tariff,  59. 

March  2. — Michael  F.  Conry,  Representative  in 
Congress   from   New   York   City,  46. 

March  4. — Albert  Beck  Wenzell,  the  illustrator, 
53.  .  .  .  Colonel  Walter  Katte,  constructor  of 
railroads  and   bridges,   87. 

March  8. — Count  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin, 
creator  of  the  great  German  dirigible  balloons, 
79  (see  page  376).  .  .  .  George  W.  Guthrie, 
American   Ambassador  to  Japan,   68. 

March  11. — Cyrus  Adams  Sulloway,  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  77. 
.  .  .  William  J.  Wallace,  of  New  York,  for- 
merly presiding  judge  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  79. 

March  14. — Zenas  Ferry  Moody,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon,  84. 

March  15. — Rear-Adm.  Vincendon  L.  Cottman, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  65.  .  .  .  Dr.  George  Jacob 
Helmer,  of  New  York,  a  pioneer  in  the  practise 
of  osteopathy,  51.  .  .  .  (ieorge  Henry  Frost, 
founder  of  the  Engineering  Ncivs,  79. 

March  16. — John  M.  Studebaker,  wagon  manu- 
facturer,  83. 

March  19. — Brig.-Gen.  Cvrus  Swan  Roberts, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  75.  .  .  '  .  Captain  "Jack" 
Bonavita,  the  famous   animal   trainer. 


ACCEPTING  THE  CHALLENGE 


OUTWARD  BOUND 

From   the   Leader    (Cleveland) 


TORPEDOING    NEUTRALS  WILSON's    FINAL   ARGUMENT    TO   GERMAXV   ON    THE 

Submarine    Conimander:    "Tell    Wilson    we    do    this  SUBMARINE    QUESTION 

only  to  hasten  the   conclusion   of   peace!"  (As   viewed   in  an   Italian  paper) 

From   La   Victoirc    (Pans)  From  //  ^~'0   (Florence,  Italy) 
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THE    FIRE    IS    SPREADING 
Wilson  to  Lansing:  "Unfortunately  the  fire  has  come 
to  us;  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight  it  with  energy." 
From  Caras  y  Caretas  (Buenos  Aires,  Argentine) 


THE  CARNIVAL 

"How  well  we  are  going  to  enjoy  the  balll" 

From  Variedadcs  (Lima,  Peru) 

THE  attitude  of  the  neutral  nations  as 
to  the  new  position  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  war  is  naturally  of 
interest.  These  cartoons  reflect  some 
South      American      and      Dutch      opinion. 


AMERICA  S    ATTITUDE 
Uncle   Sam:   "You   prefer  this  kind   of  intervention? 
All  right!" 

From  De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam) 


UNCLE     SAM    AROUSING    THE    NEUTRAL    COUNTRIES 
The  Nations  of  America:   "Quick,  Uncle   Sam,   if  it 
is  for  putting  an   end  to  the  war,   for  the   right  to  live, 
for   Justice,    for   Liberty,   for   Civilization." 

From    0   Malho    (Rio   de   Janeiro,   Brazil) 
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AT  WASHINGTON 

Shade   of  Lafayette:    "Bravo!    Wilson!!" 
From   La    Victoire    (Paris) 


Since  the  break  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  the  French  and  Enghsh  car- 
toonists have  credited  Uncle  Sam  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  with  far  more  courage  and  spirit 
than  they  did  before. 


W^H". 
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Admiral   von   Tirpitz:    "Do   you   really    mean   it   this 
time,   Sam?" 

From   the   Daily   Star    (Montreal) 
April — 3 


THE  LIMIT  ! 
From  the  Evening  News  (London) 
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MAD  DOG 

"Give    heed,    neutrals,    the    beast    is    mad  11!" 

From    La    Victoirc    (Paris) 


THE   AWAKENING 
Uncle    Sam:    "And    I    always    thought,    until    now,    it 


was  a  man  l 


From   London   Opinion    (London) 


THE    LAST   THROW 
From    Punch    (London) 
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HAULED    DOWN    FOR    THE    FIRST    TIME 
From   the  News    (Dayton,   Ohio) 

"Hauling  down  the  flag"  is  what  it  seemed 
like  to  many  citizens  when  the  President's 
bill  giving  him  authority  to  arm  our  mer- 
chant ships  failed  to  pass  the  Senate.  Our 
readers  will  find  this  Congressional  episode 
discussed  in  the  editorial  pages  of  this  issue. 


'here  is  your  ambassador  !" 

From    L'lUustrazione    (Milan) 


"damn  the  torpedoes!    go  ahead!" 

From  the  Times  (New  .York) 


putting  the  jack  in  the  box 
From   the   Oregonian    (Portland) 


THE    AMERICAN    AND    THE    GERMAN    EAGLES    ABOUT 

TO   CLASH 

From   0  Mahio    (Rio   de  Janeiro) 
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SIZING    UP    THE    STRANGER 
(Wilson    is   anxious   to   know   whether   the   new    Con- 
gress   will    be    Republican   or    Democratic) 
From    the    Kews    (Chicago) 


(T)  19  17  International  News  Service 

THE  BEST  PEACE  INSURANCE 
From  the  American    (New  York) 

With  the  nation  on  the  verge  of  war,  or, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  citizens,  ac- 
tually in  a  state  of  war,  the  subject  of  ade- 
quate preparations  for  defense  becomes  even 
more  vital  than  evier  before. 


HELLO  ! ! 
From   the   Tribune    (Chicago) 


WELL    prepared! 

From   the    Tribune    (New  York) 
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THEY  DO  NOT  HAVE  THAT   IN  GERMANY-THAT  FINE  FRENCH   GAIETY  AMONG  THE  BRAVE   "POILUS- 

From    La   Baionnette   (Paris) 


The  spirit  of  France,  as  shown  by  both 
"poilus"  and  people,  shines  bravely  forth  in 
the  many  cartoons,  both  in  color  and  line 
work,  that  appear  in  the  French  periodicals. 


PEACE — AND    VERDUN 

"There  is  the  path  to  Peace!" 

From  La  Vict  aire   (Paris') 


HE    DIGS    HIS    OWN    TOMB 
From  Le  Matin   (Paris) 


ST.    (lLOVD)    GEORGE.   THE   MODERN   DRAGON-SLAYER 
From    Dc    Amstcrdammer    (Amsterdam) 
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THE    WRONG    END    FOR    FEEDING 

Emperor  of  Austria:  "Well!  I'm  going  to  try  to  get 
out  of  this  beastly  affair!!  I  can't  exactly  say  I'm  'fed 
tip',  because  he's  taken  deuced  good  care  to  get  the 
manger-end,  and  what  little  corn  there  is  going,  doesn't 
come   my   way!!!" 

From    the    Sunday   Evening    Telegram    (London) 


AN     ADVANTAGE    AFTER    ALL 

Germania:  "Good  heavens!  .  If  only  I  were  a  mere 
agricultural  state  like  Russia,  I,  too,  could  continue 
the  war  for  another  three  years!" 

From   Bndilnik    (Moscow) 

The  question  of  "holding  out"  is  viewed 
from  both  sides  in  Russian  and  German  car- 
tocms  reproduced  on  this  page. 


THE   FRONTIER 
Wilhelm:  "I  wonder  when  I  shall  have  done  lugging 
this   about?"      From   Mucha    (Moscow) 
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THE  ENTENTE   I'AHROTS     CHORUS 

Lloyd  George:    "They  are  all  fine  birds,  but  I  have 
to  keep  cracking  my  whip  over  them." 

From  Simplicissimus  ©   (Munich) 


THE  STRUGGLE 

Lloyd  George  l"Knpp1"i" 

BethmannHollweg    I     '^"^^'•■• 

From   De   Amsterdammer    (Amsterdam) 
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BREAKING    HIS    SHACKLES 
From   the   Tribune   (New   York) 

The  most  momentous  news  of  the  past 
month  dealt  with  the  sudden  overturn  of 
the  autocratic  Russian  government.  This 
event  was  hailed  as  one  of  the'  greatest  for- 
ward steps  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 


©  19i7  I'ress  Publishing  Co. 

SOME    BEAR  ! 
From  the  Evening  World  (New  York) 

Our  readers  will  find  this  subject  treated 
from  several  different  angles  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review.  Editorial  comment  is  con- 
tained in  our  opening  pages,  while  Mr.  Isaac 
Don  Levine's  article  deals  with  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  new  government,  and  Mr. 
Simonds'  war  article  makes  reference  to  the 
military  significance  of  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Russia. 


GANGWAY  ! 
From   the  Evening  News    (Newark) 


THE    DUMA    NOW    HOLDS    THE    SCEPTRE 
From  the  Evening  Fast   (New  York) 


COUNT  VON  ZEPPELIN 


(g)  American  Press  Association 

COUNT     FERDINAND    VON     ZEPPELIN 

COUNT  VON  ZEPPELIN,  inventor 
and  builder  -of  the  great  dirigible 
balloons  that  bear  his  name,  died  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  in  Germany,  on  March  8,  at  the 
age  of  sevent\-nine.  The  final  stage  of  his 
nearly  four  score  years  of  life  saw  his  aerial 
cruisers  fully  tested  under  conditions  of  mod- 
ern warfare  a,nd  their  military  value  duly 
appraised  by  the  world. 

As  a  weapon  of  offense  and  terror,  the 
Zeppelin  did  not  fulfill  all  the  predictions 
of  ea,rly  war  days,  when  the  "great  raid"  over 
London  that  was  to  blow  Britain's  capital 
from  its  base  was  hourly  expected.  The  na- 
tional hopes  were  founded  on  the  Kaiser's 
characterization  of  the  Count  as  "the  great- 
est German  of  the  twentieth  century."  But 
if  the  military  officials  and  the  populace  were 
disappointed  in  the  Zeppelin  as  an  exponent 
of  "frightfulness,"  their  inventor  was  un- 
doubtedly aware  of  the  limitations  of  his  air- 
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ships.  He  had  designed  the  great  machines 
not  for  "participation  in  actual  warfare,"  but 
"for  observations  of  hostile  fleets  and  armies." 

And  as  a  scouting  instrument,  the  Zep- 
pelin has  done  valuable  service.  The  mighty 
British  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  has  not  been 
without  its  apprehensions  of  the  danger  from 
the  air,  and  in  the  Jutland  battle,  the  Zep- 
pelins, hovering  over  the  scene  of  the  fight- 
ing, were  in  a  position  to  discover  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English  drea.dnought  fleet  and 
give  timely  warning  to  the  endangered  Ger- 
man cruisers. 

Zeppelin  did  not,  unfortunately,  live  to 
realize  his  latest  dream,  which  was  to  pilot 
one  of  his  airships  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
L^nited  States.  He  wished  to  visit  again  in 
this  way  the  country  where  as  a  youth  in  his 
early  twenties,  during  our  Civil  War,  he 
had  accompanied  the  L^nion  armies  as  a  mili- 
tary attache  from  the  Government  of  Wiir- 
temberg.  He  was  then  a  lieutenant  of  cav- 
alry. Zeppelin  made  his  first  balloon  ascen- 
sion at  St.  Paul.  Later  he  took  part  in  the 
Prussian  campaigns  against  Austria,  and  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  From  the  time  he  was 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  Zeppelin  had  studied  aero- 
nautics and  made  models  of  balloons.  Re- 
tiring from  the  army  in  1891  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  building  of  airships, 
and  launched  his  first  dirigible  in  1900. 

Then  followed  years  of  perseverance, 
which  saw  the  wrecking  both  of  his  airships 
and  his  fortunes,  until  in  1908  his  greatest 
moment  of  triumph  came.  That  year,  in  his 
fifth  airship,  Zeppelin  made  a  flight  lasting 
thirty-six  hours  and  covering  a  stretch  of 
850  miles.  He  was  hailed  as  "the  conqueror 
of  the  air"  and  became  not  only  a  national 
hero,  but  a  world  figure.  A  Zeppelin  pas- 
senger service  was  inaugurated  between  cer- 
tain German  cities,  and  successfully  operated 
down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when 
the  big  airships  were  promptly  converted  to 
military  purposes. 

Regardless  of  the  temporary  discredit  sur- 
rounding Zeppelin's  name,  owing  to  the 
needless  destruction  wrought  by  his  airships, 
or  the  disfavor  of  his  own  military  authori- 
ties because  they  were  not  far  more  de- 
structive, Zeppelin's  fame  is  secure  as  a 
great  pioneer  in  practical  aeronautics. 


GERMAN  RETREAT  IN  FRANCE 
-BAGDAD-PETROGRAD 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.  On  the  Western  Front 

SAVE  for  the  German  retreat  in  the  West, 
which  has  just  begun  to  assume  impres- 
sive proportions,  the  two  months  that  have 
passed  since  my  last  article  ha.ve  been  marked 
by  no  military  event  of  first  magnitude.  The 
British  victory  at  Bagdad,  since  it  threatens 
the  Osmanli  supremacy  in  Islam,  may  prove 
of  great  value  in  Mohammedan  history,  but 
it  is  the  Russian  revolution,  in  its  first  stages 
Avhile  I  write,  that  will  claim  permanent  in- 
terest in  future  history. 

The  political  effects  of  this  revolution,  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Russian  nation,  lie  outside  the  field  of  the 
articles  written  in  this  series  of  mine  for  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  but  their  military  ef- 
fect and  their  influence  upon  the  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  war  I  shall  discuss  pres- 
ently. 

At  the  outset  of  the  present  article  I  wish 
to  review  very  briefly  my  impressions  as  a 
result  of  two  months  in  Europe  and  of  a 
week  at  British  Genera,l  Headquarters, 
where  I  was  enabled  to  see  much  of  the 
organization  and  condition  of  the  new  Brit- 
ish force  in  the  field  and  to  get  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  the 
expectations  of  their  commanders.  I  desire 
also  to  give  an  equally  summary  sketch  of 
the  views  I  found  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
where  I  talked  with  ma,ny  prominent  men, 
including  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  and  the  President  of  the 
French  Council,  M.  Briand. 

I  should  begin  by  recalling  that  in  my  last 
article  in  this  Review  I  expressed  the  view 
that  the  war  had  become  a  stalemate  and  that 
a  decision  upon  the  battlefield  was  unlikely. 
I  sha,red  then  the  view  held  widely  in  Amer- 
ica and  found  in  Europe  that  the  British  and 
even  the  French  people  were  ready  to  discuss 
a  peace  upon  terms  that  insured  the  restora- 
tion of  the  status  quo  of  1914,  plus  some  set- 
tlements of  great  outstanding  questions,  such 
as  the  Balkans,  African  colonies,  ajid  Polish 
and  Alsace-Lorraine  problems. 


Two  months  in  France  and  Britain  con- 
vince me  that  I  was  mistaken  in  all  these 
conclusions.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
thought  in  Britain  of  a  pea,ce  by  negotiation 
in  advance  of  a  victory  upon  the  battlefield, 
a  victory  which  shall  shatter  the  prestige  of 
the  Prussian  military  establishment.  I  am 
convinced  that  France  will  not  make  peace 
without  Alsace-Lorraine,  a.nd  I  found  an  ab- 
solute agreement  that  not  alone  should  Russia 
have  Constantinople,  but  that  the  partition 
of  Austria-Hungary  was  regarded  as  the 
corner-stone  of  permanent  peace. 

As  far  as  the  military  situation  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  a  fixed  belief  in  the  British 
army  that  the  German  military  machine  was 
slowly  but  surely  breaking  down  and  that  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  this  army  in  the  field  was 
only  a  matter  of  time,  conceivably  not  to 
come  until  1918,  but  certainly  not  to  be  post- 
poned longer.  The  individual  British  soldier 
held  this  opinion,  based  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal observation  of  what  was  taking  place 
before  him,  his  experience  with  the  steadily 
rising  tide  of  German  desertion,  and  his 
recognition  of  the  declining  force  of  German 
resistance  as  he  encountered  it. 

The  situation  was  not  different  in  Fra;ice. 
I  went  back  to  Verdun,  where  my  readers 
will  remember  I  witnessed  the  German  at- 
tack of  last  year,  and  I  went  over  ground 
that  was  German  last  year  and  is  now  firmly 
in  French  hands.  I  heard  from  French  offi- 
cers the  story  of  the  last  fighting  a.bout  Ver- 
dun which  regained  for  the  French  Douau- 
mont,  Vaux,  which  I  visited,  and  the  ground 
to  the  north.  To  the  mind  of  the  French 
soldier  these  last  conflicts  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  French  organization  and  sys- 
tem over  the  German  and  proved  that  the 
new  French  commander,  General  Nivelle, 
had  "found  a  way"  to  deal  with  the  trench 
war,  which  had  become  so  terrible  a  burden 
to  the  French  spirit. 

Neither  in  the  French  nor  the  British 
army  was  there  any  question  as  to  the  out- 
come, save  in  the  matter  of  time,  and  on  this 
point   I    found   the   French   more   optimistic 
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than  the  British.  Both  armies  are  equally 
resolved  upon  peace  after  victory  and  both 
are  satisfied  that  the  signs  are  already  unmis- 
takable. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge  by  w^hat  I  saw 
at  the  front  and  back  of  the  front,  there  is 
no  present  prospect  of  peace  in  Europe,  and 
there  is  as  much  determination  as  ever  to 
carry  on  the  war  to  victory.  And  I  must 
emphasize  again  the  fact  that  the  confidence 
increases  as  one  approaches  the  front,  and 
those  most  assured  of  complete  triumph  are 
the  men  who  are  dealing  day  by  day  with  the 
enemy  across  the  narrow  strip  of  "No  Alan's 
Land." 

II.    Submarine  Warfare 

While  I  was  in  Europe  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion  was  the  new  German  submarine 
war.  It  began  while  I  was  in  France  and 
was  more  than  half  a,  month  old  when  I 
sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  last  American 
passenger  ship  to  defy  the  German  blockade 
unarmed.  The  facts  and  the  conclusions 
found  in  London  were  about  these : 

Everyone  in  England  recognized  the  grav- 
ity of  the  threat  to  their  existence  contained 
in  the  latest  German  attack.  It  was  realized 
that  a  year  hence  the  food  question  might 
become  acute  and  that  if  the  war  were  pro- 
longed indefinitely  there  might  even  be  a 
threat  of  starvation  two  years  hence.  No 
one  minimized  the  ultimate  danger  and  all 
England  was  voluntarily  preparing  itself;  a 
great  husbanding  of  provisions  was  going 
forward  and  all  men  and  women  were  volun- 
tarily restricting  their  food  to  moderate 
limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  was  hungry 
nor  was  there  any  idea  that  actual  hunger 
could  come  within  a  year  at  the  least.  While 
it  was  recognized  that  the  navy  had  not  yet 
hit  upon  a  simple  and  immediately  effective 
weapon  to  destroy  the  submarine,  it  was 
known  that  many  submarines  had  been  sunk, 
and  I  am  able  to  say  on  unquestioned  author- 
ity that  on  February  1  5  no  less  than  five  sub- 
marines, two  of  them  belonging  to  the  new 
class,  were  destroyed  or  captured,  while  in 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  blockade  twenty- 
five  had  been  disposed  of. 

I  think  there  was  a  manifest  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
permit  the  reports  of  the  submarine  peril  to 
be  printed  in  full,  that  they  might  contribute 
to  giving  the  people  a,  full  measure  and  per- 
haps more  than  a  full  measure  of  possible 


danger,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  ex- 
tensive regulation.  Certainly  there  was  no 
terror,  no  fear,  and  nothing  that  suggested 
a  renewed  desire  to  make  peace  in  the  face 
of  a  fresh  threat.  My  deliberate  judgment  is 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  Germany,  by 
free  use  of  the  submarines  to  compel  peace 
this  year,  at  the  very  least,  and  I  regard  the 
German  hope  of  bringing  England  to  her 
knees  in  six  months  as  fantastic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  universal  belief 
in  Britain  was  that  Germany  would  live  up 
to  her  program  in  the  matter  of  submarine 
operations  and  thus  make  war  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  inevitable,  be- 
cause the  British  observers  recognized  clearly 
that  the  submarine  was  the  one  and  only 
chance  left  to  Germa.ny  to  escape  from  defeat 
and  from  disaster.  Convinced  that  the  Ger- 
man expectations  would  not  be  realized,  the 
British  did  not  dissent  from  the  German 
view  that  such  hope  of  peace  without  defeat 
as  remained  to  Germany  was  found  in  the 
submarine  venture. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
joy  a,wakcned  in  Paris  by  the  breaking  off 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Berlin  and 
\Vashington ;  this  act  destroyed  the  last  plat- 
form on  which  the  peace  elements  in  France 
stood,  while  it  brought  new  inspiration  and 
new  determination  to  those  who  believed  that 
the  war  must  go  on,  and  that  the  safety  and 
future  of  France  would  be  lost  if  France 
composed  her  quarrel  with  her  German  foe 
in  advance  of  victory  and  of  a  liberation 
achieved  by  French  and  British  armies. 

All  France  was  stirred  by  the  dismissal  of 
Bernstorff ;  Paris  belonged  to  the  few  Amer- 
icans in  the  city  on  the  Sunday  when  the 
news  came,  and  M.  Joseph  Reinach,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  statesman  and  publicist, 
said  to  me  that  for  France  this  had  been  the 
most  important  event  since  the  Verdun  cam- 
paign. 

In  England  there  was  less  emotion,  but  a 
solid  recognition  of  advantage  gained.  Of 
military  or  naval  help  from  America  there 
was  small  expectation,  although  Lloyd 
George  spoke  to  me  confidently  of  the  future 
arrival  of  American  volunteers  to  serve  with 
Allied  armies.  But  there  was  a  feeling  that 
the  last  danger  that  German  intrigue  might 
involve  the  United  States  in  a  quarrel  with 
England  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
United  States  was  finally  approaching  a  posi- 
tion of  practical  if  not  actual  alliance  with 
the  enemies  of  Germany.  That  the  United 
States  would  enter  the  war  was  the  general 
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conviction,  expressed  by  soldiers  and  states- 
men alike.  And  at  bottom  this  was  founded 
on  the  conviction  that  Germany  meant  to 
sink  all  American  ships,  a  conviction  that 
brought  to  me  personally  many  warnings 
against  sailing  home  through  the  blockaded 
zone. 

III.    The  British  Army 

M}'^  readers  a,re  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  at  times  a  severe  critic  of  the 
British  army,  although  most  of  my  criticisms 
have  agreed  with  the  comment  of  British 
writers  themselves  or  have  been  justified  by 
the  evidence  that  became  available  in  the 
end.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  found  my 
visit  to  the  British  front  of  great  interest. 
In  the  course  of  it  I  met  Sir  Douglas  Ha,ig, 
the  commander-in-chief,  the  commanders  of 
two  of  the  five  armies,  and  also  two  of  the 
generals  commanding  corps  in  the  sector 
which  is  now  attracting  world-wide  atten- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  I  should  say 
this:  In  all  the  things  that  are  considered 
the  machinery  of  an  army,  the  British  ha,ve 
now  passed  both  the  Germans  and  the 
French.  Their  equipment,  their  armory  of 
heavy  artillery,  their  stocks  of  "munitions,  are 
unequaled,  and  their  soldiers  are  cared  for 
and  provided  for  as  are  no  other  troops  about 
whom  I  know  anything.  In  the  mere  matter 
of  heavy  artillery  the  British  are  now  firing 
four  shells  to  the  Germans'  one,  and  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme  their  air  service  took 
and  retained  absolute  control  of  the  air. 

In  the  first  battles  the  British  faced  heavy 
artillery  and  machine  guns  with  field  ar- 
tillery and  rifles,  they  were  destitute  of  all 
the  utensils  of  trench  war,  and  the  Tommy 
was  compelled  to  manufacture  his  bombs  out 
of  meat  tins.  To-day  the  British  have  as 
many  trench  weapons  as  the  Germans,  and 
ma.ny  of  their  best  weapons,  the  products  of 
American  invention,  surpass  those  of  their 
opponents.  Nor  can  one  fail  to  realize,  rid- 
ing over  the  roads,  how  many  thousands  of 
motor  trucks  have  been  brought  over  and 
what  a  wealth  of  transport  has  been  assem- 
bled. Whole  new  railway  lines  have  been 
created  and  the  old  French  lines  have  been 
double-tracked.  Calais  and  Boulogne  have 
become  industrial  cities  given  over  to  army 
work,  and  Havre  outranks  Liverpool  as  a 
port  of  call  for  British  ships. 

Of  the  British  army,  one  might  say  that 
it  reminds  an  American  of  all  that  he  has 


heard  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  when 
Grant  came  to  it  in  1864.  It  is  a  volunteer 
army  largely  commanded  by  civilian  officers, 
with  its  high  commanders  drawn  from  the 
old  regular  army,  but  proven  by  long  test 
and  representing  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
It  represents  in  rank  afid  file  the  best  of  the 
manhood  not  alone  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  of  Canada  and  Australia. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  claim  for 
this  army  the  military  efficiency  that  belonged 
to  the  German  army  that  entered  Belgium 
in  August,  1914;  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
would  claim  for  its  sta,ff  and  army  command- 
ers quite  the  combination  of  ability  and  train- 
ing which  belonged  to  the  army  that  halted 
the  Germans  at  the  Marne  and  made  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne  the  greatest  battle  in  all 
French  history.  In  the  same  way  one  would 
not  have  compared  Grant's  army  with  the 
army  of  Moltke,  which  six  years  later  dis- 
posed of  the  French  imperial  forces. 

But  the  new  British  army  is  something 
of  the  same  thing  that  Grant's  army  was ; 
it  is  an  immense  sledge  hammer,  made  up  of 
xnen  coming  from  the  best  manhood  of  the 
nation,  and  the  Germans,  like  the  French, 
have  already  lost  their  best  troops  in  battle. 
It  is  a  volunteer  army,  because  the  troops 
raised  by  conscription  have  only  just  begun 
to  cross  the  Channel,  and  it  is  a  volunteer 
army  led  by  men  who  have  the  experience  of 
more  than  two  years  of  war,  and  its  ranks 
are  filled  with  the  survivors  of  all  the  battles 
from  Mons  to  Bapaume ;  it  is  a  veteran  army. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  British  army  is  this: 
For  two  years  the  men  in  the  ranks  have 
fought  off  the  Germans  and  held  on  while 
they  lacked  all  the  resources  of  modern  war- 
fare which  belonged  to  Germany ;  they  have 
opposed  bodies  to  shells,  and  rifles  to  machine 
guns.  Having  in  this  long  time  successfully 
held  on,  they  are  now  conscious  of  having  a 
superiority  in  all  that  machinery  means  in 
war,  and  their  spirit  remains  the  spirit  of 
the  men  who  died  at  Ypres  when  the  odds 
W'ere  five  to  one  and  the  losses  approached 
actual  annihilation. 

I  have  listened  to  the  stories  of  young  offi- 
cers, whose  duty  it  wa?  to  head  forlorn  hopes 
in  the  old  daj'^s,  or  to  hold  on  under  condi- 
tions that  held  out  no  chance  of  victory,  and 
in  these  stories  I  have  found  the  key  to  the 
present  temper  of  the  British  army.  In  those 
days  these  soldiers,  officers  and  men,  knew 
that  they  had  no  chance  of  victory,  little 
chance  of  life;  to-day  the  whole  British  army 
feels  that  it  has  better  than  an  even  chance. 
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It  knows  the  slow  but  sure  decay  of  German 
morale  going  on  before  it,  and  it  has  a  con- 
viction of  victory  growing  as  the  lines  creep 
forward,  but  based  rather  on  the  human 
equation  than  on  the  war  map. 

IV.  Bapaume 

By  chance  I  visited  General  Jacob,  com- 
manding a  British  army  corps  in  the  Somme 
sector,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Germans 
began  their  great  retreat  which  is  going  for- 
ward when  these  lines  are  written,  Sunday, 
March  18,  and  he  showed  me  on  the  map 
the  precise  position  in  which  the  Germans 
stood  and  explained  the  dangers  threatening 
them  from  envelopment.  He  was  speaking 
of  the  immediate  sector  before  him  and  of 
the  villages  of  Grafidcourt  and  Miraumont. 
The  next  day,  when  I  visited  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  the  Germans  had  left  Grandcourt  and 
the  British  commander-in-chief  showed  me 
on  a  relief  ma,p  the  new  situation.  He  said, 
rather  dryly,  that  a  similar  retirement  a  year 
ago  would  have  excited  general  comment. 

From  the  first  week  in  February  onward 
this  German  retreat  continued.  It  began 
with  the  small  recoil  about  Grandcourt, 
which  straightened  a  little  salient  between 
Serre  and  Miraumont,  but  it  gradually  ex- 
panded until  it  became  clear  that  it  affected 
the  whole  salient  between  Arras  and  Ba- 
paume. Bapaume  fell,  and  then,  coincident- 
ally,  a,  similar  retirement  took  place  before 
the  French  in  the  Noyon  salient  to  the  south, 
and  this  established  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
were  making  the  greatest  retreat  since  the 
Marne  and  that  a  very  considerable  change 
in  the  western  front  was  to  take  place,  a 
change  that  will  probably  be  still  in  progress 
when  this  article  is  printed. 

Going  backward  to  last  year,  I  think  my 
readers  will  remember  that  I  discussed  this 
very  question  of  a  German  retreat  during  the 
earlies  stages  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme.  At 
that  time  I  pointed  out  that  the  first  objectives 
of  the  Allies  must  be  Bapaume  and  Peronne, 
and  until  these  had  fallen  there  could  be  no 
great  show  of  success.  I  also  explained  that 
when  these  had  fallen  a  further  Allied  ad- 
vance toward  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin 
would  have  serious  bearing  upon  the  whole 
German  position  in  the  so-called  Noyon 
"elbow,"  the  portion  of  the  German  line 
nearest  to  Paris  and  the  portion  in  which 
occurs  the  great  bend. 

Now  there  are  two  aspects  to  be  considered 
— first,  that  which  concerns  the  causes  of  the 
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retreat  and,  second,  the  problem  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  retirement.  As  to  the  first,  the 
explanation  is  clear.  When  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme  began,  the  German  position  from 
the  Somme  to  the  Scarpe,  that  is,  from  Arras 
to  Bray,  was  a  wide  semi-circle  described 
about  Bapaume,  which  was  ten  miles  distant 
from  Arras,  from  Bray,  and  from  Gomme- 
court,  which  was  the  westernmost  point  of 
the  German  line  in  Frajice. 

Such  a  salient  was  not  difficult  to  hold  be- 
cause it  was  so  large  that  the  British  and 
French  artillery  on  the  outside  of  the  circle 
could  not  cover  all  the  inner  positions  and 
thus  employ  a  converging  fire  sweeping  all 
lines  of  communication  from  both  sides.  But 
by  the  close  of  the  fighting  last  year  the 
semi-circle  had  been  cut  in  half  a,nd  the  Al- 
lied line  was  but  a  mile  from  Bapaume  and 
all  the  Germans  west  of  the  Bapaume-Arras 
road  were  under  a  converging  fire  and  their 
position  was  difficult. 

In  this  position  they  were  pounded  all  win- 
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ter  by  superior  British  artillery.  Day  and 
night  the  guns  roared  on,  the  roads  were  cut, 
the  munitioning  and  reinforcing  of  the  troops 
was  made  difficult,  and  the  strain  told  so 
heavily  upon  the  Germans  that  they  began 
to  desert.  Thus  there  was  nothing  surpris- 
ing in  their  decision,  when  spring  came,  to 
leave  this  bad  corner  and  go  back  to  a  new 
line,  drawn  straight  from  Arras,  back  of 
Bapaume  to  Peronne.  It  was  a  logical  thing 
to  do  and  it  was  a  consequence,  not  of  any 
new  British  attack,  but  of  the  events  of  la,st 
year.  It  is  the  harvest  of  last  year's  efforts, 
delayed  by  the  early  coming  of  bad  weather 
last  November.  But  the  delay  obviously 
gave  the  Germans  sufficient  time  to  prepare 
works  behind  the  threatened  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  recognize 
that  such  a  retreat  as  that  from  the  Bapaume- 
Arras  salient  included  the  surrender  of  a 
wide  sector  of  the  lines  that  had  been  pre- 
pared during  two  years  of  consistent  and 
steady  labor  and  there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  new  line  can  compa,re  in  per- 
manent strength  with  the  line  that  extended 
from  the  Scarpe  across  the  Ancre  to  the 
Somme. 


V.  What  It  Means 

Now  in  all  I  wrote  last  year  I 
out  that  any  German  retreat 
to  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme  might  mean 
one  of  three  things. 
It  might  mean  mere- 
ly a  straightening 
of  the  line  behind 
the  positions  that 
had  become  hard  to 
hold  or  dangerous, 
because  of  the  Al- 
lied attack.  This 
would  amount  to  a 
straightening  of  the 
line  from  Peronne 
to  Arras,  compara- 
ble with  the  French 
operation  in  the 
Woevre  before  Ver- 
dun, after  the  Ger- 
man attack  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  had 
brought  the  Ger- 
mans into  Douau- 
mont.  It  might 
mean  a  retirement  to 
a  second    system   of 


pointed 
incident 


defenses,  a  wholly  new  line  stretching  from 
Douai  through  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  to 
Laon,  and  it  might  mean  a  general  retire- 
ment from  all  French  territory  occupied  by 
the  Germans  west  of  the  Argonne  or  the 
Meuse,  save  a  frontier  strip  extending  from 
iVIezieres  on  the  Aleuse  to  Lille. 

By  the  second  week  of  March  there  was 
no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Germans  to  go  back  to  a  new  line  behind 
Bapaume  and  thus  to  straighten  out  the  Ba- 
paume-Arras  salient,  become  untenable  be- 
cause it  had  been  so  narrowed  by  British  ad- 
vance and  was  thus  subjected  to  a  converging 
fire.  But  the  French  official  reports  of 
March  17  proved  that  the  retrograde  move- 
ment was  to  be  of  a  far  more  considerable 
character  and  was  evidently  to  extend  to  a 
withdrawal  to  the  Douai  -  Cambrai  -  Laon 
line,  which  has  begun  to  be  described  as  the 
Hindenburg  Line. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  now  that  before 
the  German  operation  ends  the  Germans  will 
be  out  of  the  famous  Noyon  salient,  the  point 
in  their  front  nearest  to  Paris,  and  that  their 
new  line  will  run  about  twenty  miles  behind 
the  front  taken  in  September  and  October, 
1914,  between  the  cities  of  Lens  and  Laon, 
if  not  between  Lille  and  Laon. 

We  know  that  on  this  line  a  strong  sys- 
tem of  trench  works  has  been  constructed. 
We   know   that   Cambrai    and    St.    Quentin 
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(The   shaded   portion   of   the    map.    from   Arras   to   Soissons,   shows   the   Allied   advance 
of  the  past  nine  months  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  line) 
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have  been  transformed  into  strongholds  and 
we  know  that  before  the  war  both  La  Fere 
and  Laon  formed  a  part  of  the  second  line 
of  French  defenses,  that  between  the  fron- 
tier chain  a;id  the  outer  forts  of  Paris.  Rail- 
roads, highways,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  itself  combine  to  offer  the  Germans 
an  admirable  field  for  defensive  works  and 
British  and  French  obseivations  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  Germans,  with  their 
usuaj  industry  and  prevision,  have  made  use 
of  these  opportunities. 

Conceivably  the  retreat  will  not  stop  on  this 
second  line,  but  will  go  back  to  the  frontier, 
where  there  is  a  third  system  of  works  based 
on  Mezieres  on  the  ]\Ieuse,  Hirson,  Mau- 
beuge  and  Lille  and  borrowing  old  French 
forts,  which  belonged  to  the  frontier  system 
of  French  defense,  abandoned  after  the  de- 
feats of  Mons  and  Charleroi  in  August, 
1914. 

By  retiring  to  the  first  line,  that  of  Laon- 
Douai,  the  Germans  will  shorten  their  front 
by  at  least  twenty-five  miles,  reduce  by  125,- 
000  the  number  of  troops  needed  to  hold  the 
line,  and  compel  the  French  and  British  be- 
fore them  to  do  an  enormous  work  of  prep- 
aration and  construction  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, before  they  can  attack.  By  retiring 
to  the  frontier  line,  the  Germans  will  shorten 
their  front  by  eighty  miles,  reduce  their  re- 
quirement in  man-power  by  half  a  million, 
and  still  more  seriously  increase  the  work  of 
their  enemies,  which  must  precede  an  attack. 

We  have  no  idea  of  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  German  High  Command.  It  would  seem 
that  an  attack  on  one  or  both  flanks  must 
follow  the  retreat  in  the  center  and  that  a 
German  offensive  must  be  expected  either  in 
Flanders  or  Lorraine,  when  the  present  op- 
erations have  been  completed.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Hinden- 
burg,  long  advertised  as  an  "Easterner,"  has 
determined  to  reduce  his  western  responsibili- 
ties to  the  minimum  and  deliver  his  great 
blow  in  the  East.  The  Russian  Revolution 
might  contribute  to  such  a  decision. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  Falken- 
hayn  was  removed  from  the  General  Staff 
last  year  there  was  a  widely  circulated  rumor 
that  his  recommendation  that  the  Germans 
leave  France  and  shorten  their  western  front 
greatly  contributed  to  his  fall.  What  is  now 
being  done  by  the  Germans  was  expected  la^t 
September  and  very  generally  discussed.  Evi- 
dently the  Kaiser's  purpose  to  propose  peace 
induced  a  postponement  of  retreat,  that  peace 
suggestions  might  be  made  while  the  war  map 


was  most  favorable  to  the  Germans.     Now 
that  these   political   considerations  have   dis-    . 
appeared  military  reasons  have  full  sway  and 
what  was  looked  for  last  fall  is  now  taking 
place. 

It  is  well  to  reserve  judgment  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  German  weakness  revealed  by 
the  present  retreat.  It  may  be  an  absolute 
confession  forced  by  lack  of  men.  It  may 
be  a  relatively  considerable  admission  of  de- 
clining strength,  limited  to  the  recoil  to  the 
Laon-Douai  line.  But  it  may  be  merely  a 
decision  to  concentrate  all  resources  on  a 
new  attack  either  against  the  British  in 
Ypres  or  the  French  in  Lorraine,  it  may  also 
be  a  decision  to  go  to  the  East  and  endeavor 
to  put  Russia  out  of  the  war  by  striking 
Russian  armies,  disorganized  first  by  Ger- 
man agents  in  the  bureaucracy  and  then 
by  the  revolution  provoked  by  their  influ- 
ences. 

We  are  seeing  what  must  necessarily  be 
but  the  prelude  to  the  greatest  campaign  of 
the  war.  All  the  first  signs,  at  Bagdad  quite 
as  much  as  Bapaume,  point  to  German 
weakness.  Germany  is  in  retreat  on  the  west- 
ern front  and  is  retiring  on  a  scale  unequalled 
since  trench  war  began.  This  is  a,  tremen- 
dous fact,  but  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  the 
best-informed  military  men  of  the  world. 
Allied  as  well  as  neutral,  agree  that  Ger- 
many is  still  able  to  strike  and  to  strike 
heavily.  Her  blow  cannot  long  be  delayed 
and  becomes  the  more  necessary  because  of 
the  moral  effect  upon  the  Germans  of  recent 
events  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

To-day,  however,  it  is  wisest  to  limit  the 
discussion  to  the  immediate  problems,  the 
question  whether  German  retreat  will  stop 
at  the  Laon-Douai  line  or  at  the  frontier  and 
the  question  whether  there  will  be  a  new 
and  colossal  German  offensive  in  the  West 
or  in  the  East,  reckoning  both  Italy  and  the 
Balka,ns  as  possible  targets,  if  the  western  i 
campaign  is  abandoned.  The  Rumanian  cam- 
paign should  be  a  permanent  warning  against 
too  sudden  and  too  surprising  conclusions 
based  on  partial  evidence  and  inexa.ct  in- 
formation. 

VI.  Bagdad 

A  year  ago  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  fall 
of  Erzerum  was  the  signal  for  the  begin- 
ning of  an  Allied  campaign  which  continued 
through  the  Russian  offensive  in  Galicia, 
the  Italia;!  capture  of  Gorizia,  and  the  Battle 
of   tbe   Somme.      Unfortunately,    the   subse- 
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quent  failure  and  surrender  of  the  British 
at  Kut  brought  the  Russian  offensive  to  a 
standstill  after  it  had  reached  and  passed 
Trebizond  and  Erzingian.  There  was,  in 
fact,  a  recoil  in  Persia. 

After  majiy  months  of  preparation,  the 
British  resumed  their  campaign  in  Meso- 
potamia and  the  early  days  of  March  saw 
the  capture  of  Bagdad,  an  event  of  perma- 
nent meaning  in  all  the  Near  East,  both  as 
it  restores  British  prestige,  contributes  to  the 
wrecking  of  the  German  Mitteleuropa 
scheme  and  as  it  may  be  the  first  step  in  the 
liberation  of  the  Arab  from  Osmanli  su- 
premacy. 

The  military  effect  of  the  fall  of  Bagdad 
is  immediate  and  unmistajcable.  Pressing  on 
through  Bagdad  and  up  the  Tigris,  the  Brit- 
ish threaten  the  rear  and  communications  of 
the  Turkish  armies  fighting  in  Persia,  and 
almost  immediately  there  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  renewed  Russia,n  advance 
through  Persia  toward  the  Tigris  and  from 
Lake  Van  toward  the  head  waters  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Of  the  eventual  military  effect  this  may 
be  said:  if  the  British  are  able  to  reach  Mosul, 
toward  which  they  are  now  a,dvancing,  along 
a  section  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  which  has 
been  completed,   they  will   be   able   to  join 


hands  with  the  Russians  coming  from  Lake 
Van,  Avhile  a  resumption  of  the  Russian  drive 
from  Erzerum  may  reach  Diarbekr  and 
Khajput.  This  would  eventually  compel  a 
Turkish  withdrawal  from  most  of  Syria,  a 
retreat  hastened  by  the  pressure  now  exerted 
by  still  another  British  army  which  has  come 
up  out  of  Egypt  and,  having  cleared  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  is  already  reported  at  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem. 

Looking  now  to  the  political  meaning  of 
the  fall  of  Bagdad  one  may  say  of  this  that 
the  Arabs  have  never  loyally  accepted  the 
yoke  of  the  Osmanli,  They  have  regarded 
him  as  an  interloper  in  Islam,  and  the  decline 
of  Mohammedanism  in  the  world  was,  in 
Ara.b  minds,  coincident  with  the  coming  of 
the  Turk. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
restlessness  among  Arabs.  Syria  has  been 
on  the  verge  of  revolution  ever  since  the 
Young  Turks  overthrew  Abdul  Hamid,  and 
there  has  been  a  continuous  agitation  for 
Syrian  autonomy.  The  failure  of  the  Tur- 
kish expedition  against  Egypt,  the  fall  of 
Bagdad,  the  invasion  of  Palestine — all  these 
must  contribute  to  shake  Turkish  power  in 
Syria.  But  even  more  important  is  the  re- 
cent revolt  in  Mecca,  by  which  an  Arab  has 
gained  control  of  the  Holy  City  and   thus 
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deprived  the  Turk  of  his  chief  title  to  su- 
premacy in  Islam. 

My  readers  are  sufficiently  familiar  with 
that  Central  European  idea  of  the  Germans 
Avhich  was  comprehended  in  the  determina- 
tion to  build  up  a  great  state,  extending  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  having 
for  its  left  line  the  railroad  which  descends 
from  Hamburg  through  Berlin  to  Vienna, 
to  Consta^itinople,  through  Asia  Minor  and, 
beyond  the  Cilician  Gates,  forks,  sending  one 
branch  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  other 
to  Suez  and  Mecca.  This  railroad,  still  un- 
completed, was  designed  to  bring  German 
armies  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  even- 
tually of  India  and  to  threaten  the  British 
Empire  by  land. 

The  essential  detail  in  this  scheme  was 
German  supremacy  in  Turkey  and  in  the 
Balkans.  This  was  achieved  by  enlisting  the 
Turk  and  the  Bulgar  and  by  conquering  the 
Serb.  But  Bagdad  and  Suez  were  as  essen- 
tial to  this  scheme  in  the  East  as  were  Calais 
and  Riga  in  the  West.  In  all  four  corners 
Germany  has  been  forced  to  halt. 

As  long  as  the  Turks  hold  Constantinople 
and  the  Bulgar  and  the  Austrian  armies  keep 
open  the  road  from  the  Dajiube  to  the  Gol- 
den Horn,  the  major  fraction  of  the  German 
plan  will  remain  a  fact.  Neither  the  fall 
of  Bagdad  nor  that  of  Jerusalem ;  neither  the 
loss  of  Mesopotamia  nor  of  Syria  would  de- 
stroy the  German  scheme  utterly,  or  erect  an 
adequate  barrier  against  future  assumption 
of  the  German  scheme.  Such  a  barrier  will 
exist  only  when  a  new  strong  Serbia  has 
been  created  along  the  Danube  and  the  Save 
and  the  Russian  has  been  sea.ted  at  Byzan- 
tium ;  but  the  fall  of  Bagdad  is  unmistakably 
symptomatic  of  a  declining  Turkish  strength. 
It  must  immediately  compel  the  recall  from 
Lithuania,  Galicia  and  Bessarabia,  of  the  Tur- 
kish troops  lent  to  the  Austrian,  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Bulgarian,  and  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  indication  of  a  decline  of  Ger- 
man influence  a;id  power  in  the  East. 

VII.  The  Russian  Revolution 

The  political  aspects  and  meaning  of  the 
Russian  revolution  lie  outside  the  field  of  the 
military  commentator.  Some  of  them  I  shall 
discuss  hereafter,  but  at  the  moment  I  desire 


to  point  out  only  this :  The  influence  of  pro- 
German  elements  in  Russia  had  succeeded  in 
paralyzing  the  national  effort  and  in  crip- 
pling the  national  armies.  Artillery  sent 
from  France  to  the  Rumanians  last  fall  was 
lost  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Ammunition 
sent  for  these  guns  was  held  up  in  Archangel 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  German  agents  at 
that  port. 

The  national  organization  of  the  Zemstvos, 
which  supplied  much  that  was  necessary  for 
the  army,  was  paralyzed  by  Protopopoff  and 
Stiirmer.  A  deliberate  effort  was  made  by 
Stiirmer  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Germans  last  year.  It  was  a  matter  of 
common  agreement  in  London  and  Paris 
when  I  was  there  a  month  ago  that  the  Rus- 
sian situation  as  it  existed  was  hopeless,  and 
that  unless  there  was  some  change  no  effec- 
tive help  could  be  expected  from  Russia  dur- 
ing the  summer  campaign. 

It  is  plain  that  those  who  now  control 
Russia's  destiny  mean  to  continue  the  wa,r 
and  that  every  effort  to  supply  the  armies 
and  to  equip  the  millions  still  available  will 
be  made.  It  is  a  German  view  that  the  dis- 
organization incident  to  the  revolution  may 
prevent  Russian  interposition  for  many 
months,  but  a  similar  result  had  already  been 
achieved  by  the  treachery  and  treason  of 
those  who  directed  the  Russian  Government, 
and  it  may  easily  turn  out  that  the  Russian 
revolution  will  have  the  same  effect  upon 
Russian  armies  as  the  French  Revolution  had 
upon  the  French  armies  and  that  we  shall 
see  a  new  activity  and  a  new  energy  in  the 
Slav  forces. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  Russian  armies 
will  very  shortly  be  put  to  the  test,  for  there 
are  many  indications  that  point  to  new  Ger- 
man attacks  either  toward  Odessa  or  toward 
Petrograd.  At  present  it  seems  to  me  in- 
evitable that  the  military  effect  of  the  revo- 
lution will  be  beneficial  to  the  Allies;  that 
it  will  be  increasingly  beneficial  as  the  war 
proceeds,  and  that  if  the  war  lasts  until  next 
yea,r,  as  I  expect,  it  may  be  one  of  the  de- 
cisive elements  in  the  struggle.  Men  will 
recall  that  it  was  a  change  of  rulers  that 
saved  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  It  would  be  an  odd  circumstance 
if  another  change  of  rulers  should  doom  Prus- 
sianism  in  Europe  and  in  the  world. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 


BY  ISAAC  DON  LEVINE 


THE  revolution  in  Russia  began  March  9 
with  peaceful  demonstrations  in  Petro- 
grad  against  the  chaotic  management  by  the 
Czar's  government  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
capital.  Five  days  later  the  Romanoff  dynasty 
came  to  an  end,  sweeping  Czar  Nicholas  and 
the  bloody  order  of  despotism  he  stood  for 
out  of  the  control  of  180,000,000  people. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  event 
in  the  history  of  modern  times,  the  overthrow 
of  Cza,risin,  was  accomplished  with  a  dra- 
matic rapidity  that  dazed  and  astounded  the 
entire  world.  The  old  regime  passed  away 
and  the  new  Russia  arose  on  its  ruins  so 
swiftly  that  humanity  is  still  bewildered  by 
the  great  Russian  upheaval. 

There  is  no  measuring  the  incalculable 
possibilities  opened  up  by  the  triumph  of  Rus- 
sian democracy.  For  this  democracy  is  not 
a  newly  born  infant,  but  a  physical  colossus 
of  gigantic  intellect.  Two  and  a  half  years 
of  the  present  war  ha,ve  educated  the  Rus- 
sian democracy  more  than  a  generation  of 
peaceful  progress.  Russia's  democracy  was 
ready  to  revolt  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  The 
war  kept  it  in  restraint  till  its  own  interests 
demanded  a  change  in  the  Russian  Govern- 
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ment.  Due  to  this  is  the  ma,rvelous  char- 
acter of  the  revolution.  The  army,  the  no- 
bility, 80  per  cent,  of  the  bureaucracy,  have 
joined  Russia's  democracy  in  the  present  re- 
volt. That  means  that  the  whole  nation 
came  to  realize  that  it  was  high  time  for 
the  people  to  assert  their  rights.  And  when 
the  na.tion  made  only  a  gesture  toward  such 
an  assertion  it  found  that  there  was  nothing 
in  its  way.  It  thought  itself  shackled.  But 
it  found  that  it  had  been  only  asleep.  It 
considered  Czarism  a  powerful  citadel.  In 
reality  it  proved  a  house  of  cards. 

SWIFT    SEIZURE    OF    THE    REINS    OF 
GOVERNMENT 

And  the  gesture  of  the  people  turned  into 
a  vigorous  self-assertion.  The  few  men  who 
held  the  nation  in  their  hajids  were  cast  off 
with  such  ease  that  within  forty-eight  hours 
the  autocracy  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
triumphant  democracy.  The  first  victim  of 
popular  wrath  was  the  Ca.binet.  The  revolu- 
tionary army,  composed  of  citizens,  soldiers 
and  students,  swept  into  the  administrative 
buildings.  Officials  were  hanged  and  shot  on 
the  spot.     The  former  Premier  Stiirmer,  a 
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MICHAEL  RODZIANKO 

(President  of  the  Duma,  and  President  of  the_  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  the  responsible  head  of  the  provisional 
government) 

Germanophile  old  bureaucrat;  the  traitorous 
and  hated  IMinister  of  Interior  Protopopoff ; 
Premier  Goh'tzin ;  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Rittich;  and  many  other  reactionary  tchinov- 
jiiks  were  either  executed  or  arrested  by  the 
people. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  Cabinet  a  new 
government  sprang  up.  The  Duma,  which 
commands  the  highest  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people,  took  charge  of  the  situation. 
Whether  the  Duma  planned  the  revolution 
is  difficult  to  say  at  the  present  moment.  In 
all  likelihood  it  did  not.  But  it  certainly 
had  long  contemplated  the  possibility  of  an 
uprising.  And  when  the  revolution  broke 
out  the  Duma  was  ready  to  assume  supreme 
authoritj''. 

Never  was  political  history  of  such  magni- 
tude enacted  into  life  in  such  a  manner  as 
\vere  the  events  that  occurred  between  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  a,nd 
the  abdication  of  the  Romanoffs  and  the  lib- 
eration of  the  enslaved  people  by  the  new 
government.  In  rapid  succession  came  de- 
velopments, each  of  which  was  epochal.  First 
the  old  regime  and  its  symbols  were  eradi- 


cated. The  Secret  Service,  the  Czar's  mod- 
ern instrument  of  inquisition,  was  destroyed 
by  the  masses.  The  Fortress  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  in  the  casemates  of  which  popu- 
lar leaders  were  smarting,  was  captured  by 
the  revolutionists  without  opposition.  The 
martyrs  for  freedom  were  set  free,  the  jails 
partly  demolished.  The  new  government 
has  decided  to  let  the  ruins  of  the  fortress, 
like  those  of  the  Bastille,  remain  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  revolution, 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY 

The  Committee  of  Safety  immediately  dis- 
pa,tched  a  delegation  calling  for  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Czar.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  now  holds  in  its  hands  the  for- 
tunes of  Russia,  are  not  the  revolutionists  of 
popular  imagination.  They  represent  the 
united  Russia,  the  sober  Russia,  the  construc- 
tive Russia  primarily.  The  President  of  the 
committee  is  the  Duma's  President,  Michael 
Rodzianko.  A  man  of  the  highest  integrity, 
of  conservative  opinions,  of  aristocratic  ex- 
traction ;  he  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  fiery 
revolutionary.  Only  a  government  that  made 
treason  its  watchword,  a  Czar  that  made 
blood  the  insignia  of  his  rule,  a  system  that 
set  up  chaos  as  its  goal  could  have  turned 
Rodzianko  into  the  head  of  a  Committee  of 
Safety. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  pair  of  extremists 
in  this  committee.  But  its  majority  repre- 
sents moderate  and  healthy  thought;  radi- 
calism that  is  not  Utopian ;  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  that  are  not  experiments  but 
realities  in  our  world  ;  efficiency  a^id  the  high- 
est type  of  intellectualism.  The  new  Russian 
government  is  largely  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

END   OF   A   DYNASTY 

The  committee  elaborated  a  document  to 
which  the  Czar  was  to  affix  his  signature  at 
his  abdication.  With  this  document  the 
committee's  delegation  proceeded  to  the  sta- 
tion where  the  train  on  which  the  Czar  was 
proceeding  to  Petrograd  was  halted.  De- 
serted by  the  army,  the  Russian  autocrat  was 
helpless.  He  signed  away  the  throne  for 
himself  and  his  son  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
Michael  Alexandrovitch. 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  man  whom 
history  will  hold  responsible  for  unparalleled 
oppression,  bloodshed  and  tyranny.  But  the 
people  would  not  stop  there.  Liberty  once 
tasted  provokes  courage  and  resolution.  The 
revolutionary  arm,  singing  the  Marseillaise, 
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and  marching  under  the  red  flag,  clamored 
for  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  altogether. 
The  end  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty  was  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  popular  cry. 

Another  delegation  of  the  Duma  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  whom 
the  Czar  had  designated  as  his  successor. 
The  delegation  brought  with  it  a  document 
calling  for  the  abdication  of  the  Grand  Duke 
and  the  establishment  of  the  people's  supreme 
authority.  A  plebiscite,  held  on  the  basis  of. 
universal  suffrage,  is  to  determine  Russia's 
form  of  government  and  the  fate  of  Michael. 

As  a  climax  to  the  swift  fall  of  the  Ro- 
manoff dynasty  came  the  report  that  the 
new  government  had  decided  not  to  reappoint 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  formerly  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Russian  armies.  The 
reason  for  this  action  is  that  the  new  Russia 
is  not  desirous  to  vest  a  Romanoff  with  great 
authority.  The  family  which  ruled  Russia 
for  300  years  with  the  mailed  fist  and  the 
bloody  sabre  is  thus  eliminated  from  the  high 
councils  of  the  nation. 

While  the  abolition  of  the  dynasty  was 
promulgated  legally  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  the  people  erased  its  very  symbols. 
The  Winter  Palace,  in  front  of  which  the 
Czar's  guards  shot  hundreds  of  people  on 
what  is  remembered  as  the  Bloody  Sunday 
of  January,  1905,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
new  government.  On  its  roof  the  red  flag  of 
revolution  had  been  hoisted,  thus  signifying 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  Czar's  citadel  into 
the  home  of  liberty.  For  the  Russian  Duma 
is  going  to  meet  there  from  now  on,  instead 
of  the  Taurida  Palace. 

The  portraits  of  the  Czar  and  his  family 
have  been  burned  by  the  people ;  the  Ro- 
manoff insignia  torn  down  from  the  walls 
and  the  government  institutions.  At  the  first 
session  of  the  Holy  Synod  held  after  the 
revolution  the  Czar's  chair  was  removed. 
The  bulwark  of  Czarism  in  Russia,  the  Or- 
thodox Church,  thus  deserted  its  Little 
Father,  Next  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar 
himself  the  revolution  in  the  Russian  church 
is  the  paramount  event  in  the  whole  move- 
ment. For  with  the  Church  on  its  side  the 
new  regime  is  almost  entirely  secure  from 
possible  difficulties. 

THE    NEW    CABINET 

Dangers  there  still  are  in  the  path  of  the 
new  Russia,  but  the  new  government  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  sterling  ability  and  pro- 
found vision.  The  Committee  of  Safety 
proceeded  to  form  a  new  Cabinet  as  soon 
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PRINCE   GEORGE  LVOFF,   THE    NEW   RUSSIAN    PREMIER 

as  the  old  government  had  been  overthrown. 
It  is  the  most  fortunate,  the  most  gifted,  the 
most  expert  Cabinet  that  ever  took  over  the 
helm  of  a  nation  after  a  revolution.  It  repre- 
sents the  cream  of  Russia,  the  noblest  sons  of 
which  have  been  drafted  into  its  ranks.  It 
has  the  ability  to  steer  Russia  safely  to  vic- 
tory and  an  era  of  light  and  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. It  has  the  vision  and  the  idealism 
necessary  to  make  Russia  not  a  mere  member 
of  the  family  of  democracies  in  the  world, 
but  a  great  and  fit  leader  of  humanity. 

LVOFF,    THE    LLOYD    GEORGE    OF    RUSSIA 

Prince  George  Lvoff,  the  new  Russian 
Premier,  is  the  Russian  Lloyd  George.  A 
man  of  royal  extraction,  for  he  is  a  descend- 
ant of  Rurik,  the  first  Russian  ruler,  Lvoff 
is  a  democrat  to  the  last  fibre  of  his  consti- 
tution. A  man  of  prodigious  working  ca- 
pacity, of  enormous  business  experience  accu- 
mulated in  the  course  of  his  Presidency  of 
the  All-Russian  Zemstvo  Union,  of  penetra- 
ting vision,  Lvoff  is  also  a  great  humani- 
tarian. His  heart  as  well  as  his  house  is 
open  to  all.  Charming  in  his  humility,  mild- 
tempered,  but  steadfast,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  new  Russia  is  the  only  man  in  the 
empire  who  can  command  the  respect  of  all 
factions  and  parties. 

Perhaps  the  latter  trait  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  For  party  strife  is  more  bitter 
in  Russia  than  in  the  United  States  or  Great 
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Britain.  Russia  and  France  will  fall  into 
the  same  category  in  regard  to  faction- 
alism. Every  big  Russian  leader  is  neces- 
sarily an  active  party  man.  Prince  Lvofif  is 
probably  the  only  eminent  Russian  liberal 
who  has  never  become  an  active  party  man. 
Nominally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats.  In  actuality  he  devoted 
himself  to  constructive  work  under  the  old 
regime,  while  the  other  Russian  liberals  in- 
dulged in  fiery  oratory  and  futile  denuncia- 
tion. 

The  Russian  revolution  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  product  of  one  man's  work.  This 
man  is  Prince  Lvoff.  History  will  in  all 
probability  call  him  the  father  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution.  For  the  Russian  revolution 
could  not  have  been  successful  without  the 
army.  And  no  man  in  Russia  did  more  to- 
ward winning  the  army  than  Lvoff.  He 
created  the  All-Russian  Zemstvo  Union, 
which  began  thirty  months  ago  with  fifteen 
men  and  has  developed  into  an  organization 
numbering  one  million  social  workers.  These 
workers  have  done  and  are  doing  but  one 
thing — helping  the  army.  The  latter  slowly 
came  to  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Zemstvo 
Union.  It  perceived  that  it  was  not  the  gov- 
ernment but  the  Zemstvos  who  took  real 
care  of  the  army,  who  supplied  it  with  food, 
medical  assistance,  munitions,  reading-rooms, 
and  actual  support  and  affection.  The 
Zemstvos  thus  alienated  the  army  from  the 
Czar,  with  the  resulting  overthrow  of  autoc- 
racy and  the  possible  erection  of  a  Russian 
republic.  And  Prince  Lvoff,  history  will 
remember,  has  brought  about  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  army's  traditional  status. 

A  GREAT  FOREIGN  MINISTER 

Russia's  Foreign  Minister,  Paul  Miliukov, 
is  to-day  the  most  capable  Foreign  Minister 
in  the  world.  The  speaker  of  about  a  dozen 
foreign  languages,  a  student  of  history,  an 
author  and  journalist  of  note,  IMiliukov  is 
also  a  practical  statesman  of  first  rank.  He 
is  the  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, the  editor  of  the  great  liberal  paper, 
"Retch,"  and  undoubtedly  the  foremost  au- 
thority in  the  world  on  the  Constantinople 
and  the  Dardanelles  question.  For  ten 
years  he  led  the  Russian  democracy.  His 
speeches  in  the  Duma  were  historical  events. 
He  wrecked  the  Stiirmer  Ministry  with  his 
memorable  indictment  of  Stiirmer  for  pro- 
Germanism  from  the  platform  of  the  Duma 
on  November  15  last.  He  hammered  cease- 
lessly and   convincingly  at  the   tottering  in- 


stitution of  Czarism.  No  single  man  in  the 
empire  did  so  much  toward  the  creation  of 
liberal  sentiment  in  the  nation  and  the  solidi- 
fication of  the  popular  opposition  against  the 
government. 

AN   EXPERT  WAR  SECRETARY 

At  the  head  of  the  War  and  Na\y  min- 
istries has  been  put  Alexander  Guchkol¥,  the 
head  of  the  Committee  for  the  Mobilization 
of  War  Industries.  Next  to  Prince  Lvofif, 
the  new  War  Minister  is  the  foremost  expert 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  is  the  Russian  counter- 
part of  the  French  Albert  Thomas,  only  his 
achievements  have  been  more  marvelous.  To 
mobilize  Russia's  industries,  and  to  create 
new  ones  there,  is  many  times  more  difficult 
than  to  do  the  same  in  France.  For  Russia 
is  industrially  the  most  backward  nation  in 
Europe.  But  the  war's  demands  were  so 
tremendous  and  the  government's  incompe- 
tence so  glaring  that  an  organization  was 
created  with  help  of  the  Duma  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  Russia's  production  of  war, 
materials.  At  the  head  of  this  organization 
stood  Guchkoff.  What  this  organization  did 
is  hardly  credible.  It  developed  and  trans- 
formed industrial  Russia  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  efficiency.  It  multiplied  Russia's  out- 
put of  munitions  hundredfold.  And  without 
this  body  the  Russian  armj'  would  have  never 
delivered  that  staggering  blow  at  Austria  in 
1916.  The  army  appreciates  this.  To  put 
Guchkoff  at  the  head  of  it  means  pushing 
the  war  to  the  limit  with  an  army  that  has 
the  fullest  confidence  in  its  chief. 

A    TRAINED    ORGANIZER    FOR    AGRICULTURE 

Russia's  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Shinga- 
reff,  is  another  phenomenal  person.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  a  medical  college,  and  was  a 
rural  physician  j'ears  ago.  His  works  on  the 
sanitation  of  peasants  had  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. A  man  of  keen  observation  power, 
of  enormous  capacity  for  work,  ShingarefE 
became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Duma  when  elected  a  Deputy  there  from 
Petrograd.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
identified  himself  with  the  Militarj^  Com- 
miittee  of  the  Duma.  He  soon  developed  into 
its  leading  genius.  Cooperating  with  Guch- 
koff, he  contributed  a  vast  amount  of  work 
to  the  cause  of  national  defense.  Last  year 
he  visited  the  allied  countries  as  a  member 
of  the  Parliamentary  delegation.  He  studied 
England's,  France's,  and  Italy's  war  prepa- 
rations and  brought  home  with  him  much 
knowledge  that  he  was  prevented  from  apply- 
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ing  to  conditions  in  Russia  by  the  old  regime. 
Shingareff  is  considered  the  foremost  or- 
ganizer in  Russia.  His  appointment  will  be 
hailed  with  universal  ]oY  by  the  people.  For 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  charge  of 
the  food  situation.  Shingareff  is  sure  to  solve 
it  quickly  and  satisfactorily.  He  will  then 
devote  his  energies  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  moujik's  lot.  His  career  began  in  the 
midst  of  the  peasantry  and  he  will  be  happy 
to  be  able  to  ease  the  conditions  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  Russians  who  till 
the  soil  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  without 
opportunity  to  partake  of  life's  benefits  and 
opportunities. 

A    SOCIALIST    AS    MINISTER    OF    JUSTICE 

A  spectacular  and  revolutionary  individual 
is  the  new  Minister  of  Justice,  Kerenski.  He 
is  the  only  socialist  in  the  Russian  Cabinet. 
A  brilliant  orator,  a  gifted  lawyer,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Duma  as  a  representative  of 
the  Labor  party.  No  man  in  the  empire 
would  fit  the  post  of  Minister  of  Justice 
better  than  Kerenski.  Justice  is  his  passion, 
his  ruling  idea,  his  yery  soul.  When  Gen- 
eral Sukhomlinoff,  the  traitorous  ex-War 
Minister,  was  captured  by  the  people  in  the 
course  of  the  revolution  and  was  about  to  be 
executed,  Kerenski  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
place.  If  Sukhomlinof?  was  a  traitor,  pleaded 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  he  will  be  executed 
by  the  government.  He  asked  to  let  the 
courts  determine  if  he  was  guilty.  His  argu- 
ment calmed  the  crowd  and  the  ex-War 
^linister  was  handed  over  to  the  authorities 
and  held  for  trial. 

ABLE   MINISTERS  OF   EDUCATION"   AND 
COM  M  U  NIC  ATION  S 

Russia  is  to  become  fully  civilized  within 
the  briefest  time  possible.  The  new  Min- 
ister of  Education  will  see  to  that.  The  ex- 
president  of  the  Moscow  University,  Pro- 
fessor Manuilov,  symbolizes  in  the  new  Cab- 
inet erudition  and  free  thought.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  great  Moscow  daily,  Russkia 
T  cdomosii.  The  Russian  inti'lUgentsia  will 
welcome  Manuilov  to  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Education,  for  he  has  suffered  ■with  the 
rest  of  Russia  at  the  hands  of  the  autocratic 
regime.  He  was  ousted  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Moscow  University  by  the  reactionary 
government.  No  better  man  could  have  been 
chosen  for  the  important  post  he  holds. 

A  fierce  advocate  of  the  rights  of  oppressed 
nationalities  is  N.  V.  Nekrasoff,  the  newly 
appointed  IVIinister  of  Communications.     He 
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has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  transportation  problems  while  serv- 
ing on  the  various  Duma  committees  which 
tackled  the  country's  transportation  difficul- 
ties. Nekrasoff  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Duma.  He  was  also  one  of  the  leading 
members  of   the   Constitutional   Democracy. 

BUSINESS   MEN   IN   THE   CABINET 

A.  Konovaloff,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  is  the  son  of  a  famous  Moscow 
merchant  and  the  head  of  a  great  mercantile 
establishment.  He  has  early  identified  him- 
self with  the  Russian  liberal  movement,  for 
the  corruption  dominating  the  old  regime, 
more  than  anything  else,  proved  to  him  the 
unfitness  of  the  Czar's  government.  Kono- 
valoff is  not  the  only  professional  business 
man  in  the  Cabinet.  Terestchenko,  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  is  another.  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country. 
He  is  Russia's  greatest  philanthropist.  He 
comes  of  a  celebrated  Kieff  family  and  is  a 
radical  by  nature.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  man  in  Russia  to  match  Terestchenko  as 
Minister  of  Finance. 

MODERATE    ELEMENTS    REPRESENTED 

The  new  Controller  of  the  State,  God- 
nefT,  has  been  one  of  the  Duma's  most  indus- 
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trious  workers.  Godneff  is  an  Octobrist, 
representing  the  moderate  element  in  the  na- 
tion. Before  the  war  the  Octobrist  party 
was  a  conservative  bodj'.  The  war  has  made 
it  very  progressive.  Rodzianko,  the  head 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  is  also  the  leader 
of  the  Octobrists.  Rodzianko's  reluctance 
to  take  office  has  probably  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Godneff.  As  a  leading  member  of 
the  Duma,'s  financial  committee,  Godnefi" 
will  undoubtedly  prove  the  right  man  for 
the  post. 

The  new  Russian  government  is  nearly 
ideal.  It  is  not  headed  by  professional  revo- 
lutionists, visionary  agitators,  or  narrow  doc- 
trinaires. At  the  helm  of  Russia  to-day 
stands  a  group  of  men  representing  civiliza- 
tion a.t  its  best,  democracy  at  its  highest  stage, 
sane  statesmanship  and  decisive  action. 

Finland's  new  governor-general 

How  soon  the  new  government  began  to 
do  things  is  proved  by  the  appointment  of 
Roditchefif  to  the  post  of  Governor-General 
of  Finland.  Roditcheff  is  Russia's  "golden- 
tongued"  orator.  He  is  the  Duma's  leading 
exponent  of  the  rights  of  free  nationalities. 
The  Jews  have  always  found  in  Roditcheff 
their  lea,ding  advocate.  He  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  who  has  been  elected  to 
all  the  four  Dumas.  He  is  probably  the  only 
member  of  the  Duma  who  bears  this  distinc- 
tion. In  1905  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
a  delegation  to  the  Czar  pleading  for  reforms. 
As  far  back  as  1878  he  urged  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  for  Russia.  Since  that 
time  he  has  openly  advocated  his  idea  on 
many  occasions,  which  often  led  to  his  arrest. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  gentlest  manners,  full  of 
love  for  humanity  and  the  oppressed,  an 
idealist  and  at  the  same  time  a  practical 
statesman.  With  the  exception  of  Lvoff  per- 
haps no  man  is  so  beloved  and  so  dear  to 
Russia. 

THE   JEWS   AND  THE   POLES 

The  liberation  of  the  Jewish  people  is  an- 
other tremendous  problem  tackled  by  the  new 
government  immediately.  The  Jew,  who  has 
been  oppressed  and  persecuted  in  Russia  in 
the  most  inhuman  fashion,  is  henceforth  a 
free  citizen.  It  is  amazing  how  such  an 
epochal  event  is  inaugurated  in  the  new  Rus- 
sia in  a  matter-of-course  way. 

The  new  Russian  government  will  not  at- 
tempt to  Russianize  the  ma,ny  alien  elements 
inhabiting  the  empire  by  force.     Liberty  and 


opportunity^  will  weld  all  these  elements  to- 
gether as  no  power  ever  did.  Poland  will 
become  autonomous  and  united  under  Rus- 
sian protection.  But  the  tie  that  will  bind 
Russia  and  Polajid  will  not  be  closer  than 
the  tie  binding  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 
Armenia  is  to  be  set  up  as  an  individual  en- 
tity under  the  new  Russia's  protection.  Fin- 
land has  already  been  granted  the  fullest  au- 
tonomy. The  Jews,  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Letts  and  all  the  other  nationalities  living 
in  the  Russian  empire  will  be  permitted  to 
develop  their  racial  civilizations  if  they  care 
to.  The  result  will  be  complete  assimilation. 
The  new  Russia  will  follow  in  this  respect 
the  policies  of  the  United  States,  granting  the 
widest  measure  of  freedom  to  all. 

IMPORTANT  PART  PL.AYED  BY  THE  ZEMSTVOS 

The  task  before  the  new  government  is 
enormous,  indeed  colossal.  To  transform  the 
vast  governmental  plant  is  in  itself  a  gigantic 
problem.  But  its  solution  is  happily  facili- 
tated by  the  social  organizations  like  the 
Zemstvos.  These  organizations  have  local 
committees  in  every  community  of  Russia. 
These  committees  are  composed  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  devoted  themselves  to 
social  work  in  connection  with  the  war. 
They  form  a  splendid  basis  for  a  new  gov- 
ernmental system.  Already  have  orders  been 
issued  that  the  Zemstvo  leaders  take  over  the 
posts  of  governors  of  the  provinces.  The 
same  policy  will  be  followed  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  entire  administration  of  the 
country. 

Thus  is  the  most  archaic  of  the  world's 
remaining  autocracies  to  be  transformed  into 
the  most  democratic  of  the  world's  great 
democracies.  Such  a  transformation  is  bound 
to  affect  the  political  and  social  structures 
of  all  nations.  Within  eight  years  Turkey, 
Portugal,  China,  Persia  and  Russia  under- 
went revolutions.  The  days  of  autocracy  in 
the  world  are  already  numbered.  Humanity 
is  becoming  ever  more  convinced  that  it  be- 
longs to  a  past  age.  True  civilization  cannot 
develop  along  with  autocracy.  The  Russian 
revolution  has  demonstrated  that  better  and 
clearer  than  any  other  event  of  modern  his- 
tory. The  imagination  of  mankind  is  stirred 
by  the  nearness  of  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy on  earth.  Only  Prussianism  remains 
today  in  the  path  of  democracy's  universal 
rise.  And  the  Russian  revolution  spells 
the  doom  of  Prussianism  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 


BRITISH  IMPERIAL  PROBLEMS 

An  Empire  in  Conference 
BY  HON.  P.  T.  McGRATH 

(President  Legislative  Council  of  Newfoundland) 

[This  and  the  following  article — "What  May  Happen  in  the  Pacific" — treat  of  facts  and  condi- 
tions that  are  of  vital  interest  at  this  moment  to  the  English-speaking  world.  Both  articles  are 
published  as  frank  expressions  of  British  opinion,  for  which  this  Review  accepts  no  responsibility. 
Mr.  Douglas  is  an  English  journalist  who  has  served    on    Australian    newspapers. — The    Editor.] 


THE  rupture  of  relations  between  Ger- 
manj^  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
possibility  of  actual  war  between  them, 
created  an  added  interest  for  the  American 
public  in  the  session  of  the  war  conference 
of  the  British  Empire  which  began  in  Lon- 
don at  the  end  of  February.  The  participants 
were  Premier  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Curzon, 
Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson ;  the  Secretary  for  India, 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (assisted  by  two 
advisers  sent  specially  from  Delhi  for  the 
purpose)  ;  and  the  Premiers  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions — Sir  Robert  Borden,  Canada; 
Sir  Edward  Morris,  Newfoundland ;  Gen- 
eral Smuts  (representing  Premier  Botha), 
South  Africa ;  Premier  Hughes,  Australia, 
and  Premier  Massey,  New  Zealand. 

The  decision  to  hold  this  war  conference 
was  one  of  the  first  reached  by  Lloyd  George 
on  taking  office  in  England,  and  the  call  for 
the  conference,  the  underlying  object  of 
which  is  peace,  was,  appropriately,  issued  on 
Christmas  Day.  It  set  out  that  this  body  was 
to  meet  in  special  and  continuous  session  to 
consider  three  things — (1)  the  continued 
prosecution  of  the  war;  (2)  the  terms  on 
which,  by  agreement  with  her  Allies,  Britain 
could  assent  to  peace;  and  (3)  the  problems 
which  will  arise  after  hostilities  end. 

This  conference  forms  the  most  marked 
step  yet  taken  towards  the  readjustment  of 
the  relations  between  the  various  elements 
making  up  the  British  Empire.  Ex-Premier 
Asquith,  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  last 
June,  struck  the  keynote  for  greater  imperial 
unity  in  these  words: 


It  will  never  be  possible,  in  my  judgment,  to 
revert  to  our  old  methods  of  council  and  of  gov- 
ernment, for  the  fabric  of  the  Empire  will  have 
to  be  refashioned  and  the  relations,  not  only  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  between  the 
United    Kingdom    and    our    Dominions,    will    of 


necessity  be  brought,  and  brought  promptly,  under 
close   and  connected   review. 

MEMBERS   OF   THE   IMPERIAL   FAMILY 

Britain  Overseas  comprises  the  Indian 
Empire;  various  "Crown"  Colonies,  or  those 
peopled  by  colored  or  native  races,  with  small 
elements  of  white  people  who  form  the  gov- 
erning classes;  and  the  autonomous  or  self- 
governing  Dominions — those  where  white 
people  have  established  themselves  and  cre- 
ated representative  institutions,  that  is  to 
say,  Canada,*  Newfoundland,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

During  the  past  generation  the  Autono- 
mous Dominions  have  been  gradually  attain- 
ing the  status  of  daughter  nations  and  bearing 
a  part  in  the  real  responsibilities  of  the 
Empire,  with  the  obligations  in  blood  and 
treasure  which  such  necessitate.  Thus 
Canada  and  Australasia  sent  contingents  to 
South  Africa  in  the  Boer  War,  and  in  the 
present  struggle  all  of  them,  even  to  little 
Newfoundland,  have  had  military  and  naval 
forces  actively  engaged  in  various  theaters 
of  hostilities. 

Of  course,  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies 
have  also  made  generous  contributions  of 
men  and  money,  and  have  sent  of  their  sons, 
white  and  colored,  to  play  their  part  in  the 
great  struggle.  An  outstanding  contribution 
has  been  that  of  the  Malaya,  a  super-dread- 
nought,  from   the   Federated   Malay   States. 

As  the  "Crown"  Colonies  number  fifty-five 
in  all  and  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  of 
the  earth's  surface,  it  has  naturally  not 
proved  feasible  to  extend  the  invitation  to 
them  or  elicit  their  views,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  may  be  regarded  as  reechoing 
the  sentiments  of  their  fellow  Britons  in  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  and  with  regard 
to  these  the  point  is  that  as  the  final  stages 
of  the  war  are  now  considered  to  have  been 
reached,    and    as    Premier   Asquith,    in    the 
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early  days  of  the  struggle,  gave  a  pledge 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  terms  of 
peace  would  not  be  made  until  after  consul- 
tation with  these  Dominions,  the  proposed 
conference  may  be  accepted  as  affording  an 
opportunity  for  the  British  Empire  to  make 
clear  to  the  whole  world  its  position  regard- 
ing the  future  course  of  the  war  and  the 
issues  that  will  follow  the  signing  of  peace. 

ALL  BENT  ON  FIGHTING  OUT  THE  WAR 

On  the  question  of  the  continued  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
the  Overseas  Dominions  are  as  determined  as 
the  mother  country  to  continue  the  struggle 
to  a  successful  finish  and  to  give  of  their 
best  in  men  and  resources  to  attain  that  end. 

An  understanding  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  spokesmen  of  the  Over- 
seas Dominions  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
peace  can  be  made,  is  obviously  essential  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  point  of  population, 
Canada  is  as  great  as  Belgium,  Australasia 
equal  to  Rumania,  South  Africa  comparable 
with  Serbia,  and  Newfoundland  on  a  foot- 
ing with  Montenegro. 

FATE  OF  GERMAN  COLONIES  SEIZED  BY  ALLIES 

In  Australasia  and  South  Africa,  peace 
terms,  too,  are  bound  up  with  the  question 
of  the  fate  of  the  German  colonies  in  these 
regions  acquired  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
by  the  Allied  nations.  Quite  recently  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in 
the  Lloyd  George  administration,  officially 
declared  in  an  address  at  London  that  it  was 
not  intended  that  these  German  colonies 
should  ever  revert  to  the  Teuton  Empire ; 
and,  indeed,  it  might  safely  be  said  that  if 
any  contrary  determination  were  held  by  the 
British  Government,  it  would  mean  a  serious 
clash  with  the  Dominions,  because  the  people 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
are  stubbornly  determined  not  to  permit  the 
German  flag  again  to  fly  in  proximity  to 
these  countries,  or  again  to  afflict  them  with 
the  menaces  which  they  saw  in  German 
colonial  possessions  in  the  past.  Statesmen 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  endorsed 
Mr.  Long's  declaration,  and  General  Botha 
long  ago  made  clear  the  position  of  the  South 
African  Commonwealth  as  to  the  future  of 
German  West  Africa  arid  German  East 
Africa. 

CONDITIONS  TO  BE  FACED  AFTER  THE  WAR 

These  are  not,  however,  the  only  ques- 
tions which  peace  embodies  for  the  overseas 


dominions,  or  for  the  Crown  Colonies 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  South  Pacific, 
for  instance,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
not  to  speak  of  the  minor  territories  scattered 
among  the  archipelagoes,  are  confronted  with 
the  issue  of  their  future  naval  defense,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  contingency  which  some 
in  the  Antipodean  territories  profess  to  see, 
of  Japanese  aggression  in  future  days. 

South  Africa,  in  its  turn,  has  a  similar 
problem,  accentuated  by  the  facts  that  white 
people  in  the  South  African  Dominion  num- 
ber only  1,250,000,  against  3,750,000  natives, 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  German  colonies, 
bordering  on  these  areas,  will  enormously 
increase  the  number  of  blacks  without  afiford- 
ing  anything  like  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  whites,  and  that  because  of  South 
Africa's  dependence  upon  imports  for  so 
much  of  her  necessaries  of  life,  she  would 
be  specially  vulnerable  under  the  new  condi- 
tions of  naval  aggression  to  which  the  sub- 
marine menace  has  given  rise. 

Likewise,  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have 
to  face  considerations  of  altered  naval  con- 
ditions on  the  North  Atlantic.  Canada  will 
increase  her  population  enormously  after  the 
war  by  immigration  from  Europe.  Her  ex- 
ports of  foodstuffs  across  the  ocean  will  be 
doubled  or  trebled.  Under  these  conditions 
it  would  be  an  ignoble  position  for  her  to 
rely  upon  the  British  fleet  for  the  defense  of 
her  sea-borne  commerce. 

NAVAL  AND  TRADE  RELATIONS 

This  will  in  its  turn  give  rise  to  two  other 
issues — first,  the  naval  forces  which  the  Em- 
pire, or  its  component  parts,  will  maintain 
after  the  war,  and  second,  the  trade  relations 
that  will  be  kept  up  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  various  dominions  and 
colonies.  At  present  Britain  possesses  her 
own  navy,  which  is  used  for  the  guarding 
and  defense  of  her  "far-flung  appanages"  as 
well.  Canada  has  made  no  naval  effort 
worth  while  so  far.  The  South  African 
Confederacy  has  only  been  lately  created. 
Australia  has  a  naval  force  approaching 
adequacy  for  her  own  requirements,  and 
New  Zealand  has  contributed  a  battleship 
to  the  Imperial  Navy.  But  this  whole  matter 
will  have  to  be  readjusted  in  the  light  of  the 
new  conditions  which  the  end  of  the  war 
will  see,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
commercial  connection  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

Much  will  depend.  In  respect  of  concerted 
naval    effort,    upon    the    commercial    plans 
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which  are  made.  It  maj^  be  recalled  that 
at  the  Allied  conference  on  "after-the-war 
trade,"  held  in  Paris  last  summer,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  for  combined  action  by 
the  Entente  nations  to  protect  themselves 
against  German  commercial  maneuvers  after 
the  present  struggle  ends,  and  that  since  then 
there  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  press 
of  the  world  as  to  the  possibilities  of  suc- 
cessfully carrying  out  such  a  plan.  At  present 
all  the  British  overseas  dominions  have  their 
own  individual  tariff  policies,  dictated  by 
their  own  particular  needs,  and  in  no  way 
conditioned  on  British  policy  except  as  any 
dominion  may  give  a  preference  to  British 
trade,  which  Canada  has  been  doing  since 
1897. 

TARIFF    PROPOSALS 

To  what,  if  any,  extent  the  British  Em- 
pire will  recast  its  policy  of  commercial 
intercourse  after  the  war  yet  remains  uncer- 
tain. Some  economists  advocate  five  different 
tariff  schedules — the  most  favorable  to  oper- 
ate between  the  motherland  and  her  overseas 
possessions ;  the  next  between  the  British 
Empire  and  its  Allies  in  the  present  war; 
the  third  between  the  Empire,  its  Allies,  and 
neutral  nations ;  the  fourth  between  the 
"Grand  Alliance"  and  the  states  now  at 
enmity  with  them ;  and  the  fifth  a  reprisal 
tariff  to  be  made  operative  should  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  adopt  any  policy  contrary  to 
that  embodied  in  the  foregoing. 

But  other  capable  observers  express  doubts 
as  to  the  ability  of  Britain  and  her  Allies 
to  make  effective  schemes  like  this  once  a 
peace  treaty  has  been  made ;  first,  because 
of  the  inevitable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  any  policy  embodying  "water- 
tight compartments"  such  as  that  outlined 
above,  and  second,  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  British  democracy  to  be  a  party 
to  such  plans;  and  a  foretaste  of  the  latter 
feeling  has  already  been  given  by  the  decision 
of  the  British  trade  congress  at  Manchester 
on  January  29,  refusing  to  endorse  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Paris  conference  of  last  summer 
with  respect  to  trading  after  the  war. 

CEMENTING    IMPERIAL    UNION 

But  overshadowing  all  other  questions  to 
confront  the  conference  is  that  of  some 
arrangement  whereby  the  British  Empire  may 
become  more  unified  than  at  present.  To- 
day Britain,  with  less  than  fifty  million 
people,  is  carrying  the  great  burden  of  this 
world  war  so  far  as  the  British  Empire  is 
concerned.     And  while  the  overseas  domin- 


ions are  playing  a  creditable  part,  they  are 
bearing  nothing  like  the  weight  they  would 
have  to  carry  if  they  were  independent  na- 
tions. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  which  may 
arise  is  as  to  whether  there  is  to  be  a  change 
in  the  relations  of  these  component  parts 
of  a  world-wide  empire,  and  if  so  upon  what 
basis.  Are  the  overseas  dominions  to  be  rep- 
resented in  an  Imperial  Parliament  and  in  an 
Imperial  Cabinet,  and  if  so,  in  what  pro- 
portion, or  will  they  be  content  to  remain 
as  at  present?  If  they  are  to  be  included, 
on  what  basis  will  their  contributions  toward 
the  naval  and  military  forces  be  assessed,  or, 
even  if  they  are  not  included,  are  they  to 
make  any  special  provision  for  their  own 
defense,  and  if  so,  along  what  lines? 

Again,  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  re- 
main as  at  present,  or  would  it  be  prefer- 
able that  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  now 
two  distinct  dominions,  be  combined  in  one, 
and  all  the  minor  territories,  such  as  New 
Guinea,  Fiji,  etc.,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
placed  under  their  wardenship ;  or  would  it 
be  preferable  to  assign  these  territories  to 
New  Zealand  and  thus  place  her  in  area, 
population,  and  resources  somewhat  on  a 
parity  with  Australia?  South  Africa,  too, 
will  have  her  problems  of  this  nature — 
whether  the  four  existing  colonies — Cape- 
land,  Natal,  Orange  River,  and  Transvaal — 
shall  rule  the  territories  wrested  from  Ger- 
many as  mere  dependencies  or  whether  these 
are  to  be  created  into  sister  states  and  added 
to  the  existing  members  of  the  Union  there. 
Similarly,  is  Newfoundland  to  remain  apart 
from  the  Canadian  federation  in  future  or 
to  be  absorbed  therein ;  and,  in  the  latter 
contingency,  will  the  French  islets  of  St. 
Pierre-Miquelon,  off  the  south  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  be  acquired  by  Britain  also 
and  brought  under  the  Union  Jack?  In  that 
event  all  of  the  upper  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica may  become  British  and  a  source  of 
international  friction  be  eliminated  by  end- 
ing the  fishery  dispute,  France  being  satisfied 
with  territorial  concessions  elsewhere. 

The  federating  of  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  at  present  administered  as  individual 
"Crown"  colonies  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, is  another  matter  that  will  undoubt- 
edly be  considered,  and  due  attention  given 
to  the  plea  advanced  in  some  quarters  in 
Canada  that  this  great  dominion  should  en- 
jo}^  an  overlordship  of  these  islands  because 
of  her  greater  proximity  to  them  and  the 
possibilities  of  a  steadily  growing  trade  be- 
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ing  done  with  them ;  while  the  grouping  of 
the  West  African  possessions  of  the  Empire 
and  the  exchange  of  territory  with  France, 
in  order  that  the  possessions  of  both  these 
countries  in  that  region  should  be  made 
single  states,  instead  of  several  small  ones,  as 
at  present,  may  also  be  taken  into  account. 
At  the  same  time,  too,  the  matter  of  devel- 
oping trade  between  the  mother  country  and 
these  various  classes  of  overseas  possessions, 
and  of  these  territories  between  themselves, 
partly  through  the  agency  of  a  British  Em- 
pire bank,  will  be  dealt  with. 

BAXKIXG   AND   TRADE    FACILITIES 

The  immense  advantages  that  Germany 
has  gained  in  trade  in  the  past  through  the 
facilities  afforded  by  her  banks  has  influ- 
enced British  statesmen  and  financiers  to 
urge  that  a  somewhat  similar  policy  be  pur- 
sued after  the  war,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  Imperial  Government  will  be  prepared 
to  support  such  an  enterprise,  and  to  put  at 


the  disposal  of  such  a  bank  all  the  monetary 
resources  of  Great  Britain,  which  are,  of 
course,  among  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  that  inter-imperial  trade  would  be  de- 
veloped, on  the  one  side,  and  German  com- 
petition would  be  rendered  more  difficult. 
Indeed,  though  not  much  is  being  said  about 
the  matter,  it  is  undoubted  that,  if  not  the 
motherland,  most  of  the  overseas  dominions 
will  enact  laws  after  the  war  designed  to 
exclude  German  settlers  from  these  coun- 
tries, to  render  it  more  difficult  for  Germans 
to  do  business  in  them,  and  unquestionably 
to  cut  off  advantages  in  the  way  of  shipping 
and  other  facilities  which  the  Germans  en- 
joyed throughout  the  British  Empire  until 
the  opening  of  hostilities. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  that 
the  deliberations  of  the  British  War  Coun- 
cil are  likely  to  be  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences,  not  alone  to  the  Empire,  but 
to  the  whole  world. 


WHAT  MAY  HAPPEN  IN 
THE  PACIFIC 

BY  HARRY  C.  DOUGLAS 


IX  the  Pacific  America  has  very  real  in- 
iiiterests,  at  once  political  and  physical.  As 
I  shall  show,  if  certain  possibilities  mate- 
rialize in  certain  ways.  United  States  pos- 
sessions in  the  Philippines,  the  Sulu  Islands 
and  Guam,  will  be  wholly  isolated  from 
Hawaii,  Samoa  and — a  fortiori — from  the 
Pacific  coast  of  this  continent. 

If  it  be  true  that  history  is  being  made  on 
the  battlefields,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
it  is  being  made  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
the  various  belligerent  council  chambers.  In- 
deed, upon  the  decisions  of  these  councils 
depend  in  large  measure  the  operations  in 
the  field.  Those  anxious  to  gain  some  fore- 
knowledge of  the  final  result  of  the  colossal 
moves  and  counter-moves  in  the  inter-play  of 
international  affairs  will  predicate  wide  of 
the  mark  unless  some  faint  whispers  reach 
them  from  behind  those  tightly  shut  doors. 
Such  a  whisper  is  that  telling  of  the  real 
reason  for  the  much-advertised  visit  of  W. 
M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
to  London  during  1916,  a  visit  fraught  with 


possibilities  almost  as  serious  to  the  Ameri- 
can as  to  the  Australian  people.  To  under- 
stand this  matter  rightly,  a  review  of  certain 
facts  and  conditions  is  necessary. 

Australia's  attitude 

When  the  war  began,  Andrew  Fisher  was 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  With  his  declaration  that  his 
country  stood  with  Britain  "to  the  last  man 
and  the  last  shilling,"  Australia  started  her 
career  as  a  Pacific  ocean  power.  And  Aus- 
tralia is  bigger  in  territory  than  Continental 
United  States,  although  her  population  is 
less  than  that  of  Greater  New  York.  She 
now  has  300,000  men  under  arms.  Her  ef- 
ficient young  navy  already  has  rendered  sig- 
nal service. 

Before  the  war,  the  Commonwealth  firmly 
and  passionately  stood  by  a  great  national 
policy — "White  Australia!"  Australians  of 
all  classes  and  political  affiliations  regard  that 
policy  much  as  Americans  regard  the  Consti- 
tution.    It  is  their  most  articulate  article  of 
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faith.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Commonwealth  is  the  most  sparsely  popu- 
lated of  all  the  civilized  countries  of  earth ; 
it  has  about  one-and-a-half  persons  to  every 
square  mile.  And  the  Cojnmonwealth  has 
windows  looking  out  upon  Asia  with  its  teem- 
ing millions,  for  whom  some  outlet  would 
seem  an  imperative  and  immediate  neces- 
sity. China  (and  dependencies)  has,  on  the 
average,  82  persons  to  the  square  mile,  Japan 
(and  dependencies)  over  273.  Or  take  it 
another  way:  Australia  has  5,000,000  people; 
China,  320,650,000;  Japan,  71,921,775. 
"White  Australia"  was  all  that  hindered 
Asiatics  from  swarming  all  over  the  island 
continent  in  overwhelming  numbers.  If  the 
integrity  of  the  country  were  to  be  preserved, 
if  the  land  were  to  be  kept  for  the  unre- 
stricted development  of  an  English-speaking, 
white  democracy,  Hindus,  Chinese,  and  Jap- 
anese had  to  be  excluded. 

Australians  were — and  are — frankly  dis- 
trustful of  Japan.  Necessity  and  national 
interest  in  this  war  have  made  strange  bed- 
fellows. Australians  are  by  no  means  slum- 
bering soundly  beside  their  Oriental  bed- 
fellow. Before  the  war  they  regarded  the 
Japanese  as  the  British — as  witness  Kipling 
and  his  school — regarded  the  Russians  not 
so  many  years  ago ;  as  the  French — with  "La 
revanche!"  as  their  slogan  and  uneasiness  in 
their  hearts — regarded   the   Germans.     The 


Australians  were  in  a  quandary:  they  were 
determined  not  to  admit  the  Japanese ;  they 
wished  to  avoid  the  instajit,  troublous  com- 
plications that  would  follow  crude,  whole- 
sale discrimination.  The  Immigration  Act 
of  1901,  by  which  "White  Australia"  re- 
ceived its  .official  frank,  offered  a  solution 
that  for  bland  but  effective  simplicity  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 

The  act  provided  that  all  immigrants  must 
pass  a  dictation  test  of  not  less  than  fifty 
words:  thus  the  test  is  one  of  literacy,  not 
race.  The  joker  in  the  act  prescribed  that 
the  dictation  be  given  in  a  European  lan- 
guage. If  the  educated  Asiatic  seeking  ad- 
mittance into  the  country  can  speak,  say,  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German,  he  is  given  the  test 
in  Russian,  Danish  or  Czech — any  European 
tongue  which  it  is  all  Australia  to  a  punk- 
stick  he  does  not  know.  So  much  for  Asiatic 
exclusion.  Come  we  now  to  the  crucial  point. 

japan's  part  in  the  war. 

Nippon,  ranging  herself  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente,  gave  concrete  expression  to  the  twice- 
renewed  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  of  1902. 
German  New  Guinea  and  German  Samoa 
already  had  fallen  to  expeditions  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  respectively.  By 
the  capture  of  Tsingtau  and  the  IMarshall 
Islands,  Japan  disposed  of  the  remnants  of 
German   power  in   the  Orient  and   the   Pa- 
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cific:  the  German  Pacific  Protectorate — Das 
Deutsche  Siidsee  Schutzgebiete  —  was  no 
more.  Japanese  war  vessels,  relieving  the 
overtaxed  British  fleet;  policed  the  sea  lanes 
of  the  Pacific,  escorted  Australasian  troop- 
ships, convo^'ed  Australasian  food-ships. 
Japan  supplied  immense  quantities  of  war 
material  to  Russia.  Tokio  demanded  a  quid 
pro  quo  from  London.  St.  James's  faced  the 
knottiest  of  knottj'  problems:  the  wishes  of 
the  Mikado's  Government  could  not  be  met 
without  giving  the  most  serious  offense  to 
Australians  —  without,  indeed,  conflicting 
with  Australia's  most  jealously  guarded  ter- 
ritorial rights.  Of  all  the  possible  conces- 
sions to  Japan,  not  one  could  be  granted 
without  inflaming  Australian  public  opinion 
to  a  dangerous  degree. 

And  so  W.  M.  Hughes,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Fisher  as  Prime  Minister,  was  sum- 
moned to  London.  Other  things  there  were 
to  discuss  with  the  Commonwealth  politi- 
cal leader,  too ;  those  things,  for  the  most 
part,  the  world  has  learned.  But  the  real 
reason  of  his  summons  to  Imperial  headquar- 
ters was  that  the  British  Government  might 
take  soundings  as  to  the  possibility  of  some 
mitigation  of  the  "White  Australia"  policy 
to  meet  Japan's  wishes.  Let  us  examine  the 
alternatives — alternatives  quite  in  line  with 
Japanese  expansion  policy  in  the  Far  East 
and  the  Pacific. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  NEW  GUIXEA 

Counting  Australia  as  a  continent,  New 
Guinea  is  the  world's  largest  island.  Before 
the  war  New  Guinea  was  divided  among: 
Australia,  Germany  and  Holland.  The  cap- 
ture of  German  New  Guinea  by  an  Aus- 
tralian force  in  September,  1914,  rendered 
Australian  hegemony  complete.  The  coun- 
try, wonderfully  rich  in  natural  resources, 
could  be  developed  by  the  Japanese  with 
readiness  and  profit. 

"We  took  German  New  Guinea  and  we're 
going  to  hold  it,"  I  was  told  again  and  again 
in  Australia.  "We  will  not  give  it  up — 
even  to  England,  or  at  England's  suggestion. 
And  we  will  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  all 
Asia  if  we  have  to.  We  would  rather  cut 
loose  from  the  British  Empire  than  turn  over 
New  Guinea  and  so  bring  the  Asiatic  menace 
to  our  very  back  door." 

The  problem  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

old.      Queensland    (one    of    the    Australian 

states)    annexed   that   part  of   New  Guinea 

■lying  opposite  her  shores  in    1883,   but   the 

British   Government  disallowed  the  act. 


In  1884  a  British  protectorate  was  pro- 
claimed. The  territory  was  placed  under 
Commonwealth  authority  in  1906. 

austr-^lia's  northern  territory. 

Australians  fear  the  other  Japanese  alter- 
native even  more  than  this:  that  alternative 
would  allow  the  Nipponese  entry  into  Aus- 
tralia itself — particularly  into  the  Northern 
Territory. 

Roughly,  one-third  of  Australia  is  within 
the  tropics ;  a  goodly  portion  of  this  third  is 
the  Territory  region,  nearest  to  Southern 
Asia  of  all  the  island  continent.  The  North- 
ern Territory  is  about  as  big  as  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  combined.  In  this  vast 
area — 523,620  square  miles — are  only  4,000 
whites.  Right  here  is  one  of  the  country's 
most  serious  problems.  So  far,  whites  have 
not  been  able  to  inhabit  and  develop  the  Ter- 
ritory to  any  satisfactory  or  appreciable  ex- 
tent. The  Japanese,  who  could  do  both,  are 
excluded. 

The  need  has  been  for  a  good  class  of 
southern  European  immigrants ;  but  so  far 
the  Commonwealth  has  not  been  able  to  se- 
cure this.  The  great  area  is  practically  de- 
livered to  Nature  and  the  "blackfellows," 
as  the  aborigines  are  called.  Asiatics  know 
that  they  could  make  this  region,  now  so 
largely  desert,  "blossom  as  the  rose."  "White 
Australia"  is  all  that  hinders.  Is  it  any  won- 
der Tokio  wants  to  see  this  prohibitive  policy 
abrogated,  or  at  least  mitigated,  in  its  favor? 

Australian  civilization  is  little  more  than 
a  partial  fringe  round  the  continental  coast- 
line of  12,210  miles.  The  coast  and  its  hin- 
terlands are  settled  and  developed,  although 
not  completely  for  the  entire  circumference ; 
in  the  center  of  the  country  lie  the  apparently 
illimitable  wastes  of  the  Never-Never  Land, 
occupied  entirely  by  scrub,  snakes,  sand,  and 
blackfellows. 

The  almost  manless  regions  of  the  island 
continent  are  a  terrible  menace.  It  is  im- 
possible to  police  at  all  adequately  such  an 
enormous  area.  And  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
beating  at  the  bars  that  confine  them,  rous- 
ing at  last  from  their  age-long  slumber,  are 
chafing  at  the  restraints  imposed  upon  their 
free  entr>'  into  and  settlement  of  such  un- 
inhabited, undeveloped  lands. 

I  had  left  Australia  when  Hughes  re- 
turned thither  from  Europe.  What  he  told 
the  British  Government  as  to  the  possibility 
of  relieving  London's  embarrassment  due  to 
maintenance  of  the  "White  Australia"  ban 
upon  England's  Asiatic  allies,  I  cannot  say. 
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No  politician,  though,  would  dare  to  come 
before  the  Australian  people  with  any  proposi- 
tion— no  matter  how  guarded  or  disguised — 
to  permit  Asiatic  immigration. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  LABOR  UNIONS 

A  factor  in  the  situation  that  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  is  the  dominance  of  labor  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Australia  is  a  vassal 
of  union  labor,  which  cracks  the  whip  freely 
over  the  backs  of  its  elected  representatives, 
even  when  those  representatives  are  as  highly 
placed  as  the  Prime  Minister.  The  real 
rulers  of  Australia  are  not  Hughes  and  his 
cabinet,  not  the  Governor-General,  not  the 
British  Government,  not  even  the  sheep  kings 
and  coal  barons,  but  the  trade  unions.  It 
was  unionized  labor's  hostility  towards  the 
importation  of  cheap  Asiatic  labor  that  laid 
the  foundations  of  "White  Australia,"  the 
policy  that  later  became  a  national  charge. 

The  strong  republican  sentiment  rife  in 
Australia  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  ago 
is  at  least  as  strong,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, now  as  then.  It  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  future.  In  none  of  the  British 
dominions — and  I  know  them  all — not  even 
in  South  Africa,  is  there  such  openly  ex- 
pressed, secretly  cherished  desire  to  "cut  the 
painter"  of  Imperial  relations.  I  think  this 
is  due  to  three  things:  the  bitter  memory 
still  preserved  in  the  country  of  the  stigma 
attaching  to  its  early  settlement  by  convicts 
from  Great  Britain;  the  distance  from  Lon- 
don and  isolated  geographical  situation  of 
the  island  continent;  the  dominating  influ- 
ence of  labor  and  Socialistic  ideals  stressing 
internationalism  rather  than  that  refinement 
and  ennobling  of  nationalism  called  pa- 
triotism. 

"There's  nothing  in  this  Imperial  business 
for  us,"  I  was  told  again  and  again  by  trade 
unionists  in  Australia.  "The  Empire  doesn't 
feed  our  families  and  pay  our  house  rent.  Ail 
we  get  we  have  to  work  for  and  fight  the 
employing  class  for.  We  haven't  such  a 
stake  in  the  countrj^  after  all.  We've  got 
no  quarrel  with  the  workers  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  As  we  see  it,  nobody  stands  to  get 
much  out  of  this  war  except  the  big  men  on 
both  sides:  all  they  w^int  us  to  do  is  to  foot 
the  bills  and  supply  the  cannon  fodder.  And 
as  far  as  we're  jolly  well  concerned  they  can 
do  the  fighting." 

To  offset  this,  the  most  enlightened,  far- 
seeing  and  rational  men  of  the  country  are, 
perhaps,  more  loyal  to  the  Empire  than  their 
fellow  subjects  of  any  other  British  dominion. 


These  men  realize  that  they  have  to  fight, 
not  only  the  Empire's  enemies  abroad,  but 
their  own  narrow-minded,  class-blinded  com- 
patriots at  home. 

Nor  do  all  labor  men  take  the  narrow  view. 
When  I  left  Australia,  the  Australian  Work- 
ers' Union,  the  most  powerful  industrial  or- 
ganization in  the  country,  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  world,  had  more  than 
20,000  of  its  members  with  the  colors.  For 
the  most  part,  the  republicans  are  to  be  found 
among  the  younger  generation,  among  the 
idealists  of  the  labor  movement,  among  the 
visionaries  who  look  to  internationalism  as 
the  world's  best  protection  against  war.  Such 
men  would  be  willing  to  claim  the  hordes  of 
Asia  as  their  brothers  to-morrow,  if  those 
hordes  would  only  unionize  and  keep  up 
wages  to  the  Australian  standard.  The  re- 
publicans are  ardent  admirers  of  America. 
They,  in  large  measure,  were  responsible  for 
the  defeat  of  conscription.  But  with  things 
as  they  are,  if  Great  Britain  were  to  offer 
Japan  any  concessions  conflicting  with  the 
"White  Australia"  policy,  the  entire  people 
— republicans  and  Imperialists — would  de- 
cide against  the  motherland,  announce  their 
independence,  and  fight  Asiatic  immigration 
tooth  and  nail,  politically  and  physically. 

japan's   NEEDED   OUTLET 

And  withal  some  concessions  will  have  to 
be  made.  Japan  will  not  consent  forever  to 
pull  the  Entente's  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific 
chestnuts  out  of  the  general  conflagration  and 
see,  as  one  of  her  rewards,  her  people  dis- 
criminated against  as  immigrants  into  coun- 
tries allied  with  her. 

Even  if  Japan  had  no  political  aspirations 
in  the  Orient  and  the  Pacific,  her  over- 
crowded condition  would  force  some  policy 
of  expansion  upon  her.  Already  she  has  a 
measure  of  political  and  commercial  control 
in  China :  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  have  engaged  all  their  re- 
sources in  the  war,  she  can  consolidate  and 
increase  this  control  almost  indefinitely.  But 
China,  with  her  own  teeming  millions,  offers 
Japan  no  outlet  for  physical  expansion ;  and 
that  she  must  have. 

New  Guinea  and  the  Northern  Territory 
of  Australia — or  either — would  give  her  the 
needed  outlet.  England  might  like  to  say 
"Yes,"  and  so  dispose  of  a  troublesome  ques- 
tion. If  Hughes  told  even  half  the  truth 
when  he  Avas  in  London,  England's  lips  must 
remain  sealed ;  her  ears  must  be  deaf  to  her 
Japanese  ally's  pleading.    And  the  affirmative 
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would  be,  after  all,  an  ill  return  for  the  Com- 
monwealth's aid  to  the  mother  country'  in 
this  war.  The  Asiatic  question — diplomatic 
and  academic  as  far  as  the  Anglo-Japanese 
relationship  is  concerned — is  a  question  of 
life  or  death  to  Australians. 

There  remain  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Celebes, 
Dutch  New  Guinea  and  Dutch  Borneo — 
Holland's  East  Indian  empire — which  would 
support  populations  many  times  larger  than 
the  entire  population  of  the  Mikado's  do- 
mains. With  England's  connivance,  Japan 
might  enter  into  possession  of  these  islands 
any  time  she  chose.  A  casus  belli  would  not 
be  wanting,  for  Tokio  long  has  resented  the 
alleged  discrimination  shown  by  the  East  In- 
dian Dutch  against  Japanese. 

ISOLATION  OF  AMERICAN   POSSESSIONS 

Any  such  move  would  have  three  signifi- 
cant results:  the  United  States'  possessions 
— the  Philippines,  the  Sulus,  and  Guam — 
would  be  shut  in  by  Japan  and  Formosa  (Jap- 
anese) on  the  north,  and  by  a  chain  of 
Japanese  colonies  on  the  south ;  the  British 
would  have  the  Japanese  for  fellow  colonists 
in  Borneo  and  New  Guinea ;  the  Asiatic 
menace  would  be  moved  down  to  within  ac- 
tual striking  distance  of  the  almost  entirely 
uninhabited  northern  coasts  of  Australia. 

If  some  final  settlement  were  made  favor- 
ing Japanese  tenure  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
the  American  colonies  named  would  be  quite 
ringed  in  and  cut  off  from  Hawaii.  Their 
isolation  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  continen- 


tal America  would  be  even  more  complete. 

Around  the  checker-board  of  the  Pacific 
Fate  has  set  five  nations — the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia  (with  which  may  be  in- 
cluded New  Zealand  under  the  general  term 
Australasia),  China,  and  Japan.  For  the 
present,  China  and  Canada  may  be  eliminated 
for  one  reason  or  another.  What  the  align- 
ment of  the  English-speaking  races  may  be 
in  the  event  of  serious  disputes  in  the  Pacific 
cannot  be  told  with  certainty ;  that  would  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  disputes  and  the 
various  national  interests  at  stake.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  visualize  at  present  any  contingency 
in  which  the  interests  of  Australasia  and 
Canada  would  not  be  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  United  States. 

Canada  and  Australia  are  both  bigger  than 
the  United  States.  In  both  population  and 
commerce  they  will  grow  apace  in  the  next 
few  years.  Japan  is  enjoying  an  unprece- 
dented trade  boom.  This  is  due  partly  to 
her  strategic  position,  which  has  enabled  her 
to  take  advantage  of  Russia's  enormous  de- 
mands, partly  to  the  fact  that  she  has  inher- 
ited a  lion's  share  of  the  trade  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  the  industries  of  which  now 
are  solely  occupied  with  national  war  needs. 
And  Japan  must  find  some  outlet  for  her 
surplus  population :  that  is  not  an  irrespon- 
sible, theoretical  statement ;  it  is  an  economic, 
concrete  fact. 

Fate  is  moving  out  her  pawns  upon  the 
Pacific. 


JAPAN  AND  AMERICA 

BY  PAYSON  J.  TREAT 

(Professor  of  History,  Stanford  University) 

[Dr.  Treat's  article  will  be  found  especially  timely  in  connection  with  Mr.  McGrath's  discussion 
of  British  Empire  problems  and  Mr.  Douglas's  frank  disclosure  of  Australian  views.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Dr.  Treat  has  given  especial  attention  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  Japan,  and  he  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  good  relations  between  that  country   and   the   United   States. — The   Editor.] 

THE  first  thing  which  impresses  one  who 
tries  to  study  the  Far  Eastern  situation 
from  many  angles  is  the  amazing  lack  of  a 
sense  of  proportion  which  distorts  the  con- 
clusions of  those  who  study  the  question  from 
only  one  point  of  view.  This  distortion  is 
very  natural,  and  yet  it  is  rarely  realized. 
To  the  individual  the  thing  at  hand  seems 
large,  although  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things  it  may  prove  to  be  of  no  importance 
at  all.  And  this  illusion  persists  in  the  study 
of  such  intangible  things  as  "situations"  and 


"movements."  One  of  the  very  best  illustra- 
tions of  this  is  found  in  the  articles  which 
have  been  written  about  Japan  in  the  past 
dozen  years. 

A  study  of  these  articles  and  the  opinions 
expressed  therein  brings  out  an  amazing  and 
really  humorous  complex  of  ideas,  the  sum 
total  of  which  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  the  men  who  have  made  Japan  a  great 
power.  From  these  writings  we  learn,  among 
other  things,  that  Japan  is  about  to  establish 
control  over  China.     Some  put  the  case  even 
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stronger  than  this,  and  one  author  in  a  recent 
book  makes  the  most  concrete  statement  of 
all:  "At  half-past  1  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  May  9,  1915,  China,  the  oldest 
nation  in  the  world,  passed  under  the  virtual 
domination  of  Japan."  Other  articles  assure 
us  that  Japan  is  a.bout  to  attack  the  United 
States  in  order  to  seize  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and 
what  purports  to  be  the  actual  plan  of  the 
campaign  of  invasion  and  conquest  has  been 
published  several  times  in  American  news- 
papers. From  the  Dutch  East  Indies  we 
hear  of  the  terror  aroused  there  at  the  very 
name  of  Japan,  and  of  their  fears  that  as 
soon  as  the  Great  War  is  over  Java  and 
the  other  Dutch  possessions,  with  their 
38,000,000  inhabitants  and  their  priceless  re- 
sources, will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mikado's  legions.  Farther  to  the  south 
comes  the  voice  of  Australia,  where  for  a 
dozen  years  the  fear  of  a  Japanese -invasion, 
as  soon  as  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  ex- 
pires, has  been  repeatedly  expressed.  From 
Mexico  we  hear  of  the  entrance  of  Japanese 
veterans,  and  the  occupation  of  strategic 
points  on  the  coast  in  readiness  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  country.  From  South  America 
come  similar  stories,  and'  Uncle  Sam  is 
warned  that  he  will  have  to  fight  Japan  in 
order  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
And  then  when  the  attention  swings  across 
the  Pacific  again,  we  find  that  even  in  French 
Indo-China  there  is  some  alarm  lest  Japan 
follow  up  her  ousting  of  Germany  from  the 
East  by  evicting  France  as  well.  And  it  has 
also  been  charged  that  Japanese  have  been 
tampering  with  revolutionary  leaders  in  In- 
dia preparatory  to  helping  them  throw  oH 
the  British  j'oke. 

When  any  one  of  these  alarms  is  raised  it 
carries  with  it  an  air  of  probability.  But 
when,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we  find 
writers  pointing  out  the  danger  immediately 
threatening  China,  Indo-China,  and  India, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Philippines, 
Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  entire  west  coast  of  America  from  Alas- 
ka to  Patagonia,  then  we  must  agree  that 
some  of  these  experts  are  sadly  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  proportion,  and  that  the  sum  of  their 
prognostications  is  entirely  too  flattering  for 
even  so  efficient  and  energetic  a  people  as 
the  Japanese. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  in  this  very  matter 
of  proportion,  let  us  look  at  the  situation 
from  the  American  point  of  view.  With  the 
man  who  says  that  war  is  inevitable,   and 


that  it  will  come  without  good  reason  or  any 
reason  at  all,  but  just  because  the  United 
States  lies  on  one  side  of  the  Pacific  and 
Japan  on  the  other — with  such  a  man  it  is 
impossible  to  reason.  Wars  do  not  come 
without  reason,  and  generally  they  come  with 
what  is  believed  to  be  good  reason  and  after 
a  long  period  of  discussion  and  friction.  But 
in  addition  to  this  general  cause  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  the 
following  specific  reasons  are  generally  al- 
leged. 

Japan  will  declare  war  upon  the  United 
States,  it  is  said: 

1.  Because  of  the  immigration  question. 

2.  Because  of  the  treatment  of  Japanese 
in  the  United  States. 

3.  Because  of  the  desire  to  seize  the  Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii,  and  even  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  United  States  will  become  involved 
in  war  with  Japan : 

1.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  "Open 
Door"  in  China. 

2.  For  the  defence  of  the  "Monroe  Doc- 
trine" in  South  America. 

When  these  statements  are  made  individ- 
ually or  collectively  they  sound  portentous. 
When  they  are  analyzed,  and  studied  with 
some  sense  of  proportion  they  lose  much  of 
their  hostile  significance.  At  this  point  it 
should  be  said  that  this  discussion  is  not 
based  upon  the  idea  that  war  is  impossible 
and  that  national  preparedness  for  war,  from 
any  quarter,  is  unnecessary  or  unwise.  Pre- 
paredness is  a  national  duty,  and  should  be 
undertaken  as  such  and  with  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  national  needs.  But  the  present 
analysis  is  solely  to  determine  whether  in  the 
foregoing  list  of  causes  of  war  there  exist 
any  which  are  really  inevitable. 

As  to  the  immigration  question,  a  little 
thought  will  convince  one  that  nations  do 
not  make  war  in  order  to  force  their  sub- 
jects or  citizens  upon  another  state.  The 
right  to  control  immigration  is  a  sovereign 
right;  it  has  so  far  been  respected,  and  doubt- 
less will  be  in  the  future.  In  the  case  of 
Japan  we  have  the  Japanese  Government 
recognizing  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Amer- 
ica and  willingly  agreeing  to  keep  at  home 
the  laborers  who  would  be  unwelcome  here. 
This  agreement,  known  as  the  passport  or 
"Gentlemen's"  agreement,  she  has  kept  faith- 
fully since  its  inception  in  1907,  so  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  problem  of 
Japanese  immigration  today.  Nor  will  there 
be  one  as  long  as  the  two  governments  live 
up  to   this   honorable   understanding.      Inci- 
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dentally  it  should  be  recognized  that  if  Japan 
were  threatened  with  a  mass  immigration 
from  any  quarter,  from  Europe  or  America, 
from  China,  India,  or  the  East  Indies,  she 
would  find  some  way  to  restrict  it  as  the 
United  States  has  done. 

In  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  Japan- 
ese in  this  country,  a  more  difficult  question 
is  presented.  With  the  solution  of  the  im- 
migration problem  there  should  be  no  occa- 
.sion  for  discriminatory  legislation.  The  fed- 
eral Government  certainly  will  pass .  none, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if,  after  any  full  consider- 
ation of  all  the  facts,  any  State  legislature 
would  do  so  in  the  future.  But  it  is  more 
difficult  to  control  all  the  individuals  in  our 
communities,  and  there  is  always  a  danger 
that  racial  prejudice  may  occasion  individual 
or  local  insults  or  injuries  which  may  develop 
into  international  issues.  To  minimize  this 
occasion  for  trouble  should  be  the  purpose  of 
every  thoughtful  American. 

And  finally,  as  to  the  danger  of  a  preda- 
tory raid  upon  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  first  two  instances 
there  can  be  little  question  that  Japan  is 
and  will  be  quite  content  as  long  as  the 
United  States  remains  in  control.  We  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Filipinos,  and  as  they  increase  in  prosperity 
they  offer  a  better  market  for  Japanese  goods, 
which  is  gratifying  to  Japan.  And  the 
United  States  has  as  yet  shown  no  disposition 
to  use  its  position  in  the  Philippines  as  a  base 
for  an  aggressive  policy  in  Eastern  Asia.  As 
our  presence  in  the  Philippines  presents  no 
danger  to  Japan  there  is  no  reason  for  her  to 
risk  a  suicidal  war  in  order  to  evict  us.  We 
must  give  the  Japanese  statesmen  credit  for 
enough  sound  judgment  to  grasp  that  point. 
But  if  we  withdraw  from  the  Philippines, 
and  the  independence  of  the  new  state  is  not 
guaranteed  by  us  or  by  a  group  of  the  powers, 
including  Japan,  then  it  would  be  idle  to 
speculate  as  to  what  the  future  holds  for 
the  archipelago. 

When  we  consider  the  invasion  of  Cali- 
fornia we  come  to  a  question  which  is  above 
all  a  live  one.  With  the  men  who  believe 
that  California  can  be  easily  invaded  it  is 
difficult  to  take  issue,  for  no  one  wants  the 
time  to  come  when  the  arguments  of  either 
side  will  be  subjected  to  the  acid  test  of  war. 
If  our  defenses  are  hopelessly  weak,  then 
common  sense  dictates  that  they  should  be 
strengthened.  But  in  entering  upon  a  war 
with  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  California  and  the  other  coast  States, 


the  important  question  for  Japan  to  consider 
is  not  whether  she  could  invade  and  even 
conquer  any  large  part  of  that  region;  it  is 
could  she  hold  it?  For  if  she  should  be 
forced  out  again  she  would  have  risked  much 
and  lost  much  and  gained  nothing — except 
the  ill  will  of  her  best  customer,  her  greatest 
neighbor,  and  her  one-time  best  of  friends. 
If  it  is  possible  for  Japan  to  hold  the  Pacific 
.Coast  States,  then  it  is  also  possible  that 
such  a  successful  adventure  might  appeal  to 
the  Japanese  imagination.  But  how  one  can 
believe  that  any  country  could  send  a  force 
five  thousand  miles  across  an  ocean  and  hold 
a  thoiisand  miles  of  coast  against  a  compact 
State  with  double  the  numbers  and  many 
times  the  wealth  of  the  invaders  is  difficult 
to  understand.  In  this  discussion  the  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  the  permanent  idea, 
to  hold  J  and  not  on  the  temporary  idea,  to 
invade. 

Wherv  consideration  is  given  to  the  reasons 
why  the  United  States  should  take  the  ag- 
gressive and  eventually  come  to  blows  with 
Japan  a  similar  feeling  of  unreality  is  the 
result.  As  to  the  "Open  Door"  in  China, 
even  if  the  advocate  of  a  strong  American 
policy  knows  the  exact  significance  of  the 
"Open  Door"  notes  of  Mr.  Hay  in  1899, 
he  can  find  no  basis  for  the  statement  that 
on  America  rests  an  obligation  to  defend  the 
principles  enunciated.  The  United  States 
happens  to'  be  the  only  great  power  which 
has  never  written  the  open  door  principle 
into  any  of  its  treaties.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Hay  brought  up  the  matter  for 
consideration  in  1899,  the  United  States  has 
less  reason  for  interference  in  the  Far  East 
than  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
France,  all  of  whom  have  assumed  treaty 
obligations  in  the  matter.  While  the  United 
States  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  be  the 
good  friend  of  China,  ever  ready  to  serve 
her  in  any  peaceful  way,  it  also  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  American  people  will  never 
sanction  a  national  policy  which  might  in- 
volve them  in  an  Asiatic  war,  either  in  de- 
fence of  the  integrity  of  China  or  in  order 
to  maintain  or  develop  American  commercial 
interests  in  that  republic.  China  will  have 
to  work  out  her  own  destiny,  and  it  does  not 
take  an  unreasoned  optimism  to  believe  her 
capable  of  eventually  working  it  out  to  her 
own  satisfaction. 

So  with  the  threatened  attack  upion  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  South  America.  If 
Japan  can  be  thought  of  as  coveting  any 
of    the    South    American    republics,    and    as 
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being  able  to  conquer  and  hold  any  or  all  of 
them,  then  the  United  States  might  well  be 
involved  in  a  war  in  defence  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  But  with  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  Japanese  commerce  with  South 
America  no  one  would  expect  the  United 
States  to  interfere. 

Over  against  these  five  possible  occasions 
for  friction  and  strife,  there  stand  two  great 
factors  which  make  for  peace  and  good  un- 
derstanding. These  are  really  more  impor- 
tant as  elements  in  the  general  situation  than 
the  disturbing  factors ;  for  if  nations  want 
peace  they  can  generally  secure  it. 

First  of  these  factors  is  the  self-evident 
one  that  the  United  States  is  above  all  an 
American  state,  with  her  interests  primarily 
within  her  own  borders,  and  beyond  them 
she  looks  toward  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
Central  and  South  America.  Our  people 
have  no  desire  to  become  involved  in  Euro- 
pean affairs,  and  far  less  in  Asiatic  affairs. 
And  if,  through  the  rearrangement  after  the 
Great  War,  the  United  States  enters  a  league 
of  nations  her  influence  can  be  counted  upon 
for  moderation  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
In  spite  of  the  Japanese  jingoes,  and  there 
are  many  in  that  land,  the  United  States  is 
not  looking  for  trouble  in  Asia,  nor  may  she 
be  expected  to  do  so. 

And  in  a  similar  manner,  Japan  is  above 
all  an  Asiatic  state.  Her  interests  are  pri- 
marily wrapped  up  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
most  superficial  survey  of  the  modern  history 
of  the  Far  East  furnishes  proof  of  that. 
From  1873  to  1910  Japan  was  most  keenly 
interested  in  Korea.  With  the  Russian  ad- 
vance into  Manchuria  she  was  forced  to  look 
beyond  Korea  to  Manchuria,  and  her  gaze  is 
still  centered  on  that  spacious  region.  With 
the  expulsion  of  Germany  from  Tsingtau  and 
Shantung,  Japan  brought  that  province  with- 
in her  sphere  of  interest.  Whether  her  policy 
be  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics"  or  a  modified 
"Monroe  Doctrine,"  in  any  case  all  the  en- 
ergy and  resourcefulness  of  Japan  will  find 
an  outlet  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

If  the  program  calls  for  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploitation of  the  resources  and  commerce  of 
China,  that  in  itself  is  a  big  order.  If  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  extend  political 
control  over  any  part  of  China  proper,  that 
will  call  for  a  mighty  effort.  A  legitimate 
program  for  Japanese  development  would  be 
based  upon  the  building  up  of  her  industrial 
system,  the  enlargement  of  her  present 
splendid  merchant  marine,  and  the  gaining 
of  a  position  off  Asia  like  that  of  England 
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off  Europe,  as  the  leading  carrier  and  manu- 
facturer of  the  goods  of  the  East.  The  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  this  idea  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  good  will  of  the  great 
Asiatic  states  from  which  the  raw  material 
may  be  obtained  and  to  which  the  manu- 
factured goods  will  be  sold.  From  any  point 
of  view  it  would  be  suicidal  for  Japan  to 
turn  aside  from  the  great  work  near  at  hand 
to  plunge  into  a  doubtful  war  with  her 
powerful  neighbor,  America,  once  her  most 
unselfish  friend. 

This  attempt  to  look  at  the  position  of 
Japan  from  many  angles,  instead  of  from 
only  one,  should  lead  to  certain  reasonable 
conclusions.  First,  that  all  the  alarms  of  the 
many  agitators  cannot  be  well  founded. 
Secondly,  that  there  is  no  present  question 
at  issue  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  which  cannot  be  settled  by  a  recourse 
to  the  honorable  and  sympathetic  diplomacy 
which  has  for  so  long  characterized  Japanese- 
American  relations.  And  thirdly,  that  Japan 
with  her  great  interests  in  Eastern  Asia  is 
by  no  means  anxious  to  create  difficulties  for 
herself  or  for  anyone  else  outside  of  that 
important  region.  How  Japanese  policy  will 
be  developed  in  that  area  time  alone  can  tell. 
Perhaps  in  this  particular  Japan  may  cause 
the  alarmists  to  revise  some  of  their  snap 
judgments,  and  perhaps  China  may  have 
more  to  say  than  many  now  believe  pos- 
sible. 


Since  the  above  was  written  new  interest 
in  the  attitude  of  Japan  has  been  aroused  by 
the  German  note  proposing  an  alliance  with 
Mexico  and  Japan  against  the  United  States. 
Few  persons  outside  of  Germany  have  taken 
the  Japanese  phase  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
posal seriously.  It  would  have  called  for 
black  treachery  on  the  part  of  Japan,  the 
tearing  up  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  alliances,  both  of  which  mean 
much  to  her,  and  war  not  only  with  the 
United  States  but  wnth  the  Entente  powers. 
The  vigorous  protestations  from  Tokio  are 
what  might  well  be  expected.  If  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office  actually  believed  that 
Japan  might  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  it  is 
merely  another  instance  of  its  amazing  inabil- 
ity to  understand  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
other  peoples.  A  more  reasonable  explana- 
tion might  be  that  the  reference  to  Japan  was 
inserted  in  order  to  encourage  Mexico  to  take 
the  offensive  promptly  before  an  actual  alli- 
ance was  found  to  be  impossible. 


(g)  Lee  Brothers,  Minneapolis 

DR.  GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT.  WHO  HAS  RESIGNED  HIS  PLACE  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 
TO  SUCCEED  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER.  JR..  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  LEADER 


ALL  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
educational  matters  will  appreciate  the 
unusual  value  of  the  article  by  President 
Vincent,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
that  follows  this  preface.  The  school 
system  of  Minnesota,  beginning  with  the 
country  schools  and  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  of  the  towns,  leads  up  in  a  well- 
coordinated  system  to  the  State  University, 
with  its  related  College  of  Agriculture  and 
its  professional  schools.  Dr.  Vincent  has 
made  it  his  business  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  entire  system.  Minnesota  is  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  national  movement  for 
consolidating  country  schools  and  for  making 
them  as  modern  and  efficient  as  the  schools 
of  the  towns.  Dr.  Vincent  has  personally 
led  in  the  new  steps  that  he  here  describes 
for  us.  In  due  time,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
establishment  of  these  "teacherages"  will 
have  a  profound  part  in  the  general  upbuild- 
ing of  home  and  farm  life  in  thousands  of 
American  rural  neighborhoods. 
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Dr.  Vincent  is  about  to  leave  Minnesota 
to  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  work.  But 
his  dynamic  energies  are  not  to  be  withdrawn 
from  education  and  philanthropy.  He  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  will  soon  be 
established  in  the  New  York  offices  of  that 
great  board.  He  has  for  several  years  been 
a  member,  also,  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  which  is  in  many  waj'S  closely  affili- 
ated with  the  Foundation.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  recently,  through  ignorance 
or  through  malice,  to  mislead  the  public  as 
respects  the  disinterestedness  and  value  of  the 
work  that  these  boards,  endowed  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  have  been  accomplishing.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  no  work  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent or  public-spirited  nature,  or  more  free 
from  selfish  aims  and  motives,  has  ever  been 
performed  by  any  group  of  men  administer- 
ing trust  funds.  Throughout  the  country 
George  Vincent  is  known  and  trusted  as  an 
educational  and  social  leader. 


DEDICATING  THE  TEACHERS'  HOUSE  AT  ALBERTA.  MINNESOTA,  WITH  A  PUBLIC  CELEBRATION 


CITY  COMFORTS  FOR  COUNTRY 

TEACHERS 

A  Minnesota  Neighborhood  Sets  an  Example  to  the  Nation 

BY  GEORGE  E.  VINCENT 


"/""^OME  in,  friends;  nevermind  the  mud; 
V>  this  is  your  house  and  we  want  you 
to  see  every  room  in  it."  It  took  imagination 
and  civic  spirit  for  Superintendent  Fred  Gra- 
felman,  of  the  Alberta,  Minnesota,  Consoh- 
dated  Rural  School,  to  issue  that  invitation. 
A  smaller  man  would  have  hesitated.  Four 
hundred  people  were  standing  in  front  of  the 
new  Teachers'  House  which  had  just  been 
formally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  rural 
education.  An  almost  unprecedented  Febru- 
ary thaw  had  produced  a  slimy  ooze.  With- 
in were  spotless  floors  of  well-finished  maple. 
The  thought  of  the  invasion  was  enough  to 
make  a  good  housekeeper  shudder.  But  the 
Superintendent  saw  that  something  more  vital 
than  clean  floors  was  at  stake.  These  citi- 
zens and  guests  must  not  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  building  was  a  private  house.  They  must 
from  the  outset  think  of  it  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  itself.  So  in  they  flocked,  with 
calamitous  feet  and  glad  hearts. 

Civic. pride  was  the  dominant  note  of  the 
dedication  day.  A  joint  reception  committee 
from  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Woman's 
Club  welcomed   at   the   station   the  visitors 


who  came  from  a  distance.  The  State  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction  jour- 
neyed from  the  Capital.  The  State  Univer- 
sity sent  a  representative.  Students  and  fa- 
culty from  one  of  the  University's  substations 
and  agricultural  schools  drove  ten  miles 
across  country  in  bob-sleighs.  Many  friends 
and  neighbors  from  outside  the  district  joined 
in  the  festivities.  Pupils  and  their  parents 
raised  to  nearly  500  the  number  in  attend- 
ance. Congratulations  from  the  visitors 
were  hearty  and  gratifying.  Alberta  was 
being  "put  on  the  map."  The  citizens  of  the 
district  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  collective 
achievement.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Alberta, 
a  hamlet  of  30  families  r:ith  a  school  regis- 
tration of  132  pupils  of  whom  95  are  brought 
daily  in  public  conveyances  from  the  sur- 
rounding countryside. 

A  noon  dinner  for  guests  and  officials  was 
served  in  the  high  and  well-lighted  basement 
which  in  the  new  Teachers'  House  is 
equipped  for  the  domestic  science  work  of  the 
school.  The  Commercial  Club  paid  for  the 
excellent  meal  which  was  cooked  and  served 
by  the  schoolgirls.    The  speeches  were  brief 
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SUPERINTENDENT  FRED.  GRAFELMAN.  OF  THE  ALBERTA  CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL.  AND  HIS  FIVE  TEACHERS 

(The  successful  completion  of  the  Teachers'  House  project  was  largely  due 
to  Mr.    Grafelman's  enthusiasm  and  civic   spirit) 


and  to  the  point.   The  president  of  the  School 
Board  said  he  had  never  made  an  address 
before.      He  had   something   to   say,   said   it 
clearly  and  sincerely,   and   sat   down.     The 
contractor  merely  rose  and  bowed,  and  asked 
the  building  to  speak  for  him.    If  he  had  ever 
heard   of   Sir   Christopher  Wren   he  would 
have   said    "Circumspice".      Three    or    four 
visitors   ofi'ered    congratulations.      The    best 
speech  was  made   by   the   President   of   the 
Woman's  Club.     She  was  witty  and  clever, 
and  at  the  end  struck  a  true  note  of  social 
idealism.     One  asked:  "Who  is  she?"     "Oh, 
a  former  school-teacher ;  I  see. 
cynical   deride   the   "mob   of 
mobile    maidens    meditating 
matrimony."   Alberta  is  only 
one  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can   communities   which    are 
the     better    because    women 
trained      as      school-teachers 
have  married  and  are  living 
in  them. 

How  so  many  people 
were  packed  into  the  two 
class-rooms,  which  thrown 
together  make  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Alberta  School 
building,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  First  the  grown-ups 
were  stowed  away;  then  the 
chinks  were  filled  with  chil- 
dren of  assorted  sizes.  It 
was  a  happy,  well-contented 


company,    cheerfully    absor- 
bent  of    the    amiable    things 
the    visitors    said    about    the 
spirit   and   enterprise  of   the 
Alberta  district.     Fred  Gra- 
felman   was   praised    for   his 
enthusiasm,     and     his     faith 
that  the  plan,  at  first  regard- 
ed  with   suspicion,   could   be 
carried   through.      The   con- 
tractor was  lauded  as  an  hon- 
est man  who  had  contented 
himself  with  day  wages.  The 
local  merchant  who  supplied 
the  furniture  for  the  Teach- 
ers*    House     at     wholesale 
prices  without  profit  to  him- 
self was  called   a  good   citi- 
zen.     The   members   of   the 
School  Board  were  commend- 
ed   for    their    public    spirit. 
Again   the  people  were  con- 
gratulated upon  having  given 
support  to  the  project.     To 
mitigate  the  speech-making  two  of  the  teach- 
ers played  a  piano  duet ;   the  school  chorus 
sang.       At    the    end     the    whole    company 
joined  in  "America."     One  looking  on  might 
well  ask:      "Is  not   this  community   feeling 
the  beginning  of  real  patriotism?     Must  not 
the  individual  learn  first  to  merge  himself  in 
his  neighborhood,  before  he  can  identify  him- 
self with  his  nation?" 

Then  came  the  formal  exercises  in  front 
of  the  new  house.     The  audience  was  shep- 
herded into  place ;  the  band  from  the  agricul- 
tural school  played ;  the  State  Superintendent 
Let  not  the     in  a  few  words  put  the  House  at  the  service 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  BEDROOM  FOR  A  COUNTRY  TEACHER 
(With  hot   water,   electric  light,   heat,  and  a  modern  bath-room  a   few  paces 

down   the   hall) 
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THE  ALBERTA  TEACHERS'  MODERN  DINING  ROOM 
(Looking    from    the    reception-room,    with    its    piano,    suggesting    cheerful 
evenings,    one    catches   a    glimpse    of    the    kitchen,    where   an    up-to-date    gas 
range  is  prominent) 


of  the  district  and  the  State, 
declaring  that  Alberta  had 
set  an  example  to  the  Na- 
tion. It  was  at  this  point 
that  Fred  Grafelman  gave 
his  courageous  invitation, 
and  the  eager  assembly 
Hocked  in  to  see  how  the 
teachers  were  living,  and 
to  create  on  an  heroic  scale 
,a  house-cleaning  problem 
for  the  department  of  do- 
mestic science.  An  hour 
later,  the  six  school  sleighs 
loaded  with  pupils  jingled 
o£f  into  the  country;  the 
neighbors  from  the  coun- 
tryside followed;  the  visit- 
ors from  a  distance  were 
escorted  by  the  reception 
committee      to      the      five 

o'clock  "local,"  and  Alberta  became  to  all  would  be  of  real  service.  It  was  decided  to 
appearances  what  it  had  been  early  that  try  the  experiment.  Minnesota  was  selected 
morning.  But  these  appearances  were  mis-  because  consolidation  is  progressing  rapidly 
leading,  for  Alberta  can  never  be  quite  what  there;  moreover,  the  winter  climate  renders 
it  was  before  it  built  and  dedicated  the  the  housing  question  peculiarly  important. 
Teachers'   House.  Alberta  was  given  an  opportunity  to  cooper- 

How  did  Alberta  happen  to  embark  on  ate,  because  the  Board  had  heard  about  Fred 
this  venture?  Here  is  the  story  in  brief,  Grafelman  and  his  idea  of  making  his  school 
The  General  Education  Board  has  long  been  not  only  an  educational  institution  adapted 
interested  in  fostering  rural  education,  no-  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the  community,  but 
tably  in  the  South.  It  was  suggested  to  the  a  social  center  as  well,  with  a  literary  club, 
Board  that  the  housing  of  rural  teachers,  a  chorus,  a  debating  society,  motion-pictures, 
especially  when  they  are  grouped  in  consoH-  etc.  The  Board  offered  to  pay  one-half  of 
dated  schools,  is  pressing  for  solution,  and  the  expense  of  building  and  equipping  a 
that  a  few  successful  demonstrations  of  the  teachers'  house  provided  the  district  would 
results  of  providing  at  public  expense  suit-  supply  the  other  half  of  the  total  cost, 
able  living  quarters  for  groups   of  teachers  This  ofier  was  made  in  the  early  spring 

of  1916.  Mr.  Grafelman 
set  to  work  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm.  A  group  at 
once  gave  him  support.  But 
obstacles  were  quickly  en- 
countered. In  addition  to 
the  usual  inertia  of  any  com- 
munity there  was  active  op- 
position. Some  people  feared 
that  there  was  "a  string  to 
the  gift";  others  were 
alarmed  at  an  increase  in  the 
bonded  indebtedness;  still 
others  declared  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  house 
would  be  a  burden;  the  per- 
sons who  were  boarding  the 
teachers  viewed   with   alarm 

THIS   "HOME   ECONOMICS    LABORATORY,"    WITH    ITS     "PRACllSE    DINING  .... 

ROOM"  THROUGH  THE  DOOR  AT  THE  RIGHT,  IS  IN  THE  COmmuniStlC     invasion     Ot 

BASEMENT  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  HOUSE  vcsted  rights.  So  the  Struggle 
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continued.  At  last  the  Board  voted  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  people.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  campaign  vigorous,  and  sometimes 
heated.  Grafelman  was  several  times  in 
despair,  but  he  kept  on  doggedly  until  finally 
.the  vote  was  taken.  The  bonds  were  au- 
thorized by  a  substantial  majority.  The 
house  plans  were  rushed  to  completion ; 
ground  was  broken  early  in  October,  1916; 
the  teachers  moved  into  their  new  quarters 
during  the  first  week  of  Januarj'^,    1917. 

The  house  stands  on  the  school  grounds 
about  100  feet  from  the  school  building. 
The  high  basement  contains  a  large  domes- 
tic science  laboratory  equipped  with  a  regular 
range,  a  model  practise  dining-room  appro- 
priately furnished,  a  sewing-room,  a  modern 
laundry,  the  furnace  room,  and  a  girls'  toilet. 
The  first  floor  is  a  complete,  self-contained 
apartment  for  the  superintendent  and  his 
family.  The  suite  includes  an  entrance  hall, 
alcove  for  hats  and  coats,  living-room,  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  three  sleeping  rooms  and  a 
complete  bathroom.  On  the  second  floor, 
wholly  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  house 
and  with  separate  front  and  rear  entrances, 
is  the  apartment  for  teachers  which  contains 
a  combination  living  and  dining-room,  a 
kitchen,  four  double  sleeping  rooms  and  a 
bath.  The  third  floor  or  attic  W'ith  large 
dormer  windows  affords  space  for  three  more 
sleeping  rooms.  The  house  is  Avell  heated 
— weather  35  degrees  below  zero  and  a 
sixty-mile  wind  tested  this  in  Januarj' — by  a 
hot-water  furnace,  and  lighted  by  electricity 


which  is  supplied  by  the  local  plant,  a  gaso- 
line engine  and  dynamo  set  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  village  hardware  store.  The  water 
supply  comes  from  the  driven  well  and  pres- 
sure tank  of  the  school  building.  The  total 
cost  of  house  and  fittings  was  about  $7500, 
which  came  from  the  following  sources: 
district  $3000,  State  $500,  General  Educa- 
tion Board  $3500.  Architect's  fees,  mer- 
chants' profits  contributed,  etc.,  $500. 

The  finances  of  the  house  are  naturally 
of  interest.  The  total  income  of  the  School 
Board  from  the  superintendent,  who  pays 
$240  rent,  and  from  the  teachers,  each  of 
whom  pays  $7  a  month  for  nine  months  for 
her  room,  is  $555.  Out  of  this  the  Board 
must  pay  for  coal,  extra  janitor  service, 
insurance,  repairs,  etc.,  meet  5  per  cent  in- 
terest on  $3000  of  bonds,  and  if  possible 
amortize  the  district's  indebtedness.  The , 
Board  now  estimates  that  $200  will  be  avail- 
able annually  for  this  purpose. 

What  about  the  cost  to  teachers?  During 
the  campaign  it  was  predicted  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  $30  per  month,  instead 
of  the  $22  or  $25  which  it  was  then  costing 
them.  Let  us  see  how  the  plan  is  working 
out.  The  five  teachers  are  living  coopera- 
tively with  the  teacher  of  domestic  science 
in  charge.  A  graduate  of  the  school  is  em- 
ployed as  a  maid.  She  performs  the  house- 
work, helps  with  the  cooking,  and  does  the 
general  washing.  Her  wages  are  $4.50  per 
week,  with  room  and  board.  In  addition, 
for  15  cents  a  dozen,  she  washes  and  rough 
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dries  the  personal  laundry  of  the 
teachers  who  do  the  ironing  for  them- 
selves. The  total  cost  for  the  house- 
hold for  February  was  as  follows: 

Supplies   (food,  oil,  fuel,  etc)  .$40.55 

Maid's  wages    18.00 

Electricity    1.00 

Laundry    3.00 

Rent    35.00 


$97.55 

Equally  divided  among  the  five  teach- 
ers, this  makes  the  expense  of  each  for 
four  weeks,  $19.51.  It  should  be- 
plained  that  the  stove  in  the  domestic 
science  department  is  available  for 
baking,  roasting,  etc.  An  oil  range 
is  used  in  the  teachers'  kitchen.  The  cost 
of  oil  fuel  is  included  in  the  total  for 
supplies. 

The  teachers,  two  of  them  university 
graduates,  three  with  normal  school  training, 
are  delighted  with  their  new  living  condi- 
tions. They  say  that  they  are  conscious  of 
doing  their  daily  school  work  much  better. 
Their  attitude  toward  country  teaching  has 
been  radically  modified.  On  the  open  prairie 
they  enjoy  all  the  physical  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  the  city.     They  form  a  con- 
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THE  ALBERTA  GIRLS  ALSO  PLAY  BASKET-BALL 

(Under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  at  the  right  end) 


genial  group.  "It's  like  living  in  a  sorority 
house,"  said  one  of  them.  This,  after  all, 
i^'  the  real  test  of  the  plan.  Will  the  House 
make  it  easier  to  secure  and  to  hold  the  best 
type  of  teacher?  Why,  pray,  should  well- 
trained,  self-respecting  young  women  be 
asked  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  teach  in. 
rural  schools,  when  such  sacrifices  are 
wholly  unnecessary? 

The  Teachers'  House  is  usefully  related 
to  the  school  work  in  domestic  science.  The 
girls  of  the  advanced  class  have  access  at 
times  to  the  teachers'  apartment  which  serves 
as  a  model  of  domestic  arrangements.  The 
cookery  in  the  school  classes  is  much  of  it 
done  on  a  family  scale  with  a  regular  stove. 
Only  a  part  takes  the  form  of  miniature 
exercises  carried  out  on  oil  stoves.  While 
the  teachers  do  not  agree  to  purchase  the 
whole  output  of  the  classes,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  a  large  part  of  it  is  brought  for  the  co- 
operative table  upstairs.  This  plan  reim- 
burses the  school  supply  fund,  and  gives  the 
young  cooks  a  sense  of  actuality  in  their 
work.  Future  plans  include  a  school  garden 
and  summer  canning  classes,  the  product  to 
be  purchased  for  the  teachers'  table. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  school  staff  is 
living  at  the  school  gives  the  institution  a 
more  vividly  local  character,  and  dignifies  it 
in  the  eyes  of  young  and  old.  The  "suit- 
case" rural  teacher  who  arri\'es  from  a  neigh- 
boring town  reluctantly  at  the  last  moment 
Monday  morning,  and  escapes  eagerly  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  Friday  afternoon,  is 
ordinarily  not  to  be  blamed.  At  the  same 
time  her  attitude  does  not  suggest  a  fondness 
for    country    life.       She    turns    her    pupils' 
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THE   SCHOOL  BOARD  OF   ALBERTA 
(Which   had   an   important  share   in  the   progressive   en- 
terprise   of    a    "teachers'    house") 

thoughts  toward  town  as  a  more  desirable 
place.  A  group  of  resident  teachers,  on 
the  other  hand,  living  contentedh'  in  the 
community  and  sharing  its  interests  fos- 
ters local  self-respect  and  contributes  to 
civic  loyalty.  Thus  the  Teachers'  House  not 
only  helps  the  school;  it  affects  favorably 
the  entire  district.  It  becomes  a  source  of 
suggestion  to  the  people  of  the  community, 
especially  to  the  women.  They  see  the  pos- 
sibilities of  introducing  conveniences  into 
their  own  houses;  they  learn  that  simple, 
sincere,  tasteful  furniture  and  decorations  are 
to  be  preferred  to  machine  carving,  plush 
upholstery,  and  "hand  paintings." 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  public 
provision  of  housing  for  teachers  is  no  new 
thing.  Germany  and  France,  Denmark  and, 
to  some  extent,  Norway  arid  Sweden  have 
long  furnished  dwellings  for  village  and 
rural  teachers.  Nor  is  the  plan  wholly  novel 
in  the  United  States.  Bungalows  and  cot- 
tages for  two,  three  or  four  teachers  are  com- 
mon in  the  State  of  Washington  and  in 
California.  North  Dakota  has  a  large  num- 
ber. St.  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  provides 
separate  cottages,  and  in  some  cases,  combines 
in  one  building  schoolrooms  and  living  quar- 
ters for  two  or  three  teachers.  In  many 
States  there  are  isolated  experiments.    Some- 


times old  school  buildings  are  remodeled  for 
the  purpose.  Again  a  school  board  will  rent 
a  dwelling  and  sublet  it  to  teachers.  A  pri- 
vately financed  teachers'  house  in  an  Illinois 
village  is  said  to  pay  8  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment. Most  of  these  housing  provisions, 
however,  are  made  in  connection  with  rural 
schools  either  of  the  one-room  type  or  of 
the  small,  graded  sort.  The  Alberta  House 
is  significant  for  its  city-apartment  character, 
its  proximity  to  the  school,  its  close  relation 
to  the  school  work,  its  completely  official 
nature,  its  social  as  well  as  educational  value. 

The  speakers  who  at  the  Alberta  dedica- 
tion insisted  that  the  day  had  national  im- 
portance were  not  merely  flattering  local 
pride.  They  meant  that  rural  education  is 
of  vital  concern  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
If  the  countryside  is  to  be  saved  from  tenancy 
and  its  consequences,  is  to  be  a  source 
whence  able  individuals  may  be  drawn  into 
the  service  of  all,  rural  education  must  be 
put  upon  a  level  with  urban  training.  The 
conditions  of  good  education  are:  competent, 
loyal  teachers,  expert  supervision,  proper 
housing  and  modern  equipment.  Consolida- 
tion of  rural  schools  is  solving  for  the  country 
the  last  two  problems;  the  second  is  being 
urged  with  some  success.  Many  factors  will 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  first.  Among 
these  the  teachers'  house  must  be  reckoned 
next  to  professional  training  and  adequate 
salaries.  The  dedication  at  Alberta  was  of 
national  significance.  Within  a  few  years 
the  teachers'  house  will  be  included  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  bond  issues  for  con- 
solidated rural  school  plants. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  General 
Education  Board  has  no  thought  of  making 
offers  to  a  large  number  of  districts.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  two  other 
school.  Bulletins  containing  house  plans, 
financial  statements,  reports  upon  various 
phases  of  the  experiments,  will  in  due  time  be 
published  in  large  editions  and  given  wide 
distribution.  The  Board  will  rest  content 
with  making  available  for  School  Boards  and 
the  public  trustworthy  data  concerning  the 
operation  of  a  few  teachers'  houses  in  connec- 
tion with  typical  consolidated  rural  schools. 
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THE  SUGAR  BOOM  IN  CUBA 


BY  GEORGE  F.  WORTS 


CUl  IING  THE  CANE  IN  A  SUGAR  FIELD 


FOUR  years  ago  plantation  and  mill  own- 
ers in  Cuba  were  scarcely  able  to  eke  out 
a  comfortable  existence.  Many  of  them  were 
on  the  verge  of  failure.  At  that  time  the 
world  demand  for  sugar  made  a  definite  im- 
pression on  the  Cuban  market.  In  the  years 
following,  which  prepared  the  island  for  the 
sugar  boom  of  to-day,  the  price  of  sugar  has 
mounted  gradually.  This  was  a  substantial 
rise.  It  had  none  of  the  aspects  of  an  arti- 
ficial boom.  The  result  of  the  continuous,  if 
leisurely,  climb  was  that  cane-growers  were 
coaxed  to  increase  their  yield.  They  hoped, 
with  the  Spanish  confidence  in  fate,  that 
something  would  happen  to  swell  this  irri- 
tatingly  slow  tide  of  gold. 

Then  complications  arose  in  Europe.  The 
German  beet-sugar  supply  was  cut  off.  Prices 
leaped.  Cuban  plantation  owners  were  pre- 
pared. Nearly  every  one  of  them  has  since 
become  wealthy.  Cuba  is  now  enjoying  an 
era  similar  to  that  of  the  California  gold 
rushes  in  the  late  forties,  or  the  more  recent 
oil  boom  in  Oklahoma. 

While  the  sudden  rise  and   fall   of  pros- 


perity in  a  gold-mining  community  is  caused 
by  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  metal,  Cuba's 
sugar  lands,  even  where  cultivation  without 
fertilization  has  been  carried  on  for  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  seem  inexhaustible.  The  soil  is 
one  of  the  richest  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  forced  retirement  of  Germany  as  a 
competitor  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Cuba's 
prosperity,  but  slower  forces  have  been  at 
work  for  years  and  are  even  more  vital.  The 
world  has  shamelessly  cultivated  and  pam- 
pered an  insatiable  sweet  tooth.  Sugar  used 
to  be  a  luxury.  Witness  now  the  soda-foun- 
tain and  candj^-store,  which  flourishes  one  to 
the  square  block  in  almost  every  American 
community.  America  does  not  stand  alone. 
England  and  Denmark  are  ravenous  sugar- 
eaters.  Spain  and  Italy  alone  seem  to  be 
moderate.  Since  1880  the  per  capita  sugar 
consumption  in  the  United  States  has  gone 
up  from  approximately  forty  pounds  to 
ninety.  In  thirty-six  j'ears  our  national  sugar 
consumption  has  quadrupled.  Cuba's  sugar 
production     this     year     exceeds     the     entire 
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HAULING  THE  CANE  TO  THE  SUGAR  HOUSE  BY  OX  CART 


world's  output  of  that  staple  fifty  years  ago. 
For  the  fiscal  year  of  1913-1914,  which 
was  Germany's  last  export  season  before  the 
war,  the  sugar  production  of  the  two  coun- 
tries nearly  balanced.  Germany's  sugar 
ledger  showed  a  production  of  2,674,986  tons 
of  beet  sugar,  while  Cuba  boasted  2,597,732 
tons  of  cane  sugar.  It  is  doubtful  if  Ger- 
many will  regain  for  many  years,  if  ever,  her 
prestige  as  the  greatest  sugar-growing  nation. 


With  the  influx  of  gold 
from  all  parts  of  the  world 
Cuban  plantation  values  have 
increased  enormously.  In 
many  cases  they  have  doubled 
and  trebled.  Even  in  spite 
of  the  increased  values  an 
acre  d{  good  sugar  land  will 
produce  at  present  prices 
often  more  than  the  land  it- 
self is  worth.  In  some  cases, 
the  crop  is  worth  twice  or 
three  times  as  much  as  the 
land  it  comes  from. 

One  American  bought  a 
huge  plantation  and  sugar- 
mill,  paying  an  exorbitant 
price  for  the  propertj\  Yet 
his  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
year  overbalanced  the  entire 
cost. 

Penniless  young  Cubans 
by  the  score  have  become  wealthy  in  an 
equally  surprising  fashion.  Consider  for 
a  moment  the  business  romance  of  the 
typical  young  Cuban  of  to-day.  Near- 
ly all  mills  own  large  plantations.  They 
provide  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  cane,  but  are  often  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  machinery.  In  order  to 
operate  the  mill  continuously  the  owner  re- 
sorts to  a  plan  which  is  a  faint  echo  of  feudal- 


A  SUGAR  MILL  IN  OPERATION 
(The  sugar  cane  enters  the  crusher  through  the  chute  at  the  upper  left-hand  side  of  the  picture) 
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ism.  Frequently  he  owns  great  tracts  of 
arable  land  which  have  not  been  cleared  of 
jungle  growth.  If  a  young  Cuban  in  his  em- 
ploy is  intelligent  and  honest,  he  may  lease 
the  land  to  him  at  very  low  rental,  often  for 
nothing  at  all,  and  loan  him  enough  money 
to  clear  the  tract  and  set  out  his  first  crop. 

In  return  for  this  generous  treatment  ihe 
5'oung  Cuban  delivers  his  cane  for  extraction 
to  the  mill  of  his  benefactor.  A  little  more 
than  one-tenth,  by  weight,  of  cane  is  con- 
vertible into  raw  sugar.  Of  this  yield  the 
young  Cuban  receives  half,  which  he  sells  at 
the  market  price,  while  the  mill-owner  keeps 
the  other  half  in  payment. 

Small  fortunes  have  resulted  to  the  young 
plantation  lessee  through  this  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement. Within  the  past  five  years  many 
energetic  Cubans  have  realized  as  much  as 
$250,000  on  initial  investments  of  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000,  all  of  which  was  bor- 
rowed. Most  of  these  young 
men  have  added  to  their 
wealth  by  re-leasing,  for 
large  sums,  to  corporations. 
As  a  result,  much  of  the 
money  now  invested  in  Cu- 
ban sugar  projects  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  United 
States.  When  the  sugar 
tariff  next  comes  before  Con- 
gress the  fact  that  many 
American  citizens  are  deeply 
interested  in  Cuban  sugar 
projects  will  lend  complica- 
tions to  an  issue  which,  at 
its  simplest,  has  always  been 
a  hard  problem  to  solve. 


inflation  of  land  values  has  Cuba  reflected  the 
conditions  of  our  Western  gold-rush  days. 
P^ortunes  are  being  made  in  other  mediums 
than  first-grade  sugar,  just  as  fortunes  dur- 
ing the  gold  rushes  were  made  in  other  ways 
than  the  mining  of  gold.  Second-grade  sugar, 
for  example,  is  now  made  into  alcohol  and 
shipped  to  France  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives.  Molasses,  another  by-product, 
is  sold  at  large  profit  to  rum  distilleries. 

In  fact,  all  Cuban  industries  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  activity  of  the  world's 
sugar  market,  and  hundreds  of  men,  with 
small  and  large  capital,  have  gone  in  to  make 
quick  fortunes.  The  only  cog  in  her  indus- 
trial system  which  seems  to  have  slipped  is 
the  railroad.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  sin- 
gle-track roads  were  suflicient.  But  last 
spring,  when  every  sugar-mill  on  the  island 
was  frantically  demanding  cars  for  the  ship- 
ment of  its  product  to  the  seaports,  the  rail- 
roads failed  them  miserably.  Thousands  of 
bags  of  sugar  lay  for  weeks  in  inland  store- 
houses because  of  inadequate  freight  facili- 
ties. 

Yet  the  railroads  are  not  entirely  to  blame. 
Prosperity  came  with  such  haste,  when  it  did 
come,  that  the  demands  for  freight  carriage 
nearly  doubled.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
railroads  to  rise  instantly  to  the  occasion. 
Cuban  jungles  present  no  ordinary  construc- 
tional difficulties,  and  months  were  required 
for  the  delivery  of  rolling  stock  from  the 
United  States,  whose  steel-mills  had  eyes 
glued  to  the  profitable  shrapnel  industry. 

The  demands  made  upon  the  sugar-mills 
themselves  were  met  with  greater  agility. 
The  struggling  mill-owners  did  not  lose  their 
heads  when  prosperity  arrived.  The  nja- 
jority  of  them  had  been  suffering  from  lack 
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of  proper  equipment  and  wisely  reinvested 
their  first  profits  in  better  machinery.  As  a 
result,  these  mills  will  be  able  to  extract 
sugar  from  cane  at  a  profit  when  prices  fall 
in  the  future. 

Attention  has  lately  been  turned  to  the 
electrified  mill.  American  electrical  engi- 
neers have  already  installed  nearly  thirty 
electrical  equipments  in  the  188  mills  now  in 
operation.  The  chief  advantage  of  electricity 
in  mills  is  its  dependability.  A  mill  break- 
down during  the  busy  season  costs  $6  a  min- 
ute, or  over  $8,000  a  day.  Either  with  elec- 
trical or  improved  steam  machinery,  the  mill- 
owner  is  preparing  himself  against  the  drop 
in  prices  which  will  result  when  the  war  is 
over  and  Germany  reenters  the  field. 

The  production  of  Cuban  sugar  could  be 
doubled,  according  to  experts,  without  ex- 
panding the  present  area,  if  intensive  culti- 
vation were  practised.  The  present  handi- 
cap is  a  shortage  of  labor.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  is  only  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lions, and  the  laboring  class  is  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  imposed  upon  it.  As  a  result, 
wages  have  been  raised,  and  all  manner  of 
devices  are  resorted  to  on  the  different  plan- 
tations to  keep  the  laborer  from  deserting. 

The  life  of  the  average  plantation  worker 
would  belie  the  picture  which  many  Ameri- 
cans have  drawn  in  their  imaginations.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  uneducated,  and  it  is  equally 
untrue  that  he  is  treated  as  a  slave.  He  is 
too  much  in  demand,  and  he  is  fully  aware  of 
the  fact.  As  a  result,  he  has  become  a  pam- 
pered individual.  Coupled,  with  his  igno- 
rance is  a  growing  insolent  assurance.    He  is 


quickly  moved  to  violence,  and  he  indulges 
freely  in  the  viahana  habit,  which  is  laziness 
intensified.  He  plays  the  state  lottery  twice 
a  month  with  religious  regularity.  He  steeps 
himself  in  bad  native  rum,  and  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  at  the  end  of  a  long  cane  knife, 
which  resembles  the  Mexican  machette.  In 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  which  is  still 
in  the  throes  of  pioneering,  it  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  plantation-owners  armed  with 
carbines  slung  across  their  saddles,  automatic 
rev'olvers  of  generous  caliber  protruding 
handily  from  bristling  bullet  belts,  and  long 
sheathed  knives  at  their  hips.  The  plantation 
laborer,  indeed,  is  Cuba's  most  perplexing 
problem. 

The  attitude  of  Cuban  business  men 
towards  Americans  is  increasingly  friendly. 
The  younger  generation  of  Cubans  is  receiv- 
ing education  in  American  schools  and  uni- 
versities. American  business  men  are  realiz- 
ing more  and  more  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  in  their  Cuban  deal- 
ings. The  European  war  has  acted  as  a 
cement  in  uniting  the  sympathies  of  the  two 
republics.  The  only  conceivable  result  of 
this  better  understanding  is  a  more  substan- 
tial business  relationship. 

"What  does  Cuba  expect  to  do  with  all 
of  this  money  that  has  been  pouring  into  the 
island  ?"  I  asked  one  sugar  man  in  Havana 
who  has  made  over  a  million  dollars  in  the 
past  year. 

"VVhat  will  we  do  with  it  all?"  he  re- 
peated with  a  true  Spanish  elevation  of  the 
eyebrows.  "We'll  spend  it  all  on  Broadway, 
New  York,  as  usual,  I  suppose." 


EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  A  CUBAN  SL  GAR  PLANT 
(On  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  loaded  cars  discharging  the  cane,  the  empty  cars  leaving  on  the  left) 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  CUBA 


THE  model  child  in  that  family  of  re- 
publics bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 
has  erred,  after  the  manner  of  her  wayward 
sisters.  Whenever  Mexico,  Nicaragua,' 
Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  or  Santo  Domingo  had 
been  in  the  throes  of  revolution,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  point  to  modern  Cuba  as  the  ex- 
ample of  progress  and  prosperity  by  reason 
of  orderly  government  attained  through 
Uncle  Sam's  mildly  restraining  influence. 

But  even  in  Cuba  the  Latin-American  im- 
pulse to  settle  political  differences  by  force 
has  not  been  entirely  overcome.  A  close 
Presidential  contest  in  November  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  prolonged  and  bitter  dispute,  with 
charges  of  fraud  and  demands  for  a  recount 
of  votes.  Upon  the  face  of  the  returns, 
President  Mario  G.  Menocal  (Conserva- 
tive) was  reelected,  defeating  Dr.  Alfredo 
Zayas  (Liberal).  New  elections  were  or- 
dered in  several  provinces,  but  before  they 
could  be  held  an  attempt  was  made  to  unseat 
President  Menocal  by  force. 

The  situation  was  identical  with  that 
Sk'hich  brought  an  American  intervention  in 
1906,  and  it  was  forced  by  the  same  dis- 
contented leaders.  Tomas  Estrada  Palma 
had  then  been  reelected  President  by  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  Liberal  candidate. 
Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  claimed  that  he 
had  been  defeated  by  fraud.  When  the 
losing  candidate  fails  at  the  polls,  his  fol- 
lowers create  a  disturbance  which  threatens 
destruction  of  property  and  the  downfall  of 
the  successful  candidate  through  American 
intervention.     The  method  is  simple. 

President  Menocal,  however,  proved  to 
be  of  sterner  caliber  than  had  President 
Palma.  Instead  of  pleading  for  support  from 
Washington,  he  adopted  energetic  measures 
for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  and  called 
for  volunteers. 

Meanwhile,  the  moral  support  of  the 
United  States  was  tendered  and  accepted. 
Secretary  Lansing  gave  prompt  warning  that 
"the  armed  revolt  against  the  Constitutional 
Government  of  Cuba  is  considered  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  a  lawless  and 
unconstitutional  act,  and  it  will  not  be  coun- 
tenanced." Perhaps  the  Liberals  in  Cuba 
had  expected  otherwise ;  for  the  revolution- 
ists, Madero,  Huerta,  and  Carranza,  had 
in  turn  become  President  of  Mexjco,  not  to 


mention  similar  incidents  in  various  other 
neighboring  republics. 

The  Cuban  Government's  first  intimation 
of  trouble  had  come  on  February  9,  when  a 
loyal  non-commissioned  officer  gave  informa- 
tion of  a  seditious  plot  in  the  army,  directed 
against  President  Menocal.  Actual  mutiny 
began  two  days  later,  and  on  the  third  day 
the  revolt  became  serious.  Armed  civilian 
bands  joined  in,  and  soon  one-third  of  the 
island  Avas  affected — in  the  provinces  of 
Oriente,  Camaguey,  and  Santa  Clara,  at  the 
eastern  end.  The  movement  failed,  however, 
to  enlist  real  support  either  in  the  army  or 
among  the  people;  and  from  the  beginning 
it  was  destined  to  fail. 

The  campaign  developed  slowly,  chiefly 
because  of  the  military  weakness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  republic  has  never  maintained 
a  large  army.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  pol- 
icy to  deal  with  the  smaller  bands  first;  and 
one  after  another  was  met  and  defeated.  An 
engagement  on  March  7,  in  Santa  Clara 
province,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  declared  to  have 
been  the  leader  of  the  revolution.  General 
Gomez  had  also  been  the  chief  figure  in  the 
uprising  of  1906,  which  brought  on  Ameri- 
can intervention  and  his  own  election  two 
years  later.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  dominant  though  temporarily  out  of 
power  through  factional  strife;  and  he  is 
quite  generally  considered  to  be  the  chief 
force  retarding  the  island  republic's  progress 
toward  permanent  stability. 

The  revolt  centered  at  Santiago,  where 
Major  Rigoberto  Fernandez  seized  the  city 
and  harbor.  He  claimed  to  have  5000  well- 
armed  men,  and  for  a  month  he  remained  in 
possession  of  Cuba's  second  largest  city.  Sev- 
eral hundred  American  marines  were  landed 
on  March  8,  to  protect  foreign  interests.  At 
the  same  time  the  insurrectionists  retired  to 
the  interior,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
maintaining  a  destructive  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  elections  set  for  February  had  been 
postponed  because  of  the  revolt ;  but  Presi- 
dent Menocal's  course  during  the  crisis  vastly 
strengthened  his  position,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  reelection  for  the  term  beginning 
on  May  20.  His  opponent.  Dr.  Zayas,  kept 
himself  secluded  during  the  revolution,  and 
it  is  not  known  what  part  he  played  in  it. 
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COMPULSORY  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

BY  THOMAS  H.  SIMPSON 


"/  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  form  of  social  insurance  that  is  more 
humane,  sounder  in  principle,  and  that  would  confer  a  greater  benefit  upon  large  groups  of  our 
population  and  upon  the  commonivealth  as  a  luhole  than  health  insurance."  In  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  Gov.  Samuel  W.  McCall 
used  these  words.  He  followed  them  up  with  a  recommendation  that  a  compulsory  system  be 
established.  During  the  winter  the  Massachusetts  Commission  reported  in  favor  of  such  a 
system  and  a  commission  in  California  took  similar  action.  The  following  article  traces  the 
growth  and  crystallization  of  health-insurance  sentiment  in  a  dozen  States,  as  revealed  by  the 
legislative  campaign,  and  at  the  same  time  summarizes  the  arguments  of  the  opposition — a 
vigorous  and  powerful  one. — The  Editor. 


TWO  State  commissions,  the  first  of  their 
kind  in  this  country,  one  in  California 
and  the  other  in  Massachusetts,  have  re- 
ported in  favor  of  legislation  providing  for 
compulsory  health  insurance  of  wage-earners, 
which  is  being  advocated  as  the  next  great 
step  in  social  reform  now  that  workmen's 
compensation  laws  have  been  enacted  in  most 
of  the  industrial  States.  Bills  have  been  in- 
troduced or  reintroduced  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut,  Maine,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Washington,  and  IVIissouri,  and  a 
campaign  for  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
under  way  in  California. 

In  fact,  the  movement  has  gained  such 
tnomentum  during  the  short  space  of  time 
in  which  it  has  been  under  way  that  its  chief 
sponsors  are  having  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  pow- 
erful opposition  is  developing,  based  largely 
upon  a  belief  that  compulsion  is  a  violation 
of  American  ideals  and  traditions,  that  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Germany  the  experience 
of  nations  which  have  adopted  health  insur- 
ance has  been  too  short  to  furnish  conclusive 
evidence,  and  that  available  information  as 
to  sickness,  wages,  existing  facilities  for  in- 
surance, and  other  factors  of  the  problem,  is 
inadequate  for  purposes  of  legislation. 

ECONOMIC   LOSS  CAUSED   BY  SICKNESS 

The  apparent  popularity  of  the  proposal 
rises  from  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
need   of    additional   means   to    alleviate    dis- 
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tress  among  the  workers.  There  are  never 
less  than  3,000,000  persons  ill  in  the  United 
States  at  any  one  time,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  our  30,000,000  wage-earners  each  lose 
on  account  of  sickness  an  average  of  nine 
days  in  every  year,  the  resultant  wage  loss 
alone  being  anywhere  from  $500,000,000  to 
$800,000,000  annually.  Far  more  depend- 
ency is  caused  by  sickness  than  by  accidents, 
one  study  having  shown  the  ratio  of  sickness 
to  accidents  in  dependency  cases  as  38  is  to  4. 
Sickness  is  given  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  destitution 
which  the  charity  organizations  deal  with. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  poverty  that  is  the 
primary  cause  of  sickness,  just  as  it  also  is 
the  root  of  virtually  all  other  manifestations 
of  social  disorder ;  but  there  is  no  denying 
that  thousands  of  families  in  distress  would 
have  avoided  suffering  had  their  bread- 
winners escaped  illness.  That  shorter  hours, 
hygienic  working  conditions,  and  higher 
wages  with  consequently  better  living  condi- 
tions might  have  precluded  the  illness  is  not 
the  point ;  for  under  health  insurance  sick- 
ness might  occur  and  yet  cause  no  serious 
financial  distress.  But  the  aim  of  compul- 
sory health  insurance  is  to  stimulate  preven- 
tion as  well  as  to  afiford  protection.  The 
system  used  in  Prussia,  for  example,  is  said 
to  have  produced  a  marked  increase  of 
longevity  in  the  last  two  decades,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  during  the  same  period 
deaths  from  degenerative  diseases  m  middle 
age  are  said  to  have  increased  by  40  per  cent. 
The  accuracy  of  statements  regarding  sick- 
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ness  and  mortality  rates  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  is,  however,  generally  challenged 
by  the  opponents  of  compulsory  insurance. 

ORGANIZED   EFFORTS   FOR   AND   AGAINST 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 

The  United  States  is  the  only  great  indus- 
trial nation  that  is  without  social  insurance. 
The  compulsory  form  obtains  in  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  Luxem- 
burg, Norway,  Serbia,  Russia,  Rumania,  and 
Holland,  and  a  subsidized  voluntary  system 
has  been  adopted  in  France,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  idea 
originated  in  Germany,  where  it  was  adopted 
in  1883  under  Bismarck.  England  did  not 
follow  the  example  of  other  countries  until 
1911.  The  agitation  for  its  adoption  here 
was  begun  four  years  ago  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  whose 
president,  Irving  Fisher,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  at  Yale,  recently  said  that 
Germany's  "wonderful  progress,  her  com- 
parative freedom  from  poverty,  reduction  in 
the  death  rate,  advancement  in  hygiene,  and 
the  physical  preparedness  of  her  soldiery,  are 
presumably  due  in  considerable  measure  to 
health  insurance." 

This  organization  is  still  leading  the  move- 
ment, and  now  claims  the  support — for  the 
principle,  at  least — of  members  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  particularly 
the  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Rupert  Blue ;  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine ;  the  State 
medical  societies  of  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Wisconsin ;  The  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committee ;  several  local  and  interna- 
tional labor  unions ;  the  State  labor  federa- 
tions of  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  and  many 
individual  labor  leaders  and  employers. 
1  nere  have  been  some  retractions,  however, 
and  among  labor  leaders  a  sharp  difference 
of  opinion  is  emphasized  by  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Socialists,  and  some  other  radicals,  point  to 
the  mfluence  of  health  insurance  in  the 
growth  of  the  Socialist  and  trade-union 
movements  in  Europe,  seeing  in  its  applica- 
tion here  a  means  of  quickening  the  collective 
spirit  among  the  wage-earners,  of  whom  little 
more  than  10  per  cent,  are  as  yet  organized. 

EMPLOYERS,     EMPLOYEES,     AND    THE     STATE 
JOINTLY  RESPONSIBLE 

Practically  all  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  framed  in  accordance  with  a  general 
standard   which   provides    for   joint   support 


of  the  insurance  funds  by  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  State,  the  inclusion  so  far 
as  practicable  of  all  workers  earning  $100  a 
month  or  less,  with  a  supplementary  volun- 
tary fund  for  certain  others,  joint  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  by  employer  and  employee 
under  State  supervision,  the  payment  of  sick- 
ness benefits  for  a  maximum  period  of 
twenty-six  weeks  in  a  year,  maternity  and 
funeral  benefits,  and  provision  of  medical 
attendance,  nursing,  hospital  care,  and  sup- 
plies up  to  a  certain  amount.  Elaborate 
provisions  are  made  for  freedom  of  choice 
of  physician  by  the  insured,  fixing  of  premi- 
um rates,  settlement  of  administrative  dis- 
putes, and  so  forth. 

COMPULSION    PROPOSED   IN    CALIFORNIA 

The  accepted  standards  have  been  fol- 
lowed closely  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
California  commission,  which  reported  unani- 
mously to  the  legislature: 

In  order  to  meet  the  problems  of  destitution 
due  to  sickness,  and  in  order  to  make  liealth 
insurance  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  broad  move- 
ment for  the  conservation  of  public  health,  any 
legislation  on  this  subject  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  provide  (a)  for  a  compulsory 
system  for  the  conducting  of  the  insurance  by 
non-profit  making  insurance  carriers;  (b)  for  a 
thoroughly  adequate  provision  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  sick,  and  (c)  for  contributions 
from  the  insured,  from  industry  and  from  the 
State. 

The  California  commission  thinks  the 
compulsory  feature  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  improvident  and  such  others  as  might 
not  insure  voluntarily. 

ADVOCATED  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Massachusetts  commission,  appointed 
by  Governor  McCall,  whose  inaugural  ad- 
dress urged  the  legislature  to  enact  com- 
pulsory health  insurance,  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  principle,  but  divided  on  methods 
of  application,  some  holding  that  the  cost 
should  be  borne  entirely  by  the  employers, 
others  desiring  to  place  the  whole  burden 
on  the  State.  The  major  report,  signed  by 
four  of  the  nine  members,  agrees,  however, 
with  the  conclusions  reached  independently 
by  the  California  commission.  It  recom- 
mends the  compulsory  form,  supported  two- 
fifths  by  the  employer,  two-fifths  by  the 
worker,  and  one-fifth  by  the  State,  with  pri- 
vate Stock  insurance  companies  operating  for 
profit  excluded  from  the  field. 

The  statistics  on  poverty,  wages,  sickness, 
and  existing  insurance  agencies,  and  the  in- 
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formation  relating  to  European  practise  from 
which  these  commissions  necessarilj^  made 
their  studies  is  challenged  by  opponents  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  as  inadequate 
and  misleading.  Since  the  Massachusetts 
report  was  delivered  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration and  the  spokesmen  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  entered  a  plea  for 
a  scientific  investigation  of  the  w^hole  subject 
by  a  national  commission  of  experts  before 
any  legislation  is  enacted.  A  bill  providing 
for  a  federal  commission,  but  to  study  un- 
employment as  well  as  sickness  insurance, 
already  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Mejer  London,  the  Socialist  Representative 
from  New^  York. 

OBJECTION  a  URGED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  CIVIC 
FEDERATION     . 

Typical  of  the  legislation  which  is  being 
considered  throughout  the  country  is  a  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  by  Senator  Ogden  Mills.  This 
measure  has  been  riddled  with  objections  in 
a  memorandum  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
legislators  by  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
The  assertion  is  made  that  the  scheme  would 
develop  class  distinction  by  stigmatizing  earn- 
ers of  $100  a  month  or  less  as  subjects  for 
State  help ;  that  the  industrious  and  temper- 
ate would  be  grouped  with  the  incompetent 
and  dissolute,  that  certain  classes  of  workers 
would  be  unfairly  excluded,  that  temporary 
unemployment  might  cause  a  man  to  lose  his 
contribution  to  the  insurance  fund,  that  the 
cost  to  the  State  would  be  millions  in  excess 
of  the  proposed  appropriation,  that  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  would  be  complicated 
and  infeasible,  that  disease  prevention  is 
made  a  secondary  consideration,  and  that 
there  are  numerous  other  serious  defects  in 
the  measure. 

The  Civic  Federation,  which  comprises 
representative  employers,  wage-earners,  and 
disinterested  citizens,  sent  a  committee  of 
experts  to  study  health  insurance  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  preliminary  report  was  ad- 
verse. Its  social  insurance  department, 
headed  by  Warren  S.  Stone,  chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, has  now  issued  a  resolution  denounc- 
ing as  false  the  statement  that  the  social 
progress  of  Germany  and  other  European 
countries  where  health  insurance  obtains  has 
been  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States 
and  asserting  on  the  contrary  that  much 
greater  progress  has  been  made  here  during 
the  last  quarter-century. 


Proof  of  the  superior  condition  of  Amer- 
ican wage-earners  is  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  our  general  death  rate  is  the  lowest  on 
record,  that  during  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent, 
in  the  death  rate  of  New  York  City,  as 
against  28  per  cent,  in  Berlin,  and  44  per 
cent,  in  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis  death 
rate  in  New  York,  as  against  37  per  cent, 
in  Berlin.  In  view  of  the  obvious  relation 
of  the  general  death  rate  to  the  condition 
of  the  population,  says  the  resolution,  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  therefore  h  unnec- 
essary in  the  United  States;  it  would  impose 
a  needless  economic  burden  upon  emploj'ers, 
workers,  and  the  State ;  it  would  also  bring 
about  undesirable  enlargement  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  State,  and  would  operate  to 
the  disadvantage,  of  preventive  medical  and 
sanitary  practise.  Moreover,  it  is  believed 
that  existing  voluntary  agencies  are  capable 
of  meeting  the  gradually  increasing  demand 
for  protection,  but  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation they  would  be  wiped  out. 

HEALTH    INSURANCE   NO   PANACEA 

'Taternalistic,"  "undemocratic,"  and  "un- 
American"  are  characterizations  applied  to 
compulsory  health  insurance  by  Samuel 
Gompers,  Hugh  Frayne,  Dr.  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  statistician  of  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Company;  A.  Parker  Nevin,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  other  leading  opponents  of 
it.  Mr.  Gompers  fears  abatement  of  the 
struggle  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
better  conditions ;  and  he  foresees  the  develop- 
ment of  a  huge  bureaucracy,  perpetuation  of 
class  feeling,  and  weakening  of  moral  and 
political  independence  of  the  workers.  He 
is  obviously  correct  when  he  says  that  social 
insurance  does  not  present  a  fundamental 
remedy  for  poverty,  but  only  provides  a 
means  of  tiding  over  emergencies.  For  that 
matter,  its  proponents  admit  it  is  no  panacea. 
The  question  is,  would  it  afford  actual  relief 
without  checking  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
people  toward  complete  economic  and  polit- 
ical freedom,  which  is,  of  course,  the  ultimate 
goal  of  democracy.  Its  advocates  say,  yes, 
and  poirit  to  Europe  for  evidence  of  the  bene- 
fits it  would  confer.  Its  opponents  say,  no; 
that  European  conditions  under  health  in- 
surance are  worse  than  ours  without  it. 

Possibly  a  national  commission  of  investi- 
gation, properly  constituted  and  given  ample 
time  and  means,  could  resolve  the  doubts  of 
both  sides. 
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THE  NEW  RUSSIA 


NINE  years  ago  Herman  Bernstein  asked 
Professor  Paul  Milyukoff  this  question: 
"Do  you  regard  fresh  outbreaks  in  Russia 
as  improbable  in  the  near  future?" 

This  was  the  answer  given  at  that  time 
by  the  man  who,  as  leader  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democratic  party  in  the  Duma,  has 
been  the  central  figure  of  the  events  of  the 
past  month  in  Petrograd: 

"With  this  government  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  violent  outbreaks  will  occur  soon  or  not. 
This  government  always  misses  its  opportunities. 
It  is  never  in  time.  It  makes  half  concessions 
when  it  is  too  late.  But  whatever  political  course 
the  events  may  take,  Russia  will  henceforth  re- 
main democratic  in  its  social  makeup.  The  old 
government  is  now  undergoing  a  process  of 
dissolution." 

At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Bernstein 
asked  the  same  question  in  the  course  of  an 
interview  with  the  late  Premier  Witte,  and 
received  the  following  reply: 

"Russia  is  great  and  powerful,  notwithstanding 
her  weaknesses,  and  I  think  she  will  become 
greater  than  she  ever  was.  A  country  that  is  re- 
covering from  such  a  horrible,  disgraceful,  stupid, 
criminal  war  as  the  Russo-Japanese  war  is  a 
country  with  a  future.  There  will  be  outbreaks 
from  time  to  time.  At  times  the  waves  of  discon- 
tent will  rise  mountain  high  and  then  will  sink 
again.  For  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  a 
periodic  rising  and  falling  of  the  waves.  But 
that  indicates  life.  A  smooth  surface  would  be  a 
sign  of  death.  I  cannot  say  definitely  when  the 
new  bright  era  will  dawn  in  Russia.  Nor  can  I 
say  that  it  will  be  during  my  lifetime.  Perhaps 
in  fifteen  years.  Perhaps  in  five  years.  Perhaps 
even  still  sooner." 

Referring  to  these  predictions,  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  he  contributes  to  the  New  York 
Sun  for  March  18,  Mr.  Bernstein  reminds 
us  that  during  the  intervening  nine  years 
the  Russian  Government,  having  curbed  the 
liberal  and  revolutionary  forces  for  the  time 
being,  caused  the  executions  of  many  persons 
for  crimes  which  in  civilized  countries  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  short  terms, 
while  the  prisons  were  overcrowded  and  tens 
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of  thousands  of  innocent  people  were  exiled 
without  trial. 

When  the  war  broke  out  Russia  was  un- 
prepared, although  some  of  the  officials  said 
otherwise,  but  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
opened  by  military  reverses  to  the  incom- 
petency, indifference,  and  corruption  in  offi- 
cial circles.  Before  the  war  the  liberal  and 
radical  elements  in  the  country  had  always 
been  ready  to  embarrass  the  government  in 
every  way  possible,  but  after  hostilities  be- 
gan they  became  unified  and  made  every 
effort  to  save  the  nation. 

It  is  now  known  that  their  sacrifices  were 
largely  nullified  by  the  machinations  of  the 
reactionary  forces,  which  secretly  negotiated 
for  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  It  was 
only  after  the  order  had  been  issued  to  dis- 
solve the  Duma  that  the  Liberals  decided  to 
act  quickly  and  drastically.  In  the  revolu- 
tion of  March  the  real  leaders  of  the  Russian 
people  finally  triumphed: 

The  struggle  between  the  two  Russias,  the 
Russia  of  the  Czar  and  his  reactionary  supporters, 
and  the  Russia  of  the  people,  has  culminated  in 
a  triumph  not  only  for  the  democracy  of  Russia, 
but  for  the  whole  world. 

Until  now  there  were  two  Russias,  two  entirely 
different  Russias,  with  different  hopes,  aspirations, 
achievements  and  claims  to  the  attention  of  the 
world.  There  was  the  Russia  that  made  treaties 
with  other  nations,  that  sent  diplomats  abroad 
and  received  diplomats  at  home,  that  employed 
the  army  to  crush  the  people,  that  built  prisons 
instead  of  schools,  that  banished  the  best  sons 
and  daughters  of  Russia  to  Siberia,  and  that  in- 
cited, organized,  and  participated  in  massacres 
of  Jews  and  other  oppressed  nationalities  within 
the  Russian  Empire. 

That  Russia  has  now  been  overturned  by  the 
other  Russia,  which  gave  to  the  world  Tolstoy, 
Turgenev,  Metchnikov,  Antogolsky,  Rubinstein, 
Tchaikowsky,  Solovyov,  and  countless  other  great 
liberals  such  as  Milyukov,  Petrunkevitch,  Vinaver, 
Roditzchev,  which  produced  martyrs,  which 
wanted  schools  instead  of  prisons,  which  fought 
for  liberty,  for  the  opportunity  of  development 
and  independence,  which  sent  real  ambassadors 
to  the  other  nations  through  the  literature,  the 
art  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  created  within  the 
Russian  people. 
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THE  DEFENSE  OF  NEW  YORK 


THE  strength  of  New 
York  City's  defenses  is 
a  matter  of  the  keenest  in- 
terest to  the  whole  country, 
not  merely  because  New 
York  is  the  nation's  commer- 
cial metropolis,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  virtually  the  key 
to  the  national  storehouse  of 
defensive  materials.  Within 
a  i:adius  of  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  lie  great  coal  de- 
posits, corresponding  with 
those  in  Ea.itern  France  tak- 
en by  Germany  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  groups 
of  steel  plants,  gun  factories, 
powder  mills,  oil  works,  and 
many  other  elements  of  de- 
fensive strength.  An  enemy 
that  could  take  and  hold  New  York  City 
could  dominate  for  the  time  being  the  whole 
country. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert G.  Skerrett,  asks  and  answers  the  ques- 
tions: What  is  the  present  state  of  New 
York's  defenses?     In  what  do  they  consist? 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
according  to  international  law  New  York  is 
technically  a  fortified  city,  and  as  such  is 
properly  open  to  bombardment.  This  is  be- 
cause the  military  authorities  have  placed  at 
strategic  points  along  the  shore  approaches 
great  rifles  and  batteries  of  hidden  mortars 
which  have  a  range  over  wide  areas  of  near 
and  distant  Avaters.  When  these  guns  and 
batteries  were  first  placed  in  position  it  was 
planned  that  they  would  hold  the  enemy  so 
far  off  that  none  of  his  projectiles  could  fall 
within  the  city's  limits.  This  calculation, 
however,  has  been  wholly  upset  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  range  of  battleship  fire.  The 
only  thing  that  would  now  prevent  a  bom- 
bardment from  the  shore  would  be  the  inter- 
vention of  our  own  fleet. 

This  leads  IVIr.  Skerrett  to  consider  the 
practical  question  whether  our  navy  could 
intercept  a  determined  enemy  and  prevent 
him  from  getting  within  striking  distance  of 
New  York.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  to-day  we 
have  thirteen  dreadnoughts,  one  pre-dread- 
nought,  and  two  armored  cruisers.  Then 
there  are  battleships  and  armored  cruisers 
constituting  the  reserve  force  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,     numbering     in     all     nineteen     ships. 


Among  these  ships,  however,  many  are  out- 
of-date  and  incapable  of  doing  more  than 
constituting  a  second  line  of  defense  and  at 
the  present  time  there  are  not  enough  men 
available  to  man  them.  Mr.  Skerrett  thinks 
it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  a  third  of 
this  reserve  force  would  be  able  to  render  a 
good  account  of  itself  in  an  engagement  with 
swift  battlecraft  of  the  up-to-date  sort. 

We  have  with  the  active  fleet  fifty  de- 
stroyers in  the  Atlantic,  and  none  in  re- 
serve to  make  up  for  losses  or  break-downs. 
Thus,  in  case  of  hostilities,  our  battle  fleet 
would  be  hampered  in  maintaining  an  effec- 
tive screen,  or  in  dealing  promptly  and  vig- 
orously with  enemy  submarines.  As  to  the 
latter  class  of  vessels  our  force  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  is  composed  of  twenty-three 
craft,  six  of  which  are  stationed  in  the  Canal 
Zone ;  three  others  are  assigned  to  experi- 
mental work  and  are  not  considered  effective 
military  units.  This  leaves  immediately 
available    but    fourteen    submarines    for   the 
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defense  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  a  total 
stretch  of  2435  nautical  miles.  It  is  said 
that  Germany  has  one  submarine  for  every 
two  miles  of  her  North  Sea  coast,  and  so  has 
been  able  to  safeguard  her  shores  against 
Great  Britain's  vastly  superior  sea  strength. 

Suppose  now  that  a  European  power  at 
war  with  the  United  States  should  decide 
to  risk  sending  an  army  of  invasion  100,000 
strong.  Such  a  situation  has,  in  fact,  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Navy  Department  as  one 
of  its  "problems."  Assuming  the  enemy's 
fleet  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  our  own, 
it  was  found  that  their  battle-cruisers  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  reducing  our  scouting 
line  by  more  than  one-half  in  the  first  attack, 
because  the  enemy's  battle-cruisers  had  more 
speed  than  any  of  our  cruisers,  and  also  had 
very  much  more  powerful  batteries.  Having 
driven  our  scouts  in  on  our  main  body,  the 
enemy  knew  exactly  where  our  heavy  ships 
were  located  and  was  able  to  land  his  troops 
from  the  transport  ships.  This  outcome  of  a 
problem  in  naval  strategy  was  reported  about 
a  year  ago  to  some  inquiring  Congressmen 
by  Rear-Admiral  Sims.  It  would  seem  that 
our  navy's  lack  of  proper  scouting  craft 
makes  it  possible  for  a  powerful  foe  to  elude 
our  main  battle  fleet,  while  luring  it  away 
from  the  point  chosen  for  the  landing  of  an 
invading  army.  If,  then.  New  York  should 
be  the  enemy's  objective  what  may  be  counted 
on  as  a  means  of  defense? 

As  already  explained,  an  enemy's  fleet 
does  not  have  to  be  exposed  to  the  sweep  of 


our  12-inch  rifles  and  mortars  mounted  at 
Sandy  Hook  or  Forts  Wadsworth  and  Ham- 
ilton at  the  Narrows,  but  by  taking  station  in 
the  deep  water  south  of  Rockaway  Beach  it 
might  destroy  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  the 
oil  works  at  Bayonne,  or  bombard  a  large 
section  of  the  city  without  fear  of  injury 
from  any  of  our  sea-coast  batteries. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  build  and  mount 
the  14-inch  and  16-inch  guns  now  required 
to  hold  of^  an  enemy  from  New  York  Bay, 
but  several  smaller  pieces  have  been  placed 
at  Rockaway  Beach. 

The  eastern  approach  to  Long  Island 
Sound  remains  to  be  considered.  There,  too, 
it  has  been  the  intention  to  place  16-inch 
guns  in  a  heavily  armored  turret,  but  the 
plans  are  not  yet  finished.  A  hostile  army 
could  be  landed  inside  of  Monta,uk  Point  and 
from  there  the  Long  Island  Railroad  would 
furnish  a  comparatively  easy  path  of  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  which  might  soon  be 
brought  under  the  fire  of  siege  guns.  In 
that  event  the  only  chance  to  block  the 
enemy  would  be  to  meet  him  as  far  from  the 
city  as  possible,  and  to  interpose  an  equal 
if  not  larger  force.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
cover  a  front  extending  from  the  north 
shore  of  the  island  to  the  Atlantic  side.  As 
to  transport  service,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  available  in  Greater  New  York 
enough  automobiles  and  auto  trucks  to  move 
150,000  fighting  men  in  a  short  time.  This 
kind  of  transport  might  be  greatly  needed  in 
checking  an  enemy's  advance  on  Long  Island. 


SHALL  THE  COURSE  AT  WEST  POINT 

BE  CHANGED  ? 


PERHAPS  no  officer  of  the  army  is  better 
qualified  by  experience  and  observation 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  training  given 
to  American  army  officers  than  Major- 
General  J.  P.  Sanger,  retired,  who  has  served 
for  many  years  on  inspection  duty  and  has 
had  opportunities  to  observe  the  armies  of 
foreign  countries. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service 
Institution  for  January-February,  General 
Sanger  addresses  himself  to  the  question, 
"Shall  the  Curriculum  of  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy  Be  Changed  as  a  Neces- 
sary Preparation  for  War?"  In  an  intro- 
ductory statement  which  summarizes  the 
history    of    West    Point,     General    Sanger 


shows  that  when  the  academy  was  first 
opened  there  was  ample  reason  for  giving 
special  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the 
other  sciences,  as  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  that  period  (the  early  decades  of  the  19th 
century)  were  few  and  the  instruction  given 
in  them  was  chiefly  limited  to  Latin,  Greek, 
and  the  other  subjects  of  what  was  called 
a  classical  education.  Young  men  entering 
the  army  could  not  be  prepared  in  these 
schools  to  take  up  the  study  of  civil  and 
military  engineering  and  the  science  of  ar- 
tillery. The  academies  and  grammar  schools 
of  that  time  were  the  feeders  of  the  literary 
colleges  and  their  instruction  was  naturally 
based  on  college  requirements,  chiefly  Latin 
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and  Greek.  These  facts  doubtless  account 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
so-called  academic  department  at  West  Point. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  justification  in 
the  beginning,  the  educational  situation 
throughout  the  country  has  wholly  changed 
during  the  115  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  academy's  doors  were  opened  for  the 
education  of  American  army  officers.  If  an 
academic  department  is  to  be  kept  up  as  a 
part  of  the  West  Point  system  of  training 
some  other  reasons  must  be  sought. 

Turning  to  the  records  of  the  academy, 
General  Sanger  finds  that  for  many  years  the 
institution  has  furnished  less  than  one-third 
of  our  regular  army  officers.  The  academy 
has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  able  to  fill  existing 
vacancies  in  the  army  register,  and  there  has 
been  a  marked  disparity  between  the  number 
of  candidates  appointed,  the  number  ad- 
mitted, and  the  number  of  cadets  graduated. 
For  this  situation  two  causes  have  been  as- 
signed— the  method  of  appointing  candidates 
and  the  failures  in  the  academic  department. 
General  Sanger  proposes  that  the  system  of 
appointment  be  changed  so  that  the  academy 
shall  be  open  to  all  young  men  who  wish  to 
adopt  the  military  profession  and  can  satisfy 
the  prescribed  examination,  and  have  no  ulte- 
rior object  in  entering  the  academy.  Under 
this  plan  the  candidates  would  be  apportioned 
to  States  and  Territories  according  to  the 
male  population.  The  anaual  entrance  ex- 
aminations would  be  competitive,  the  candi- 
dates ranking  highest  in  order  of  merit  filling 
the  vacancies.  The  appointments  would  no 
longer  be  made  on  the  recommendations  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  or  other  officials  of 
the  Government. 


It  appears  that  of  the  3816  candidates  ad- 
mitted who  did  not  graduate  during  the  years 
1838-1915,  about  3000  failed  in  the  academic 
department,  and  about  600  more  were  turned 
back.  The  records  show  but  few  failures  in 
the  department  of  tactics,  in  which  the  cadets 
receive  nearly  all  their  military  training.  It 
is  charged  by  General  Sanger  that  the  aca- 
demic department  has  always  been  autocratic 
and  inflexible  in  its  demands  on  cadets,  re- 
jecting those  who  fail  in  the  academic  course, 
no  matter  how  proficient  they  may  be  in  the 
department  of  tactics. 

Inasmuch  as  the  courses  now  offered  by 
our  universities,  colleges,  and  technical 
schools  seem  ample  to  provide  the  general 
education  needed  by  army  officers,  General 
Sanger  would  change  West  Point's  curricu- 
lum by  abolishing  as  much  of  the  academic 
course  as  pertains  to  the  exact  sciences,  lan- 
guages, history,  English,  etc.,  transferring  the 
Department  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineer- 
ing to  the  Engineers  School  at  Washington, 
and  the  Department  of  Ordnance  and  Gun- 
nery to  the  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort 
Monroe.  The  course  of  instruction  at  West 
Point  would  then  embrace  the  Department 
of  Tactics,  the  Department  of  Field  Fortifi- 
cations in  the  Art  of  War,  the  Department 
of  Law,  the  Department  of  Hygiene,  and  the 
Department  of  Military  Engineering,  Signal- 
ing, and  Telegraphy. 

These  changes  would  reduce  the  four-year 
course  at  the  academy  to  two  years,  thus  dou- 
bling the  number  of  graduates  (making  it 
sufficient  for  an  army  of  300,000)  without 
adding  another  cadet  to  the  number  now 
authorized  or  increasing  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. 
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POLISH  INDEPENDENCE  BY  THE  GRACE 

OF  THE  TEUTONS 


THAT  the  war  maj'  be  prolonged  not 
only  through  incapacity  in  the  war 
offices  of  the  Allies,  but  also  through  the 
stupidity  of  their  governments, — is  evident 
from  an  article  written  for  the  Polish  Dzien- 
nik  Zwiazkowy  (Alliance  Daily)  of  Chicago 
by  the  well-known  Polish  philosopher,  Pro- 
fessor Vincent  Lutoslawski,  who  is  living 
at  present  in  Switzerland. 

This  writer  says  that  the  German-Aus- 
trian proclamation  of  November  5,  1916, 
establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  out  of 
the  part  of  Poland  the  Teutons  have  seized 
from  Russia  in  the  present  war,  is  in  fact 
very  joyous  news  for  the  Poles,  though  they 
cannot  take  it  seriously ;  for  it  proves  above 
all  the  weakness  of  the  Germans,  who  are 
masking  this  weakness  very  awkwardly  by 
simulating  magnanimity  towards  the  Poles, 
whereas  if  they  felt  themselves  to  be  strong, 
they  would  not  give  the  Poles  even  so  clipped 
and  vague  an  independence..  But  this  Ger- 
man-Austrian proclamation  is  also  a  plain 
indication  for  the  Western  Allies  that  they 
cannot  offer  the  Poles  less  than  the  foes  of 
civilization  grant  them.  This;  however,  the 
Allies  have  hitherto  not  understood ;  in  com- 
mon with  the  Russians,  they  revive  the  ob- 
solete and  broken  promises  of  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  of  more  than  two  years  ago ;  while 
even  if  those  promises  had  not  been  openly 
violated  by  Count  Bobrinski  in  Galicia,  they 
are  to-day  entirely  obsolete  and  have  no  value. 

The  Germans,  says  Professor  Lutoslawski, 
have  given  recognition  to  this  Polish  claim 
that  Poland  ought  to  be  an  independent  state. 
It  is  true  that  this  was  granted  in  the  form  of 
a  promise  possibly  intended  merely  as  a  means 
for  recruiting  an  army  in  Poland,  but,  hav- 
ing gone  so  far,  the  Germans  will  have  to 
create  at  least  the  semblance  of  an  indepen- 
dent state  before  they  can  gain  their  military 
aim.  Yet  this  writer  points  out  that  a  Polish 
army  under  a  Polish  government  would  be  a 
menace  to  the  Germans,  for  such  an  army 
might  turn  against  them  if  the  Entente  Allies 
should  grant  Poland,  in  place  of  the  counter- 
feit German  independence,  a  true  independ- 
ence consistent  with  Polish  tradition. 

There  are  three  elements  of  deceit,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Lutoslawski,  in  the  German 
overtures  to  Poland :  ( 1 )  Poland  is  pro- 
claimed independent,  while  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Provinces  of  Posen  and  East  and  West 


THE    LIliEKTV    OF    POLAND 
Kaiser:      "Behold,   you   are   free!  !  !      The   only   con- 
dition is  that  you  must  die   for  me!  I  !" 

From    Compana    de    Gracia    (Barcelona) 

Prussia  do  not  belong  to  Poland;  (2)  the 
independence  that  would  be  enjoyed  under 
German  overlordship  would  not  be  true  in- 
dependence from  a  Polish  viewpoint,  since 
the  Germans  themselves  do  not  have  such 
independence;  (3)  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  Polish  state  are  not  defined. 

While  this  writer  concludes  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  be  bitterly  disappointed  in  their 
hope  of  recruiting  soldiers  in  a  visionary 
state  having  neither  definite  boundaries,  a 
rational  unity,  nor  an  independent  govern- 
ment, he  insists  that  the  Allies  also  will  be 
disappointed  if  they  think  that  after  this 
German  proclamation  they  can  entice  the 
Poles  by  the  hope  of  union  without  inde- 
pendence. 

More  important  than  independence  is  unity; 
but  if  the  German  grants  independence,  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  cannot  remain 
behind  him.  It  was  possible  to  wage  war  with 
the  flaunt  of  Polish  union  while  there  was  no 
project  of  Polish  independence,  but  the  slogan  of 
independence,  once  thrown,  will  not  let  itself  be 
recalled.  From  this  it  issues  that  the  Allies,  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  alienate  the  Poles  from  them, 
should  likewise  grant  them  independence — but 
without  the  German  deceptions.     Therefore,  first 
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of  all,  the  independence  of  entire  Poland — the 
same  that  was  abolished  by  the  partitions.  Sec- 
ondly, a  real  independence — a  Poland  without  the 
tutelage  of  the  Germans  or  of  anyone  else,  and 
with  her  own  army  and  her  own  government.  In 
the  third  place,  this  independence  should  be  guar- 
anteed not  by  the  Germans,  doomed  to  impotence 
and  ruin,  but  by  the  victorious  Western  Allies. 
Finally,  the  boundaries  of  the  Polish  State  ought 
once  for  all  to  be  marked — at  least  such  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  the  partitions,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  East  Prussia  and  Silesia,  taken  from  us  in 
days  of  old. 

Such  an  independent  Poland  would  con- 
stitute protection  for  weaker  neighbors  like 
the  Bohemians,  Rumanians,  Letts,  Esths, 
Finns,  and  even  the  Serbs. 

For  the  very  reason  that  even  the  phantom  of 
the  counterfeit  independence  resembles  the  greatly 
longed-for   reality,  it  is  not  worth   while  for   us 


to  protest  against  these  German  proclamations, 
but  we  should  demand  that  the  slogan  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland  enunciated  in  those  procla- 
mations should  be  recognized  universally.  Let  us 
lay  stress  on  this,  that  even  the  Germans  have 
recognized  our  right  to  independence,  and  let  us 
unanimously  demand  that  that  right  shall  be  sat- 
isfied. 

In  conclusion  this  writer  asserts  that  the 
Poles  will  not  give  Germany  soldiers  until 
thej^  have  a  national  government.  When 
once  that  condition  is  fulfilled  the  Poles  may 
accept  from  Germany  material  aid  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  national  army,  but  with 
reservation  of  their  right  as  to  the  disposal 
of  that  army.  "When  this  army  shall  be 
ready  for  battle,  then  only  will  it  be  decided 
against  which  foe  it  may  be  used  most 
effectively." 


SCANDINAVIAN  VIEWS  OF  THE  WAR 


PROFESSOR  RUDOLPH  KJELLEN, 
of  the  University  of  Upsala,  has  just 
published  two  books  upon  the  war  which  are 
attracting  attention  abroad.  These  works, 
"The  Great  Powers  of  the  Present  Time" 
and  "Political  Problems  of  the  World  War," 
represent  an  attempt  to  study  the  origins  of 
the  war  from  the  philosophical  and  objective 
point  of  view  befitting  a  scholar  and  a 
neutral. 

Mr.  Kjellen  compares  the  European  crisis 
of  affairs  to  "a  geologic  cataclysm,"  and  in 
seeking  to  elucidate  its  remoter  and  profound- 
er  causes  he  says: 

The  problem  is  extended  and  complex;  it  com- 
prises, indeed,  several  problems  intricately 
united:  the  geo-historic  problem;  the  national 
problem,  often  mingled  with  that  of  race;  the 
social-political  problem,  which  consists  in  deter- 
mining to  what  extent  the  internal  policy  of  a 
country  has  been  able  to  influence  its  external 
policy;  and  the  economic  problem — without  doubt 
the  most  imperious  and  that  which  apparently 
dominates  them  all. 

In  developing  his  mgenious  theories  the 
learned  professor  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
contemporaneous  history,  his  only  fault 
being,  according  to  the  Swiss  magazine  La 
Bibliotheque  Universelle  (Lausanne)  from 
which  we  quote,  too  complaisant  an  accept- 
ance of  the  theses  of  the  majority  of  German 
publicists: 

A  great  admirer  of  German  power,  he  affirms 
that  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  em- 
pire are  the  most  liberal  and  most  democratic  in 


the  world ;  that,  in  contradiction  to  that  which 
her  enemies  affirm,  it  is  Germany  who,  in  the 
present  struggle,  represents  the  true  ideas  of 
progress,  of  high  culture,  and  of  liberty;  that  it  is 
upon  her,  in  short,  because  of  her  political  and 
social  structure,  her  economic  and  intellectual  po- 
sition, that  the  political  task  of  the  future  de- 
volves— that  of  knowing  how  "to  realize  in  the 
development  of  humanity  the  synthesis  of  the 
ideas  of  the  State  and  of  the  Will  of  the  People." 

The  saine  article  expresses  surprise  at  the 
attitude  of  another  Scandinavian  writer,  the 
well-known    Danish   critic,   Georg   Brandes: 

Apropos  of  his  polemics  with  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau,  he  has  developed  Nietzsche's  paradox  of 
"the  morality  of  the  necessary  safety,"  supple- 
mented by  considerations  a  la  Bernhardi.  He,  too, 
refuses  to  admit  that  in  this  'collective  madness" 
the  wrong  can  be  all  on  one  side,  and  thus  writes 
to  the  director  of  L'Homme  Enchdine  (Clemen- 
ceau's  journal)  : 

"It  scarcely  astonishes  me  that  there  should  be 
people  stupid  enough  to  accept  without  examina- 
tion the  worst  libels  [bourdes]  ;  but  that  you,  of  a 
critical  mind,  a  free,  clear  brain  which  has  al- 
ways fought  the  good  fight  against  stupidity,  you 
who  plume  yourself  on  having  contempt  for  men, 
should  now  join  the  chorus  of  madmen — this 
passes  my  understanding."  And,  uniting  at  this 
point  with  his  learned  confrere  of  Upsala, 
Brandes  concludes:  "Whether  you  will  or  no,  this 
war,  like  nearly  all  the  great  wars,  is  an  econ- 
omic war.  Naturally  none  of  the  belligerents 
will  acknowledge  this.  It  is  more  convenient  to 
mask  the  appetites  under  the  beauteous  name  of 
liberty.     Is  not  each  of  them  fighting  for  liberty? 

"Russia,  the  classic  land  of  despotism,  is  fight- 
ing for  liberty,  just  as  Germany,  the  land  of  cor- 
poralism  and  of  the  election  of  country  squires, 
is  doing;  just  like  England,  who  has  never  had 
any  object  except  to  preserve  her   industrial   su- 
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periority  in  the  world;  just  like  France  also,  who 
of  late  years  has  considerably  increased  her  col- 
onial empire, 

"The  truth  is  that  each  of  these  powers  is 
fighting  for  economic  supremacy.  And  see  what 
happens:  Each  claims  to  be  the  champion  of  a 
superior  civilization  and  makes  use  of  the  same 
arguments.  What  has  been  left  unwritten  regard- 
ing the  atrocities  committed  by  each  people?  Do 
you  believe  in  these  atrocities?  As  for  me  I  do 
not  believe  a  single  word,  or  rather  I  believe 
them  all !  Man  unchained  is  a  beast  so  strange 
that  he  is  capable  of  anything. 

"I  believe  that  when  one  takes  arms  in  hand 
he  thinks   of  nothing  but  to   destroy,   to   burn,  to 


assassinate.  How  can  mankind  support  war? 
After  each  human  butchery  the  peoples  console 
themselves  by  saying  that  this  butchery  will  be 
the  last.  They  said  after  the  war  of  1870:  This 
will  be  the  last  war  in  Europe.  What  stupidity 
it  all  is!  No  war  is  the  last  war.  War  is  eter- 
nal, for  the  stupidity  of  men  is  eternal." 

Thus  vaticinates  Georg  Brandes,  the  amiable 
skeptic  suddenly  become  a  disciple  of  Moitke,  or 
rather,  of  Joseph  de  Maistre.  For,  as  we  listen 
to  him  do  we  not  hear  the.  voice  of  the  sombre 
prophet  of  the  soirees  de  Saint-Petersbourg  cry- 
ing out:  "The  Earth  is  an  altar  which  must  be 
eternally  drenched  with  blood.  War  is  divine; 
it  must  reign  eternally  to  purge  the  world!" 


A  LATIN  COALITION  IN  EUROPE 


THE  favorable  results  secured  by  the 
thoroughly  harmonious  common  action 
of  the  Teutonic  Empires,  has  strengthened 
the  wish  for  a  permanent  alliance,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  confederacy,  among  the 
various  Latin  peoples.  This  theme  is  treated 
in  its  main  outline  by  Signor  B.  Amanti  in 
Rivista  d'ltalia. 

After  noting  the  unfortunate  suspicions 
and  differences  that  for  a  long  time  inter- 
fered with  any  good  understanding  between 
the  two  leading  Latin  nations,  France  and 
Italy,  the  writer  sees  in  the  present  common 
effort  of  five  of  the  six  peoples  of  this  race 
a  happy  augury  of  a  lasting  bond  of  union, 
which  should  include  Spain,  the  only  nation 
of  the  race  that  has  held  aloof  from  the 
war. 

However,  while  hoping  for  a  permanent 
and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Latin  nations, 
Signor  Amanti  is  obliged  to  confess  that  past 
experiences  warn  us  not  to  be  over-confident. 
He  fears  that  when  the  present  danger  shall 
have  passed  away,  national  differences  of  tem- 
perament will  in  time  again  assert  themselves, 
causing  the  former  comradeship  in  adversity 
to  be  forgotten,  and  weakening  belief  in  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  the  confed- 
eracy must  rest. 

Regarding  the  fluctuant  state  of  public 
opinion  in  France  and  Italy  just  before  the 
war's  outbreak,  he  cites  a  proposition  made  in 
Paris  to  found  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  a  better  understanding  betweeen  France 
and  Germany,  and  also  the  fact  that  about 
the  same  time  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  sent  out  circulars  directing  the 
professors  to  deliver  earnest  lectures  on  peace. 

Moreover,  the  example  of  peace-loving 
Germany  was  held  up  on  all  sides  as  an 
argument  for  the  reduction  of  military  appro- 


priations, and  it  was  even  seriously  urged 
that  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  should  be  awarded 
to  Emperor  William  for  his  successful  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
among  the  European  nations. 

A  real  and  effective  union  cannot  be  at 
once  improvised  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  the 
events  of  the  war  have  only  too  well  cor- 
roborated the  views  expressed  by  Princess 
Alice  Borghese  in  her  book,  "Unpetit  Beige," 
when  she  writes: 


The  alliances  between  several  isolated  nations, 
their  successive  and  tardy  intervention,  only  ag- 
gravate and  extend  the  evil.  If  in  the  present 
war,  at  the  outset,  all  the  Powers  not  involved  in 
it  had  unanimously  cast  the  weight  of  their 
swords  in  one  of  the  balances,  there  would  never 
have  been  any  need  to  unsheathe  them. 

The  timeliness  of  the  coalition  he  favors, 
and  the  benefits,  both  immediate  and  prospec- 
tive, that  would  flow  from  it,  are  thus  stated 
by  Signor  Amanti : 

The  realization  of  a  stable  union  of  the  Latin 
nations,  which  in  time  of  peace  would  require 
years  of  study  and  negotiation,  and  which  in  fact , 
would  never  be  realized,  just  as  it  was  not 
realized  in  times  past,  might  now,  however,  when 
five  of  the  six  Latin  peoples  are  associated  in  a 
war  against  a  common  foe,  be  quickly  given  form 
during  the  present  winter.  In  this  case  we  would 
be  able  next  spring  to  oppose  to  the  Germans,  not 
simply  the  forces  of  merely  allied  nations,  but 
the  forces  of  a  powerful  and  organic  coalition. 

A  chief  advantage  of  this  would  be  our  ability 
to  imitate  the  tactics  of  our  enemy,  whose  suc- 
cesses are  due  to  the  rapid  shifting  of  troops 
from  one  to  another  of  our  fronts,  a  method  we 
have  not  been  able  to  employ,  because  of  certain 
susceptibilities  which  the  Paris  Conference  was 
unsuccessful  in  quieting. 

The  unified  plan  of  the  Latin  combatants, 
vainly  proposed  and  urged,  would  be  the  logical 
and   necessary  consequence   of  the  confederation. 
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It  would  also  constitute  the  unique  obstacle 
against  a  future  war,  and  would  be  a  prime  fac- 
tor in  time  of  peace  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
equilibrium  in  face  of  the  other  races. 

The  Teutonic  group  is  already  highly  or- 
ganized, while  the  Latin  group  is  essentially 
disorganized.  As,  however,  Pan-German- 
ism seems  only  to  be  attainable  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  other  nations,  Signor  Amanti 


regrets  the  term  Pan-Latinism  and  prefers 
Mono-Latinism,  as  a  more  exact  expression, 
one  indicating  the  limits  set  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  Latin  peoples.  A  confederacy  of  these 
peoples  in  perpetual  alliance  with  England 
would  constitute,  even  topographically,  a 
grand  unity  of  the  lands  bathed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  essentially  an 
Anglo-Latin  sea. 


HAPSBURG  AND  HOHENZOLLERN 


AN  elaborate  article  on  Francis  Joseph 
of  Austria,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Alondes,  by  Rene  Pinon,  closes  with  a  note- 
worthy analysis  of  the  way  in  which  the  late 
Emperor-King  drifted  into  the  policy,  toward 
Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Slav  and 
Balkan  peoples  on  the  other,  which  had  so 
large  a  share  in  shaping  the  events  out  of 
which  the  present  war  has  arisen. 

The  Emperor  realized — the  writer  ob- 
serves— after  the  Conference  of  Olmiitz 
( 1850),  that  there  was  a  duel  for  supreinacy 
between  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Prussia  had 
the  advantage  of  a  strong  national  unity, 
while  a  number  of  Francis  Joseph's  own  do- 
minions were  opposed  to  an  increase  of  Aus- 
tria's power  in  Germany ;  they  realized  that 
their  liberal  aspirations  had  a  better  chance 
while  rivalry  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
was  maintained ;  should  Austria  even  suffer 
defeat,  she  would  be  obliged  to  make  con- 
cessions, while  victory  would  signify  a  re- 
turn to  absolutism. 

After  Sadowa  the  status  of  Austria  and 
her  allies  was  far  from  desperate ;  but  Fran- 
cis Joseph  acknowledged  hiinself  vanquished 
and  entered  into  negotiations.  Austria  was 
excluded  from  German  affairs ;  the  German 
Confederation  was  constituted  without  her. 

It  was  the  collapse  of  all  the  great  im- 
perial dreams,  the  end  of  the  traditional 
policy,  which  had  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury given  the  House  of  Hapsburg  the  as- 
cendency in  Germany.  Francis  Joseph  could 
not  resign  himself  to  such  a  fall ;  he  pro- 
posed to  resume  the  fight  against  Prussia 
by  granting  concessions  within  his  realm. 
That  is  the  origin  and  explanation  of  the 
dual  system,  inaugurated  by  the  "compro- 
mise" of    1867. 

It  was  the  critical  moment  of  his  reign. 
One  may  justly  say  to-day  that  that  com- 
promise and  that  system  constituted  the  mis- 
fortune of  Francis  Joseph  and  his  monarchy. 


His  intention  was  creditable — to  consolidate 
the  forces  of  the  realm  and  undertake  with 
the  utmost  energy  the  great  fight  for  the 
supremacy  of  Central  Europe.  The  mon- 
archy might  have  been  reorganized  on  a  fed- 
eral basis,  have  satisfied  the  aspirations  of 
its  various  nationalities — not  alone  those  of 
the  Magj'ars.  She  could  thus  have  become 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.  That  is  what  Prussia 
dreaded  above  all;  and  whenever  Francis 
Joseph  seemed  on  the  point  of  a  rapproche- 
ment with  the  Slavs  Bismarck  intervened. 
The  Emperor  failed  to  realize  that  in  treat- 
ing one-third  of  his  subjects,  the  Slavs,  as 
pariahs,  and  depending  upon  the  Magyars 
alone,  he  was  putting  himself  at  the  latter's 
mercy — and  the  Hungarians  were  never  in- 
terested in  having  Austria  regain  ascendency 
in  Germany.  It  was  a  Hungarian,  Andrassy, 
who  brought  about  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
led  Austria  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  and  a 
Hungarian,  Tisza,  who,  in  accord  with  Ger- 
many, incited  the  present  conflict.  In  de- 
livering himself  over  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Hungarians  in  1867,  Francis  Joseph  de- 
prived hiinself  of  treasures  of  loyalty  which 
he  would  have  found  among  all  the  peoples 
of  his  Empire. 

That  was  the  capital  error  of  Francis 
Joseph ;  it  led  him  in  the  closing  part  of  his 
reign  to  follow  a  policy  probably  contrary 
to  his  sentiments  and  intentions.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  four  years — decisive  for  the 
history  of  Europe  up  to  1914 — from  Sadowa 
to  Sedan,  his  political  bent,  according  with 
his  real  feelings,  was  clearly  hostile  to  Prus- 
sia. At  court  and  among  the  nobility  the 
hatred  of  Prussia  was  intense,  while  the 
French  were  most  hospitably  received  in 
Vienna.  The  Emperor's  desire  for  revenge 
was  so  keen  that  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1869,  allowing 
it  to  appear  that  the  Trentino  might  be 
the   recompense   for  his  joining  a   coalition 
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against  Prussia;  while  published  documents 
reveal  that  Francis  Joseph  wished  for  the 
victory  of  French  arms  in   1870. 

The  sharpest  blow  that  could  strike  the 
Austrian  monarch  was  the  proclaiming  of 
William  of  HohenzoUern  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many— it  was  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  and 
of  his  policy  in  Germany.  The  idea  of  an 
alliance  between  the  vanquished  of  Sedan 
and  of  Sadowa  was  so  natural  a  one  that  it 
formed  Bismarck's  chief  dread.  He  labored 
with  all  his  might,  therefore,  against  a  union 
which  seemed  to  him  to  threaten  German 
hegemony,  and  sought  to  retard  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  and  stable  government 
in  France. 

Francis  Joseph,  uncertain  of  the  future, 
refrained  from  contesting  Germany's  vic- 
tories. The  two  Emperors  met  at  Gastein 
in  1871,  and  there  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  of  the  Eastern 
policy  of  Austria.  Gradually  the  Bismarck 
ideas  begin  to  prevail  in  the  Dual  Monarchy ; 
under  Andrassy's  lead  its  policy  is  directed 
to  the  Balkans.  The  Magj-ars  hoped  there- 
by to  increase  their  influence,  and  Bismarck, 
aiming  to  fortify  the  new  Germany  by  an 
Austrian  policy  which  descends  the  Danube 
towards  the  Balkans  instead  of  ascending 
towards   Munich,    favored    the'  Hungarians. 

In  order  to  induce  Francis  Joseph  to  pur- 
sue that  policy,  his  advisers  used  the  argu- 
ment most  likely  to  impress  him:  He  had 
evidently  given  up  Italy ;  events  had  ousted 
him  from  Germany ;  if  he  was  intent  upon 
leaving  an  undiminished  Empire  to  his  suc- 
cessors he  must  turn  to  the  Balkans — Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  were  only  waiting  to  wel- 
come a  deliverer  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  It 
is  thus  that  Francis  Joseph  interpreted  An- 
drassy's policy,  thus  that  he  justified  his  oc- 
cupation of  those  countries  in  1877.  But 
from  that  time  he  was  obsessed  by  the  idea 
of  annexing  those  two  Balkan  states. 

The  Triple  Alliance  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  Eastern  crisis  of  1877-78;  it  organ- 
ized Europe  according  to  Prussia's  desires. 
Francis  Joseph  had  swallowed  the  bait:  he 
put  his  hand  into  the  Balkan  gear  without 
perceiving  that  he  has  thereby  placed  him- 
self at  Germany's  discretion ;  without  com- 
prehending that  for  Austria  expansion  in  the 
South  meant  danger  in  the  North.  The  pres- 
ent war  is  a  resultant  development  of  that 
situation. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  raise  the  posi- 
tion of  his  house,  Francis  Joseph  renounced 
a   role   less   dangerous   for   himself   and   his 


neighbors.  An  Austria  strong  enough  to 
command  respect,  pursuing  a  policy  of  na- 
tional justice,  would  have  followed  the  grad- 
ual evolution  which  was  bearing  her  toward 
a  more  democratic  regime. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  after  the  foregoing, 
Francis  Joseph's  sentiments  regarding  Ser- 
bia. He  was  poorly  informed  about  the 
country  and  its  people ;  the  Serbians  having 
no  aristocracy,  he  probably  never  had  occa- 
sion to  meet  any  of  them.  He  never  imag- 
ined that  he  should  find  among  them  any 
obstacle  to  his  wishes  or  the  expansion  of 
his  realm.  When  his  troops  occupied  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  he  was  surprised  at  the  resist- 
ance encountered  by  his  generals. 

Under  Francis  Joseph's  reign  the  Slavs 
were  always  treated  as  outcasts.  Exposed 
to  every  sort  of  humiliation,  the  Serbians, 
a  valiant,  energetic  people,  finally  rebelled. 
In  1906  a  radical  cabinet  dared  for  the  first 
time  openly  resist  the  arbitrary  Austrian  at- 
titude. In  Vienna  it  aroused  great  anger  and 
astonishment.  There  followed  the  crisis  of 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in 
1908;  Serbia,  boldly  invoking  the  right  of 
nations,  based  upon  her  kinship  with  the 
Serbs  of  Bosnia,  raised  her  voice,  and  that 
voice  found  an  echo.  Events  transcended 
the  conceptions  of  the  Emperor ;  but  he  felt 
a  violent  irritation  against  the  Serbians,  a 
passionate  desire  to  subdue  that  audacious  lit- 
tle nation.  In  1912  Austria  counted  upon 
an  easy  victory  of  Turkey  over  Serbia ;  just 
the  contrary  occurred,  however.  In  1913 
came  another  surprise — the  Serbians  over- 
came the  Bulgarians,  launched  against  them 
by  Austria. 

Now,  while  only  the  question  of  oppressing 
isolated  Slav  peoples,  like  the  Czechs,  was 
involved,  Francis  Joseph  pursued  a  policy  of 
laissez  faire:  but  if  at  the  gates  of  the  Em- 
pire an  independent  Slav  state,  capable  some 
day  of  delivering  its  brethren  from  Haps- 
burg  bondage,  was  to  increase  in  power,  the 
outrage  and  peril  were  intolerable.  In  1905 
there  was  developed  in  Croatia  the  Serbo- 
Croat  Coalition,  Serbian  influence  predom- 
inating. This,  along  with  other  symptoms, 
was  presented  to  the  aging  monarch  as  the 
prelude  to  a  vast  movement  of  revolt  against 
his  authority,  as  a  menace  to  the  integrity 
of  his  dominions,  the  preservation  of  which 
had  become  the  aim  of  his  life,  a  law  of  his 
policj'.  He  resolved  to  crush  Serbia.  The 
assassination  at  Sarajevo  was  the  occasion 
which,  adroitly  used  by  his  advisers,  pre- 
cipitated a  determination  alreadj'  fixed. 
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KANT  AND  WILSON.  ON  "PEACE 
WITHOUT  VICTORY  " 


CESAR  CHABRUN,  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  analyzes  with  much  acu- 
men President  Wilson's  note  to  the  belliger- 
ents, asking  them  to  state  their  "views  as  to 
the  terms  upon  which  the  war  might  be  con- 
cluded," and  his  subsequent  address  to  the 
Senate,  treating  of  a  lasting  peace  for  the 
world.  The  writer  maintains  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
great  German  philosopher,  Kant,  and  traces 
many  of  his  views  to  that  source.  He  cites 
numerous  passages  from  Kant's  "Permanent 
Peace"  in  support  of  his  contention. 

The  President's  note  to  the  neutral  na- 
tions announcing  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany — M.  Chabrun  says 
— was  warmly  acclairfied  by  the  Entente  na- 
tions, and  thrust  into  the  background  the 
two  above-mentioned  pronouncements,  which 
had  just  before  aroused  passionate  criticism. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  writer 
adds,  that  Mr.  Wilson  invokes  the  princi- 
ples of  his  address  in  the  note  proclaiming 
the  rupture. 

Speaking  of  the  note  to  the  belligerents, 
M.  Chabrun  remarks  that  nobody  seemed  to 
know  just  what  he  meant.  However,  the 
Central  Powers  sent  their  vague  reply ;  the 
Entente  announced  their  aims  with  all  de- 
sirable precision,  and  in  a  friendly  way  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  the  President's 
failure  to  discriminate  between  the  just  and 
the  unjust  in  the  European  war.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  address  to  the  Senate — with  new 
surprises:  no  judgment  as  to  the  aims  of  the 
war  which  had  been  submitted  to  him,  at 
his  own  request ;  no  answer  to  the  Entente 
as  to  which  side  he  espoused.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  enumerated  the  conditions,  indis- 
pensable according  to  him,  requisite  to  secure 
a  lasting  peace.     M.  Chabrun  proceeds: 

Confronted  with  this  document,  the  European 
press  was  agitated  anew.  But,  as  in  case  of  the 
'  note,  everyone  gradually  returned  to  his  first  im- 
pression. The  Entente  nations,  notably — though 
absolutely  opposed  to  certain  doctrines,  that  of 
peace  without  victory,  for  example — quickly  rec- 
ognized the  close  relation  of  some  of  their  most 
cherished  ideas  to  certain  of  those  espoused  by 
Mr.  Wilson;  others,  it  is  true,  struck  them  as  ob- 
scure, to  some  they  seemed  contradictory;  in 
short,  the  document  did  not  offer  a  harmonious 
whole. 

Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Wilson's  ad- 
dress was  an  arbitrary  stringing  together  of  ideas. 
That  would  be  a  priori  improbable.     He  has  too 


well-trained  a  mind  not  to  coordinate  his  thoughts 
in  strict  sequence;  if  his  notes  have  been  vary- 
ingly  and  hesitatingly  Interpreted,  it  is,  perhaps, 
because  they  were  not  correctly  comprehended. 

One  would  think,  in  reading  the  controversial 
comment,  that  one  thing  alone  signified:  Were 
Mr.  Wilson's  notes  favorable  to  the  Entente  or 
favorable  to  the  Central  Powers?  In  reality, 
that  question  does  not  present  itself  to  the  author 
of  the  notes.  It  is  probable  that,  except  as  to  the 
special  point  retained  in  his  address,  Mr.  Wilson 
considered  that  the  replies  of  the  European  states 
did  not  accord  with  the  questions  put  by  him,  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  answer  himself  by  pro- 
posing in  abstracto,  in  order  to  attain  peace,  the 
system — for  that  is  what  it  really  is — which  he 
deemed  the  best.  As  a  sincere  friend  of  humanity, 
he  desired  to  spread  throughout  the  world 
theories  which  .he  holds  dear,  which  he  considers 
true,  and  which  he  supposes  universal  enough  to 
satisfy  the  common  aspirations  of  the  nations. 

The  two  declarations  of  Mr.  Wilson  are  only 
seemingly  obscure.  Everything  grows  clear  and 
logical  if  one  remembers  that  in  his  scientific 
career  Mr.  Wilson,  who  lectured  on  international 
lavJ,  must  many  a  time  have  come  into  contact 
with  Kant's  theories  upon  permanent  peace,  and 
if  one  assumes  that,  having  adopted  them,  he  con- 
structed them  into  a  system  of  his  own.  It  is 
through  a  knowledge  of  Kant,  then,  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  note  and  address  must  be  interpreted. 

The  writer  points  out  many  parallels  be- 
tween Kant's  doctrines  regarding  war  and 
the  President's  utterances.  Kant  regarded 
war  as  contrary  to  reason,  degrading  to  hu- 
manity. "Seek,  above  all,"  he  proclaims, 
"the  dominion  of  pure,  practical  reason  and 
its  justice,  and  your  aim  (the  blessing  of 
permanent  peace)  will  be  yours  in  addition." 

Kant  admits,  it  is  true,  that  a  violation  of  right 
committed  in  any  part  of  the  globe  is  felt  through- 
out the  world;  but  he  does  not  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  it  legitimizes  war.  He  seems  to  go 
even  beyond  that  and  to  deny  that  international 
injustice  has  any  objective  character.  States  are 
perfectly  independent  of  one  another;  no  superior 
is  placed  above  them,  no  authority,  therefore, 
which  can  decide  as  to  who  is  just  or  unjust; 
still  less  can  they  be  judges  in  their  own  case. 
The  two  concepts,  justice  and  war,  do  not  touch 
at  any  point.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  rights  of  a  state  cannot  be  violated  by  an- 
other state;  but  when  a  war  breaks  out,  who  can 
say  which  party  has  justice  on  its  side?  Two  in- 
dependent moral  beings  are  in  conflict;  each  may 
subjectively  believe  in  the  justice  of  his  cause; 
there  is  no  judge,  therefore  no  law;  whence  the 
following  maxim,  which  reminds  us  of  the  ut- 
terances of  Mr.  Wilson:  "Neither  of  the  two 
parties  (belligerents)  can  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
just enemy  (since  that  would  imply  a  judicial 
sentence)."     [Kant's  "Permanent  Peace."] 

Does  it  not  seem  that  this  is  the  principle  which 
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determined  the  transcendental  neutrality  of  Mr. 
Wilson?  He  does  not  judge  because  there  is 
nothing  to  judge  and  there  is  nothing  to  judge 
because  there  is  no  judge.  That  Mr.  Wilson 
personally  passes  no  personal  judgment  upon  the 
belligerents  must  be  doubted;  but  he  cannot  give 
a  judicial  form  to  that  judgment;  he  does  not 
hold  the  balance  even  between  the  belligerents, 
he  simply  has  no  balance  to  weigh  them  with. 

The  President  says  in  his  Senate  address: 

"The  question  upon  which  the  whole  future 
peace  and  policy  of  the  world  depends  is  this: 
Is  the  present  war  a  struggle  for  a  just  and  se- 
cure peace  or  only  for  a  new  balance  of  power? 
If  it  be  only  a  struggle  for  a  new  balance  of 
power,  who  will  guarantee,  who  can  guarantee, 
the  stable  equilibrium  of  the  new  arrangement? 
Only  a  tranquil  Europe  can  be  a  stable  Europe. 
There  must  be  not  only  a  balance  of  power  but  a 
community  of  power;  not  organized  rivalries, 
but  an  organized  common  peace." 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enlighten  the  bel- 
ligerents. Mr.  Wilson  does  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
with  perfect  frankness  by  stating — at  the  risk  of 
shocking  those  who  do  not  possess  the  key  to  his 
thoughts — that  the  first  condition  of  an  enduring 
peace  is  a  peace  without  victory. 

Kant's  doctrine  will  enable  us  to  understand 
what  he  means  by  that.  The  first  preliminary 
article  of  his  "Permanent  Peace"  lays  down  the 
principle  that  a  peace  to  be  lasting  must  be  sin- 
cere.    That  article  reads: 

"No  treaty  of  peace  can  be  regarded  as  such  if 
cause  for  a  future  war  be  secretly  reserved. 

"It  would,  in  fact,  be  only  a  truce,  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  not  a  peace  signifying  the 
end  of  all  hostility.  To  add  the  word  permanent 
to  the  word  peace  is  in  itself  a  suspicious 
pleonasm." 

Thus,  says  M.  Chabrun,  we  seem  to  find 
an  explanation  for  Mr.  Wilson's  "peace  with- 
out victory,"  that  is  to  say,  a  peace  which 
leaves  no  wound  after  its  conclusion,  which 


is  not  imposed  upon  a  people,  which  is  con- 
cluded with  it  not  in  order  to  finish  the  war 
but  in  order  to  begin  a  new  and  happy  era 
of  humanity. 

The  writer  cites  a  number  of  other  pas- 
sages from  Kant's  "Permanent  Peace,"  which 
are  strikingly  paralleled  in  Mr.  Wilson's  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate.     In  conclusion,  he  says: 

It  is  vain  for  the  Germans  to  protest  that  they 
admire  the  ideas  of  the  address  and  concur  in 
them ;  facts  have  already  belied  that  pretension. 
The  nations  of  the  Entente,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  do  not  accept  without  reservation  all  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  theories,  agree  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  principles  which  he  advocates  and,  peace 
once  concluded,  he  will  not  appeal  to  their  spirit 
of  concord  and  their  love  of  liberty  in  vain. 

Let  us,  then,  content  ourselves  with  declaring 
that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  complex  of  a  statesman  and 
a  man  of  letters.  The  realm  of  thought  is  his 
domain  as  much  as  that  of  affairs.  He  has  on 
this  occasion  invited  us  to  a  discussion  in  the  field 
of  pure  ideas.  We  have  not  been  able  to  follow 
him  there.  Immersed  in  the  conflict,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  treat  of  facts  abstractly  as 
readily  as  Mr.  Wilson,  but  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  having  submitted  to  us,  with  all 
the  sincerity  of  an  honest  man,  the  system  of 
ideal  peace  which  has  won  his  preference. 

The  hour  has  sounded  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  for- 
sake pure  theories  and  enter  into  touch  with  reali- 
ties. In  reply  to  the  insolent  declaration  of  the 
German  blockade,  he  decided  without  hesitation 
upon  the  energetic  measures  which  the  national 
dignity  demanded.  Ought  he  to  go  further?  Will 
events  lead  him  to  take  the  decisive  steps,  as  he 
declares  he  is  ready  to  do  if  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  demands  it?  That  is  for  the  mor- 
row to  reveal.  The  generous  ideas  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son the  philosopher  assign  henceforth  to  Mr. 
Wilson  the  statesman  a  place  in  the  party  of 
right   and   justice. 


HOLLAND'S  VIEWS  ON  WILSON'S 

PEACE  NOTE 


ALTHOUGH  events  have  moved  with 
startling  rapidity  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  the  effects  of  President  Wilson's 
note  to  the  warring  powers  on  the  subject 
of  peace  have  been  superseded  by  more  recent 
grave  diplomatic  announcements,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  study  Holland's  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, published  a  few  days  before  the  answer 
of  the  Entente  powers  rejecting  peace  over- 
tures became  known. 

The  Vragen  des  Tijds  believes  it  to  be  perfectly 
clear  that  Wilson  evidently  wants  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  have  issued  his  peace  note, 
even  had  Germany  not  announced  her  readiness 
to  join  a  peace  discussion;  but  it  is  just  as  much 
a   mystery  why   he    should   have   been   in    such   a 


hurry  to  issue  his  note,  instead  of  awaiting  what 
the  Entente  powers  had  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
German  pronunciamento.  Was  it  because  he 
knew  in  advance  that  this  reply  would  be  a  re- 
fusal ?  But  if  so,  what  is  there  in  his  note  to  hin- 
der the  Entente,  provided  they  were  determined  to 
reject  the  offer? 

We  gather  from  the  wording  of  the  Wilson  note 
that  his  idea  was:  simultaneous  arrangements  for 
the  peace  preliminaries,  and  a  simultaneous  plac- 
ing of  all  the  cards,  face  up,  on  the  table!  Shall 
we  imagine  that  it  was  necessary  for  Wilson  to 
call  attention  of  the  Entente  to  this  possibility? 

We  think  that  the  Entente  powers  are  fully 
aware  of  what  Germany  would  do  in  order  to 
have  peace.  And  just  as  one  could  foresee  from 
the  various  diplomatic  notes  published  concern- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  war  the  shaping  of  the 
events  leading  to  it,  so  one  can  see  the  birth  of 
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peace  in  the  high-sounding  phraseology  of  the 
German  offer,  followed  by  Wilson's  note  and  still 
to  be  followed  by  various  other  notes  of  one  kind 
and  another.  Just  as  secret  events  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  so  there  are  secret  workings 
to  establish  peace  once  more.  Of  this  one  can 
say:  "The  word  has  rooted";  the  deeds  are  go- 
ing on,  through  diplomats  who  have  no  official 
standing — men  who,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  can 
at  all  times  be  denied! 

The  ostentation  with  which  Germany  made  the 
peace-proposal ;  the  fanfares  which  she  blew, 
might  fool  the  world.  Seemingly  she  is  the  strong- 
est and  can  afford  to  be  generous;  but  she  must 
know  that  she  is  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  and 
resources,  and  this  inferiority  would  persist  if  the 
war  continues  any  longer.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  she  has  made  exceedingly  moderate  peace 
conditions — far  too  moderate  to  suit  the  Conserva- 
tives and  National-Liberals.  The  Entente  powers 
are  therefore  confronted  with  this  problem:  a 
peace,  quickly  concluded   upon  the  conditions  of- 


fered by  Germany,  which  are  better  for  the  En- 
tente than  the  present  war-map  would  justify 
and  better  for  Germany  than  she  could  have  ob- 
tained for  the  past  year  or  so  .  .  .or  to  con- 
tinue the  war  with  the  probability,  according  to 
all  the  weight  of  resources,  of  winning  the  war, 
and  the  certainty  that  any  offers  of  peace  brought 
before    the    victory    would    be    undebatable    now. 

There  is  still  another  possibility — not  for  us, 
and  not  for  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Entente  powers,  but  for  those  who  guide  the  lot 
of  the  great  powers.  They  might  be  forced  to 
attend  a  peace  conference  at  which  the  conflicting 
aims  and  hopes  of  the  Entente  powers  are  put  to 
the  test,  prepared  to  continue  the  war  upon  de- 
mand of  the  majority  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
silence  opposition.  And — there  is  still  the  possi- 
bility of  those  "unforeseen  circumstances"  which 
are  apt  to  overthrow  all  human  calculations. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  answer  of  the 
Entente  powers  to  the  note  of  President  Wilson 
is  "delayed." 


REDON.  A  PAINTER  WHO  DARED 


THE  French  artist,  Odilon  Redon,  who 
died  in  Paris  a  few  months  ago,  was  a 
painter  without  a  school.  In  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Mercure  de  France  (Paris), 
which  appeared  shortly  after  his  death,  Andre 
Fontainas  says  of  him: 

Such  a  man  as  Redon  seems  not  to  have  known 
that  there  existed  a  tradition,  an  academic  routine, 
an  official  consecration.  While  quite  young  he 
formed  a  lofty  and  ingenuous  image  of  art;  he 
employed  his  every  effort  throughout  his  entire 
life  to  realize  this,  unmoved  by  any  foreign  con- 
sideration whatever  .  .  .  His  emotions  came 
from  dreams  and  visions,  and  his  pictures  rouse 
these  in  others. 

Fontainas  also  observes  acutely  that  with- 
out being  in  any  sense  the  founder  of  a 
school,  Redon  has  profoundly  influenced 
many  modern  artists,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  development  of  their  own  power.  He 
likens  him  in  this  respect  to  Cesar  Franck 
among  musicians  and  Stephane  Mallarme 
among  poets.  It  is  this  quality  of  suggestion 
and  stimulus  which  is  responsible  doubtless 
for  the  increasing  appreciation  of  Redon 
among  artists.  It  was  Huysmans,  we  be- 
lieve, who  compared  him  in  a  very  beautiful 
figure  to  one  of  those  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude whose  steady  light  does  not  reach  the 
earth  until  ages  have  elapsed  since  it  left  its 
source. 

Redon's  work  was  first  shown  in  America 
some  four  years  ago  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition held  in  New  York.  Early  this  year 
an  exhibit  of  some  of  his  lithographs  was  held 
in    the    Ardsley    Studios    in    Brooklyn,    and 


shortly  after  this  article  appears  the  Print 
Department  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary will  place  on  view  a  remarkably  fine 
collection,  including  some  recent  accessions 
of  reproductions  of  most  of  his  work  with 
the  exception  of  the  flower  pieces. 

In  the  brochure  which  accompanied  the 
exhibit  at  the  Ardsley  Studios,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Easter  Field  says: 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Paris  as  an  art 
student  I  stumbled  upon  a  lithograph  by  Odilon 
Redon.  It  so  impressed  me  that  I  began  forming 
the  collection  of  Redon's  prints  shown  in  this  loan 
collection  .  .  .  When  a  few  weeks  back  Walter 
Pach  told  me  of  Redon's  death,  one  of  the  links 
which  drew  me  more  closely  to  France  was 
broken  .  .  .  The  loss  to  art  is  irreparable.  Pos- 
sibly no  artist  has  ever  more  completely  expressed 
the  inmost  emotions  of  a  human  soul.  And  such 
a  soul !  Odilon  Redon  had  a  nature  so  rich,  so 
full,  that  his  art  should  last  as  long  as  men  are 
capable  of  understanding  the  impulse  which 
brought  it  into  being.  Apart  from  this  interest, 
which  some  might  call  literary,  his  lithographs 
are  'technical   masterpieces  of  rare  beauty. 

This  technical  perfection  is  peculiarly 
marked  in  Redon's  handling  of  his  chosen 
medium  of  black  and  white.  He  makes  its 
every  tone  from  the  velvet  richness  of  the 
hollow  in  an  old  tree  trunk  to  the  airy 
shadows  of  young  leaves  express  not  only  a 
varied  and  complex  beauty  but  the  most  deli- 
cate and  subtle  nuances  of  feeling.  His  own 
words  are  significant: 

One  must  respect  black.  Nothing  prostitutes  i'. 
It  does  not  please  the  eye  and  awake  sensuality. 
It  is  the  agent  of  the  mind  far  more  than  the  most 
beautiful   colors   of  palette   or  of  prism. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  BRITAIN'S  SEAPORTS 


ships  would  replace,  both  in  tonnage  and  in 
number,  those  sunk  by  German  submarines, 
up  to  the  end  of  1916. 

Britain's  dependence  on  the  importation  of 
foodstuffs  would  make  her  the  most  vulner- 
able of  nations  did  she  not  possess  the 
strongest  navy  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  food  consumed  by 


IN  estimating  the  difficulties  of  Germany's 
project  of  blockading  the  British  Isles,  one 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  would 
be   necessary   for    the    blockading    power    to 
guard   a    deadline   of    1,600    nautical   miles, 
measured  from  headland  to  headland,  twenty 
miles  off  shore.     There  are  119  ports,  large 
and  small, -that  must  be  sealed  up,  and  eighty 
of   these,   even   at   low   tide, 
are   open    to   ships   that   can 
navigate     fourteen     feet     of 
water.      Furthermore,    it    is 
said    that    the    British    coast 
line  has  a  greater  number  of 
baj's  and  other  navigable  in- 
dentations   than    are    to    be 
found   anywhere   else  in   the 
world  in  the  same  length  of 
straightaway      shore      lines. 
These  facts  are  brought  out 
in   a  survey  of   "One    Hun- 
dred British  seaports"  in  the 
National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine  (Washington). 

England  is  so  deeply  in- 
dented that  no  part  is  more 
than  seventy-five  miles  from 
the  sea,  while  the  rambling 
coast  line  of  Scotland  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  students  of 
geography.  Ireland  is  not  as 
deeply  indented  as  England 
and  Scotland,  but  her  shores 
are  extremely  difficult  to 
blockade. 

In  normal  years  an  aver- 
age of  214  ships  arrive  at 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  foreign  waters  every 
day  in  the  year,  while  there 
are  780  arrivals  from  home 
ports  of  ships  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.  The  merchant- 
marine  of  Great  Britain  in- 
cludes nearly  12,000  ships  of 
all  kinds,  of  which  about 
2800  are  sailing  ships,  and 
5300   steam   vessels   employed   in   the   home      her  45,000,000  people  is  brought  in  by  ships 


SKETCH  MAP  INDICATING  BRITISH  HARBC^ 

(The  seas  surrounding  the  islands  are  very  shallow,  making  it  easy  to 
anchor  mines  to  destroy  shipping  and  also  to  moor  nets  to  trap  submarines. 
If  the  waters  of  Dover  Strait  were  to  subside  100  feet,  an  isthmus  would 
connect  England  and  Holland.  If  the  waters  subsided  300  feet,  Ireland 
and  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands  would  once  more  be  connected  tc 
Continental   Europe) 


trade.  There  are  approximately  4000  ships 
engaged  in  sailing  between  British  and  for- 
eign ports,  and  these  have  an  average  capac- 
ity of  more  than  2500  registered  tons. 

At  the  end  of  1916  there  were  465  steam 
vessels  under  construction  in  British  ship- 
yards, more  than  half  of  them  being  ships  of 
more  than   5000   tons  burden.     These   new 


engaged  in  foreign  trade.  As  a  compensation 
for  this  handicap,  however,  her  vast  deposits 
of  coal  and  iron  go  far  to  relieve  her  from 
the  dangers  of  blockade. 

The  port  of  London  handles  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ships 
of  the  whole  world  visit  it  in  normal  times. 
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ARCTIC  SEAPORTS  OF  EUROPEAN 

RUSSIA 


A  CONSULAR  report  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Baker,  an  a,bstract  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews 
for  December,  1915,  described  the  remark- 
able development  of  the  port  of  Archangel, 
due  to  conditions  arising  from  the  war.  In 
the  same  report  mention  was  made  of  the 
new  railway  then  being  pushed  to  an  ice- 
free  port  on  the  Murman  Peninsula,  des- 
tined to  replace  Archangel  as  the  gateway 
fof  Russia's  foreign  commerce  during  the 
season  when  the  latter  port  is  inaccessible. 
In  June,  1916,  the  various  plans  for  railroad 
and  harbor  development  in  Russia  were  sum- 
marized for  this  Review  by  Mr.  P.  P. 
Foster. 

The  railway  to  Kola  fiord  is  now  complete. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  recent  double- 
tracking  of  the  line  to  Archangel,  not  only 
permits  further  development  of  the  Arctic 
trade-route,  but  also  promises  to  revolution- 


i  lom   Lc  Corrcspondaiit   (Paris) 

RUSSIA'S  NEW  ARCTIC  TERMINAL 


ize  the  economic  conditions  of  northern 
European  Russia.  Two  articles  dealing  with 
the  situation  have  just  appeared  in  French 
reviews ;  viz.,  one  in  Le  Correspondant 
(Paris),  by  F.  La  Porte,  and  one  in  La 
Nature  (Paris),  by  the  well-known  geo- 
grapher, Charles  Rabot. 

From  the  former  we  learn  that  the  con- 
gestion of  the  port  of  Archangel  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  relieved  by  the  construction  of  an 
important  new  port  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  River  Dvina  and  a  little  farther  up- 
stream, known  as  Bakharitza.  The  ware- 
houses already  erected  at  this  place  are  cap- 
able of  receiving  half  a  million  tons  of  mer- 
chandise. Meanwhile  the  port  of  Solom- 
balskie,  below  Archangel,  has  rapidly  expand- 
ed, and  has  been  made  the  site  of  a  new  naval 
arsenal.  Below  Solombalskie  yet  another  new 
port  has  been  constructed.  Thus  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Dvina,  in  the  latitude 
of  Iceland  and  central  Alas- 
ka, there  has  suddenly  sprung 
up  a  group  of  thriving  com- 
mercial towns,  connected 
with  the  interior  of  Russia 
not  only  by  river,  but  also 
by  a  double-track  railway  to 
Vologda  (i.e.,  the  old  nar- 
row-gauge line  and  a  new 
standard-gauge  line). 

The  river  at  Archangel  is 
normally  closed  by  ice  from 
the  middle  of  October  until 
the  end  of  I\Lay.  By  means 
of  ice-breakers  similar  to 
those  used  on  the  Baltic  and 
on  the  Great  Lakes  of  Amer- 
ica the  period  during  which 
the  Dvina  ports  are  accessi- 
ble is  lengtliened  by  about 
two  months.  This  leaves  five 
months  in  the  year  during 
which  Archangel  and  the 
adjacent  ports  cannot,  un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  be 
reached ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  freezing  of  the  river, 
but  also  because  the  passage 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
White  Sea  is  blocked  M-ith 
drifting  ice.  Skilful  pilots 
occasionally  succeed  in  find- 
ing a  way  through,  even  in 
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mid-winter,    but    these    occurrences    are    too 
rare  to  affect  the  general  situation. 

Paradoxically,  the  Russians  have  sought 
and  found  an  ice-free  port  some  350  miles 
nearer  the  north  pole  than  Archangel. 
Thanks  to  a  warm  ocean  current — the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Gulf  Stream  Drift — the 
whole  arctic  coast  of  Lapland  is  accessible  to 
ships  throughout  the  winter.  Thorough  hy- 
drographic  surveys  have  been  along  this  coast 
(the  eastern  part  of  which  is  known  as  the 
]\Iurman  coast),  and  the  best  conditions  for 
developing  a  great  commercial  port  have  been 
found  in  Kola  fiord,  the  outlet  of  the  Kola 
and  Tuloma  Rivers.  Here  are  situated  the 
two  villages  of  Kola  and  Alexandrovsk,  each 
of  which  contained  only  a  few  hundred  in- 
habitants and  was  of  trifling  importance  be- 
fore the  war.  They  were  remote  from  rail- 
ways, and  the  two  rivers  above  mentioned 
do  not  offer  facilities  for  navigation. 

The  Russians  originally  thought  of  con- 
necting the  proposed  arctic  seaport  by  rail 
with  Tornea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  This  idea  was  abandoned  for  two 
reasons — the  Finnish  railways  did  not  pro- 
vide a  sufficiently  direct  route  to  Petrograd, 
and  their  proximity  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  and  of  the  Baltic  exposed  them 
to  the  danger  of  a  bold  attack  on  the  part  of 
Germany.  The  route  chosen  to  connect  Kola 
with  the  railway  system  of  the  Empire  starts 
at  Zwarka,  on  the  line  between  Petrograd 
and  Vologda,  and  is  as  direct  as  possible.  A 
long  section  of  the  line  skirts  the  White  Sea, 
including    the    ports    of    Kem    and    Soroka. 


Trains  now  run  through  to  Kola,  whence  an 
automobile  service  is  maintained  to  Alex- 
androvsk, pending  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way to  that  place. 

Of  less  immediate  interest,  says  M.  La 
Porte,  but  of  great  importance  for  the  future 
economic  development  of  northern  Russia,  are 
the  plans  that  have  been  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  other  and  more  extensive  rail- 
way lines,  which  will  connect  Kola  and  Arch- 
angel with  northeastern  European  Russia 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  River,  in  western 
Siberia. 

M.  Rabot  sets  forth  especially  the  immense 
natural  resources  of  the  province  of  Arch- 
angel, the  exploitation  of  which  will  at  last 
be  made  possible  by  the  new  railways,  present 
and  prospective.  The  Murman  coast  pos- 
sesses cod  fisheries  equal  to  those  of  Norway ; 
the  White  Sea  abounds  in  herring;  the  basin 
of  the  Dvina  is  a  fertile  agricultural  region ; 
and,  above  all,  there  are  enormous  virgin 
forests  of  pine  and  other  northern  woods,  the 
market  value  of  which  has  recently  greatly 
increased.  An  Anglo-Russian  company  is 
cutting  a  great  tract  of  Scotch  pine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Enara,  and  an  adjoining 
tract  has  been  acquired  by  a  Norwegian  syn- 
dicate. It  is  reported  that  the  further  ex- 
ploitation of  the  forests  in  this  province  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  Russian  Government  it- 
self, for  a  period  of  three  years  following  the 
war,  and  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  planned  a  special  system  of  new  railways 
and  canals  in  connection  with  this  important 
undertaking. 


GOVERNMENT  VERSUS  PRIVATE  RAIL- 
WAYS IN  CANADA 


IT  is  unusual  to  hear  or  see  in  this  country 
a  thoroughgoing  defense  of  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railways  based  on  Cana- 
dian experience.  Such  a  defense  appears  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Journal  of  Po- 
litical Economy  (University  of  Chicago), 
from  the  pen  of  E.  B.  Biggar,  of  Toronto. 
At  the  outset  Mr.  Biggar  makes  several 
striking  statements  illustrating  the  spread 
within  the  past  half-century  of  the  theory  of 
state  domination  of  railroads.    He  says: 

If  any  ten  Americans  of  average  intelligence 
\vere  told  that  sixty-five  countries  in  the  world 
have  railways  on  a  considerable  scale  and  then 
were    asked   how   many   of   these   carry    on   their 


railways  by  government  ownership  or  operation 
the  majority  would  answer  from  five  to  ten.  They 
are  surprised  when  told  that  fifty-one  of  these 
sixty-ftve  nations  now  nationally  control  their 
railway  systems  by  ownership,  or  operation,  or 
both.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  realize  that  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  which  count  for  an\'thing  in 
civilization  the  United  States  and  Canada  stand 
practically  alone  in  having  their  modern  high- 
ways, or  the  great  majority  of  them,  under  the 
control  of  private  corporations.  The  average 
man  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  he  learns 
that  in  the  early  years  of  railway  building  there 
was  but  one  nation  (Belgium)  that  maintained 
the  immemorial  principle  of  the  state's  sov- 
ereignty over  the  highway  and  applied  it  to  the 
railway  as  the  new  supplanter  of  the  highway. 

This  change  is  noteworthy,  he  thinks,  in 
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two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  since  it  has 
attained  its  momentum  there  has  been  no 
tendency  to  go  back  to  private  ownership. 
In  the  whole  world  there  have  been  only 
four  cases  of  even  partial  abandonment  of 
state  ownership.  These  are  Paraguay,  Cuba, 
Peru,  and  Newfoundland.  In  Peru,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  condition  that  at  the  end 
of  a  stated  period  the  government  may  exer- 
cise its  option  of  resuming  possession.  In 
Cuba,  within  the  last  few  months,  the  gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  consider  the  purchase  of  the  privately 
owned  lines.  In  Newfoundland  the  condi- 
tion is  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  the 
government  may  resume  possession. 

An  even  more  impressive  feature  of  the 
movement  toward  state  ownership  is  that  it 
has  been  brought  about  in  countries  of  the 
most  diverse  forms  of  government,  varieties 
of  race,  and  conditions  of  people.  Turkish 
absolutism,  Russian  autocracy,  referendum- 
ruled  Switzerland,  and  the  democracies  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  all  adopted 
government  ownership.  There  are  seventeen 
Crown  colonies  and  protectorates  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  of  these  no  less  than 
twelve  operate  their  railways  under  direct 
government  ownership.  If  the  four  German 
colonies  now  occupied  by  Great  Britain 
should  be  retained,  the  total  in  this  group 
would  be  sixteen.  Of  the  self-governing 
British  dominions,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  have  all  adhered  to  gov- 
ernment ownership,  and  to  these  may  be 
added  the  Indian  Empire  and  Canada,  for, 
although  the  majority  of  mileage  in  Canada 
is  under  private  ownership,  the  principle  of 
government  ownership  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  cannot  be  abandoned.  Great  Britain 
herself,  long  known  as  the  parent  of  private 
ownership,  brought  her  railways  under  state 
control  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  and  Mr. 
Biggar  contends  that  tWs  policy  is  not  likely 
to  be  abandoned  after  the  war,  since  its 
enormous  advantages  over  private  ownership 
have  been  fully  demonstrated  under  the  uni- 
fied national  control. 

Mr.  Biggar  proceeds  to  define  the  true 
relation  of  a  railway  to  the  people  of  the 
state  in  the  following  proposition : 

First — The  railways  of  a  country  are  the  main 
highways  of  a  country. 

Second — There  is  no  source  of  revenue  for  a 
railway  other  than  the  rates  imposed  upon  the 
people  for  the  carrying  of  their  persons  and  their 
goods. 

Third — This  revenue  is  raised,  not  from  any 
;iidden  fountain  of  wealth  within  the   railway  it- 


self, but  from  the  earnings  of  the  people,  whose 
labor  and  money  furnish  the  traffic. 

Fourth — By  the  division  of  labor  in  modern 
civilized  life  everyone  who  earns  or  spends 
money  contributes  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  this  cost  enters  into  every 
article  used  by  every  citizen. 

Fifth — The  maintenance  of  a  nation's  means  of 
communication  is  a  function  of  sovereignty,  and 
since  all  the  people  contribute  to  their  cost,  rail- 
way rates  are  a  national  tax;  and  in  the  more 
highly  civilized  countries  they  are  the  largest  ele- 
ment of  all   forms   of  taxation. 

Private  ownership,  according  to  Mr. 
Biggar,  means  the  surrender  into  private 
hands  of  an  important  function  of  govern- 
ment, with  enormous  taxing  powers  but 
without  direct  accountability  to  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes.  No  one,  he  maintains, 
can  purchase  or  use  the  simplest  article  with- 
out paying  tribute  for  transportation.  "If 
we  follow  any  article  back  to  its  beginning, 
we  shall  find  that  transportation,  and  not 
labor  or  materials,  makes  up  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  the  cost  in  most  cases.  It  is  near 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  the  cost  of  living." 

Mr.  Biggar's  review  of  the  railway  history 
of  Canada  differs  at  almost  every  point  from 
the  version  cominonly  accepted  in  this  coun- 
try.    He  says  in  conclusion: 

Of  the  three  different  types  of  publicly  owned 
railways  in  Canada — federal,  provincial,  and  mu- 
nicipal— it  can  be  confidently  said  that  all  have 
been  successful  from  at  least  three  different 
standpoints;  that  is,  honesty  of  administration, 
lower  rates  to  the  people  than  are  given  by  pri- 
vate companies,  and  freedom  from  the  legislative 
corruption  that  has  followed  the  surrender  to 
private  persons  of  a  national  prerogative  carry- 
ing with  it  the  power  of  public  taxation.  To 
charge  the  Intercolonial  with  failure  because  it 
does  not  take  from  the  public  more  than  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  service  is  to  misinterpret 
Canadian  history.  By  the  simple  step  of  raising 
the  rates  to  the  level  of  those  of  the  private  rail- 
ways— which  would  be  mere  justice — or  even  by 
the  device  of  expropriating  the  express  business 
now  monopolized  by  the  private  railways,  the  In- 
tercolonial could  be  made  to  yield  a  large  profit 
this  very  year,  if  that  were  not  a  violation  of  the 
covenant  made  with  the  maritime  provinces  at 
confederation.  Would  the  advocates  of  private 
ownership  have  the  government  of  Canada  re- 
move the  reproach  of  cheap  service  by  repudiat- 
ing its  constitutional  pledges,  or  would  they  have 
justice  done  by  reducing  the  private  companies' 
rates  to  the   level   of  the  government   road? 

In  postal  work  the  ideal  of  nearly  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  the  widest  service  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  and  scarcely  any  country  seeks  to 
make  its  postal  service  a  means  of  profit  or  pub- 
lic revenue.  In  the  growing  company  of  nations 
that  own  their  highways  the  ideal  toward  which 
they  are  striving  is  that  of  the  postal  service 
rather  than  the  notion  of  raising  surplus  taxes  by 
railway  profits. 
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NATURE  AND  FARM  NOTES 


Thunder  and  Hail 

A  HAIL-STORM  is  apparently  one  of 
the  most  freakish  of  the  chances  which 
affect  the  fortunes  of  the  fanner's  crops,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  devastating.  However, 
it  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that  there  is 
a  law  back  of  such  chances,  and  protracted 
observation  and  comparison  of  records  from 
the  method  by  which  we  may  hope  to  dis- 
cover such  laws.  The  director  of  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Meteorology  at  Paris,  M.  Alfred 
Augot,  who  has  recently  published  a  treatise 
on  meteorology  which  is  said  to  be  remark- 
able has  recently  laid  before  the  Academy 
of  Agriculture  in  Paris  a  record  of  the  occur- 
rence of  thunder  and  of  hail  during  the 
forty  years  from  1874  to  1913,  taken  at  the 
Observatory  of  the  Saint-Maur  Park.  This 
shows  that  hail  was  more  frequent  in  winter 
than  thunder  (in  December  twenty-four  hail- 
storms and  only  five  thunder-storms).  Its 
maximum  was  in  the  spring,  from  March  to 
May,  especially  in  March  (eighty  falls  in 
forty  years). 

Thunder  was  most  frequent  in  June  and 
July  (226  and  221  storms  in  forty  years). 
Hail  IS  rare  in  summer,  doubtless  because  the 
stones  have  time  to  be  melted  and  turn  to 
rain  before»they  reach  the  earth. 

Leather  as  a  Fertilizer 

That  leather  has  a  remarkably  high  con- 
tent of  nitrogen  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  any- 


one who  has  ever  tried  to  burn  it,  thus  setting 
free  the  evil  odors  that  inhere  in  many  nitrog- 
enous compounds.  This  constituent  of 
course  lends  it  marked  value  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  leather  scraps  or  raspings,  sometimes 
called  vermicelli,  have  a  considerable  market 
for  this  purpose.  All  sorts  of  leather  are  not, 
however,  of  equal  value,  some  processes  dim- 
inishing or  even  destroying  the  fertilizing 
property  of  the  raw  skins.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  chrome  leather,  and  the 
fact  that  its  light  color  makes  it  resemble 
the  untreated  skins  renders  the  danger  of 
fraud  considerable.  The  whole  subject  of 
the  fertilizing  value  of  various  sorts  of  leather 
compared  with  that  of  dried  blood  and  of 
rape-cake  has  been  studied  by  a  French  in- 
vestigator, M.  Guillin,  and  made  the  subject 
of  a  late  report  to  the  Academy  of  Agricul- 
ture. Different  forms  of  leather  were  ex- 
amined including  tanned  leather,  chrome 
leather,  torrefied  leather,  and  leather  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid.  After  having  been 
analyzed  the  various  fertlizers  were  applied 
in  powdered  form  to  the  clay-limestone 
chalky  clay  soil  of  Gournay  in  a  "dose"  cor- 
responding to  one  gram  of  nitrogen  per  kilo- 
gram of  earth,  which  in  its  natural  state  con- 
tained 0.115  grams  of  nitric  acid.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  the  earth  was  tested  for 
nitrogen  content,  with  the  result  shown  in 
the  following  table,  the  figures  being  given 
in  round  numbers. 


Rirhn 

C3D 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Soluble 

Total 

Organic 

Nitric  Acid 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Nature    of    Fertilizer 

Formed  in   3  mos. 

100 

100 

Sample   minus    fertilizer 

0.3  gr. 

12 

0.6 

Dried   blood 

2.4  gr. 

% 

0.25 

Tanned  leather 

0.4  gr. 

9 

0.1 

Chrome   leather 

0.2  gr. 

7 

0.17 

Torrefied    leather 

0.5  gr. 

6.6 

2.3 

Dissolved    leather    (in   paste) 

1.5  gr. 

5.6 

0.6 

Sulphuretted    colza 

2.3   gr. 

From  this  instructive  table  we  learn  that 
chrome  leather  is  not  only  useless,  but  actually 
contributes  to  the  destruction  of  pre-existent 
nitrates.  These  results  were  controlled  by 
the  cultivation  of  grain  in  pots.  Taking  the 
weight  of  the  crop  from  unfertilized  earth  as 
a  standard  of  100  per  cent.,  the  pots  treated 
with  chrome  leather  sank  to  30  per  cent., 
while  the  yield  from  those  heated  with  dis- 
solved   leather   rose    to    115    per   cent.      M. 

April.— 7 


Guillin  found  that  the  torrefied  leather, 
whether  acidulated  or  not,  gave  only  one 
tenth  as  much  nitrification  as  dried  blood. 
Ground  tanned  leather  he  found  to  be  value- 
less. These  careful  experiments  prove  that 
the  sale  of  chrome  leather  trimmings  as  green 
leather  scraps  should  be  forbidden,  while 
prices  of  the  other  fertilizers  should  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  proportion  of  avail- 
able nitrogen  contained. 
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Trees  Near  Vineyards 

The  use  of  trees  as  wind-breaks,  as  nest- 
ing-places for  insectivorous  birds,  or  merely 
for  ornament,  along  the  boundaries  of  vine- 
yards, is  attended  by  certain  dangers,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Marchand,  a  contributor  to  the 
Revue  de  Viticulture  (France).  This  lies 
in  the  fact  that  many  trees  and  shrubs  har- 
bor the  same  parasites  which  attack  vines, 
such  as  the  cochylis  and  the  endemis.  It  is 
recommended,  therefore,  that  care  on  this 
point  should  be  exercised  by  the  owners  of 
vineyards ;  if  trees  found  by  a  competent  en- 
tomologist to  be  dangerous  in  this  regard 
are  too  valuable  in  other  respects  to  be  sacri- 
ficed they  should  receive  the  same  precaution- 
ary treatment  as  the  vines. 

Disinfecting  Grain 
A  French  magazine,  the  Journal  d' Agri- 
culture pratique,  reports  the  results  of  a 
valuable  study  by  M.  Marpeaux  upon  the 
best  means  of  disinfecting  grain  affected  by 
rot  and  smut  without  seriously  affecting  the 
germinative    power.      He    demonstrated    by 


experiment  that  the  best  treatment  for  rot 
and  smut  in  wheat  and  oats,  i.  e.,  that  which 
best  destroys  the  parasite  while  least  affecting 
the  vitality  of  the  grain,  consists  in  submit- 
ting the  latter  to  the  action  of  solutions  of 
copper  (vitriolizing),  and  then  sprinkling  it 
with  lime  to  lessen  the  injurious  action  of 
the  copper  salt.  These  operations,  however, 
to  some  extent  diminish  the  germinative  pow- 
er. The  more  concentrated  the  copper  sul- 
phate solution  and  the  longer  the  period  of 
contact,  the  slower  the  germination.  But 
the  percentage  of  loss  of  vitality  is  not  un- 
duly high,  the  greatest  loss  shown  in  M. 
Marpeaux's  experiments  being  6  per  cent, 
for  the  wheat,  and  7  per  cent,  for  the  oats. 

Other  experiments  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  coal-tar  solutions  used  to  drive  away 
granivorous  birds  enfeeble  the  germinative 
faculty  and  notably  retard  the  act  of  sprout- 
ing; the  investigator  advises  against  the  use 
of  these  liquids,  since  the  more  rapid  the 
sprouting  the  less  danger  there  is  of  the 
grain's  being  destroyed  by  creatures  which 
feed  upon  it. 


ART  ON  AN  INDIAN  RESERVATION 


ON  the  Grande  Ronde  Reservation  in  the  frightened  fleeing 
Yamhill  County,  Ore.,  there  lives  a  free  from  the  water 
little  Indian  boy  whose  silhouettes  cut  from  children  might  think 
pasteboard  have  won  the  attention  of  two  possible,  the  hog,  fat 
contributors  to  the 
Art  World  (New 
York),  Messrs.  E. 
Kilpatrick  and  A. 
Powers.  Little  Samp- 
son Simpson  is  only 
five  years  old  and  has 
never  had  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  other 
children  engaged  in 
drawing  or  any  other 
form  of  artistic  effort. 
All  by  himself  he  has 
picked  up  a  knack  of 
cutting  silhouettes  of 
living  objects  that  he 
sees  from  day  to 
day — "The  unbroken 
bronco  backed  by  the 
wild  reservation  ri- 
der, the  indignant 
steer,  with  stiff  front 

legs  trying  to  dislodge      silhouettes  cut  from  life  by  a  little  indian 
the    riotous    cowboy,  boy 


rabbit,  the  fish  flipping 
in  a  curve  which  city 
unnatural  or  even  im- 
and  obstinate,  the  tur- 
key,    the     cock,     the 
dog,  the  squirrel.  He 
cuts   no    figures    that 
do    not    show   action. 
Nearly    all    his    out- 
lines have  knees  and 
the  knees  are  general- 
ly bent." 

This  Indian  boy 
artist  does  not  trace 
his  outlines.  He  di- 
rects the  shears  with- 
out guiding  lines.  He 
alwaj'S  represents  ac- 
tion and  he  recognizes 
and  expresses  the  par- 
ticular action  charac- 
teristics— within  his 
experience  and  obser- 
vation— of  the  animal 
he  cuts  out.  When 
man  appears  in  his 
silhouettes,  he  is  al- 
ways in  action. 


LEADING   ARTICLES    OF    THE    MONTH 
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POETS  OF  RELIGIOUS  FEELING 


PAUL  SHIVELL,  poet  of  religion  and 
nature,  farmer,  and  sometime  minister 
of  the  gospel,  was  born  in  Indianapolis  and 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Miami,  Mad- 
River,  and  Stillwater  valleys  in  southern 
Ohio.  To  Professor  Bliss  Perry  credit  is  due 
for  bringing  selections  from  Shivell's  work 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  "Stillwater 
Pastorals,"  published  in  the  "New  Poetry 
Series." 

Paul  Shivell  is  a  veritable  farmer,  though  he 
has  made  many  another  fine  adventure — whimsi- 
cal, gallant,  tragic — in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  can  plow  barefoot  and  make  verses. 
Vital  experience,  then,  is  back  of  these  poems. 
Good  or  bad,  they  are  convincingly  real.  Their 
fidelity  to  the  local  landscape  is  absolute.  They 
are  untouched  by  any  of  the  conventional  orna- 
ments of  the  "literary"  pastoral.  Moth  and  killdec 
and  morning-gloryj  the  crooked  stick  in  the  flooded 
stream,  barn-loft,  and  pasture  in  the  light  of 
summer  and  winter  dawns,  are  portrayed  with  a 
naive  sincerity  which  owes  little  or  nothing  to 
books.  They  are  Paul  Shivell's  life — throbbing 
with  tremulous  delight  in  simple  things,  ardent 
as  a  flame,  tender,  exigent,  haunted  by  that 
Sehnsucht  indescribable  by  any  English  word. 
For  he  wants,  no  doubt,  what  every  poet  wants: 
not  only  the  ineffable  moment  of  personal  expe- 
rience, but  readers,  friends,  followers.  He  has 
had  these  last  in  but  scanty  measure,  and  yet  in 
his  sonnets  he  reveals  his  perfect  faith  that  they 
will  come.  "Defeated,  we  acknowledge  no  de- 
feat." He  asserts  with  something  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan poet's  hunger  for  earthly  immortality,  his 
right  to  be  heard,  and  his  certainty  of  being  heard 
at  last.  The  new  generation  of  enthusiasts  for 
American  verse  may  find  Paul  Shivell  lacking  in 
the  technical  inventiveness  which  discovers  novel 
and  intricate  forms  of  expression,  but  they  will 
not  turn  many  pages  of  this  volume  before  find- 
ing that  here  is  the  revelation  of  a  personality 
unique  in  our  twentieth-century  literature. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  Mr.  Shivell  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  social  conditions  of  the  future: 

No  man  can  exactly  foresee  what-  is  coming; 
but  we  can  all  help  or  hinder  the  cause  of  liberty 
by  the  life  we  live,  more  than  by  what  we  say 
or  how  we  vote.  And  that  brings  me  to  say  what 
I  think  ails  so  many  of  our  clever  young  verse- 
writers  who  aspire  to  be  hailed  as  genuine  poets. 
The  cheap  sophistry  that  denies  or  belittles  God 
and  flouts  or  minimizes  immortality  will  never 
bring  forth  out  of  nature  courageous  lessons  of 
life  for  which  the  needy  soul  of  man  is  always 
eagerly  waiting. 

His  sonnet,  "War  Breaks  Out  in  Europe — 
August,  1914,"  reveals  the  simplicity  of  his 
faith  in  God  and  a  return  to  a  quickened 
consciousness   that   mankind   is  of   the   body 


of  God  and  as  unable  to  be  separated  from 
the  spiritual  as  from  the  material  universe. 

When  from  the  curious  excited  throngs, 

A  man  of  thoughtful  care,T  hide  my  face, 
And  in  the  ear  of  God  make  simple  songs 

To   please   my   unspoil'd   heart   and   with   wild 
grace 
Immortalize  our  virtues,  time  and  place 

Bind  me  no  more:  for  then  my  soul  belongs 
To  other  scenes  than  these,  where  nothing  base 

Disturbs  the  tranquil  mind,  nor  hint  of  wrongs 
Upon  the  spiritual  sense  intrudes. 

A  modest  volume  of  thoughtful  poems 
called  "Bees  in  Amber,"  by  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bunkerly,  better  known  to  the 
public  as  "John  Oxenham,"  has  had  great 
popularity  among  American  readers  who 
read  poetry  because  of  its  power  to  comfort 
and  inspire.  A  second  volume  contains  two 
collections  of  verse,  "All's  Well"  and  "The 
King's  Highway."  Among  these  poems  is  the 
famous  "Hymn  for  the  Men  at  the  Front," 
of  which  over  five  million  copies  have  been 
sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  vari- 
ous funds  for  wounded  soldiers.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  other  poems  are  distinctly  re- 
jligious  in  character,  full-bodied  of  faith  and 
inspiring  in  triumphant  spirituality.  In  the 
face  of  England's  peril  on  land  and  sea,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  material  and  mortal  sac- 
)ifices  the  people  of  England  are  making  in 
the  present  war,  John  Oxenham  writes  with 
a  clear  and  lofty  vision  that  assures  us  that 

"Behind  the  dim  unknown  standeth  God  within 
the  shadow  keeping  watch  above  His  own." 

HYMN  FOR  THE  MEN  AT  THE  FRONT 
"Lord   God  of  Hosts  whose  Mighty   Hand 
Dominion  holds  on  sea  and  land. 
In  Peace  and  War  Thy  Will  we  see 
Shaping  the  larger  liberty. 

Nations  may  rise  and  nations  fall. 

Thy    Changeless    Purpose    rules    them    all. 

When  Death  flies  swift  on  wave  or  field. 

Be  thou  a  sure  defense  and  shield  ; 

Console  and   succor  those  who  fall. 

And  help  and  hearten  each  and  all ; 

O  hear   a  people's  prayers  for  those 
Who   fearless   face  their  country's   foes. 

For  those  who  weak  and  broken  lie. 
In  weariness  and  agony — 
Great   Healer,  to  their  beds  of  pain 
Come,  touch  and  make  them  whole  again ! 
O  hear  a  people's  prayers  and   bless 
Thy  servants  in  their  hour  of  stress! 

For  those  who  minister  and  heal, 
And  spend  themselves,  their  skill,  their  zeal — 
Renew  their  hearts  with  Christ-like  faith, 
And  guard  them  from  disease   and  death. 

And  in  Thine  own  good  time.  Lord,  send 
Thy  Peace  on  earth  till   Time  shall  end." 
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Naturally  this  new  verse  was  written  for 
those  who  were  most  in  the  writer's  mind, 
the  men  and  boys  at  the  front,  and  to  those 
who  are  left  behind  to  endure  grievous  anxiety 
and  sorrow.  The  "Hymn  for  the  Men  at  the 
Fronit"  is  a  recessional  of  faith,  a  promise 
that  the  future  shall  repair  the  past.  One 
remarkable  poem  is  called  "No  Man  Goeth 
Alone."  Another,  "Christ's  All,"  was  in- 
spired by  one  of  W.  T.  Stead's  favorite  say- 
ings: "Be  christs,"  not  "Be  like  Christ,"  but 
literally  "Be  christs."  Mr.  Stead,  as  John 
Oxenham  notes,  used  the  word  in  its  orig- 
inal meaning,  "anointed,  ordained,  chosen." 

Mr.  Oxenham  is  a  cheery,  breezy  man  of 
middle  height  with  brown  hair  and  a  beard. 
He  is  fond  of  family  life  and  devoted  to  open- 
air  sports.  Besides  the  books  of  verse,  he 
has  written  many  hymns  and  thirty  popular 
novels.  In  the  Book  News  Monthly  for  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Robert  Cochrane  has  given  ample 
information  about  his  life  and  work: 

Born  at  Manchester,  he  attended  old  Trafford 
School  and  Victoria  University;  afterwards  he 
went  into  business  and  lived  for  some  years  in 
France  and  the  United  States.  He  visited  the 
Southern  States  with  a  view  to  orange-growing 
or  fruit-farming,  but  decided  against  them — 
fortunately  for  his  millions  of  readers — and  came 
back  to  Britain.  He  had  been  offered  in  Georgia 
forty  thousand  acres  of  good  pine  and  vine  grass 
land  at  ten  cents  per  acre  or  nine  hundred  pounds. 
He  took  to  writing  as  an  alleviative  to  business, 
and  early  found  a  public.  The  Graphic  took 
his  first  story  in  1893.  Some  of  his  really  fine 
school  stories  are  gathered  in  "A  Song  of  Hya- 
cinth." For  many  years  he  has  had  a  contract 
with  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  and  Messrs. 
Methuen,  to  furnish  a  novel  annually,  the  onlv 
recent  exception  being  "My  Lady  of  the  Moor," 
which,  at  the  request  of  Beatrice  Chase,  went  to 
Longmans.  His  latest  novel  with  Methuen  is 
"1914,"  a  story  of  the  influence  and  effect  of  the 
great  war  on  a  very  interesting  family. 

The  years  Oxenham  spent  in  London  with  the 
roar  of  Fleet  Street  in  his  ears  are  reflected  in 
"Rising  Fortunes,"  a  journalistic  story  in  which 
there  'are  traces  of  autobiography.  The  tramps 
he  made  with  a  knapsack  in  the  West  Highlands 
to  Fort  William;  his  residence  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  lived  some  years  at  Orange,  New 
Jersey;  journeys  in  Europe  from  Stockholm  to 
Genoa,  have  all  aided  in  furnishing  local  color 
for  his  books.  He  was  in  Hanover  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  in  Paris  in  time  to 
see  the  last  days  of  the  Commune,  which  fur- 
nished scenes  for  his  "Under  the  Iron  Flail." 


Several  books  on  mysticism  written  by  a 
talented  Englishwoman,  Evelyn  Underbill, 
have  found  their  way  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers  in  this  country.  A  collection  of  verse, 
"Immanence,"  and  a  study  of  "John  of  Ruys- 
broeck,"  also  met  generous  appreciation.  Miss 
Underbill's  last  publication  is  a  volume  of 
poems,  mostly  religious  in  character,  called 
"Theophanies,"  prefaced  by  the  quotation 
from  John  Scotus  Erigena:  "Every  visible 
and  invisible  creature  is  a  theophany  or  ap- 
pearance of  God." 

The  religious  feeling  of  these  poems  is  that 
of  the  mystic  whose  Muse  sits  at  the  bottom 
of  an  emerald  Lake  of  Dreams  and  blows 
bubbles  of  beauty  to  the  surface  to  float  in 
delicate  prophecy  of  a  future  of  peace  and 
brotherly  love  in  the  midst  of  our  present 
brutal  reality.  Together  with  the  religious 
sentiment  of  her  work  you  will  find  much 
eloquence  devoted  to  Nature.  In  a  poem, 
"The  Tree,"  she  writes: 

"Tall  Tree  your  name  is  peace 
You  are  the  channel  of  God." 

Throughout  the  book  there  are  constant  ref- 
erences to  the  beauty  of  the  English  country- 
side, and  all  the  flowers  and  herbs  of  the 
garden  are  gathered  into  her  rhymes.  One 
poignant  poem,  "Any  Englishwoman,"  re- 
veals her  feeling  about  the  war. 

MAY,  1915 
England's   in    flower 
On  every  tree  speared  canopies  unfold, 
And    sacred    beauty    crowns    the    lowliest    weeds 
Lifting  their  eager  faces  from  the  mold: 

Even  in  this  hour 
The  unrelented  pressure  of  the  spring 
Thrusts  out  new   lovely   life  unfaltering — 
Towards  what  deeds? 
What  dreadful  blossoming? 

Ah,  the  red  spines  upon  the  curving  briar 
They  tear   the  heart 
Great  with  desire 
And  sick  with  sleepless  pain 
For  one  that  comes   not  again. 
There's  horror  in  the  fragrance  of  the  air, 
T«rment  in  this  intolerable  art. 

White  petals  on  the  pear 
Yet  peering  there, 
I  see  beyond  the  rapture  of  young  green 

And  passion  of  pale  fire, 
The  Glutton   Death,  who  smiles  upon  the  scene. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  "NEW  POETRY"  AND  OTHER 


MANY  people  are  confused  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  "new  poetry"  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  not  had  sufficiently  comprehensive  antholo- 
gies to  give  a  comparative  view  of  its  different 
varieties.  Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite  has  from  year 
to  year  collected  what  in  his  judgment  were  the 
best  poems  published  in  the  magazines  for  each 
particular  year,  and  these  have  served  to  give  us 
a  partial  survey  of  the  field  of  poetry.  This  year 
we  have  not  only  Mr.  Braithwaite's  admirable 
volume,  but  also  an  anthology,  "The  New  Poetry," 
brought  out  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  And 
to  supplement  these  collections,  there  is  an  an- 
thology of  the  verse  of  the  undergraduates  of 
sixty  colleges.  With  these  three  volumes  at  hand 
one  is  able  to  analyze  the  work  of  certain  groups 
of  poets  and  observe  their  experimentation  with 
poetic  theories.  In  the  college  anthology  one 
observes  that  groups  have  not  formed.  The 
poems  hang  between  the  patterns  of  the  English 
poetry  taught  in  our  colleges  and  the  strong  pull 
of  youth's  natural  radicalism  and  love  of  novelty. 
It  is  the  poetry  of  youth,  however,  and  as  such 
has  an  extraordinary  fascination. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  when  reading  the 
new  poetry  that  it  has  the  quality  of  modern  life. 
It  belongs  to  its  period  as  surely  as  Tennyson's 
to  the  Victorian  age;  and  every  man  is  related 
to  its  basic  substratum.  Lafcadio  Hearn  once 
wrote  in  an  appreciation  of  poetry,  that  there 
arose  everywhere,  from  winds,  seas,  forests  and 
from  the  cities  of  men  sounds  which  blend  into 
one  great  sound,  which  is  the  music  of  life,  and 
that  "the  world  itself  is  like  a  great  shell  full 
of  this  sound  ...  a  shell  on  the  verge  of  the 
Infinite."  Our  civilization,  nationalism,  social 
ferment,  the  constant  flux  of  our  particular  indi- 
vidualism, is  in  the  new  poetry.  It  is  the  sound 
echoing  from  the  shell  of  our  times. 

"The  New  Poetry,'"^  an  anthology  edited  by 
Harriet  Monroe  and  Alice  Corbin  Henderson, 
editors  of  the  magazine  Poetry,  contains  repre- 
sentative work  of  that  which  is  commonly  called 
the  "new  poetry."  Miss  Monroe  says  that  this 
poetry  strives  for  a  "concrete  and  immediate  re- 
alization of  life.  .  ,  .  It  is  less  vague,  less  ver- 
bose, less  eloquent  than  most  poetry  of  the  Vic- 
torian period  and  much  work  of  earlier  periods. 
It  has  set  before  itself  an  ideal  of  absolute  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity — an  ideal  which  implies  in- 
dividual and  unstereotyped  diction  ...  it  be- 
comes   intensive    rather   than    diffuse." 

One  cannot  escape  the  reflection,  however,  that 
the  use  of  rhyme  would  help  much  of  the  "new 
poetry"  tremendously,  despite  objections.  Take, 
for  instance,  that  widely  praised  poem  of  Amy 
Lowell's — "Patterns."  It  excels  much  of  her  other 
imagist  verse  solely  by  the  surplus  of  rhyme  and 

'The  New  Poetry.  Edited  by  Harriet  Monroe  and 
Alice   Corbin   Henderson.      Macmillan.      404   pp.      $1.75. 


fastens  itself  in  memory  for  this  very  reason. 
The  editors  have  been  discriminating  in  their 
choices  and  praiseworthily  generous  to  new- 
comers. They  include  selections  from  the  writings 
of  over  one  hundred  poets  and  versifiers.  For 
the  envisioning  of  the  range  of  the  "new  poetry," 
and  a  comparison  of  its  diversities,  there  is  no 
other  collection  that  compares  with  this  anthology. 

The  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse"^  for  1916, 
edited  by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  of  the  series  of  his  anthologies,  or 
year-books,  of  American  poetry  so  far  published. 
This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  ripening 
of  the  fresh  impulse  interjected  into  American 
poetry  from  1912  onwards  and  by  the  fostering 
and  stabilizing  of  the  art  by  sympathetic  patrons. 
Mr.  Braithwaite  says  that  "at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  one  could  define  four  separate 
groups  of  poets — the  traditionalists,  the  social- 
revolutionists,  the  imagists,  and  the  radicals  of 
Others,  the  magazine  of  the  new  verse,  who 
regard  Ezra  Pound  as  their  master."  In  the 
imagist  group  Miss  Amy  Lowell  has  assured 
leadership.  Of  the  traditionalists  one  cannqt  be 
so  sure.  Probably  George  Sterling  and  Clinton 
Scollard  would  be  recognized  as  masters  of  mod- 
ern classicism  in  poetry.  In  the  social-revolution- 
ary group  are  James  Oppenheim  and  Carl  Sand- 
burg, and  of  the  radicals,  Mr.  Alfred  Kreymborg 
has  triumphed  over  Mr.  Pound's  belligerent 
sheepfold. 

It  is  evident,  as  Mr.  Braithwaite  observes,  that, 
while  there  is  less  sensationalism  in  last  year's 
poetic  achievement,  there  is  more  solid  success. 
Out  of  the  list  of  approximately  one  hundred 
poems  of  the  anthology,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
many  that  by  great  measure  excel  the  others.  Some 
poems  that  will  impress  all  readers  with  their 
fine  quality  are:  "If  I  Could  Hold  My  Grief," 
a  sonnet  by  Corrine  Roosevelt  Robinson;  the 
much-quoted  "Cinquains,"  by  the  late  Adelaide 
Crapsey;  "America  and  France,"  the  work  of 
the  lamented  Alan  Seeger;  "The  Unforgiven," 
by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson;  "The  Hill  Wife," 
by  Robert  Frost;  "The  Hills,"  by  Thomas  S. 
Jones;  "Music,"  by  Alice  Corbin  Henderson; 
"Malmaison,"  by  Amy  Lowell,  and  "The  Star," 
by  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

As  usual,  the  volume  includes  a  list  of  poets 
and  poems  published  in  magazines  in  the  year 
1916,  also  one  of  volumes  of  poetry,  books  about 
poets,  articles,  reviews,  etc. 

"The  Poets  of  the  Future,"'  a  college  anthology 
for  1915-1916,  contains  140  of  the  best  poems 
written  by  American  university  students  during 
the   past  college  year.     Sixty  colleges   are    repre- 

^  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse.  Edited  by  \V.  S. 
Braithwaite.      Gomme.     266  pp.      $2. 

s  The  Poets  of  the  Future.  Edited  bv  Henrv  T. 
Schnittkind.     The    Stratford,    Boston.      147   pp.      $1. 
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sented  in  the  anthology.  The  purpose  in  pub- 
lishing the  book  is  to  encourage  the  production 
of  literature  in  our  universities  and  to  show  the 
public  the  talent  ripening  in  them,  as  yet  un- 
recognized and  unheralded.  The  volume  is  edited 
by  Henry  T.  Schnittkind,  Ph.  D.,  and  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite  has  written  the  sympathetic 
introduction,  "The  Springtime  ,of  American 
Song." 

As  to  the  poems  in  the  anthology,  they  repre- 
sent almost  every  kind  of  poetic  bent.  Several 
are  imitative,  worthily  so;  others  highly  original, 
a  few  stumble  in  rhythm,  and  many  are  imma- 
ture.    Yet  there   is   a   freshness   about  the   whole 


collection  that  is  delightful.  These  young  poets 
are  writing  out  of  youth  and  a  zest  for  life. 
They  have  not  become  mannered  nor  stultified 
by  worldly  sophistication.  "Midsummer,"  by 
John  Grimes,  is  remarkable  for  its  imagery. 
"Sea  Visions,"  by  Katherine  Harrower,  of  Bar- 
nard College;  "To  the  Statue  Venus  de  Melos," 
by  J.  B.    Noss,   Franklin    and   Marshall   College; 

"To    ,"    by    William    Hillman,    Columbia, 

and  "The  Hemp,"  a  fine  ballad,  by  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Benet,  of  Yale,  deserve  honorable  mention. 
By  ill  means  let  us  have  more  of  these  college 
anthologies.  If  it  be  necessary  to  love  them 
indulgently,  that  indulgence  is  to  our  credit. 


RECENT  BOOKS  OF  VERSE 


"Afternoon."  By  Emile  Verhaeren.  John 
'Lane.    77  pp.    $1. 

A  collection  of  thirty  poems  reminiscent  of 
hours  spent  in  a  sunlit  garden.  They  picture  the 
gracious  love  life  of  long-married  lovers,  and 
show  the  transformation  of  steadfast  affection 
into  the  serene  passion  of  the  soul  that  neither 
decay  of  loveliness  nor  the  habitude  of  the  com- 
monplace can  injure.  The  melodious  translation 
is  the  work  of  Charles  R.  Murphy. 

Collected  Poems.  By  William  Davies.  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf.     190  pp.     $1. 

Among  next  month's  publications  you  will  find 
"The  Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp,"  an  ac- 
count of  the  wandering  life  Mr.  Davies  led  in 
America  before  the  commencement  of  his  literary 
career  in  London.  The  poet  lived  as  a  super- 
tramp  for  six  years,  varying  the  monotony  by 
occasional  trips  across  the  Atlantic  on  cattle- 
boats.  His  first  book,  "The  Soul  Destroyer," 
was  written  while  he  lived  at  a  mean  lodging- 
house  in  London  on  an  income  of  ten  shillings 
a  week.  The  only  place  he  had  in  which  to 
compose  was  a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  where  the 
lodgers  dried  their  boots  and  toasted  herring 
before  the  fire.  Many  transcripts  of  his  experi- 
ences are  found  in  the  collected  poems.  They 
have  a  curious  likeness  to  the  melody  of  the 
Cavalier  poets,  a  linnet-like  ecstasy.  Even  the 
poems  that  picture  sordidness  and  poverty'  are 
inexpressibly  fresh  and  appealing.  Like  \Iase- 
field,  he  cannot  escape  from  the  spell  of  the  sea, 
and  writes: 

"The  sea  is  loth  to  lose  a  friend; 
Men  of  one  voyage,  who  have  spent 
Six  months  with  him,  hear  his  vexed  cry 
Haunting  their  houses  till   they  die." 

His  grandfather  was  an  old  sea  captain,  and 
Mr.  Davies  recalls  his  curious  house  in  a  poem, 
"The  Child  and  the  Mariner": 

"In  this  old  captain's  house  I  lived,  and  things 
The  house  contained  were  in  ships'  cabins  once: 
Seashells  and  charts  and  pebbles,  model  ships; 
Green    weeds,    dried    fishes    stuffed,    and    coral 

stalks; 
Old  wooden  trunks  with  handles  of  spliced  rope. 
With  copper  saucers  full  of  monies  strange, 


An   ivory   lighthouse   built   on    ivory    rocks; 
The  bones  of  fishes  and  three  bottled  ships, 
And  many  a  thing  was  there  which  sailors  make 
In    idle   hours   when   on    long   voyages 
Of  marvelous  patience  to  no  lovely  end. 
And  on  those  charts  I  saw  the  small  black  dots 
That  were  called  islands,   and   I   knew  they  had 
Turtles   and  palms   and  pirates'  buried   gold." 

The  Broken  Wing.  By  Sarojini  Naidu.  John 
Lane.     130  pp.     $1.25. 

A  third  volume  of  poems  by  the  Hindu  poetess 
contains  songs  of  love,  death,  and  destiny.  They 
are  saturated  with  the  magic  of  the  East,  ex- 
quisite in  verbal  beaut}'  and  eloquent  with  spirit- 
ual comprehension.  The  love  poems  may  be  com- 
pared with  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  in  their 
abandonment  to  devotion,  and  the  continual  invo- 
cation of  Divine  Will  gives  them  the  spirit  of 
the  words  of  Rabindranath  Tagore,  quoted  by 
way  of  foreword: 

"My  passion  shall  burn  as  the  flame  of  salvation, 
The   flower   of   my    love    shall    become    the    ripe 
fruit  of  devotion." 

Retrogression.  By  William  Watson.  John 
Lane.     98  pp.     $1.25. 

A  fine,  vigorous  collection  of  verse  by  the  dean 
of  English  poetry  and  the  acknowledged  master 
of  elegiac  verse.  The  first  half  of  the  volume 
answers  his  critics  and  begs  us  to  consider  the 
ill  wrought  upon  English  literature  by  our  mod- 
ern slovenly  manner  of  writing.  The  last  half 
consists  of  general  and  personal  poems,  among 
which  are  a  few  dedicated  to  childhood.  "Na- 
ture's Way,"  "Mastery,"  and  the  title  poem  are 
strong  and  sonorous.  "Who  Can  Tell  ?"  asks  a 
pertinent  question. 

"The  Celtic  Twilight?     Yes, 

Follow  the  beckon  of  its  faery  moon. 
But  wherefore  chide  me  if  I   love   not  less 
The  Saxon  Noon  ? 

Ah,  what  if  Time   should   breathe 

On  both  the  same  cold  edict  of  decay. 

And  with  the  sole  unwithering  garland  wreathe 
The  Hellenic  Day?" 
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Divinations  and  Creation.  By  Horace  Holley. 
Mitchell    Kennerley.     $1.25. 

This  volume  contains  Mr.  Holley's  post-im- 
pressionist poems,  published  separately  under  the 
name  of  "Creation"  two  years  ago,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  collection.  The  public  is  familiar 
with  the  splendid  vers  libre  of  "Creation."  The 
new  poems,  "Divinations,"  are  not  entirely,  writ- 
ten in  free  verse,  but  they  all  belong  to  the 
so-called  "new  poetry."  They  are  lustrous  cups 
of  many  metals,  but  the  wine  in  all  of  them 
is  the  same.  It  is  the  rhythm  of  emotion, 
casting  endlessly  to  the  surface  the  bright 
effervescence  of  the  will  to  live.  The  title  poem, 
"Epigrams,"  "Totem,"  a  poem  to  America; 
"Home,"  Renaissance,"  and  "Life"  reveal  a  tem- 
perament individual  in  fusing  metrical  harmony 
with  spiritual  aspiration  and  fulness  of  thought. 
Miss  Harriet  Monroe  has  selected  three  of  these 
poems  for  her  anthology  of  "new  poetry,"  and 
W.  S.  Braithwaite  has  included  "Cross  Patch" 
and  a  sonnet,  "The  Orchard,"  in  his  anthology 
for  1916.  "Hertha,"  a  tribute  to  the  poet's  little 
daughter,   is   particularly   felicitous: 

"She  will  grow 
Beautiful. 

Beauty  will   come   to  her, 
Given   like  sun   and   rain; 
Will   go   to   her 
Freely   like   laughter. 
She  will  be 

Center,  circumference  to  a  great  joy, 
Swiftly  passing,  repassing. 
Like  water  in  and  from  a  limpid  weU. 
She  is  of  the  new  generation,  new; 
Torch  for  the  flame  of  passion. 
Flame  for  the  torch  of  love. 

She  will  grow 

Beautiful. 

No,  beauty  itself  will  grow 

Like  her." 

Ballads:  Patriotic  and  Romantic.  By  Clin- 
ton Scollard.     Gomme.     182  pp.     $1.50. 

A  collection  of  choice  ballads  and  two  groups 
of  poems,  "The  Lure  of  the  Orient"  and  "The 
Lyric  Quest."  Mr.  Scollard's  marvelous  tech- 
nique and  facility  keep  all  his  work  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Frequently  in  this  vol- 
ume he  triumphs  over  his  poetic  ease  and  writes 
a  golden  stanza  that  remains  in  memory  a  tried 
and  trusted  friend.  "Sanctuary"  attests  the  strong 
appeal  of  his  religious  verse: 

"Let  us  put  by  some  hour  of  every  day 
For  Holy  things — whether  it  be  when  dawn 
Peers   through   the    window   pane,   or   when   the 

noon 
Flames  like  a  burnished  topaz  in  the  vault. 
Or  when  the  thrush  pours  in  the  ear  of  eve 
Its  plaintive   melody;    some   little   hour 
Wherein  to  hold  rapt  converse  with  the  soul, 
From  sordidness  and  self  a   sanctuary, 
Swept  by  the   winnowing   of  unseen   wings. 
And   touched   by   the   White   Light   Ineffable." 

The  Cycle's  Rim.    By  Olive  Tilford  Dargan. 
Scribner's.     73   pp.     $1. 
It  would  be   difficult  to   overpraise  these   deli- 


cate and  remarkable  sonnets  written  to  "one 
drowned  at  sea."  They  are  contemplative, 
elegiac,  yet  of  such  ardent  passionate,  spiritual  in- 
stinct that  they  must  pass  into  proper  classifica- 
tion with  great  love  poetry  of  the  world.  Mrs. 
Dargan  is  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  the  Shake- 
sperean  sonnet  of  three  verses  of  four  lines  each, 
closed  by  a  couplet.  She  has  not  needed,  like 
Mrs.  Browning,  the  emotional  check  of  the  Italian 
sonnet  form.  The  heavy  dramatic  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Dargan's  previous  books  has  displayed  her  poetic 
gifts  to  less  advantage  than  this  form,  which  is 
pliant  to  her  precious  imagery  and  affords  set- 
ting for  the  occasional  line  of  absolute  inspired 
perfection.  There  is  usually  no  perceptible  pause 
at  the  end  of  the  second  quatrain.  The  sonnets 
are  unified,  and  the  closing  couplet  never  appears 
as  an  anti-climax.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  sonnets  follows: 

"My   Carmel   withers   'neath   the    foot   of   Spring, 
And  perished  is  the  house  of  ivory; 
My  lake  of  Edom  is  a  brackish  thing; 
No  more  my  mountains  drop  sweet  wine  to  me; 
There    is    no    song    from    any    temple    coming. 
Oh,  not  a  Bethel  stone  for  my  sunk  head; 
Beneath  my  altar  is  the  banewort  blooming, 
A  bitter  salt  is  on  mj'  holy  bread. 
My  aspiration  that  as  eagle  flew 
Through     conquered     skies,     falls     plumb     and 

leaden  still ; 
Ambition's  fires  are  dead  of  tearful  dew; 
I  stir  cold  ashes  when  I  urge  my  will. 
Love  was  the  sun  I  read  all  meanings  by, 
And  called  the  habit  life;  that  broke,  I  die." 

Poems.  By  Florence  Earle  Coates.  2  vols. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.     $2.50  per  set. 

Mrs.  Coates'  lyrics  are  widely  known,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  This  com- 
prehensive collection  contains  many  poems  of 
great  beauty  and  maintains  a  general  average  of 
excellence.  Readers  who  do  not  like  the  so-called 
"new  poetry"  will  find  these  poems  most  gratify- 
ing in  their  adherence  to  classical  meters,  the 
use  of  rhyme,  and  their  acceptance  of  certain 
standards  that  have  been  called  "Victorian."  For 
persons  who  read  poetry  for  its  comforting  power 
and  inspiration  no  better  collection  could  be  sug- 
gested. Mrs.  Coates'  poems  appeal  to  the  heart; 
-they  are  the  ideal  expressions  of  a  fertile  mind 
tempered  with  sympathetic  understanding  of  life 
as  a  whole.  Among  the  lyrics  decidedly  worth 
memorizing  is  one  called  "Song": 

"If  love  were  but  a  little  thing. 

Strange  love,  which,  more  than  all,  is  great — 
One  might  not  such  devotion  bring. 
Early  to  serve  and  late. 

If  love  were  but  a  passing  breath — 

Wild  love — which,  as  God  knows,  is  sweet — 

One  might  not  make  of  life  and  death 
A  pillow  for  love's  feet." 

The  Road  to  Castaly.  By  Alice  Brown. 
Macmillan.     170  pp.     $1.50. 

Verses  published  previously  under  this  title 
and  many  later  poems  make  up  this  new  volume. 
One   is   accustomed   to   think   of  Alice   Brown    as 
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the  author  of  the  prize  play,  "Children  of 
Earth,"  and  as  a  successful  short-story  writer, 
rather  than  as  a  poet,  but  this  book  will  not  fail 
to  convince  her  readers  of  her  great  natural  gift 
for  poetic  expression.  The  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion are  diverse  of  theme,  thoughtful,  and  rever- 
ent of  mood,  and  strong  with  a  certain  dramatic 
propulsion.  The  poetic  drama,  "The  Immortal 
Witness,"  is  resplendent  with  the  "glory  that  was 
Greece."  Many  of  the  most  delightful  poems 
are  placed  in  the  form  of  direct  personal  address. 
The  lyrics,  "The  Wedding  Garment,"  "Tribute," 
"Delight,"  "Vision,"  and  "Lost  Love,"  are  re- 
markable for  their  tenderness,  grace,  and  har- 
mony. 

Glad  of  Earth.     By  Clement  Wood.    Gomme. 

143  pp.    $1. 

This  first  book  by  Clement  Wood  contains 
"polyrhythmic  poems,"  unrhymed  verse  of  the 
variety  commonly  known  as  vers  libre.  They 
have  a  surface  resemblance  to  the  poems'written 


by  Tames  Oppenheim.  There  are  three  groups: 
"Glad  of  Earth,"  portraits  of  individuals  and 
types;  "Comrades,"  ardent  love  poems,  and 
"New  Roads,"  socialistic  poems  that  protest 
against  conditions  that  hamper  individual  devel- 
opment. As  a  whole,  they  are  intensely  human 
and  inspiring.  The  individual  poems  are  sparks 
flung  out  of  the  crucible  of  Youth,  where  old 
evil  dies  in  the  flame  of  new  understanding. 

The  poems  "Dust,"  "Birth"  and  "A  Prayer," 
arc  so  intrinsically  beautiful  one  must  prophesy 
much  for  Mr.  Wood's  future  as  a  poet.  He  is 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Alabama, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  '11. 
His  work  is  widely  known  through  his  writings 
for  the  Call,  the  Masses,  and  poems  published  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  He  won  the  prize 
offered  in  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  City 
of  Newark  Poetry  Competition  with  "The 
Smithy  of  God,"  a  poem  that  received  general 
praise. 


PLAYS  AND  BOOKS  ON  THE  ARTS   OF 

THE  THEATER 


Plays  and  Players.  By  Walter  Prichard  Ea- 
ton.    Stewart,   Kidd.     424   pp.     $2. 

Criticisms  of  plays,  acting,  and  all  dramatic 
matters,  to  be  read  leisurely  for  their  fine  literary 
flavor  and  delightful  vein  of  satire.  The  best 
thing  about  Mr.  Eaton's  sketches,  beyond  their 
sound  judgment,  is  that  they  are  intensely  read- 
able. A  critical,  constructive,  clean-cut  and 
amusing  book  for  everyone  interested  in  theatrical 
arts. 

Play  Production  in  America.  By  Arthur  Ed- 
win Krows.     Holt.     400  pp.     $2. 

A  comprehensive  illustrated  book  of  detailed 
information  for  play  producers.  There  are  six 
chapters  on  the  acceptance  of  plays — three  on  their 
direction — and  ten  chapters  on  decorations,  scenery 
and  costumes.  The  remainder  of  the  book  dis- 
cusses managerial  activities,  play  advertising,  and 
the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  audiences.  A 
competent  guide  to  all  departments  of  play  pro- 
duction. 

The  Inspector  General.  By  Nicolay  Gogol. 
Translated   by  Thomas   Seltzer.     Knopf.     $1. 

A  Russian  critic  writes:  "Russia  possesses  only 
one  comedy,  'The  Inspector  General.' "  This 
volume  is  a  new  and  complete  version  of  Gogol's 
four-act  play  written  in  1835,  which,  by  holding 
up  to  ridicule  the  officials  of  a  typical  munici- 
pality, struck  a  definite  blow  at  the  tyrannous 
bureaucracy  of  the  Russian  Government. 

Moral.  By  Ludwig  Thoma.  Translated  by 
Charles  Recht.     Knopf.     $1. 

A  comedy  in  three  acts  that  asks  and  answers 
the  questions:  What  is  morality?  and:  Which  is 
the  more  important,  that  we  are  moral  or  that 
we  seem  moral?  The  play  appeared  in  1898, 
and   has   been   presented   constantly   in   Germany 


since  that  time.  Take  the  factors  of  hypocrisy 
and  mock  puritanism  and  irrepressible  fear  lest 
one  lose  the  essentials  of  righteousness,  marshaled 
against  the  pull  of  vagrant  impulse,  curiosity,  and 
primitive  animalism;  manage  to  make  your  advo- 
cates on  both  sides  ridiculous  and  show  how 
patched  a  garment  public  morality  may  be,  and 
you  have  Thoma's  brilliant  comedy. 

Representative  American  Plays.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Hobson  Quinn.     Century.     968  pp.     $2.75. 

Twenty-five  American  plays,  by  the  leading 
dramatists  of  the  country,  that  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  drama  from  1767  to  the 
present  time.  Each  play  is  prefaced  by  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  the  cast  of  the 
first  performance,  and  other  interesting  detail. 
This  is  the  first  collection  of  its  kind  and  its 
significance  and  value  will  recommend  it  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  Among  the  early  American 
plays  are:  "Andre,"  by  William  Dunlap  (1798)  ; 
"Charles  the  Second,"  by  John  Howard  Payne 
and  Washington  Irving  (1824);  "The  Triumph 
at  Plattsburgh,"  by  Richard  Penn  Smith,  and 
"Pocahontas,  or  the  Settlers  of  Virginia,"  by 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis   (1830). 

Read-Aloud  Plays.  By  Horace  Holley.  Ken- 
nerley.     133  pp.     $1. 

In  these  nine  short  plays  for  reading  only  we 
have  a  rrturn  to  a  very  old  art,  and  the  carrying 
on  of  the  dramatic  principles  of  the  Gordon  Craig 
theories  of  stage  art  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  sym- 
bolic stage  methods,  that  is,  plays  that  are  not 
to  be  staged  properly  speaking,  plays  that  need 
no  scenery,  no  accessories,  lighting  or  actors,  but 
only  a  room,  listeners,  and  the  magic  of  a  human 
voice  vocalizing  their  phrases.  Mr.  Holley  says: 
"In  the  long  run  everything  human  rises  or  falls 
to  the   level   of   speech."     Such  plays   read   sym- 
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pathetically  lose  their  apparent  vagueness;  the 
objective  settings  materialize  in  mental  substance 
illuminated  by  the  emotional  electricity  of  the 
listener,  anci  the  plays  stage  themselves  according 
to  our  wealth  or  poverty  upon  the  mental  and 
emotional  planes  of  life.  The  most  successful  of 
these  plays  are:  "Her  Happiness,"  "Rain,"  "The 
Incompatibles,"  and  "Survival." 

The  Little  Boy  Out  of  the  Wood.  By 

Kathleen   C.   Greene.     John   Lane.     75   cents. 

Another  volume  of  short,  poetic,  fanciful  plays 
arranged  for  reading  aloud.  There  are  seven 
in  the  book,  and  all  but  one  build  their  habitat 
in  the  imagination  through  the  spell  of  the  human 
voice.  "The  Princess  on  the  Road,"  a  tale  of  a 
real  princess  who  goes  out  among  the  country 
folk .  in  disguise  and  has  to  prove  her  royalty 
to  avoid  a  ducking,  is  easily  the  gem  of  the 
collection. 

Two  Plays  and  a  Rhapsody.  By  Katherine 
Howard.  Published  by  the  author,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Mrs.  Howard's  inspirational  works,  "Eve"  and 
"The  Book  of  the  Serpent,"  are  well  known  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  a  collection 
of  poems  of  childhood,  "The  Little  God," 
has  had  generous  appreciation.  The  two  plays 
of  her  last  volume  in  literary  style  are  sim- 
ilar to  her  moyen-age  play,  "Candle  Flame." 
Over  all  of  them  there  is  a  glamor,  a  rhythmic 
beauty  peculiar  to  her  poetic  prose  that  gives 
them  a  likeness  to  ancient  tapestries  whose  half 
blurred  figures  have  suddenly  become  instinct 
with  life.  In  "The  House  of  the  Future,"  a  play 
that  has  no  plot  or  time^  the  characters  are  a 
lord  and  a  lady,  their  children,  Ynid  and  Ynial, 
an  old  nurse,  and  the  master  of  the  hoU^e,  some- 
times called  Death  and  sometimes  called  Life. 
The  other  play,  "The  House  of  Life,"  pictures 
the  passing  of  two  young  people  through  a 
strange  mansion.  It  contains  closets  of  secrets, 
a  Hall  of  Mirrors,  where  personality  is  reflected 
at  many  angles;  a  door  that  opens  on  the  mists 
of  death,  and  from  the  roof  one  may  envision 
the 'stars.  The  final  beauty  and  triumphant  as- 
sertion of  the  plays  is  that  the  supernatural  is 
only  another  phase  of  the  natural.  The  "Rhap- 
sody" describes  and  interprets  a  poet's  vision 
of  the  spirit  of  Eternal  Youth. 

La  Pecadora.  By  Angel  Guimera.  Trans- 
lated   by   Wallace    Gillpatrick.      Putnam.      $L2S. 

This  beautiful  play  is  one  of  the  publications 
of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  It  came  to 
this  country  by  way  of  a  first  production  in 
Mexico  City  in  1902.  Guimera  wrote  the  play 
for  the  famous  Spanish  actress,  Maria  Guerrero. 
The  action  takes  place  in  a  pueblo  in  Catalonia, 
Spain.  Daniela,  the  heroine,  a  woman  who  has 
left  her  native  village  and  become  a  famous 
singer,  returns  after  fifteen  years  to  seek  health. 
She  is  not  a  woman  who  can  go  on  living  on 
externals  like  a  brilliant  orchid  of  the  air;  she 
is  dying  because  the  realities  of  love  and  mother- 
hood have  not  entered  into  her  life.  Her  attempts 
to  find  solace  in  the  children  of  Ramon,  her 
childhood  sweetheart  who  has  married,  are 
frustrated    by    his    jealous   wife,    Antonia.      The 


villagers  treat  the  stranger  with  s-uspicion  and 
Daniela  dies  rocking  an  empty  cradle,  appealing 
to  the  mother  who  never  deserts  her  children — 
La  Madre  de  Dios. 

The  Son  of  Man.  By  E.  Russell  Herts. 
Frank   Shay.     50  cents. 

Mr.  Herts  puts  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
upon  the  stage  in  person  in  this  play,  for  he  does 
not  think  this  more  objectionable  than  the  painter's 
idea  of  him  on  canvas,  or  the  author's  in  print. 
Curiously  enough  in  this  drama,  to  which  Mr. 
Herts  has  given  thoughtful  workmanship  and  the 
beauties  of  Christian  idealism,  the  figures  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Pontius  Pilate 
dwarf  the  principal  figure  in  the  reading.  One 
wonders  if  actual  stage  production  will  restore 
the  author's  intention  and  make  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
the   dominating  character. 

Three  Plays.  By  Padraic  Colum.  Little, 
Brown.     223   pp.     $L25. 

Mogu  the  Wanderer.  By  Padraic  Colum. 
Little,  Brown.     115   pp.     $1. 

Two  young  Irishmen  established  and  fixed  the 
well-known  type  of  modern  Irish  peasant  play. 
These  men  were  J.  M.  Synge  and  Padraic  Colum. 
The  "Three  Plays,"  published  in  a  single  volume, 
are  those  that  placed  Mr.  Colum  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  Irish  dramatists.  They  are  "Thomas 
Muskerry,"  "The  Land,"  and  "The  Fiddler's 
House."  "Mogu  the  Wanderer"  is  an  Oriental 
fantasy  by  Mr.  Colum,  published  in  a  separate 
binding.  This  brilliant,  spectacular  play  was 
written  in  1912  and  hastily  brought  out  to  estab- 
lish its  priority  to  "Kismet."  The  scenes  are  set 
along  the  fringes  of  the  desert  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Persian  and  Roman  Empires.  The  theme 
resembles  that  of  "Kismet."  A  beggar  is  sud- 
denly elevated  to  the  position  of  vizier.  His 
daughter  becomes  the  consort  of  the  king.  An- 
other turn  of  the  wheel  of  fate  thrusts  them  back 
into  the  desert,  once  more  the  wanderers  and 
beggars  they  were  at  the  beginning.  The  play 
is  fascinating  and  it  presents  a  new  phase  of 
Mr.  Colum's  dramatic  invention.  The  key  to 
this  phase  is  in  his  volume  of  poems,  "Wild 
Earth."  An  Irish  drover  minds  his  herds  along 
the  wet  hills  of  Meath.  But  his  thoughts,  they 
wander: 

"And  my  thoughts  on  white  ships 
And  the  King  o'  Spain's  daughter." 

Three  Welsh  Plays.  By  Jeannette  Marks. 
Little,  Brown.     87  pp.     $1. 

These  plays,  "The  Merrv,  Merry  Cuckoo," 
"The  Deacon's  Hat,"  and  "Welsh  Honeymoon," 
were  awarded  the  first  prize  by  the  Welsh  Na- 
tional Theater  for  the  best  Welsh  plays.  For 
sheer  loveliness,  humor,  and  the  revealing  of 
eternal  wisdom  through  human  nature,  these 
plays  easily  surpass  most  of  the  one-act  plays 
offered  to  the  public.  The  author  writes  in  the 
preface  of  the  priceless  gifts  that  the  true  Welsh 
character  has  bestowed  upon  the  world.  One 
gift  is  their  inherent  romance  in  the  difficult 
art  of  living.  And  because  the  Welsh  are  "pro- 
foundly emotional  and  yet  intellectually  critical, 
they  are,  humanly  speaking,  perfect  tools  for  the 
achievement  of  great  drama." 
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Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Diaz. 

By   David   Hannay.     Holt.     319  pp.     111.     $2. 

Because  he  was  the  only  Mexican  who  ever 
projected  himself  on  the  screen  of  the  national 
history  in  a  way  that  endured  more  than  a  decade, 
the  world  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  Porfirio 
Diaz  qualities  and  capacities  that  would  have 
made  him  a  great  leader  in  any  nation  or  at  any 
stage  of  the  world's  history.  We  now  know  that 
his  statesmanship  fell  far  short  of  contemporary 
estimates.  Yet  we  may  forgive  the  exaggerated 
judgments  of  the  past  generation,  since  there  was 
in  his  career  so  much  that  was  attractive,  pictur- 
esque, and  on  the  whole  serviceable  to  his  time. 
This  sketch  by  Mr.  Hannay  has  the  merit  of  con- 
ciseness and  at  the  same  time  it  imparts  enough 
of  Mexican  history  and  Mexican  atmosphere  to 
make  intelligible  the  achievements  of  the  man 
who  figured  for  forty  years  as  the  greatest  living 
Mexican. 

Henry  Ford's  Own  Story.  As  told  to  Rose 
Wilder  Lane.     Ellis  O.  Jones,  pub.     184  pp.     $1. 

This  book  is  something  more  than  the  romantic 
story  of  the  rise  of  an  American  multimillionaire. 
It  fails  to  give  all  the  details  of  the  automobile 
inventions  that  have  made  it  possible  for  their 
originator  to  distribute  $10,000,000  a  year  among 
his  employees  as  their  share  of  the  manufacturing 
profits,  but  it  hits  the  "high  places"  throughout 
Henry  Ford's  career.  The  writer  goes  below  the 
surface  and  attempts  to  interpret  the  human  qual- 
ities and  impulses  that  have  made  that  career 
what  it  is.  Because  of  its  very  simplicity  and 
strongly  American  characteristics  the  story  is  a 
stimulating  one. 

George  Armstrong  Custer.  By  Frederick  S. 
Dellenbaugh.     Macmillan.     188  pp.    111.     50  cents. 

A  significant  thing  about  this  sketch  of  General 
Custer  is  the  fact  that  the  author  is  a  well-known 
authority  on  western  life,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Custer,  and  knew  well  the  ground  over  which 
the  Indian  campaigns  that  culminated  in  the  battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn  were  conducted.  That  part 
of  Custer's  career  which  is  less  familiar  to  the 
present  generation — his  rapid  rise  as  a  young 
cavalry  officer  in  the  Civil  War — has  not  been 
neglected  by  Mr.  Dellenbaugh.  There  is  a  good 
account  of  his  work  on  McClellan's  staff  and  as 
a  subordinate  to  Sheridan.  The  interest  of  the 
book  culminates,  however,  in  the  story  of  Custer's 
Indian  fights,  and  particularly  of  the  attack  by 
the  Sioux  on  June  25,  1876,  in  which  Custer  and 
all  his  command  lost  their  lives.  The  preface 
of  the  book  is  signed  by  General  Custer's  widow. 

Memories.  By  Edward  Clodd.  New  York: 
Putnam's.    288  pp.  $3. 

Edward  Clodd,  English  banker,  scientist,  and 
past  master  of  the  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Friends, 
in  setting  down  his  impressions  and  reminis- 
cences of  the  eminent  men  and  women  he  has 
known  and  is  "proud  to  think  about,"  has  given 
us  a  rich  series  of  charming  portraits  in  pastel. 
And  more,  he  has  enriched  current  literature  with 


a  delightfully  chatty  and  informal,  yet  none  the 
less  highly  valuable,  record  of  England's  intel- 
lectual progress  in  the  last  fifty  years — a  progress 
away  from  age-old  superstitions  and  toward 
rational  thinking,  shared  in  goodly  part  by  the 
whole  English-speaking  world.  The  richness  of 
the  retrospect  upon  which  he  draws  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  statement  that  this  fascinating  book 
contains  intimate  and  anecdotal  sketches  of,  and 
characteristic  letters  from,  such  leaders  of  light 
and  learning  as  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Frederick  Yorke  Powell, 
Grant  Allen,  the  Rev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Voysey,  and  a  score  of  others. 
There  are  particularly  interesting  and  valuable 
memorials  of  George  Meredith,  George  Gissing, 
Andrew  Lang,  and  other  authors  of  the  time,  in- 
cluding Samuel  Butler,  who  is  characterized  as  "a 
man  with  a  grievance,"  and  whose  irritating  ex- 
perience it  was  to  realize  the  truth  of  Chauncey 
Depew's  saying  that  "When  once  you've  stood  on 
your  head,  the  public  won't  let  you  stand  on  your 
feet."  Readers  who  take  any  interest  in  the  great 
English  contribution  of  the  last  half-century  to 
the  cause  of  intellectual  freedom  should  not  over- 
look this  volume. 

Story  of  My  Life  and  Work.  By  G.  Fred- 
erick Wright,  D.  D.  Oberlin,  O.:  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  Company.     459  pp.     $2. 

Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  the  author  of  'The 
Ice  Age  in  North  America,"  has  written  much  on 
the  subject  of  the  glacial  period,  to  which  he 
has  given  special  study  for  forty  years,  as  well 
as  on  the  relations  of  science  and  religion.  Sev- 
eral chapters  in  his  autobiography  are  devoted 
to  accounts  of  journeys  that  he  has  made  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  chiefly  for  purposes  of  glacial  re- 
search. Dr.  Wright  is  now  professor  emeritus 
of  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  and  for 
many  years  has  edited  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

My  Table-CIoths:  A  Few  Reminiscences. 
By  Mrs.  Alec-Tvveedie,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Doran.  320 
pp.     111.     $3.50. 

Reminiscences  of  distinguished  personages  of 
various  nationalities,  who  from  time  to  time  have 
been  dinner  guests  of  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie.  The 
mere  list  of  these  famous  names  occupies  eight 
closely  printed  pages.  Nearly  every  profession 
and  every  country  are  represented. 

Glimpses  of  the  Cosmos.  By  Lester  F.  Ward. 
V.  v.,   1893-1897.     Putnam.     346  pp.     $2.50. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  what  has  been 
called  Dr.  Ward's  "mental  autobiography,"  a 
work  conceived  on  the  unusual  plan  of  reprodu- 
cing without  abridgment  every  bit  of  writing  pub- 
lished during  the  author's  lifetime,  with  biograph- 
ical and  historical  notes. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Cranfill's  Chronicle:  An  Autobiog- 
raphy.     Revell.     496  pp.     111.     $2. 

The  autobiography  of  a  Texan,  covering  vari- 
ous interesting  phases  of  life  in  Texas. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS 


Outline  of  Applied  Sociology.  By  Henry 
Pratt  Fairchild,  Ph.  D.  Macmillan.  353  pp. 
$1.75. 

As  a  text-book  this  work  introduces  the  student 
directly  to  the  facts  of  social  life.  If  it  seems  to 
minimize  or  to  a  degree  ignore  the  theory  of 
the  science  of  sociology  the  reader  need  not  be 
dismayed,  for  he  can  find  an  abundance  of  works 
in  every  library  that  will  give  him  the  theo- 
retical side  of  the  subject.  In  one  respect  Pro"- 
fessor  Fairchild's  book  differs  from  most  of 
those  now  in  use  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Instead  of  treating  each  question  as  an  unrelated 
problem  this  author  tries  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  entire  field  of  social  life  and 
social  endeavor  and  to  correlate  the  various 
aspects  of  social  organization.  His  treatment  of 
specific  topics  may  be  regarded  as  more  summary 
than  that  of  other  writers  in  this  field,  but  there 
is  a  compensating  advantage  in  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  analysis  and  classification  of 
social  facts,  each  in  its  relation  to  a  comprehen- 
sive whole. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Society.      By     Carl 

Kelsey,  Ph.  D.     Appleton.    406  pp.    $2. 

A  new  work,  written  from  the  biological  view- 
point, dwelling  on  the  physical  background  of 
life,  the  relation  of  the  organism  to  its  environ- 
ment, the  question  of  hereditv.  the  genera!  idea 
of  evolution  as  applied  to  human  beings,  and  the 
development  of  social  theory.  Dr.  Kelsey's  method 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  classroom  work  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  enthusiasm 
of  his  classes  seemed  to  warrant  a  development 
of  his  theme  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  larger 
audience. 

Women  Workers  and  Society.      By    Annie 

Marion   MacLean,   Ph.   D.     Chicago:  A.   C.   Mc- 

Clurg  &  Co.     135  pp.     50  cents. 

'The  status  in  our  industrial  system  and  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  eight  million  women 
engaged  in  labor  outside  the  home  in  this  coun- 
try are  defined  and  described  in  this  little  book, 
which  is  one  of  the  "National  Social  Science  Se- 
ries," edited  by  President  McVey,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota.  The  connection  be- 
tween woman's  labor  and  woman's  vote  is  to  be 
treated  more  fully,  the  editor  promises,  in  an- 
other volume  of  the  series. 

Profit  and  Wages:  A  Study  in  the  Distri- 
bution of  Income.  By  G.  A.  Kleene.  Mac- 
millan.    171  pp.     $1.25. 

This  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
economic  problems  leads  back  from  many  of 
the  conclusions  of  more  recent  writers  in  this 
field  to^  the  doctrines  of  the  so-called  "classical" 
school  of  Ricardo,  and  the  wages-fund  theory. 

The  Control  of  Strikes  in  American  Trade 
Unions.  By  George  Milton  Janes,  Ph.  D.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

Professor    Janes'    monograph    on    strikes    com- 


bines personal  investigations,  interviews,  and  cor- 
respondence with  national  and  local  trade-union 
officials  and  employers  of  labor  with  information 
gathered  from  the  trade-union  publications  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Library.  It  is  highly  useful 
as  a  study  of  collective  bargaining  (in  its  out- 
ward aspects)  that  has  been  a  prominent  feature 
of  American  industrial  life  for  the  past  fifty 
years. 

Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Industrial 
Commission  for  the  Twelve  Months  Ended 
September  30,  1915.  Transmitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature April  17,  1916.  Albany:  State  Department 
of  Labor.    417  pp. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  January,  1917.  Vol.  VII,  No.  1.  La- 
bor Disputes  and  Public  Service  Corporations. 
Edited  by  Henry  Raymond  Mussey.  The  Academy 
of  Political  Science,  Columbia  University.  190 
pp.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  valuable  survey  of  American,  Cana- 
dian, and  Australian  experience  in  governmental 
mediation  and  arbitration,  with  statements  of  the 
attitude  of  the  labor  unions  toward  compulsory 
arbitration,   mediation,   and   conciliation. 

Modern  Currency  Reforms.  By  Edwin  Wal- 
ter Kemmerer,  Ph.  D.    Macmillan.    564  pp.   $2.40. 

This  volume  describes  recent  changes  in  the 
currency  systems  of  India,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Mexico. 
Through  the  discussion  of  these  reforms  the  au- 
thor hopes  to  throw  light  on  fundamental  mone- 
tary principles.  Those  Asiatic  and  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries  which  are  expecting  soon  to  under- 
take reforms  of  their  currency  systems  may  de- 
rive from  the  experience  of  the  five  currency 
reforms  analyzed  by  Professor  Kemmerer  ex- 
amples and  warnings  that  may  be  useful.  Each 
one  of  the  five  countries  had  a  different  problem, 
but  in  a  number  of  respects  the  experiences  of 
all  were  similar.  Dr.  Kemmerer  was  financial 
adviser  to  the  Philippine  Government  from  1903 
to  1906. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Taxation.  By  C. 
B.   Fillebrown.     Chicago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

281   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

A  compendium  of  single-tax  discussion  by  those 
writers  who  have  been  pioneers  and  specialists 
in  this  field  of  thought,  from  Adam  Smith  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  to  Henry  George,  Father  Mc- 
Glynn,  and  Thomas  G.  Shearman. 

Principles  of  Insurance.    Vol.  I:  Life.    Vol. 

II:  Fire.     By  W.  F.  Gephart.     Macmillan.     385 

pp.   and    332   pp.,    respectively.     $1.50   per   vol. 

A  discussion  of  life  and  fire  insurance  offered 
for  classroom  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  Here- 
tofore it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  material  on 
this  subject  in  convenient  form  for  educational 
purposes.     Most  of  it  has  been  confined  to  gov- 
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ernment  documents,  official  reports  of  insurance 
companies,  published  addresses,  and  pamphlets. 
The  author  of  these  volumes  has  had  experience 
.  in  the  insurance  business  and  in  association  with 
insurance  organizations,   as   well   as   in   teaching. 

Addresses  and  Papers  on  Insurance.        By 

Rufus  M.  Potts.     State  of  Illinois.     489  pp. 

Addresses  on  social  welfare  and  unemployment 
insurance  and  workmen's  compensation,  as  well 
as  many  topics  related  to  the  general  field  of 
life  and  fire  insurance,  are  treated  in  these  pa- 
pers and  addresses  by  the  State  Insurance  Super- 
intendent of  Illinois. 

Studies  in  Democracy.  By  Julia  H.  Gulli- 
ver,, Ph.  D.     Putnam's.     98  pp.     %\. 

Essays  by  the  president  of  Rockford  College 
for  Women,  on  the  essence  and  efficiency  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  American  woman's  contribution 
thereto. 

The  Public  Defender.  By  Mayer  C.  Gold- 
man. Foreword  by  Justice  Wesley  O.  Howard. 
Putnam's.     $1. 

In  a  foreword  Justice  Wesley  O.  Howard,  of 
the  Appellate  Division,  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
declares  that  provision  should  be  made  in  our 
statutes  for  a  public  defender  to  look  after  the 
rights  of  the  poor  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Mr.  Goldman,  the  author  of  this  book,  has 
prepared  bills  for  this  purpose  in  New  York, 
and  in  1915  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  that  State.  Officials  of 
this  character  are  now  employed  in  several  West- 
ern  cities. 

A  Brief  History  of  Panics  and  Their  Peri- 
odical Occurrence  in  the  United  States.  By 
Clement  Juglar.  Translated  and  edited  by  De 
Courcy  W.  Thorn.     Putnam's.     189  pp.     $1. 

In  this  third  edition  the  history  of  panics,  as 
translated  from  the  French,  is  brought  down  from 
the  year  1889  to  date,  by  Mr,  De  Courcy  W. 
Thorn. 

The  Meaning  of  Money.  By  Hartley  With- 
ers.     Dutton.      307    pp.     $1.25. 

A  new  edition,  revised  in  the  light  of  occur- 
rences since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Commercial  Mortmain:  A  Study  of  the 
Trust  Problem.  By  John  R.  Dos  Passes. 
The  Bench  and  Bar  Company.     101  pp.    $1.25. 

An  authority  on  American  corporation  law  here 
reviews  the  efforts  made  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  and  control  the  trusts,  and 
concludes  that  if  the  Sherman  Act  and  kindred 
enactments  are  not  repealed  they  will  eventually 
cease  to  be  enforced. 

Thrift.    By  Bolton  Hall.   Huebsch.    247  pp.   $1. 

Mr.  Hall  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of 
"Three  Acres  and  Liberty,"  a  book  that  hastened 


the  "back  to  the  land"  movement.  "Thrift"  is 
not  a  skimp  and  stinge  sermon ;  it  is  a  philo- 
sophical panacea  for  intelligent  persons  who  %vant 
to  be  good  as  well  as  happy  and  prosperous 
and  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor.  The 
chapters  advise  as  to  personal  efficiency,  eco- 
nomical economizing,  saving,  investments,  na- 
tional and  community  wastage,  etc.  The  best 
chapter  preaches  "thrift  in  happiness,"  and  points 
the  way  to  love  without  possession  and  to  joy 
that  is  not  dependent  upon  material  success.  The 
real  thrift  is  in  "giving  and  thereby  getting  as 
much   happiness  as   possible." 

State  Government  in  the  United  States. 
By  Arthur  N.  Holcombe  (Harvard).  Macmillan. 
498  pp.     $2.25. 

A  book  that  frames  an  answer  to  the  question. 
How  does  the  governmental  machine  in  the 
American  State  fulfil  its  functions?  by  first  ex- 
plaining what  those  functions  are  and  how  they 
have  been  dev'eloped  in  accord  with  changing 
conditions  and  then  showing  how  the  present 
needs  of  our  State  governments  are  met,  finally 
considering  plans  for  further  reform  in  adminis- 
trative structure  in  the  light  of  present-day  prac- 
tical problems. 

Principles  of  American  State  Administra- 
tion.     By  John  Mabry  Mathews.     534  pp.     $2.50. 

Naturally,  any  book  on  American  State  admin- 
istration is  very  largely  concerned  with  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Governor  as  the  chief  executive 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  this  volume,  however, 
the  author  does  not  overlook  other  important 
administrative  units,  such  as  State  boards  and 
commissions,  and  heads  of  State  departments 
elected  by  the  people.  There  is  detailed  discus- 
sion of  taxation  and  finance,  education,  charities 
and  corrections,  public  health,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  concluding  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of 
State  administration.  The  entire  work  will  be 
found  helpful  to  legislative  committees  and  other 
bodies  interested  in  making  the  executive  arms  of 
our  States  more  efficient. 

Sixty  Years  of  American  Life:  Taylor  to 
Roosevelt,  1850  to  1910.  By  Everett  P.  Wheeler. 
Dutton.     489  pp.     III.     $2.50. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  a  public-spirited  New 
York  lawyer,  has  had  direct  personal  relationship 
with  movements  undertaken  for  the  reform  of 
the  tariff,  the  civil  service,  the  currency,  and 
municipal  government  during  the  past  forty  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  national  civil- 
service  law  of  1883,  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Citizens'  Union,  of  New 
York  City,  which  for  many  years  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  securing  improved  municipal 
government.  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  incorporated  much  correspondence  and  other 
data  relating  to  various  reform  movements  with 
which  he  has  been  associated.  A  great  deal  of 
this  material  is  not  otherwise  accessible  to  the 
general  reader. 
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BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE  WAR 


The  War  of  Democracy.  The  Allies'  State- 
ment. Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Page. 
440  pp.     111.     $2. 

A  series  of  brief  chapters  on  the  fundamental 
issues  of  the  war,  prepared  by  leading  publicists 
of  England  and  France.  Among  the  British  con- 
tributors are  Lord  Bryce,  Professor  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray, Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
David  Lloyd  George,  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith, 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  value  of  small  states, 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  neutral  nations  and  the 
war,  and  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium are  among  the  topics  treated  in  this  authori- 
tative work. 

My  Second  Year  of  the  War.     By  Frederick 

Palmer.      Dodd,    Mead.     404   pp.     $1.50. 

This  second  volume  of  Mr.  Palmer's  war  ex- 
periences is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  narration, 
and  only  slightly  concerned  with  the  causes  and 
sequence  of  events.  All  the  important  develop- 
ments of  the  year  on  the  French  front  came 
under  Mr.  Palmer's  eye.  He  has  won  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  the  vividness  and  accuracy 
of  his  descriptions.  In  the  chapters  on  the  be- 
havior of  the  Canadian  troops  and  the  operation 
of  the  "tanks"  Mr^almer  is  at  his  best. 

Italy,  France  and  Britain  at  War.   By  H.  G. 

Wells.     Macmillan.     285  pp.     $1.50. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Wells  tells  what  he  saw  in 
a  tour  of  the  battle-fronts  of  Europe,  made  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  1916.  He  describes  con- 
ditions as  he  found  them  in  the  different  coun- 
tries and  gives  some  of  his  latest  impressions 
and  conclusions  on  the  probable  duration  of  the 
war. 

A  Student  in  Arms.  By  Donald  Hankey.  In- 
troduction by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.  Dutton.  290 
pp.     $1.50. 

Brilliant  essays  by  a  young  Englishman  who 
was  killed  in  action  on  the  western  front  on 
October  26,  1916.  These  articles  appeared  orig- 
inally in  the   pages  of  the  London  Spectator. 

"The  Red  Watch."  By  Colonel  J.  A.  Currie, 
M.  P.     Dutton.     294  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

Tl!e  story  of  the  First  Canadian  Division's 
adventures  in  Flanders.  The  "Red  Watch"  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  48th  Highlanders.  After  the 
battle  of  Langemarck  only  212  out  of  the  1034 
members  of  this  regiment  responded  to  the  muster 
call. 

Great  Britain's  Part.  By  Paul  D.  Cravath. 
Appleton.     127  pp.     $1. 

Last  August  Mr.  Cravath,  after  devoting  a 
month  to  the  study  of  war  conditions  in  England, 
was  permitted  to  visit  general  British  headquar- 
ters in  France.  This  little  book  tells  in  a  simple, 
direct  way  what  this  American  lawyer  found  out 
about  the  supply  and  subsistence  departments  of 
the  army,  as  well  as  the  more  spectacular  features 
of    warfare    as    now    conducted    on    the    Western 


front.  In  short,  it  was  the  "business  end"  of  mili- 
tary administration  (frequently  neglected  by  field 
correspondents)  that  appealed  especially  to  Mr. 
Cravatf^  interest.  His  account  of  the  business- 
like methods  by  which  a  modern  battle  is  fought 
makes  good  reading. 

War  Phases  According  to  Maria.    By  Mrs. 

John    Lane.      Illustrated    by    A.    H.    Fish.     Lane. 

195  pp.     III.     $1. 

A  new  instalment  of  criticisms  by  the  author 
of  "According  to  Maria."  Clever  drawings  of 
A.  H.  Fish  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
book. 

Bullets  and  Billets.    By    Bruce    Bairnsfather. 

Putnam's.     286   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

Brilliant  notes  and  drawings  of  army  life  by 
a  British  captain. 

Alsace-Lorraine.      By    David    Starr    Jordan. 

Indianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company.      114   pp. 

$1. 

About  every  angle  of  the  complicated  Alsace- 
Lorraine  problem  seems  to  be  presented  in  this 
little  book.  Dr.  Jordan  tells  us  not  only  what 
the  French  and  Germans,  respectively,  thought 
about  Alsace-Lorraine  before  the  war,  but  some- 
thing that  is  more  important,  what  the  people 
of  the  provinces  themselves  thought.  All  of  the 
material  on  which  Dr.  Jordan  bases  his  conclu- 
sions was  obtained  by  him  in  a  personal  investi- 
gation made  during  the  year  1913. 

Via  Pacis:  How  Terms  of  Peace  Can  be 
Prepared.  By  Harold  F.  McCormick.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.     45   pp.     60  cents. 

Mr.  McCormick's  plan  involves  the  careful 
working  out  of  peace  terms  while  the  war  is 
going  on.  He  points  out  the  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  both  sides  from  pursuing  such  a  course 
instead  of  leaving  everything  to  the  restricted 
time  that  would  be  granted  for  final  negotia- 
tions. By  following  his  method  there  would  be 
a  monthly  interchange  of  terms  between  the  bel- 
ligerents. 

From  Dartmouth  to  the  Dardanelles.  A 
Midshipman's  Log.  Edited  by  his  mother.  174 
pp.     III.     60  cents. 

A  cadet  at  the  British  naval  college  at  Dart- 
mouth was  drawn  into  the  Dardanelles  expedi- 
tion somewhat  as  the  Annapolis  midshipmen  of 
Admiral  Dewey's  day  "joined  ships"  for  the  Civil 
War.  The  simple  journal  of  his  adventures  has 
been  edited  by  his  mother. 

Getting  Together.  By  Ian  Hay.  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin.     91   pp.     50  cents. 

This  little  book  comprises  an  interchange  of 
views  between  an  American  and  a  Briton  of 
questions  relating  to  the  blockade,  the  opening 
of  American  mails,  possible  American  interven- 
tion, and  the  submarine  menace. 
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I.— THE  LOANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THOSE  of  humblest  circumstances  in 
Europe  are  nowadays  holders  of  govern- 
ment loans.  The  French  "rentier"  has  long 
been  known  to  be  unique  as  the  buyer  of  the 
smallest  bits  of  government  paper,  but  in 
the  subscription  to  the  last  English  "Victory" 
loan  the  numerical  importance  of  subscribers 
of  $15  and  under  was  very  great.  In  Can- 
ada participation  in  denominations  of  $10 
has  been  popular  since  the  plan  was  inaugu- 
rated a  few  months  ago.  VVe  may  be  sure 
that  the  French  storekeeper  or  peasant  is  still 
"doing  his  bit"  when  new  financial  appeals 
are  made  and  adding  to  his  portfolio  in  50- 
and  100-franc  lots.  And  so  are  the  German 
and  Italian,  both  thrifty  and  not  too  proud 
to  take  a  share  in  the  government  business, 
however  small  this  share  may  be. 

With  large  loans  by  the  United  States 
Government  imminent  and  ihe  country  like- 
ly to  abandon  its  policies  of  raising  its  full 
budget  of  revenues  by  duties  and  taxes,  it 
becomes  of  interest  to  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  a  popular  loan  would  now  be  taken 
by  the  wealthiest  nation   in  the  world. 

A  government  loan  is  successful  in  war 
time  in  ratio  to  the  patriotism  of  a  people. 
The  rate  of  interest,  the  offered  price,  and 
the  terms  of  conversion  are  secondary  fac- 
tors. An  individual  subscribes  to  a  loan  in 
the  same  spirit  of  giving  support  or  accepting 
sacrifice  as  when  he  presents  his  physical  self 
to  the  cause,  knowing  how  it  may  be  depre- 
ciated through  maiming  and  wounding  and 
its  earning  ability  permanently  rendered  low. 
If  there  is  some  doubt  to-day  whether 
$500,000,000  of  United  States  bonds  could 
be  sold  at  par  with  the  rate  only  3  per  cent, 
it  is  because  the  quality  of  American  patriot- 
ism has  been  misjudged  and  underestimated. 
It  should  not  have  been  after  the  unity  of 
expression  following  each  important  political 
development  of  the  past  month. 

During  the  Civil  War  there  were  two 
popular  government  loans.  The  first  was  in 
1862,  when  an  issue  of  $514,771,600  6  per 
cent,  bonds  sold  at  par  in  currency.  About 
three  y«ars  later  what  was  known  as  the 
seven-thirty  per  cent,  three-year  loan  was 
placed  in  the  amount  of  $830,000,000.    This 
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was  a  test  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  for 
the  market  was  flooded  with  government 
paper.  It  was  patriotism  that  won.  Again 
in  1898  during  the  Spanish  War  the  in- 
vestors of  the  country  were  called  upon  to 
support  the  government  and  they  seven  times 
over-subscribed  an  issue  of  3g  of  about  $200,- 
000,000.  These  bonds  mature  on  August 
1  next  year.  There  was  no  such  crisis  then 
as  now  faces  the  United  States,  and  the  war 
came  close  on  the  heels  of  the  leanest  period 
of  business  and  profits  that  had  been  known 
in  twenty-five  years. 

In  spite  of  this  the  American  public  put  in 
its  bid  for  $1,400,000,000  bonds  on  which 
the  return  was  only  3  per  cent.,  or  1  per  cent, 
less  than  the  average  savings-bank  deposit. 
At  that  time  the  total  deposits  of  national 
and  State  banks,  savings  and  private  banks 
were  about  $6,000,000,000.  To-day,  as 
nearlv  as  can  be  estimated,  they  are  close  to 
$14,000,000,000.  The  potential  possibilities 
of  a  new  loan  are  unlimited.  The  unknown 
factor  is  the  effect  of  the  high  rates  of  income 
available  in  the  foreign  government  bonds, 
which  yield  an  average  twice  as  high  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  national  issue,  and 
which  are  coming  along  in  an  unending  flood 
month  after  month.  A  high  authority  in 
United  States  bonds  has  recently  stated  that 
a  3)4  per  cent,  return  would  draw  out  fullv 
$1,000,000,000.  Possibly  this  is  too  opti- 
mistic. The  present  debt  of  the  country  is 
scarcely  that  amount.  England,  after  two 
and  a  half  years  of  war,  with  $12,000,000,- 
000  added  to  her  national  debt,  was  able  to 
subscribe  in  February  to  $5,000,00(5,000 
bonds,  of  which  all  but  about  10  per  cent, 
were  taken  up  with  cash,  or~new  money. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  United  States 
will  have  to  be  a  large  borrower  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  possibly  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come.  We  have  passed  the  day 
of  a  national  debt  the  size  of  which  makes 
favorable  comparison  with  that  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  Whether  we  go  to  war  or 
not,  we  must  prepare  for  war,  and  that  is  an 
expensive  undertaking.  The  question  that  is 
framing  itself  in  the  minds  of  students  of 
government  revenue  policies  is  that  of  loans 
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versus  taxation.  The  issue  is  different  under 
varying  conditions.  In  a  war  period  certain 
industrial  corporations  make  excessive  profits. 
They  are  beneficiaries  of  vv^ar.  We  have 
some  in  this  country  that  have  shown  as 
high  as  225  per  cent,  realized  on  their  com- 
mon stocks.  Others  have  made  100  per 
cent.,  a  great  many  50  to  60  per  cent.,  and 
scpres  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The  present  excess  profits  tax  is  moderate 
in  its  application  to  such  earnings.  It  was 
framed  for  a  peace  and  not  for  a  war  period. 
It  antedated  in  its  inception  the  prospect  of 
active  hostilities  against  Germany.  With 
war  actual  some  such  taxing  power  as  the 
British  Government  exercises  might  be  given. 
This  is  realizing  an  enormous  amount  each 
week  from  excess  profits  of  all  sorts  of  under- 
takings. In  the  shipping  business  the  tax  has 
been  regarded  as  almost  confiscatory,  but 
after  paying  it  ship-owners,  prior  to  the  last 
submarine  outbreak,  were  able  to  declare  div- 
idends that  dazzled  their  shareholders.  The 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  raised  for 
government  defense,  should  this  country  go 
to  war  and  manufacturing  returns  be  levied 
on,  would  reach  staggering  proportions.  And 
it  is  right  that  this  manner  of  paying  for 
debts  related  to  the  destruction  of  war  should 
be  imposed  strongly  where  the  financial  gains 
of  war  are  prominent.  Instead  of  raising 
$225,000,000  in  one  year  we  could  produce 
$500,000,000  and  no  one  would  suffer. 

The  danger  facing  the  United  States  is 
its  high  credit.  It  will  be  easy  to  borrow, 
and  when  this  condition  is  apparent  to  the 
individual,  corporation,  or  nation  it  is  usually 
made  effective.  It  will  be  argued  that  if 
$1,000,000,000  can  be  secured  at  35^  per 
cent,  even  this  imposes  an  annual  interest 
charge  of  only  $35,000,000,  or  about  half 
the  income-tax  paid  by  New  York  City  alone, 
and  that  spread  over  the  entire  taxable  popu- 
lation,   the    individual    sacrifice    would    be 


small.  This  is  the  easy  way.  Rather  than 
have  to  meet  the  service  of  a  debt  by  new 
taxation  it  is  better  to  avoid  putting  the  bur- 
den of  debt  on  future  generations  by  taxing 
as  you  go.  There  will  not  then  be  so  much 
scandal  to  be  aired  of  contracts  awarded  at 
fancy  rates  because  the  supply  of  government 
funds  with  which  to  pay  was  abundant  and 
the  reservoirs  of  capital  easily  opened. 

The  credit  of  the  United  States  has  not 
had  a  fair  test  in  many  years  as  the  price  of 
government  bonds  has  been  regulated  largely 
by  the  circulation  value  to  banks  which  were 
the  main  buyers.  Of  the  total  "govern- 
ments" outstanding  approximately  75  per 
cent."  are  owned  by  national  banks  or  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  secure  circulation. 
The  three  issues  |:hat  are  most  widely  held 
by  the  public  are  the  4s  of  1925,  of  which 
the  banks  own  less  than  25  per  cent.,  the  3s 
of  1908  (Spanish  war  issue)  of  which  30 
per  cent,  are  held  by  institutions,  and  the 
Panama  3s  of  1961.  Of  the  last-named 
$10,608,000  of  a  total  of  $50,000,000  are 
availed  of  for  circulation  purposes. 

Henceforth  United  States  bonds  will  have 
to  stand  on  their  merit  as  the  circulation 
privilege  has  been  withdrawn  from  new  is- 
sues. The  profit  that  a  bank  could  make 
from  its  bond-secured  circulation  permitted 
it  to  pay  a  premium  of  several  points  for  a  2 
per  cent,  interest-bearing  security  which  the 
private  investor  might  not  appraise  higher 
than  70  or  75.  The  element  of  exemption 
from  the  income-tax,  however,  places  a  pre- 
mium on  the  government  bond  which 
amounts  to  a  considerable  portion  of  1  per 
cent,  where  the  maximum  sur-taxes  are  to  be 
paid.  There  has  not  so  far  been  an  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  those  taxable  for  income 
of  what  they  will  pay  or  in  what  amount 
they  will  subscribe  for  an  issue  based  on 
government  credit  that  escapes  the  tax- 
gatherer's  net. 


II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  831    BONDS  FOR  INCOME-INVESTMENT 
TERMS 

I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  valued  opinion 
as  to  what  I  should  purchase  in  order  to  invest  some 
funds  I  now  have  available  to  obtain  the  best  rate  of 
income  with  the  "safety  first"  clause  attached.  I  have 
written  to  a  number  of  investment  houses  and,  of 
course,  they  suggest  bonds  of  railroads,  public  utility 
companies  and  industrials,  in  addition  to  preferred 
stocks.  But  as  I  am  inexperienced  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  I  find  I  am  still  at  sea.  Any  suggestions  that 
you  might  offer  would  be  appreciated.  I  would  also 
be  pleased  to  have  you  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
following   terms   as   applied   to    bonds: 


Registered,  refunding,  debenture,  coupon,  convertible, 
collateral   trust. 

In  a  general  investment  situation  like  the  one 
now  existing,  we  think  about  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  the  safe  employment  of  funds  at  a  satis- 
factory rate  of  net  income  are  to  be  found  among 
the  better  class  of  public  utility  bonds — the  first- 
mortgage  issues  of  companies  of  well-established 
earning  power,  or  preferably  issues  underlying 
some  of  tUe  older  and  better  established  holding 
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companies.  In  this  class  of  bonds,  it  is  possible 
nowadays  to  get  a  pretty  high  average  degree  of 
underlying  security  along  with  an  average  net 
income  yield  of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5J/2  per  cent.  To  illustrate  in  a  very  general 
way  the  class  of  bonds  we  have  in  mind,  we 
mention  issues  like  the  Topeka  Railway  &  Light 
first  and  refunding  5s,  due  in  1934,  and  the  Tri- 
City  Railway  &  Light  first  and  refunding  5s,  due 
in  1930.  There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many 
others  of  about  the  same  charactertistics  and 
quality — probably  a  number  among  the  issues  that 
have  been  suggested  to  you  by  the  investment 
banking  houses  to  which  you  say  you  have  al- 
ready written   about  your  investment  problem. 

To  give  you  brief  explanations  of  the  various 
terms  you  mention: 

A  bond  is  said  to  be  "registered"  when  the 
name  of  the  holder  is  recorded  on  the  books  of 
the  issuing  corporation.  Bonds  may  be  registered 
as  to  principal  or  interest,  or  both.  As  the  case 
may  be,  they  are  payable  only  to  the  person  in 
whose  name  they  stand  on  the  corporation's 
books.  Such  bonds  are  distinguished  in  this  re- 
spect from  "coupon"  bonds,  which  get  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  attached  to  them 
small  certificates,  or  coupons,  representing  each 
instalment  of  interest  as  it  becomes  due  and 
payable.  To  collect  interest  on  such  bonds  it  is 
necessary  only  to  cut  off  the  proper  coupon  and 
present  it  at  one's  bank  for  collection,  whereas 
interest  on  registered  bonds  is  paid  by  check  sent 
directly  from  the  offices  of  the  issuing  corpora- 
tions. It  follows  from  the  ease  with  which  in- 
terest on  coupon  bonds  is  collectible  that  such  is- 
sues are  usually  good  in  the  hands  of  any  holder, 
no  formal  transfer  of  ownership  being  necessary 
in  connection  with  them.  A  refunding  bond  issue 
is  one  that  is  created  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  or  making  provision  for  paying  off 
older  issues  of  securities.  There  is,  by  the  way, 
little  significance  in  this  term,  as  indicating  the 
fundamental  security  of  a  bond.  A  debenture 
bond  is  one  that  is  not  secured  by  property  of 
any  kind,  but  is  merely  a  promise  to  pay,  based 
upon  the  credit  of  the  issuing  corporation.  A 
convertible  bond  is  one  containing  provision  for 
its  conversion  on  definitely  prescribed  terms  into 
other  securities — usually  those  of  the  same  corpor- 
ation, and  in  most  cases  into  either  the  preferred 
or  common  stock.  A  collateral  trust  bond  is  one 
whose  security  consists  not  of  tangible  property, 
but  of  other  stocks  or  bonds,  or  both  stocks  and 
bonds. 

No.  832    OIL  STOCKS 

Please  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  new  oil  stocks 
for   the   investment   of  a   thousand   dollars   or   so. 

Your  inquiry  is  hardly  specific  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  answer  in  a  very  helpful  way.  As  a 
general  proposition,  .however,  even  granting  that 
you  have  in  mind  the  stocks  of  honest,  legitimate 
companies,  as  distinguished  from  the  scores  of 
new  oil  flotations  of  dishonest,  illegitimate  char- 
acter, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  you  a'-e 
not  prepared  to  assume  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  risk,  this  class  of  stocks  affords  few,  if 
any,  opportunities  for  you.  The  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, to  be  sure,  has  been  enjoying,  for  the  last 
year  or  more,  a  period  of  rather  unprecedented 
prosperity,   and    a    situation   has   been  •created   in 


which  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  into  produc- 
tion a  good  many  properties  that  could  not  pre- 
viously be  operated  profitably.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies that  have  been  able  to  make  any  showing 
at  all  in  the  matter  of  production  have  been  re- 
porting large  earnings,  relatively,  and  for  the 
most  part,  they  have  been  more  or  less  liberal 
with  their  shareholders.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  sooner  or  later  a  readjustment  must  come 
about  in  the  industry,  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  something  approaching  collapse 
among  the  securities  of  the  smaller  concerns,  less 
strongly  entrenched  financially.  It  follows  from 
a  situation  of  this  kind,  that  the  purchase  of 
even  apparently  well-established  issues  of  this 
category  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by  one  whose 
financial  resources  were  not  fairly  large,  and 
who  was  not  in  position  to  keep  in  pretty  close 
personal  touch  all  of  the  time  with  developments 
in  the  affairs  of  the  corporations  whose  shares 
he  held,  and  with  general  market  conditions. 

No.  833    ROCK  ISLAND  REFUNDING  FOURS 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  first  and  refunding  4s, 
due  April  1,  1934,  now  selling  about  75.  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  this  issue  did  not  participate  in  the 
refinancing  of  the  property  in  question,  that  it  never 
defaulted  its  interest,  but  that  it  is  now  selling  on  what 
might  be  called  "receivership  price"  below  its  intrinsic 
merit,  and  that  it  is  therefore  to  be  recommended  as  a 
thoroughly   conservative   investment. 

You  are  quite  correct  in  your  understanding 
that,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  it  is  not  proposed  to  change  the 
status  of  the  first  and  refunding  4  per  cent,  bonds 
in  any  way.  It  is  also  true  that  during  all  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Rock  Island,  interest  was  paid 
regularly  on  these  bonds.  At  the  current  market 
price,  we  ourselves  are  inclined  to  think  these 
bonds  are  selling  somewhat  below  their  real 
value  as  investments  to  hold  for  income  purposes, 
but  notwithstanding  this,  we  should  not  be  in- 
clined to  recommend  them  as  "a  thoroughly  con- 
servative investment,"  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  recommended  to  you.  There  are  elements 
of  weakness  in  the  bonds  which  seem  to  us  to 
take  them  pretty  definitely  out  of  the  conservative 
class,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  see  any 
indications  but  that  they  are  likely  to  work  out 
all  right  in  the  end. 

No.  834    AMERICAN  CAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
DEBENTURES 

I  would  appreciate  your  opinion  of  American  Gas  & 
Electric    6   per   cent,   bonds. 

We  suppose  you  mean  the  6  per  cent,  debenture 
bonds  due  in  2014.  These  debentures  are,  in  our 
opinion,  a  good  investment  of  their  kind.  By 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  secured  by 
mortgage,  and  also  the  fact  that  they  have  such  a 
very  long  time  to  run  to  maturity,  it  seems  to  us 
that  they  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  securities  par- 
taking rather  more  of  the  nature  of  a  priority 
stock.  But  they  are  the  direct  obligations  of  a  big, 
well-established  company,  have  some  strong  un- 
derlying equities,  and  are  backed  up  by  large  and 
growing  earning  power.  We  believe  they  ought 
to  prove  satisfactory  in  all  respects  to  hold  for 
income  purposes.  They  might,  in  fact,  as  time 
goes  on,  show  more  or  less  growth  in  market 
value. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


.    „     .    The  United  States  has  joined  a 

America  Nou) in  r    i  i  c  ■  i 

"League  to     powerful  league  or  nations  whose 
Enforce  Peace-'  ^^-^^^  j^  ^^  enforce  pcace.     It  is 

reasonable  to  hope  that  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent world  war  is  nearer  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  taken  by  Congress  on  April  6,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  given  to  the  two  assembled 
houses  by  President  Wilson  four  days  earlier. 
Whether  or  not  the  existing  war  is  to  be 
shortened  by  our  assumption  of  the  status  of 
belligerency,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  our  own 
future  peace,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  lead- 
ing nations,  for  a  hundred  years  to  come  is 
much  less  likely  to  be  disturbed.  We  have 
gone  into  this  war  to  make  the  rule  of  reason 
respected,  and  to  make  the  peace  dream  of 
long  ages  a  working  reality  of  the  early 
future.  This  is  the  third  great  undertaking 
of  our  national  history.  It  will  tax  all  our 
best  practical  energies. 


'..-  —  -...--■■ 


For  more  than  twenty-five  years 
OeferreS^^  this  periodical  has  spoken  con- 
stantly for  international  har- 
mony. It  has  not  hesitated  to  point  out  the 
mistakes  and  dangers  of  aggressive  policy, 
first  on  the  part  of  one  great  power,  then 
on  the  part  of  another.  It  has  given  warn- 
ing repeatedly  against  the  drift  of  the  world 
toward  Armageddon,  due  to  a  mad  rivalry 
of  empires  seeking  to  support  selfish  policy 
by  military  and  naval  aggrandizement.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances expounded  and  praised  the  progress 
of  humanity,  regardless  of  race  or  creed  or 
political  allegiance,  in  the  many  things  that 
make  our  modern  civilization  praiseworthy. 
We  had  anxiously  hoped  that  this  growing 
harmony  of  mankind  in  private  relationships 
would  correct  the  false  policies  of  govern- 
ments ;  so  that  the  balance  in  the  scales  might 
turn  from  war  to  peace,  and  so  that  the 
gradual  gains  of  democracy  within  autocratic 
countries  might  avert  the  threatened  conflict 
and  dethrone  the  war  god  forever.  But 
these  hopes  were  not  to  be  fulfilled. 


/Vo  Peac9 
Without 
Victory 


JOINING  THE   COLORS 
From  the   World  (New  York) 

Copyristlit,    1917,   by   The    Review   of    Reviews   Company 


From  the  standpoint  of  the  de- 
tached student  of  history,  who 
knows  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic backgrounds,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  say  that  all  the  right  lay  on  one  side  in 
1914  and  all  the  wrong  on  the  other.  If  a 
peace  could  have  been  made  last  winter,  it 
was  conceivable  that  the  main  ends  of  justice 
might  have  been  met  and  durable  solutions 
adopted.  But  the  continuance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  war  this  spring  has  made  it 
necessary  that  victory  should  precede  peace. 
The  cause  of  the  Anglo-French  group  of 
allies  has  become  clarified  in  the  movement 
of  events,  until  now — in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  made  up  the  neutral  world  as  it  re- 
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TO   THE   UTTERMOST   PARTS  OF  THE  EARTH 

From  the  World  (New  York) 

mained  until  last  month — that  cause  is  iden- 
tical with  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  It 
has  become  the  cause  of  human  rights ;  and 
it  regards  the  essential  welfare  of  Germans, 
Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Bulgarians, 
and  Turks  as  being  no  less  entitled  to  future 
consideration  than  the  welfare  of  French- 
men, Belgians,  Rumanians,  or  Greeks. 
America  had  hoped  to  join  a  future  league 
to  enforce  peace  after  this  war  was  ended. 
But  events  have  shown  that  we  could  expect 
no  such  League  of  the  Future,  unless  we 
were  prepared  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the 
League  of  the  Present. 

Ti.   M/   .       The  revolution  in  Russia  makes 

The  War's         ,  .  r     i        r>         •  y- 

Clarified  the  motives  or  the  Russian  (jov- 
"  '"**  ernment,  so  far  as  future  danger 
to  the  German  people  is  concerned,  entirely 
clear.  The  so-called  "Russian  menace"  is 
at  an  end.  Neither  France  nor  Great  Brit- 
ain threatens  the  liberties  of  any  country  or 
people.  The  United  States  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Allied  group  of  nations;  and  in 
thus  joining  them  it  has  already  helped  them 
to  reexamine  their  own  motives  and  objects 
as  respects  the  world's  future.  President 
Wilson's  address  of  April  2  fixes  the  stand- 
ard. The  new  world-league  to  enforce  pieace 
that  we  now  enter  cannot  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  a  mere  pooling  of  selfish  national 
aims.  It  must  submit  each  one  of  those 
aims  to  the  test  of  essential  merit  and  jus- 
tice. When  President  Wilson  made  his  great 
address  on  world   peace   to   the   Senate,   on 


January  22,  the  European  press  pronounced 
it  a  lofty  and  eloquent  expression,  but  quite 
too  sublimated  for  the  present  century.  Yet 
in  this  war  message  of  April  2  the  President 
was  fortunately  moved  to  say: 

I  have  exactly  the  same  things  in  mind  now 
that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  22nd  of  January  last;  the  same  that  I  had 
in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Congress  on  the 
3rd  of  February  and  on  the  26th  of  February. 
Our  object  no<w,  as  then,  is  to  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the  luorld 
as  against  selfish  and  autocratic  poiver,  and  to 
set  up  among  the  really  free  and  self-governed 
peoples  of  the  ivorld  such  a  concert  of  purpose 
and  of  action  as  ivill  henceforth  insure  the  ob- 
servance of  those  principles. 

The    President's    speech    seemed 

How  America     •  •  ,   •  am 

la  Moved  impressue  as  we  read  it  on  April 
3.  It  bears  frequent  re-reading. 
It  justifies  the  approval  it  has  won.  It  lifts 
the  world  up  to  the  plane  of  its  high  Ameri- 
can spirit  and  sentiment.  It  lays  down  doc- 
trines, and  it  also  sets  forth  sharply  practical 
policies.  We  are  a  doctrinaire  people  in  this 
country,  as  are  the  French.  So  long  as  we 
were  told  in  some  quarters  that  we  w'ho  are 
a  peaceful  and  war-hating  people  must  for- 
sooth shed  the  nation's  blood  because  the 
right  of  an  American  to  sail  ships  in  war- 
zones  on  European  coasts  had  to  be  vindi- 
cated, the  ordinary  American  citizen  an- 
swered that,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  no 
merchant  ships  sailing  European  water;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  he  was  only  too  happy  to 
stay  at  home  and  leave  it  to  the  rivals  to 
break  blockades  or  mitigate  them.  It  was 
only  when  Russia  became  a  republic  and 
needed  our  help,  and  when  France,  England, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  the  other  free  peo- 
ples began  to  conceive  of  their  own  cause 
in  its  highest  aspects,  that  we  were  able  to 
unite  in  this  country  and  join  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  helping  to  end  it  on  terms  of 
justice  for  everybody  and  on  the  avowed 
program  of  a  future  league  of  free  nations  to 
destroy  unrighteous  war  and  establish  insti- 
tutions of  world  peace. 


Presenting 


Thus  Americans,  regardless  of 
"sofid'Front  their  earlier  differences  of  sym- 
pathy or  opinion  about  the  Euro- 
pean combatants,  have  been  able  to  unite  in 
support  of  President  Wilson's  program,  and 
of  the  decisions  made  by  Congress.  It  is  true 
that  the  votes  in  the  two  Houses  on  declar- 
ing the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  were  not 
unanimous.  Thus,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  vote  was  373  to  50,  on  April 
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6;  while  in  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  there 
were  82  Senators  \'oting  in  the  affirmative 
and  6  in  the  negative.  But  the  minorities  in 
both  chambers,  while  recording  their  votes 
against  war,  declared  at  the  same  time  that 
they  would  support  all  necessary  measures 
of  the  Government  as  soon  as  war  had  been 
declared.  This  was  true,  for  example,  of 
the  Hon.  Claude  Kitchin,  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  the  House.  Although 
voting  against  war,  he  took  his  place  as 
chairman  of  the  Wa3's  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  led  In  the  parliamentary  steps  that 
secured  the  passage  of  the  great  loan  bill, 
and  afterward  led  in  bringing  forward  the 
tax  measures.  The  real  unity  of  the  country 
was  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  loan  bill — 
the  largest  single  financial  measure  in  the 
history  of  this  country  or  of  the  world — 
passed  the  House  unanimously  on  April  14, 
while  it  was  also  carried  unanimously 
through  the  Senate  on  April  17.  In  both 
bodies  the  acquiescence  was  not  grudging  or 
perfunctory,  but  was  intelligent  and  with 
full  sense  of  responsibility. 


.S.J.ttct.  I. 


(PUBLIC  RESOLUTION 


roNcntssi 


SiifD-fifl^  (iTongrrss  of  tbt  Snilti  Statfs  of  ^mttita; 

3^t  Ihc  Jjirst  .^sion, 

Krfwi   ind  hM  .t  the   City  «f  Wa^timf^  w>  Moodny.  iJi.  ««»l  d^y  ■■'  Aptil. 
uat  tlunuaiut  nine  huwlred  anil  *e\ciilKn, 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

DiTliitiriR  Ihul  i  Ma(.'  ut  war  fvi-4.s  lHU<'i>n  (In-  intpt'rinl  Uoniwu  <i«fVi'miiH-nt 
Awi  Ibv  C.^ivfnini.j.l  ond  thi-  i-<.>[>I<-  'if  the  I'oilcd  SUU*  rtUil  irmkin^ 
Hon  U<  i,uf.t<.iu-  Ihi'  "iiii". 
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©  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington 

A  REDUCED  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  WAR  RESOLUTION 
WITH  THE  SIGNATURES  OF  SPEAKER  CLARK,  VICE- 
PRESIDENT      MARSHALL,     AND     PRESIDENT      WILSON 


©  Clinedinst,  Washington 

WOODROW    WILSON,    COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

(The  Constitution  makes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  and  navies.  His 
authority  in  war-time  is  so  great  that  with  good  organi- 
zation he  can  perform  executive  tasks  with  less  confusion 
and  delay  than  the  head  of  any  other  great  government) 

Tu    »    ,         ^When  great  crises  arise,  and  de- 

The  Baehground     .   .  "^  ,  ,  ,    ,  .    '      . 

of  cisions  or  profound  historic  mo- 

Recent  History  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  j^  ^^^^y^^^  ^^^^ 

that  there  has  been  a  long  series  of  events 
and  situations  more  or  less  obscure  leading 
inevitably  to  the  startling  climax.  Thus  no 
nation  In  Europe  desired  In  1914  to  become 
involved  In  war.  Yet  the  fuel  had  been 
piling  up  for  the  great  conflagration  for  many 
years;  and  It  was  written  in  the  book  of 
fate  that  a  torch  should  be  applied  in  the 
Balkans  that  would  set  the  whole  world 
aflame.  Every  one  of  the  six  great  powers 
of  Europe  engaged  in  this  war  had  been 
pushing  its  own  imperial  polic}",  through  In- 
triguing diplomacy  and  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  at  some  time  within  recent  decades. 
Austria  had  made  the  crisis  more  Imminent 
by  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
France  had  intensified  German  antagonism 
by  constantly  extending  her  great  African 
estate,  culminating  in  her  successful  as- 
sumption of  control  over  the  empire  of  Mo- 
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rocco ;  and  not  far  in  the  background  had 
been  her  establishment  of  rule  in  Madagascar 
and  her  enlargement  of  colonial  dominion 
in  Cochin  China.  Following  her  conquest 
of  Central  Asia,  Russia  had  swept  across 
Mongolia }  and  Manchuria,  provoking  the 
great  waif  which  had  resulted  in  making 
Japan  a  continental  power  in  Asia.  Eng- 
land had  made  conquest  of  the  Boer  repub- 
lics after  a  bitter  war,  and  had  extended  her 
authority  to  a  full  control  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan.  Italy  had  seized  the  great  Barbary 
state  of  Tripoli,  at  the  cost  of  a  war  with 
Turkey,  and  had  alarmed  Greece  by  her 
ambition  to  hold  various  islands  and  to  gain 
foothold  at  Smyrna  and  elsewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Germany  had  not 
been  very  fortunate  in  her  colonial  enter- 
prises ;  but  her  industrial  and  commercial 
energy  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
of  her  rivals.  Her  never-ceasing  attitude  of 
aggressive  competition,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  her  navy  in  support  of  her  vast  merchant 
fleet  had  begun  to  seem  ominous,  especially 
to  the  English  and  French.  She  had  broken 
in\:o  China  on  pretexts  that  lacked  merit.  Her 
ambition  to  acquire  naval  bases  and  colonies 
in   the  Western    Hemisphere   gave   anxiety. 


i 


«^ 


//■- 


Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewiug,  Wasliington 

A  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  LAST  PAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
WAR  PROCLAMATION 


We  in  the  United  States,  looking 
to  on    at   these   developments   of    a 

Onoohera  quarter-centur>',  were  conscious 
of  great  fears  and  also  of  great  hopes.  We 
hoped  that  nations  would  grow  wise  enough 
in  due  time  to  deliver  themselves,  before  the 
insane  folly  of  their  diplomatists  and  profes- 
sional statesmen  had  led  them  to  destruction. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  world  for 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  for  the  efiforts  of  England,  France, 
and  Japan.  There  was  valuable  and  benefi- 
cent progress  visible  in  all  leading  countries. 
There  was  growing  friendship  across  boun- 
dary lines  among  men  of  business,  men  of 
science,  representatives  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  exponents  of  art  and  letters.  It 
was  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  pursuits  of 
peace  had  made  the  nations  effeminate,  or 
lacking  in  the  so-called  martial  virtues.  On 
the  contrary,  the  disciplines  of  modern  life, 
along  with  the  applications  of  science,  had 
given  us  a  larger  proportion  of  people  sound 
in  mind  and  body  than  at  any  other  time  in 
human  history.  Yet  with  all  the  fine 
progress  of  nations,  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
their  dynasties  and  their  foreign  offices,  and 
the  competitive  extension  of  their  political 
empires,  were  in  constant  danger  of  bringing 
about  either  a  succession  of  wars  or  one  stu- 
pendous conflict.  Over  against  the  fears  of 
war  due  to  false  policies,  were  the  hopes 
based  upon  the  growing  common-sense  of 
mankind,  upon  steps  taken  in  the  Hague 
Conferences,  upon  arbitration  treaties  such 
as  those  urged  by  the  United  States,  and 
especially  upon  the  constant  growth  of  dem- 
ocratic influence  and  labor  solidarity. 

,     When  the  great  war  broke  out, 

Oovernments     .       irii/i        i  •  •  11  1 

Versus        in  1914,  this  magazine  declared 
Peoples       ^^^^   j^  ^^^^g   fundamentally  due 

to  the  fact  that  peoples  were  the  victims  of 
governments.  We  took  the  ground  that  if 
Germany  had  been  as  progressive  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  truly  representative  government 
as  she  had  been  progressive  in  many  other 
aspects  of  her  national  life  and  character,  the 
war  could  not  have  occurred.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  revolution  in  Russia  after 
the  war  with  Japan  that  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Duma,  or  parliament,  could  then  have 
been  more  complete  and  thorough,  the  great 
war  would  probably  not  have  occurred,  be- 
cause Austria  and  Germany  would  have  had 
less  fear  of  Russia's  future  imperial  aggres- 
sion and  dominance.  Furthermore,  a  sweep- 
ing democratic  revolution  in  Russia  a  dozen 
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years  ago  would  almost  certainly  before  this 
time  have  so  infected  the  social  and  political 
situation  in  Germany  as  to  have  compelled 
a  change  in  the  framework  of  Prussian  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  in  that  of  the  German 
Empire.  Thus  the  chief  evil  of  militarism 
in  Germany  and  Russia  has  not  been  its 
menace  of  other  countries.  Its  primary  evil 
has  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  used  to 
prevent  the  triumph  of  political  revolution 
at  home.  Democracy  would  have  controlled 
Germany  and  Russia  long  ago  but  for  the 
practical  impossibility  of  making  use  of  the 
instrument  of  revolution.  When,  however, 
the  national  armj' — as  in  Russia  this  year — 
turns  against  dynastic  and  autocratic  mili- 
tarism, the  forces  of  democratic  revolution 
become  at  once  irresistible.  Germany's  hour 
has  not  yet  arrived ;  but  within  three  months 
or  six  months  the  German  armies  may  see  a 
vision  of  democracy,  peace,  and  permanent 
relations  of  international  friendship,  and  may 
decide  to  give  Germany  a  wholly  new  kind 
of  political  structure.  When  that  miracle 
happens,  the  millennium  will  have  dawned. 
Upon  such  a  clearing-away  of  illusions,  and 
such  discovery  of  simple,  obvious  truth,  there 
may  readily  be  built  up  an  enduring  struc- 
ture of  world  harmony. 

,    ,       , ,     It   is,   indeed,   very   annoving  to 

An  Appeal  to       ,  '  ■'  n   "i 

the  the   government-controlled    press 

Gern,an  Nation  ^f  Germany  that  President  Wil- 
son should  have  had  the  audacity  In  his  ad- 


MORE   DEADLY   THAN    SHRAPNEL 

(When    the    German     Army    reads    President    Wilson's 

war  message) 

From  the   World  (New  York) 


HON.  CLAUDE  KITCHIN,  OF  NORTH   CAROLINA,  CHAIR- 
MAN   OF    THE    WAYS    AND    MEANS    COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  Kichin,  who  is  Democratic  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  did  not  agree  with  the  President's 
views  on  war  and  voted  against  the  war  resolution. 
But  he  accepted  the  result  at  once  and  proceeded  to  act 
as  manager,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's     final    measures     for     prosecuting     the     war) 


dress  to  Congress  to  make  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  German  people  and  the  Prussian 
autocracy  that  now  constitutes  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire.  Yet  this  distinction 
is  not  merely  invidious  or  theoretical.  It  is 
precisely  as  pertinent  and  practical  as  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  bureaucratic  despotism 
of  the  former  Russian  government  and  the 
democratic  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Russian 
people  as  a  whole.  In  President  Wilson's 
words  of  last  month : 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people. 
We  have  no  feeling  toward  them  but  one  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship.  It  was  not  upon  their  im- 
pulse that  their  Government  acted  in  entering  the 
war.  It  was  not  with  their  previous  knowledge 
or  approval. 

It  was  a  war  determined  upon  as  wars  used  to 
be  determined  upon  in  the  old,  unhappy  days 
when  peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by  their 
rulers,  and  wars  were  provoked  and  waged  in 
the  interest  of  dynasties  or  of  little  groups  of  am- 
bitious men  who  were  accustomed  to  use  their 
fellow  men  as  pawns  and  tools. 

According  to  President  Wilson,  therefore, 
one  of  our  objects  in  taking  part  in  the  war 
against  the  German  Government  is  to  secure 
the   emancipation    and    true   welfare   of   the 
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German  people.  His  address  to  Congress 
breathes  no  spirit  of  hatred.  Having  failed 
in  his  efforts  a  few  months  earlier  to  per- 
suade the  nations  of  Europe  to  negotiate  a 
"peace  without  victory,"  it  became  evident 
to  him  that  the  war  must  go  on  until  one 
side  or  the  other  had  gained  a  marked  de- 
gree of  military^  success. 

But  if  Germany  had  won  a  de- 
had  wVn      cided   victory   over   France   and 

England,  Mr.  Wilson  had  be- 
come convinced  that  the  ensuing  peace  would 
not  have  been  sound  or  just  in  its  terms,  nor 
of  stable  duration.  It  would  have  created 
an  autocratic  central  European  league,  ex- 
tending from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  German  victory,  if  complete,  after 
the  terrible  sacrifices  of  nearly  three  years, 
would  have  made  no  lenient  terms.  It  would 
have  annexed  Belgium  and  a  part  of  north- 
ern France,  and  would  have  compelled  Hol- 
land and  Denmark  to  enter  as  members  of 
the  German  confederation.  It  would  have 
regained  Egj'pt  for  Turkey  and  substituted 
German  for  English  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Serbia  would  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether, Greece  would  have  become  an  ally 
of  Austria  and  Germany,  and  vast  war  in- 
demnities would  have  been  demanded. 
Trouble  of  all  kinds  would  have  been  in- 
voked for  the  United  States,  with  the  result 
that  we  should  have  been  expected  to  finance 
the  indemnities  for  Germany's  vanquished 
foes.  The  situation  had  so  developed  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  and 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  a  complete 


THE    TEUTON  S    DREAM 
From  the  Dist>atch   (Columbus) 


victory  on  the  part  of  Germany  had  to  be 
prevented,  and  this  is  the  basic  truth. 

•;.,   „    ..^    As  we  have  often  tried  to  point 

War"  with  ,  .         ^         , 

a  Rational  out  to  our  readers,  the  word 
eaning  '\yar"  has  in  practice  a  good 
many  different  meanings.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  many  excellent  gentlemen  were 
going  up  and  down  our  land  talking  about 
a  league  to  enforce  peace,  which  was  not  to 
have  any  influence  or  effect  until  after  the 
present  world-war  was  all  over.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  movement  lay  in  its  untimeli- 
ness.  A  future  league  to  enforce  peace,  ob- 
viously, would  have  to  be  built  by  the  men 
of  the  future  out  of  the  conditions  of  the 
future.  The  real  question  was,  could  there 
not  be  some  kind  of  league  to  make  present 
peace — to  stop  this  war — and  save  some  rem- 
nants of  the  existing  world?  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  there  had  seemed  a  chance 
to  form  a  vigorous  league  of  neutrals,  under 
the  lead  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  inter- 
national law.  A  leagueof  this  kind  might  have 
acted  with  such  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  as 
to  have  prevented  both  unlawful  blockades 
and  criminal  use  of  submarines  and  Zeppelins. 
But  for  reasons  that  seemed  important  these 
ideas  never  found  hospitality  with  our  Gov- 
ernment. None  of  the  other  neutrals  was 
in  an  individually  strong  position.  Neither 
a  league  for  supporting  international  law 
nor  a  league  for  mediation  was  deemed  feasi- 
ble. The  thing  that  President  Wilson  and 
his  advisers  finally  determined  upon  was  to 
regard  the  Allies  themselves  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  And  so  the 
President  undertook  to  state  the  case  against 
Germany  in  terms  that  could  be  read  a 
hundred  years  from  now,  and  found  to  be  in 
full  accord  with  the  most  advanced  principles 
of  international  justice  and  right. 

When,  some  months  ago,  Ger- 
^'"NTutraT"  many  had   made   a  peace  move 

and  President  Wilson  had  in- 
vited the  belligerents  to  explain  their  objects 
and  state  their  terms,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  public  opinion  in  neutral  countries  was 
not  deeply  impressed  or  convinced  by  the 
detailed  series  of  territorial  changes  that  the 
Allies  set  forth  as  part  of  their  program.  It 
will  be  noted,  on  the  contrar}^,  that  the  state- 
ment of  President  Wilson,  upon  which  the 
United  States  has  gone  into  the  war,  has  had 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  Entente  countries  themselves  and 
has  also  obtained  the  full  moral  approval  of 
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RAMON    VALDES  MARIO    G.     MENOCAL  WENCESLAO  BRAZ 

(President  of  Panama)  (President   of   Cuba^^  (President  of  Brazil) 

(Cuba  and  Panama  are  so  closely  related  to  the  United  States  that  they  immediately  dismissed  German  ministers 
and  consuls  and  assumed  a  legal  status  of  belligerency.  Brazil  broke  diplomatic  relations  and  announced  her  posi- 
tion   as    being    in    full    accord    with    that    of    the    United  States) 


the  remaining  neutrals.  Spain  and  the  four 
neutral  countries  around  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  are  in  clear  sympathy  with  the 
position  of  the  United  States..  China  has 
proposed  to  make  her  policy  accord  specifi- 
cally with  ours.  Cuba  immediately  identified 
herself  with  the  United  States  as  a  perma- 
nent ally,  and  the  little  republic  of  Panama 
did  the  same.  Brazil  took  our  view,  broke 
diplomatic  relations,  and  prepared  to  enter 
the  war.  Bolivia  acted  with  Brazil.  Popu- 
lar opinion  in  Argentina  and  Chile,  regard- 
less of  officialdom,  applauded  the  position  of 
President  Wilson.  All  these  neutral  nations 
see  that  we  have  not  gone  into  a  league  to 
crush  Germany,  but  on  the  contrary  into  a 
league  to  end  an  intolerable  war  on  sound 
principles,  and  to  give  Germany  her  true 
chance  in  a  modern  world  where  she  is  to 
have  an  equal  right  with  England  and 
France  to  devote  herself  to  all  the  pursuits 
of  honor  and  success  in  the  world. 

It  is  this  conception  of  war,  and 
" for' Duty"  nothing  else,  that  justifies  the 
step  we  have  taken.  War  as  an 
intrinsic  thing  is  abominable.  By  nobody  is 
it  hated  as  much  as  by  the  best  soldiers.  The 
best  lawyers  hate  contentious  litigation.  The 
best  policemen  hate  crime,  violence,  disorder, 
and  the  use  of  physical  force.  But  good  sol- 
diers, good  policemen,  good  lawyers,  keep  in 
mind    the    ends   of    justice;    do    their    duty 


courageously;  play  their  part  to  secure  for 
all  men  the  blessings  of  law  and  order,  with 
liberty  secure  against  oppression.  It  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  useful  at  this  time  to 
review  possible  alternatives  of  policy  by  vir- 
tue of  which  we  could  have  kept  from  direct 
participation  in  the  world  war.  From  the 
standpoint  of  Germany,  our  change  is  merely 
one  of  legal  and  official  status.  The  Ger- 
mans have  with  entire  justice  regarded  us  as 
one  of  their  principal  enemies  for  more  than 
two  years  past.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Allies,  our  change  of  status  is  welcomed  as 
making  certain  a  continuance  of  credit  and 
supplies,  but  is  chiefly  valued  as  a  tremen- 
dously large  insurance  policy  looking  to  the 
future.  We  attempted  to  show  at  some 
length,  in  our  April  number,  that  the  larger 
situation  would  not  have  demanded  our  en- 
trance as  a  belligerent  but  for  the  relative 
failure  of  Russia  in  military  efficiency,  and 
the  great  fear  in  London  and  Paris  that 
through  one  means  or  through  another  the 
German  armies  might  be  released  from  the 
eastern  front.  Thus  the  moral  effect  of  hav- 
ing America  committed  to  the  common  cause 
could  hardly  be  overestimated. 


It  is  from  our  own  standpoint, 
''ou!n"'BulinesB  ^f  course,  that  assumption  of  the 

war  status  has  the  most  immedi- 
ate and  acute  results  in  practical  ways.  There 
had  been  a  furious  clamor  in  certain  quar- 
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ters  to  have  America  enter  the  war,  which 
was  not  in  accord  with  President  Wilson's 
reasoning  nor  with  his  spirit.  It  had  been 
frenzied  and  intolerant,  and  it  had  not  con- 
vinced the  American  people.  It  had  at- 
tempted to  dictate  arrogantly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Congress,  and  to  the  public  before 
war  was  decided  upon ;  and  it  showed  a  like 
disposition  to  dictate  about  the  conduct  of 
the  war  after  the  decision  had  been  made. 
But  the  authorities  at  Washington  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  seemed  able  to  keep  the 
larger  situation  quite  clearly  in  mind.  We 
had  entered  the  war  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
nominal  status  of  neutrality,  because  this 
seemed  the  better  way — under  changed  con- 
ditions— to  assist  in  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end  and  establishing  peace  on  lasting  terms. 
Theoretically,  it  was  not  our  war  any  more 
than  it  was  Argentina's  or  Brazil's,  and  much 
less  than  it  was  Holland's  or  Norway's.  But, 
practically,  efficient  service  in  helping  to  end 
the  war  on  right  terms  had  become  our 
business  in  a  very  direct  sense.  Since  we 
were  not  able  to  help  end  it  by  mediation, 
the  time  had  come  for  joining  those  who 
were  capable,  with  our  aid,  of  ending  it  by 
force.  This  was  the  main  situation.  Hav- 
ing decided  that  we  would  openly  and  hon- 
estly assist  the  Allies  to  end  the  war,  it  be- 
came our  business  as  practical  people  to  find 
out  what  specific  things  we  could  really  do 
that  would  best  meet  the  end  in  view. 

It  happened  that  the  Allies  knew 
Wecluid'oo  exactly  what  they  wanted  from 
us ;  and  the  things  they  wished 
also  happened  to  be  the  things  that  we  could 
do  promptly  and  well.  Obviously,  the  land 
fighting  in  a  war  that  had  gone  on  nearly 
three  years  was  not  our  immediate  job.  The 
European  armies  were  fighting  on  their  own 
ground,  with  ample  reserves  of  men.  They 
needed  a  variety  of  manufactured  materials 
for  military  efficiency,  and  even  more  they 
needed  the  assurance  of  present  and  future 
supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  for  their 
industrial  armies.  To  obtain  these  materials 
they  desired  four  things:  First,  the  con- 
tinued production  of  liberal  supplies  of  food 
and  material  in  America ;  second,  ample  pe- 
cuniary credit  and  assistance  in  purchasing 
and  assembling  such  supplies ;  third,  our 
official  assistance  in  obtaining  a  large  enough 
tonnage  of  merchant  ships  to  keep  the  sup- 
plies moving  across  the  Atlantic ;  fourth,  as 
much  naval  help  as  liberality  and  ingenuity 
could  provide  in  combating  the  German  sub- 


marine warfare,  so  that  the  merchant  ships 
bearing  supplies  might  reach  their  destina- 
tion. Apart  from  some  details,  it  was  obvi- 
ous to  everybody  of  clear  and  cool  intelli- 
gence on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  these 
four  things  could  be  done  by  the  United 
States  to  help  end  the  war.  These  four 
things  we  were  in  a  position  to  take  hold  of 
and  to  accomplish  on  a  colossal  scale  and 
with  tremendous  effect,  if  we  could  be  al- 
lowed to  do  them  with  all  our  might,  and 
were  not  forced  by  mistaken  sentiment  into 
trying  to  do  something  else  in  conflict  with 
these  four. 

We  could  extend  credit  by  put- 
Aoain.Just     ^-       ^^^  financial  power  and  re- 

Four  Thingsl  "  ,      ,  ,      ,  .  , 

sources  of  the  whole  nation  be- 
hind the  purchases  of  the  Allies.  We  could 
stimulate  agriculture  by  every  possible  in- 
ducement, in  order  to  keep  the  Allies  and 
the  world  at  large  from  starvation.  We 
could  keep  up  a  maximum  production  of 
iron,  petroleum,  copper,  coal,  and  other  crude 
supplies,  while  filling  all  necessary  orders  for 
steel,  motor  trucks,  and  other  articles  of 
manufacture.  We  could  crowd  the  building 
of  steel  merchant  ships,  now  at  the  maximum 
in  all  our  shipyards,  while  rapidly  construct- 
ing hundreds  or  thousands  of  wooden  ships 
by  utilizing  a  system  of  saw-mills,  factories, 
and  shipyards  that  could  not  otherwise  have 
contributed  to  the  war  situation.  Finally, 
we  could  develop  the  navy  with  specific  refer- 


UNCLE    SAM     NOW     KNOWS    ONE    TRAINED     MAN     IS 

WORTH    FORTY    UNTRAINED 

From    the    Oregonian    (Portland) 
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HON.     S.     HUBERT    DENT,    JR.,    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE        HON.  GEORGE  E.   CHAMBERLAIN,  CHAIRMAN   OF  THE 
MILITARY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  MILITARY   COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

(Mr.  Dent,  of  Alabama,  has  succeeded  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Military  Committee,  following  Mr. 
Hay,  of  Virginia,  who  has  retired  from  Congress.  Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  continues  at  the  head  of 
the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate.  For  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  working  to  secure  a  system 
of  universal  compulsory  training.  His  committee  last  month  made  a  majority  report  in  favor  of  the  President's 
bill  that  provides  for  the  raising  of  an'  army  by  conscription.  Mr.  Dent,  supported  by  a  majority  of  his  House 
committee,  reported  in  favor  of  modifying  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  raising  large  armies) 


ence  to  the  immediate  submarine  menace. 
The  great  battleships  and  cruisers  that  have 
been  ordered  will  have  to  be  constructed ; 
but  they  will  not  be  needed  in  this  war. 
The  sure  way  to  keep  them  from  being 
needed  is  to  do  exceedingly  well  the  four 
things  that  we  can  really  do  to  help  end  the 
present  conflict.  The  sure  way  to  prolong 
this  war,  and  bring  untold  misery  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  is  to  stop  at  this  mo- 
ment the  emergency  work  in  shops  and  fields 
— for  the  sake  of  assembling  vast,  untrained 
armies  to  be  drilled  as  if  for  service  on  Euro- 
pean battlefields  to  which  they  can  never  be 
taken  and  where  they  could  never  be  used. 

_   .  ,     ,       Universal    military    training   on 

Training  for     ^,       r,      ■  i  i_       1  i   i_  i 

National  the  SWISS  plan  should  have  been 
Defento  undertaken  nearly  three  years 
ago ;  and  from  four  to  six  million  men  should 
have  had  some  training  by  this  time.  Such 
compulsory,  universal  training  on  a  simple, 
inexpensive  plan  should  begin  at  once.  Every 
boy  and  every  man  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45,  unless  clearly  disqualified  by  physical 
defects,  should  at  once  be  enrolled  and  should 
be  given  some  sort  of  organization  in  local 


home  guards,  as  preliminary  to  a  more  effi- 
cient organization  and  training  of  the 
younger  men.  But  to  start  with  vast  con- 
script armies  of  the  untrained,  while  neg- 
lecting the  simple  and  obvious  lesson  of 
compulsory  training,  is  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  We  have  no  immediate  need  of 
conscript  armies  in  successive  levies  of  half 
a  million  men  each.  But  we  have  the  most 
evident  need  of  universal  training  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  the  proposed  conscript 
armies.  With  compulsory  universal  train- 
ing, in  the  right  spirit  and  by  the  right  means, 
we  shall  within  a  few  years  bring  into  pre- 
liminary fitness  from  ten  million  to  fifteen 
million  men  and  boys;  and  out  of  this  vast 
body  of  vigorous  citizenship  there  can  be 
evolved,  by  one  means  or  by  another,  as 
large  an  active  army  as  may  be  needed  at 
any  time.  By  giving  up  their  hours  of  recre- 
ation and  some  of  their  evenings,  American 
men  and  boys  can  very  rapidly  be  given  the 
beginnings  of  military  training,  near  their 
own  homes.  To  segregate  a  million  and  a 
half  of  them  in  camps  at  the  present  time,  as 
an  active  army  withdrawn  from  industry  and 
agriculture,  would  be  treason  to  the  practical 
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KON.     WILLIAM     G.     MCADOO,     SECRETARY     OF     THE 

TREASURY 

(Mr.  McAdoo  is  justly  credited  with  having  played 
the  leading  part  in  a  series  of  the  most  colossal  and 
daring  projects  in  the  field  of  public  finance  that  any 
statesman  has  ever  brought  to  the  point  of  success 
within  a  single  month.  His  loan,  his  war  taxes  and  his 
shipping  board  are  of  the  substance  of  great  economic 
history) 


program  that  was  so  well  set  forth  in  the 
President's  war  message.  Nothing  could  be 
so  gratifying  to  the  German  General  Staff. 
Nothing  could  so  surely  interfere  with  the 
timely  aid  to  the  Allies  that  this  whole  na- 
tion ought  now  to  render. 

All  of  the  Allies  have  made  blun- 

The  Blunder  to    j  .  ..•  ..u  • 

„    .    . .  .     ders  at  one  time  or  another  since 

Be  Avoided        ....  ^      ,  „ 

the  begmning  of  the  war.  rJut 
all  of  their  blunders  put  together  could  hard- 
ly equal  the  disastrous  error  involved  in  the 
idea  of  our  immediately  taking  away  from 
the  ranks  of  farm  and  shop  workers  a  million 
and  a  half,  or  two  millions,  of  our  most 
vigorous  young  men  for  the  sake  of  molding 
them  into  an  army  with  a  view  to  fighting  in 
Europe.  This  war  must  be  won  or  lost  in 
consequence  of  things  that  are  going  to  hap- 
pen long  before  an  American  army  could  be 
trained,     disciplined,     and     transported     to 


France.  For  three  years  the  European  coun- 
tries have  been  training  their  human  ma- 
terial, and  they  have  now  discovered  that  the 
war  is  going  to  be  won  by  the  side  that  has 
the  heaviest  artillery,  the  most  of  it,  and  the. 
most  unfailing  supply  of  high  explosive  shells. 
The  task  of  America  is  to  make  it  easier  for 
France  to  get  coal  and  steel ;  to  see  that  the 
munition  workers  in  England  shall  have 
plenty  of  good  food  besides  whatever  ma- 
terials, such  as  copper,  they  may  wish  the 
United  States  to  furnish ;  above  all,  our  task 
is  to  help  Democratic  Russia  and  set  her  in 
the  paths  of  efficiency.    ' 


Money  In 
Ten  Figures 


Nobody  can  deny  that  there  is 
bold  financial  imagination  at 
Washington.  Never  in  any 
country,  at  the  initial  moment  of  entering 
upon  a  war,  has  anybody  dared  to  propose 
the  raising  of  several  thousand  millions  of 
dollars — as  a  mere  initiation  fee,  so  to  speak 
— by  loans  and  taxes.  The  figures  are  colos- 
sal, yet  the  conception  was  sound  and  wise. 
The  war  was  moving  on  a  vast  scale,  and 
had  to  be  financed.  Having  decided  to  enter 
the  war — a  decision  reached  most  reluctantly 
by  Mr.  Wilson — there  was  no  disposition  to 
spend  money  grudgingly.  The  Administra- 
tion decided,  first,  to  strengthen  the  credit 
of  the  Allies.  They  had  been  buying  vast 
quantities  of  material  here,  and  Eastern  in- 
vestors, through  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  as  loan 
agents  for  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments, had  lent  them,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
two  thousand  million  dollars  with  which  to 
pay  the  bills.      But  the  time  had  come  for 
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further  extensions  of  credit,  and  this  earlier 
machinery  was  not  adequate.  The  European 
governments  were  obliged  to  use  their  credit 
to  the  full  extent  in  the  floating  of  domestic 
loans.  They  were  now  obliged  to  pay  from 
5  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent,  for  money.  Secre- 
tary McAdoo,  with  the  full  support  of  the 
President  and  the  Administration,  proposed 
to  lend  the  Allies  three  thousand  million  dol- 
lars, on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  rate  of  3^/2  per  cent,  interest. 
The  United  States  was  to  sell  its  own  bonds 
to  the  American  investor,  great  and  small. 
The  European  governments  benefiting  by  this 
credit  were  merely  to  deposit  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  their  own  unsecured  obliga- 
tions at  3^2  per  cent. 


Business  Men 
on  Hand 


This  was  a  generous  project,  but 
not  a  quixotic  one.  To  have  giv- 
en the  American  investor  a  high- 
er interest  would  have  interfered  unduly 
with  other  investments  and  uses  of  capital ; 
and  no  one  would  have  wished  to  make  the 
rate  charged  to  the  Allied  governments  a 
higher  one  than  that  which  our  Government 
paid  to  the  investor.  Since,  however,  the 
best  of  the  governments  abroad  have  been 
borrowing  at  about  5y^  per  cent.,  it  is  a  very 
great  help  to  them  to  obtain  vast  credits  at 
3y2.  Most  of  all,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  great 
help  that  they  can  obtain  credits  at  all. 
Furthermore,  what  they  save  at  one  end  they 
do  not  stand  to  lose  at  the  other.  Uncle  Sam 
is  now  buying  his  own  supplies  upon  remark- 
ably advantageous  terms.  The  feud  between 
our  Government  and  "big  business"  is  at  an 
end,  let  us  hope  forever.  American  big  busi- 
ness men  are  not  "malefactors"  as  a  rule, 
though  some  of  them  in  the  past  have  trans- 
gressed. The  great  concerns  that  have  steel, 
copper,  brass,  and  other  things  that  the  coun- 
try needs,  are  selling  to  the  Government 
without  question  on  its  own  terms.  The 
railroad  presidents  have  unified  250,000  miles 
of  railroad  for  Government  purposes,  and 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  friction  between  the 
transportation  men  and  the  public  authorities. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  all  over  the 
country  with  munition-makers  and  the  chiefs 
of  various  industries,  by  which  Uncle  Sam 
obtains  his  supplies  at  cost  plus  a  percentage 
of  profit  which  the  Government  itself  fixes. 


Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
c°i  n    !•'       has  any  government  found  such 

Fair  Dealing  -n-  i       rr    • 

wilhng  and  emcient  cooperation 
as  the  United  States  within  the  past  month 


has  obtained  from  the  bu'sInCSs  interests,  great 
and  small,  of  this  energetic  industrial  nation. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  commandeer  industry  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  disturb  unduly  the  pros- 
perous course  of  business  under  laws  of  de- 
mand and  supply.  Thus  far,  also,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  found  organized  labor  ready  and 
willing  to  cooperate,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  agreed  that  nothing  will  be 
gained  in  emergency  times  like  these  by  sus- 
pending those  State  laws  and  trade  agree- 
ments which  protect  the  worker  as  to  his 
hours  and  conditions.  Almost  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  normal  hours  may  be 
found  in  the  producing  of  food  crops,  where 
exceptional  efforts  are  going 'to  be  required 
to  make  a  large  yield  to  avert  famine.  As 
respects  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  sums  that 
Avill  be.  lent  to  the  Allies,  it  is  already  evi- 
dent that  American  business  intends  to  be 
very  reasonable  in  the  matter  of  profits. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opin- 
Munitionsan   ^       ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  American  corpo- 

Easy  Problem  ;  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

rations  that  undertook  munition 
contracts  for  the  Allied  governments  have 
not  made  nearly  as  much  money  as  if  they 
had  pursued  their  usual  lines  of  manufacture. 
They  have,  however,  created  their  great 
munition  plants,  and  after  two  years  of  ex- 
perience have  learned  how  to  turn  out  war 


THE    LATEST    RECRUIT    IN    THE    FIGHT    FOR    LIBERTY 

(Another  super-brilliant  victory  for  German  diplomacy, 
according    to    Zimmerman,    Bethman-Hollweg    and    Co.) 
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@  International  Film  Senioe 

THE  NEW  MUNITIONS  BOARD  FORMED  BY  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
(This  board  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the  army  and  navy  with  munitions  and  equipment.  All  the 
members  are  chosen  for  reasons  of  especial  fitness,  and  the  chairman  is  Mr.  Frank  A.  Scott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  this  group,  seated,  left  to  right,  are  Dr.  Kerr;  Col.  H.  Fisher,  U.  S.  A.:  Dr.  Holton;  Col.  F.  G.  Hodgson, 
U.  S.  A.;  Maj.  Chas.  Wallace,  U.  S.  A.;  Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Capps,  U.  S.  N.;  Gen.  Thomas  Cruss,  U.  S.  A.; 
and  Julius  Rosenwald.  Standing,  left  to  right,  Louis  McH.  Howe,  Secretary  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Mr.  Bolton,  secretary  to  F.  A.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  committee;  Capt.  A.  B.  Barker, 
U.  S.  A.;  Lieut.  W.  B.  Lemley,  U.  S.  N. ;  Major  P.  E..  Pierce,  U.  S.  A.;  Commander  T.  A.  Kearnev,  U.  S.  N.; 
Charles  Eissman,  secretary  to  Julius  Rosenwald;  Paymaster  J.  H.  Hancock,  U.  S.  N.;  Dr.  F.  F.  Simpson,  of 
Pittsburgh;  F.  A.  Scott,  of  Cleveland  [chairman  of  the  board];  Mr.  Summers;  Rear  Admiral  H.  H.  Rousseau, 
U.  S.  N.;  Commander  R.   H.  Leigh,  U.   S.  N.,  and  Lieut.    Commander   Gardner,    U.    S.    N.) 


supplies.  This  magazine  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  simple  fact  that  the  United 
States  Army  has  up  till  now  had  a  very 
small  reserve  supply  of  rifles,  artillery,  and 
ammunition.  The  standard  Springfield  rifle, 
using  maximum  existing  facilities,  could  not 
be  produced  in  large  quantities.  The  exist- 
ing capacity,  on  the  other  hand,  for  making 
Enfield  rifles  has  been  developed,  through 
foreign  orders,  to  a  point  where  the  United 
States  Army  could  supply  itself  with  Enfields 
about  forty  times  as  fast  as  it  could  supply 
itself  with  Springfields.  It  was  easy  for  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  convince  the 
Army  authorities  what  ought  to  be  done  un- 
der those  circumstances.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  decision  has  been  made,  and  that 
we  may  have  in  this  country  compulsory 
training,  with  rifles  instead  of  broomsticks  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  our  ambitious  boys  who 
should  be  taught  to  shoot  as  a  part  of  their 
education.  It  is  enough  by  way  of  suggestion 
to  say  further  that  American  munition  fac- 
tories have  been  making  artillery  for  Europe, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  the  foreign  specifi- 
cations is  much  the  easier  way  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  have  an  ample  supply  of 
modern  guns  without  undue  delay.  Some  of 
the  large  munition  factories  recently  devel- 
oped on  foreign  orders  would  soon  have  been 
dismantled.     They  will   now  make  supplies 


for  the  United  States  Government,  while 
they  may  also  take  additional  European  or- 
ders in  consequence  of  the  new  purchasing 
power  that  we  are  giving  to  the  Allies.  Uncle 
Sam  will  see  the  need  of  allowing  the  manu- 
facturer a  sufl'icient  price  to  pay  good  wages, 
meet  his  depreciation  charges,  and  make  a 
moderate  profit.  He  will  doubtless  see,  also, 
that  the  Allied  governments  purchase  their 
supplies  in  this  country  on  terms  not  too 
dissimilar. 

There  was  no  attempt  in  the  bill 
Ou^rAm  providing  for  this  loan  to  appor- 
tion the  credit  among  the  Allies. 
This  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istration, after  counseling  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Allied  nations.  There  was  every 
disposition  to  take  the  large  view  of  the  situ- 
ation and  distribute  cooperative  effort  to  the 
best  practical  effect.  It  was  the  common 
view  that  Russia  was  most  in  need  of  mili- 
tary supplies,  although  there  were  great  dif- 
ficulties due  to  distance  and  imperfect  means 
of  transportation.  There  was  no  way  of 
knowing  in  advance  just  how  rapidly  Ameri- 
can investors  would  absorb  the  new  Govern- 
ment bonds,  but  it  was  expected  that  they 
could  be  sold  as  rapidly  as  their  proceeds 
could  be  expended.  As  we  have  stated,  it 
was  proposed  to  provide,  by  means  of  this 
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©  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington 

THE  MEN  WHO  ARE  PLANNING  A  GREAT  AVIATION  FLEET  FOR  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
(The  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics  contains  many  distinguished  men  and  has  already  advanced  far  in  its 
plans.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  chairman  of  the  committee.  Seven  of  the 
ten  members  of  the  council's  executive  committee  appear  in  this  group.  They  are,  seated,  left  to  right,  Dr.  S.  W. 
Stratton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards;  Secretary  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames;  Rear- Admiral  David  W.  Taylor;  Dr.  Chas. 
p.  Walcott,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  chairman,  and  Dr.  Michael  I.  Pupin.  Just  behind  Admiral  Taylor 
is  Lieut.  J.  H.  Towers,  U.  S.  N.  Sidney  D.  Waldon,  a  member  of  the  committee,  is  in  the  second  row  standing 
behind  Dr.  Ames.  Among  the  prominent  manufacturers  are  J.  W.  Scott,  vice-president  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane 
Co.  (in  the  back  row  of  five,  second  from  the  right),  H.  B.  Mingle,  president  of  the  Standard  Aero  Corporation 
(just  behind  Dr.  Walcott),  and  Inglis  M.  Uppercue   (standing  between  Admiral  Taylor  and  Dr.  Walcott) 


great  loan  measure,  for  extending  three  bil- 
lions of  credit  to  the  Allies.  The  bill  further 
provided  for  two  billions  to  meet  half  of  the 
more  immediate  war  expenses  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  authorized  the  sale  of  two 
billions  of  one-year  notes  bearing  the  same 
rate  of  3^^  per  cent,  in  anticipation  of  the 
collection  of  an  equivalent  amount  to  be 
raised  by  an  extraordinary  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion. The  bond  measure,  therefore,  contem- 
plates an  immediate  expenditure  of  four 
thousand  millions  for  war  purposes  by  the 
United  States. 

Money  for  Congress  will  appropriate  for 
Uncle  Sam's  army  and  navy  purposes  what- 
ever is  needed  or  demanded  by 
the  services,  upon  estimates  presented  with 
some  detail.  And  Congress  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  raise  the  money  to  meet  the  appro- 
priations. The  Administration,  on  its  part, 
is  under  good  business  guidance  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money.  A  month 
hence  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  give  some 
conspectus    of    the    proposed    outlays.      The 


speeding-up  of  naval  construction  and  the 
creation  of  a  fleet  of  submarine-chasers  will 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  no  one  will 
now  wish  to  check  the  expansion  of  the  navy, 
provided  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  keeping  sup- 
plies moving  to  Europe  and  combating  the 
submarines.  There  are  important  fields  of 
expenditure,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  great 
military  and  naval  aviation  service,  which  can 
be  expedited  but  not  hurried.  The  greatest 
care  is  being  taken  at  Washington  to  proceed 
in  just  the  right  way,  as  respects  standards 
and  types  of  machines,  with  this  aircraft 
development.  For  a  few  months  very  little 
can  be  shown  in  actual  results,  but  at  the  end 
of  a  year  the  aviation  service  will  have  been 
established  upon  a  good  foundation.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  important  for  us  to 
develop  the  aviation  service  than  to  develop 
the  navy.  Both  just  now  are  indispensable.i 
Naval  training  and  experience  are  a  good 
thing  for  American  boys,  and  if  the  condi- 
tions as  to  length  of  service  and  in  other  ways 
are  made  attractive.  Secretary  Daniels  ought' 
to  be  able  to  enlist  enough  seamen. 
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,    Since  Mr.  Wilson  became  Presi- 

Tne  President  s     ,  ^  x  c  ■ 

Special  dent  we  have  been  lorming,  one 
Boards  after  another,  a  series  of  special 
boards  at  Washington  to  look  after  a  variety 
of  national  interests.  There  has  been  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  value 
of  all  this  new  machinery.  But  just  now, 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  emergency  cre- 
ated by  the  fact  of  our  entering  the  war,  all 
of  the  recently  created  boards  might  seem 
to  have  been  providentially  made  ready  in 
advance.  We  have  commented  upon  them 
from  time  to  time ;  but  it  is  only  now  that 
their  extraordinary  usefulness  in  war  circum- 
stances has  become  apparent.  The  regular 
bureaus  of  the  army  and  navy  must  naturally 
have  all  that  they  can  do.  Secretary  Daniels, 
some  two  years  ago,  organized  a  civilian 
Naval  Advisory  Board  which  has  been  able 
in  many  ways  to  render  technical  and  prac- 
tical assistance  to  the  official  naval  board. 
More  recently,  there  has  been  brought  into 
activity  the  Advisory  Commission  connected 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The 
Council  proper  consists  of  Secretary  Baker, 
of  the  War  Department,  chairman;  Secretary 
Daniels,  of  the  Navy  Department;  Mr. 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Mr.  Hous- 
ton, Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  Redfield, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Labor.  (See  our  frontispiece 
illustration.)  The  Advisory  Commission  has 
grown  out  of  what  was  the  voluntary  effort 
of  engineering  societies  to  bring  about  "indus- 
trial preparedness"  by  making  an  inventory 
of  all  the  shops  and  establishments  that  could 
in  time  of  war  furnish  munitions  or  other 
supplies. 

The  moving  spirit  in  all  this  was 

Advisory       Mr.  Howard  Coffin,  well  known 

corr,missior,     j^  ^^^  automobile  industry ;  and 

associated  with  him  was  Mr.  W.  S.  Gifford, 
a  foremost  authority  in  industrial  statistics 
and  a  valued  official  of  the  great  telephone 
organization  of  the  country.  When  this 
movement  was  given  official  status  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Coffin  and  Mr.  Gifford  were 
commandeered  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  is 
now  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
and  head  of  the  committee  on  transportation. 
Mr.  Coffin  has  organized  special  committees 
on  munition  supply  and  aviation,  each  of 
these  bringing  together  the  best  talent  avail- 
able in  America.  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  the 
great  merchant  of  Chicago,  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Commission,  has  mobilized  the 


textile  industries  and  other  establishments 
for  the  furnishing  of  quartermasters'  supplies. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  through  a  series  of  committees,  coop- 
erates with  Mr.  Rosenwald.  Under  the  lead 
of  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin,  of  the  Commis- 
sion, a  general  medical  board  has  been  formed 
that  will  unify  and  organize  everything  hav- 
ing to  do  with  sanitation,  relief,  and  medical 
supplies.  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission,  is  coordinating  the  labor 
forces  of  the  country  for  efficiency  and  also 
for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  welfare 
conditions  among  workers.  Dr.  Hollis  God- 
frey, of  the.  Drexel  Institute  (Philadelphia), 
heads  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Re- 
search, Mr.  B.  Baruch,  of  New  York,  is  in 
charge  of  raw  materials,  such  as  copper  and 
other  metals,  while  Mr.  Grosvenor  Clarkson 
is  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Council. 

••D  "     ^f    would    require    much    space 

Methods  merely  to  give  a  list  of  the  spe- 
cialized  activities  that  are  now 
under  direction  and  control  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Advisory  Commission.  The  most 
commendable  spirit  of  cooperation  and  har- 
mony is  found  between  the  bureaus  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  these  great  new  boards 
and  committees.  This  is  because  the  com- 
mittees recognize  the  expert  knowledge  of 
the  professional  men,  while  the  admirals  and 
generals  on  their  part  respect  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  the  civilian  engineers  and  the 
manufacturing  and  transportation  authori- 
ties. There  are  no  red-tape  delays,  and  there 
are  thoroughly  up-to-date  business  methods. 
Thus  the  aviation  board  organized  under  Mr. 
Coffin  is  representative  of  ev^ery  phase  of  the 
subject.  It  will  harmonize,  standardize,  and 
unify  all  branches  of  the  aviation  manufac- 
ture and  service,  following  the  best  Euro- 
pean experience  and  making  no  false  moves. 
Within  a  year  we  shall  be  producing  air- 
planes in  very  large  numbers.  In  like  man- 
ner the  munitions  board  has  the  whole  situ- 
ation in  hand,  is  in  perfect  touch  with  all 
the  establishments  that  have  been  developed 
within  three  years,  and  knows  how  with  least 
friction  and  delay  to  adapt  this  immense  new 
industry  to  the  needs  created  by  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  The  system  as  developed  leaves 
no  opportunity  for  graft  on  the  one  hand  or 
for  arbitrary  injustice  on  the  other  hand. 
There  will  be  open  dealing,  fair  bargaining, 
and  good  business  principles  throughout  the 
whole  expanded  enterprise  of  building  ships, 
making  guns,  and  supplying  the  forces. 
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Hats  Off  to  ^^^"  ^^'  McAdoo  first  pro- 
McAdoo's  Ship-  posed  his  Shipping  Board,  with 
pina  oar  Jaj-ge  discretion  in  the  field  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  the  idea  was 
widely  ridiculed  and  the  plan  was  honestly 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  those  regarded  as 
best  qualified  to  judge.  But  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  stuck  to  his  scheme,  secured  the  Presi- 
dent's support,  urged  it  on  Congressional 
committees,  and  after  more  than  two  years 
of  persistence  passed  his  bill  and  found  his 
men.  Even  then  nobody  seemed  quite  sure 
what  the  Board  was  going  to  do ;  and  its 
available  $50,000,000  looked  small.  But 
everybody  sees  now  that  this  Board  is  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  of  the  Government. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  things  for  it  to  do 
about  shipping,  and  nobody  else  to  look  after 
them.     Some  agency  had   to  assume  charge 

!  and  control  of  the  seized  German  ships,  of 
which  there  were  something  like  a  round 
hundred,  many  of  them  very  large  and  valu- 
able, and  nearly  all  of  them  with  disabled 
engines.  Merchant  shipping  becomes,  next 
to  the  raising  of  food,  the  most  immediately 
vital  thing  for  us  to  deal  with  in  connection 
with  the  war.     But  for  the  existence  of  this 

•  Board,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  project  of 
building  at  once  a  thousand  wooden  ships  to 
carry  cargoes  could  have  been  put  into  effect. 

„  ., ,.  The  scheme  was  too  daring  and 

Building  ,  ,  i  •      i 

Wooden  novel  to  have  secured  practical 
'"*  adoption  and  execution,  if  there 
had  not  been  an  open-minded  Shipping  Board 
whose  exclusive  business  it  was  to  think  in 
terms  of  merchant  shipping,  with  no  other 
problem  to  consider  except  the  shipping  emer- 
gency. This  board  has  been  ingenious  enough 
to  find  a  way  to  organize  and  finance  the 
plan  of  building  a  thousand  wooden  ships 
(see  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin's  article  on 
this  subject,  page  519),  and  the  project  is 
already  under  way  with  Gen.  George  W. 
Goethals,  the  eminent  Panama  Canal  builder, 
as  director-in-chief  of  the  undertaking.  Hav- 
ing organized  this  scheme,  the  Shipping  Board 
is  in  position  to  handle  the  problem  of  re- 
pairing and  utilizing  the  German  ships.  It 
can  give  full  attention  to  the  nationalization 
of  the  many  steel  freight  ships  now  build- 
ing. It  can  plan  for  the  construction  of 
fleets  of  steel  freight  ships  on  a  standard  sys- 
tem. It  can  think  deeply  into  the  problem 
of  our  future  ocean-carrying  trade  under  the 
American  flag.  We  beg  to  congratulate  Mr. 
McAdoo  on  having  given  us  the  Shipping 
Board.     At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war  he 

May — 2 


THEODORE   BRENT  AND   WILLIAM    DENMAN,   OF   THE 

NEW  SHIPPING  BOARD 

(The  other  members  of  this  new  board,  appointed  sev- 
eral months  ago  by  the  President,  are:  John  A.  Donald, 
of  New  York;  John  B.  White,  of  Kansas  City,  and 
Raymond  B.  Stevens  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Denman, 
of  California,  is  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  Brent 
comes  from  New  Orleans) 

wanted  to  create  such  a  board,  to  buy  and 
operate  the  German  ships  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  in  order  to  keep  cotton  and  other 
commodities  moving  to  market.  Now,  after 
more  than  two  years,  he  has  the  Shipping 
Board  ready,  and  those  very  German  ships — 
through  force  of  circumstances — are  in  con- 
trol of  that  Board  and  will  sail  under  the 
American  flag. 

It  was  not  entirely  certain,  when 
the  Farm  the  Rural  Credits  Act  was 
Business  passed,  whether  the  new  Farm 
Loan  Board  would  or  would  not  justify  its 
existence  by  meritorious  achievements  on  a 
large  scale.  Even  now,  the  new  financial 
mechanism  may  prove  to  be  a  little  slow  for 
instant  use.  But  the  Farm  Loan  Board  can 
and  will  be  of  immense  aid  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  the  Government  at 
this  juncture  in  helping  the  farmers  to  use 
better  business  methods.  Even  where  the 
Board  does  not  make  loans  on  the  new  plan, 
its  very  existence  is  reducing  interest  rates 
and  helping  farmers  to  buy  machinery  and 
fertilizers  and  to  obtain  larger  results. 
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I  Cllnedinst,  Washington 

THE  NEW  TARIFF  COMMISSION.  WHICH  ASSISTED  IN  FRAMING  LAST  MONTH'S  GREAT  REVENUE  BILL 
(In  the  front  row,  from  left  to  right,  are  David  J.   Lewis,   of  Maryland;   Prof.    Frank  W.   Taussig,    of   Harvard 
University   [chairman];  and  Edward  P.  Costigan,  of  Colorado.     Upper  row:  William  Kent,   of  California;  William 
S.  Culbertson,  of  Kansas;  and  Daniel  C.  Roper,  of  South  Carolina) 


It  was  evident  early  in  the  war 

Taussig  •     i       i  •  -re 

and  the  period  that  various  tarin  rates 
Tariff  Board  ^^^  schedules  would  have  to  be 
modified  in  the  near  future  as  a  result  of 
changing  trade  conditions.  The  plan  of  a 
Tariff  Commission  was  agreeable  to  thought- 
ful men  in  both  parties  and  to  all  business 
interests.  President  Wilson  was  much  de- 
layed in  making  the  appointments  to  this 
new  board,  but  some  weeks  ago  the  names 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  and  on  April  12,  a 
month  later,  they  were  duly  confirmed.  At 
the  head  of  the  board  is  Prof.  Frank  W. 
Taussig,  of  Harvard  University,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  an  expert  student  of  the 
tariff  and  who  is  also  an  authority  upon  taxa- 
tion in  general.  Few  people  have  realized 
how  important  are  the  duties  of  this  com- 
mission as  defined  in  the  law  of  last  Septem- 
ber. It  is  authorized  to  investigate  the  trade 
and  tariff  policies  of  other  governments;  and, 
with  the  new  economic  conditions  created  by 
the  war,  the  work  of  the  body  should  at  once 
become  of  immense  service  to  the  country. 
The  commissioners  are  appointed  for  twelve- 
year  terms.  Besides  Professor  Taussig,  the 
members  are:  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Kent,  of  California  (both  of  whom 
have  been  prominent  in  Congress)  ;  Mr. 
Roper,  of  South  Carolina  (recently  of  the 
Post-Office  Department)  ;  Mr.   Culbertson, 


of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Costigan,  of  Colorado. 
It  so  happened  that  this  new  board  was 
formed  at  the  very  time  when  it  became  nec- 
essary to  draft  the  largest  tax  bill  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country;  and  Professor  Taussig 
with  other  members  of  the  Board  were  avail- 
able in  Washington  to  assist  the  Treasury 
Department  on  one  hand  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  other  hand  in 
shaping  some  of  the  important  provisions  of 
this  measure.  The  members  of  the  Board 
are  not  men  of  narrow  partisan  spirit,  and 
the  average  of  fitness  and  qualifications  seems 
to  be  unusually  high. 


The 
Other  Boards 


No  argument  is  needed  to  show 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  functions  of  the  most  critical 
nature  to  perform  at  a  time  when  fiscal  oper- 
ations of  such  magnitude  are  on  foot.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  also  is  needed  to 
bring  about  many  business  adjustments  that 
ought  not  to  reach  the  courts.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  the  only  one 
of  our  administrative  bodies  of  the  newer 
type  that  seems  to  be  without  constructive 
force,  failing  to  see  things  in  large  aspects.  Its 
well-meant  but  mistaken  policies  and  methods 
have  brought  serious  calamity  to  the  country. 
Upon  propositions  which  one  of  the  other 
administrative  boards  at  Washington  might 
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©  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington.  D.  C. 
MR.   JEAN  J.  JUSSERAND,  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR 
AT    WASHINGTON 


SIR    CECIL    ARTHUR    SPRING-RICE,    BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR     AT     WASHINGTON 


(These  two  distinguished  diplomatists  will  have  had  important  places  in  the  great  conference  at  Washington  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Balfour  and  M.  Viviani.  Through  almost  three  years  they  have  performed  the  delicate  duties  of 
their  respective  missions  with  great  discretion  and  unfailing  tact.  The  change  in  the  status  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  the   effect   of   lightening  their   burdens   in  many   ways) 


settle  with  a  firm  "yes"  or  a  decisive  "no" 
within  twenty-four  hours,  on  the  obvious  facts 
in  the  case,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission takes  a  year  or  two  for  tedious  inves- 
tigations that  do  not  help  to  solve  the  real 
problem.  Railway  service  throughout  the 
country  is  prostrated  because  the  Commission 
has  had  the  petty  notions  of  the  thriftless 
truckman  who  deems  it  economy  to  starve  his 
horse.  Railroad  owners  have,  by  this  policy, 
suffered  great  pecuniary  loss,  but  the  shippers 
and  the  general  public  have  lost  still  more. 

Among  many  citizens  there  has 

In  the  Alliance,    i  r      •  r         •     i  i 

Obviousiu  P^^"  contusion  of  mmd  regard- 
ing the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  alliance  of  powers  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Germany  and  her  associates. 
President  Wilson  from  the  first  has  an- 
nounced that  we  would  cooperate  with  the 
Entente  Governments ;  and  Congress  voted 
unanimously  to  provide  a  vast  loan  of  money 
to  assist  them.  Financial  measures  on  such 
a  scale  constitute  an  alliance  of  the  most 
substantial  character.  The  United  States 
from  the  very  outset  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  supporting  the  general  movement  against 


Germany.  More  strictly  than  any  one  of 
the  European  allies  excepting  Great  Britain, 
our  plans  are  those  of  an  all-around  partner. 
Everything  that  President  Wilson  has  ar- 
ranged is  in  the  nature  of  "teamwork." 
There  will  of  course  have  to  be  some  under- 
standings ;  but  the  broad  plans  and  views  of 
our  Government,  and  the  frank  expressions 
in  response  that  were  at  once  made  by 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  Premier  Ribot, 
Premier  Lvofi,  and  the  heads  of  other  gov- 
ernments, have  proved  that  there  will  be  no 
serious  differences  of  view  to  be  overcome. 
We  are  in  the  war  as  a  member  of  a  great 
league.  We  are  not  seeking  anything  for 
ourselves,  and  our  partners  are  not  likely  to 
permit  us  to  outdo  them  in  magnanimity. 
Nothing  that  they  could  gain  would  repay 
them  for  the  loss  of  their  sons.  Their 
afflictions  have  duly  chastened  their  ambi- 
tions. They  wish  security  for  the  women 
and  children  of  the  next  generation.  We 
shall  stay  in  the  war  with  our  partners  until 
it  is  ended ;  and  then  we  shall  do  our  best 
to  help  in  the  readjustments,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  President  Wilson's  address  on  peace 
made  to  the  Senate  in  January. 
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Eminent  ^^  thcsc  pagcs  wcrc  going  to 
National  prcss,  there  was  arriving  in  this 
country  a  noteworthy  delegation 
from  Great  Britain,  headed  by  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour.  A  like 
delegation  was  arriving  from  France,  headed 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Viviani,  who 
is  also  vice-president  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters and  a  former  Premier.  Accompanying 
him  is  the  great  Marshal  of  the  armies  of 
France,  General  Joffre,  with  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  civil  government  and  of 
the  army  and  navy.  Preparation  had  been 
made  at  Washington  for  conferences  of  a 
vital  character  having  to  do  with  all  the 
practical  aspects  of  our  entrance  into  partner- 
ship with  the  governments  that  are  fighting 
against  Germany.  Having  decided  very  re- 
luctantly to  go  to  war,  this  country  will  not 
hesitate  to  trust  its  allies  and  to  help  them, 
in  a  generous  spirit,  without  grudging  or 
distrust.  The  business  in  hand  is  too  seri- 
ous for  mere  compliments ;  nevertheless,  we 
appreciate  the  presence  in  America  of  these 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  of  eminence  and 
experience.  We  are  printing  on  page  488, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, a  tribute  to  the  character  and  career  of 
Mr.  Balfour;  while  our  former  Ambassador 
to  France,  Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  con- 
tributes for  us  an  American  welcome  to  M. 
Viviani  and  General  Joffre. 


ment  when  they  are  not  needed,  instead  of 
to  train  the  entire  nation  as  against  what 
is  a  very  possible   need   after   another  year. 


The  Swiss 

System 
for  America 


Armies 


The  Army  bill  was  pending  in 
Versus        L-ongresS    as    these    pages    were 

Training         ^j^^^j    f^^.    ^^^   ^^^^^      ^   j^jj^   j^^j 

been  prepared  by  the  War  Department,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President.  This  measure 
left  the  present  regular  army  to  be  filled  up 
by  volunteer  enlistments,  and  the  present  Na- 
tional Guard  s\'stem  to  be  developed  to  its 
maximum  under  the  Hay  law,  also  by  vol- 
unteering. It  then  proposed  to  raise  in  ad- 
dition one  or  more  armies  of  half  a  mil- 
lion men  each,  by  a  method  called  "selec- 
tive conscription."  The  instinct  of  Congress 
was  against  the  conscription  feature ;  but  the 
pressure  of  the  Administration  was  likely  to 
carry  the  bill  through  to  adoption.  Simple 
facts  show  that  volunteering  for  the  regular 
army  is  a  failure.  Everyone  knows  also 
that  the  National  Guard  system  as  "feder- 
alized" under  the  Hay  law  is  worse  than 
a  failure.  The  principle  of  universal  ser- 
vice is  the  only  sound  one.  But  universal 
service  must  be  built  upon  universal  training. 
The  Administration  policy  seems  to  propose 
to  create  great  concentrated  armies  at  a  mo- 


In  this  crisis  as  during  the  past 
three  years,  the  Government  it- 
self stands  as  the  only  obstacle 
to  preparing  the  nation.  Hun- 
dreds of  schools  made  up  of  splendid  young 
men  have  desired  to  be  trained,  and  have 
not — it  is  said — been  able  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  a  single  officer  to  do  the  training.  If 
parts  of  the  Hay  bill  were  repealed ;  if  the 
proposed  measures  of  last  month  could  have 
been  changed ;  if  then  there  could  have  been 
adopted  a  simple  measure  giving  the  entire 
country  the  Swiss  system  of  compulsory  uni- 
versal training — then  indeed  we  should  have 
found  ourselves  upon  solid  ground.  All  the 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  should  be  at 
work  carrying  on  the  training;  and  most  of 
the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  Army  should  be 
at  the  same  work.  Every  State  and  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States  is  now  prepared 
to  accept  the  Swiss  system.  Every  device 
proposed  at  Washington  has  apparently  been 
designed  with  care  to  prevent  the  one  proper 
thing — namely,  universal  training — looking 
to  obligatory  service  in  time  of  need — which 
should  not  be  expensive  and  which  should 
not  too  much  interfere  with  ordinary  pur- 
suits. Has  the  time  not  come  for  the  po- 
litical leaders  to  be  frank  and  outspoken 
in  telling  the  reasons  why  they  are  unwilling 
to  give  universal  training  to  a  nation  that 
is  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  take  such 
training?  With  universal  training,  this  coun- 
try will  have  at  any  moment  available  for 
active  service  as  large  an  army  as  a  hundred 
million  people  could  produce.  Will  not  the 
proposed  selective  conscription  give  us 
"regular"  armies  as  against  democratic  arm- 
ies, and  will  it  not,  at  the  maximum  of  ex- 
pense, still  leave  the  nation  as  a  whole  un- 
trained and  unfit  for  self-defense?  Probably 
five  million  men  and  boys  could  be  trained 
by  the  Swiss  system  at  less  expense  than  one 
conscript  army  of  half  a  million  "regulars" 
could  be  mobilized  and  made  fit.  Mean- 
while, we  have  every  need  of  universal  train- 
ing, and  no  probable  use  for  mobilized  and 
active  armies  on  the  European  scale. 

Mr.     Simonds*     excellent     artl- 

the  Battle      clc  in  this  number  tells  of  the 

^'"^^         moral  and  material  value  to  the 

cause  of  the  Allies  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
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entrance  of  the  United 
States  will  have  contrib- 
uted. He  tells  of  the  great 
British  and  French  attacks 
upon  the  German  line  that 
had  begun  so  impressively 
and  were  still  continuing 
when  his  article  was  writ- 
ten. It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Germany  is  far 
from  defeat,  provided  the 
German  nation  remains  un- 
shaken and  united  in  pur- 
pose. A  wave  of  political 
reform  sweeping  down  from 
Russia  has  emboldened  the 
radicals  in  Prussia  to  speak 
their  minds.  But  even  the 
Socialists  in  Germany  are 
constructive  and  practical, 
and  they  have  no  intention 
of  making  the  kind  of  revo- 
lution that  smashes  things. 
The  German  nation  is  still 
fed  upon  the  hope  that  peace 
may  come  as  the  result  of  a 

German  victory.  But  this  seems  no  longer  ion.  A  joint  council  of  labor  delegates  and 
possible  to  the  world  at  large,  because  a  Ger-  soldier  delegates  has  seemed  to  be  in  corn- 
man  victory  is  not  compatible  with  the  kind  petition  with  the  provisional  government,  al- 
of  peace  and  order  that  the  world  is  deter-  though  in  fact  this  council  recognizes  and 
mined  to  have.  Germany  has  just  subscribed  supports  Premier  Lvoff.  The  Foreign  M in- 
more  than  three  thousand  million  dollars  to  ister,  Paul  Milyukoff,  assures  the  world  that 
a  new  war  loan,  as  an  answer  to  America's  Russia  will  not  make  a  separate  peace;  but 
war  declaration.  But  she  is  giving  magnifi-  evidently  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  bring 
cent  support  to  a  hopelessly  lost  cause,  unless  unity,  discipline,  and  efficiency  into  Russia's 
Russia  should  collapse.  prosecution  of  the  war. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York  > 

THE  MEN  WHO  ARE  PREPARING  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  COUNTRY'S  SERVICE 

(In  an  article  elsewhere  in  this  number,  Dr.  Finley,  head  of  New  York 
State's  educational  system,  indicates  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Empire 
State  is  meeting  the  crisis.  A  Military  Commission,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  is  arranging  to  enforce  the  new  law  which  makes  training  obliga- 
tory on  all  young  men.  In  the  picture  above,  Dr.  Finley  is  seated  on  the 
right,  Major-General  O'Ryan  is  in  the  center,  and  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher, 
authority  on  physical  training,  is  at  the  left.  Standing,  from  left  to  right, 
are:  T.  C.  Stowell  [the  commission's  secretary].  Major  Hutchinson 
Isuperintendent  of  Military  Training],  and  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey  [Physical 
Training  Inspector]) 


Many  phases  of  the  Russian  sit- 
Tranl'ition      "ation    have    remained    obscure. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
stupendous  efforts  of  England  and  France  on 
the  western  front  in  April  was  to  encourage 
Russia  and  give  her  time  to  regain  strength 
on  the  long  eastern  line.  A  foremost  object 
of  the  conference  at  Washington  is  to  find 
the  best  ways  by  which  to  help  and  encour- 
age Russia.  It  is  understood  that  Baron 
Rosen,  who  was  formerly  at  Washington  as 
Ambassador  from  Russia  and  who  is  in  full 
harmony  with  the  new  provisional  govern- 
ment at  Petrograd,  is  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  fill  the  old  post.  Our  Government 
is  planning  to  help  Russia  with  her  transpor- 
tation problems  and  with  her  manufacture  of 
munitions.  The  provisional  government  un- 
der Premier  Lvoff  has  had  to  proceed  care- 
fully, because  the  new  Russian  democracy 
takes  itself  in  a  somewhat  undisciplined  fash- 


Cabinets  have  been  changing 
'^"^'mves''^    again  in  Austria  and   Hungary. 

A  Bohemian,  Count  Czernin,  is 
the  new  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria.  All 
kinds  of  rumors  of  peace  moves  have  emana- 
ted from  Vienna  and  have  been  promulgated 
in  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  other  neutral 
places.  The  Viennese  have  thought  that 
peace  was  to  come  by  way  of  Socialist  parleys 
on  neutral  soil.  Certain  Russian,  German, 
and  Austrian  Socialists  were  in  conference 
last  month  at  Stockholm;  but  all  connection 
with  such  movements  has  been  indignantly  re- 
pudiated by  both  of  the  responsible  groups  at 
Petrograd.  The  Socialist  conferences  have 
been  denounced  as  "fakes"  and  tricks  of 
purely  German  invention.  Bulgaria  is  eager 
for  peace,  but  wholly  unable  to  make  any 
independent  move  by  reason  of  the  military 
situation  in  the  Balkans.  Turkey  would 
gladly  be  at  peace,  but  has  not  been  offered 
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BARON    ROSEN,    NEW   AMBASSADOR   TO   THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(With  the  fall  of  the  old  regime  Baron  Bakhmeteff 
has  resigned  as  ambassador,  and  Baron  Rosen,  who  had 
formerly  occupied  the  post,  is  now  returning  to  Wash- 
ington   to    represent    the    new    democratic    government) 


any  convincing  inducements.  The  British 
expeditions  in  Palestine  and  in  Mesopotamia 
have  been  making  gains,  although  their 
achievements  are  not  yet  conclusive  or  by 
any  means  complete.  The  Russian  forces 
have  also  been  gaining  in  their  movement 
from  the  Persian  borders  eastward,  south  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Russian  democracy 
seems  to  have  no  fixed  purpose  of  conquest 
as  respects  Constantinople.  The  Turks  as 
a  superior  race  ruling  over  subject  peoples 
within  Turkish  domains  have  no  possible  fu- 
ture. But  the  Turks  on  a  basis  of  equal 
rights  with  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  others 
may  well  aspire  to  a  future  of  security  and 
good  fortunes.  The  Russian  revolution  and 
the  American  doctrines  of  reconstruction  give 
Turkey  a  bright  outlook  if  only  the  war  can 
be  ended  soon  and  the  new  order  of  things 
set  promptly  on  foot. 

,  ^.    ,      .•    It    is   gratifying   to   the   United 
and  the       btates  to  hnd  the  overwheimmg 
Germans       sentiment      of      Latin-American 
countries  supporting  our  position.     Brazil  has 
half  a  million  Germans  in  her  southern  por- 
tion, and  has  been  disturbed  for  a  number 


of  years  by  fear  lest  Germany  should  some- 
time try  to  acquire  imperial  control  of  some 
of  her  best  provinces.  The  present  time 
seems  opportune  for  clearing  up  that  sit- 
uation. It  is  likely  that  the  Germans  of 
Brazil  must  now  cast  in  their  lot  loyally 
with  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  or  face  serious 
consequences.  Thus  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
appealing  to  South  America  in  a  new  way. 
As  for  German  intrigues  elsewhere  in  the 
western  world,  they  are  now  completely  dis- 
credited. In  Argentina  the  anti-German 
feeling  has  perhaps  been  too  strong  for  just 
discrimination.  Mexico's  conduct  has  con- 
tinued to  be  ambiguous,  and  President  Car- 
ranza  has  fallen  far  short  of  his  decent  op- 
portunity in  his  failure  to  show  appreciation 
of  the  American  preference  by  virtue  of 
which  he  continues  to  hold  his  office.  But 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  has  now  a 
critical  eye  on  doings  in  Mexico.  Further- 
more, Uncle  Sam  engaged  in  a  great  war  will 
not  be  so  easy-going  a  neighbor  as  when  at 
peace.  As  for  Germans  in  the  United  States, 
those  who  are  citizens  are  showing  the  loy- 
alty that  might  have  been  expected  of  them, 
and  they  are  being  treated  with  the  consid- 
eration and  respect  that  President  Wilson 
bespoke  in  their  behalf. 


COUNT     CZERNIN,     THE     NEW     AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
FOREIGN    MINISTER 
(Who   has   been   reported   as   actively   endeavoring   to 
secure  a  peace  conference) 
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In  our  "Record  of  Current 
$7triot%       Events"    will   be    found    specific 

mention  of  many  important 
events  in  the  sphere  of  contemporary  history, 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  comment  upon 
in  these  paragraphs.  It  will  be  duly  noted 
that  the  new  Congress  met  in  extra  session 
on  April  2,  and  that  the  handful  of  inde- 
pendents threw  their  strength  to  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  so  that  Champ  Clark  was  re- 
elected Speaker,  while  the  Democrats  control 
all  the  principal  committees.  The  spirit  of 
the  House  is,  however,  patriotic  rather  than 
partisan.  It  is  proceeding  in  the  main  to 
support  the  war  policies  of  the  Administra- 
tion without  factious  dispute  or  delay.  The 
pending  appropriation  bills  held  over  from 
the  preceding  Congress  were  rapidly  adopted. 
Mr.  Mann  of  Illinois  continues  to  act  as 
Republican  floor  leader.  Even  with  differ- 
ent views  on  the  development  of  military 
strength,  the  members  of  Congress  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  Administration.  Out  of  the  bureau- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice there  emerged  last  month  an  espionage 
and  censorship  bill  which  met  with  just  criti- 
cism in  both  houses  and  was  amended  at  nec- 
essary points.  Things  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  United  States  through  appeals  to  the 
country's  intelligence,  and  in  no  other  way. 


AN   ENGLISH    SOLDIER  ASSIGNED  TO   FARM   DUTY 

(Large   numbers   of   the   men    enrolled   in   the    British 
army  are  now  at  work  on  farms  throughout  the  country) 


Farms  and 
Gardens 


A    GROUP   OF    ENGLISH    SCHOOLBOYS    AT    ETON    TURN- 
ING  THEIR   CRICKET   AND   FOOTBALL   GROUNDS 
INTO   GARDENS 


Official  effort  was  largely  direct- 
ed last  month  towards  stimu- 
Euerywhere  j^ting  increased  food  production. 
We  are  publishing  several  articles,  among 
them  one  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Vrooman,  on  the  agricul- 
tural situation.  As  everyone  knows,  the 
world's  wheat  crop  and  potato  crop  were 
much  below  normal  last  year ;  and  transpor- 
tation difficulties  still  further  interfere  with 
the  business  of  providing  mankind  with  its 
daily  bread.  England  has  at  last  awakened 
to  the  need  of  cultivating  its  unused  land, 
thus  reducing  the  necessary  percentage  of  im- 
ported food.  The  United  States  would  be 
in  no  danger  on  the  score  of  food  shortage  if 
there  were  no  urgent  demand  for  a  surplus 
to  send  abroad.  There  is  no  occasion  to  be 
frantic  or  hysterical  in  this  country,  but  every 
reason  to  be  industrious,  thrifty,  and  sensible. 

„  .,      ...    Our    railroads    have    made    an 

Railroads  Ash 

Higher  Freight  urgent  petition  to  the  Interstate 

Rates  (-^  r^  •     •  i 

Commerce  Commission  tor  a 
general  increase  for  freight  rates  of  15  per 
cent.,  with  a  further  request  that  the  higher 
rate  be  put  into  effect  on  June  1.  The 
Commission  has  given  evidences  that  it  rec- 
ognizes the  seriousness  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  roads  and  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  expedite  a  decision.  That  the 
matter  is  an  urgent  one  no  unprejudiced 
observer  can  doubt.  With  the  cost  of  coal 
more  than  doubled,  the  prices  of  steel  and 
iron  supplies  in  many  cases  doubled  or 
trebled,  with  the  additional  burden  of  the 
higher  labor  cost  under  the  Adamson  Act — 
estimated  at  no  less  than  $60,000,000  a  year 
— the  income  reports  of  the  railroads  since 
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the  first  of  the  year  have  made  depressing 
exhibits.  It  is  true  that  the  enormous  fall- 
ing off  in  net  income  was  partly  caused  by 
bad  weather  and  the  serious  freight  con- 
gestion, but  even  after  these  factors  are  al- 
lowed for  it  is  obvious  that  unless  the  roads 
increase  their  tariffs  they  can  neither  give 
adequate  service  to  the  public  nor  fair  return 
to  stockholders. 


Heavy 


The  trouble  of  higher  costs  of 
Expenditures    materials    IS    very    greatly    en- 

Necessaru       j^,^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  f^^,^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  p^.^^. 

ent  feverish  activity  of  industry  is  making 
it  necessary  for  the  roads  to  order  excep- 
tionally large  quantities  of  rails,  cars,  and 
other  equipment  and  supplies  exactly  at  the 
time  when  these  cost  more  than  they  would 
have  cost  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  refusal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission five  years  ago  to  allow  increased 
rates  made  it  absolutely  obligatory  on  the 
roads  to  Economize  in  every  possible  way, 
and  they  were  literally  afraid  to  purchase 
equipment  and  supplies  except  as  they  were 
needed  for  the  business  immediately  in  sight. 
It  would  have  been  a  gain  for  both  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  shippers  if  a  10  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  rates  had  been  allowed  in  1912  and 
if  the  roads  had   proceeded  with   this  help 


to  put  their  houses  in  order  for  the  great 
strain  that  has  come  since  1915.  In  the 
middle  of  April  it  was  clear  that  there  would 
be  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  increase  rates 
on  the  part  of  many  associations  of  shippers. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  merchants' 
associations  and  other  bodies  of  business  men 
see  the  necessity  of  giving  the  roads  more 
revenue,  and  the  country  in  general  has  come 
to  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  necessary  thing. 
In  the  present  petition  the  roads  have  notified 
the  Commerce  Commission  that  if,  after  the 
present  emergency  has  passed,  lower  rates 
seemed  fair,  they  would  accept  such  without 
making  contests  in  the  courts. 

Securit        Following      the      Government's 
Markets  in     declaration    of    war    with    Ger- 

War  Time  ^i  ■  ,     ^ 

many,  the  security  markets 
showed  buoyancy  and  optimism,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  when  any  great  matter  is  set- 
tled, whether  one  way  or  the  other,  after 
a  long  period  of  uncertainty.  With  the  en- 
suing talk  of  extremely  radical  programs  of 
taxation,  however,  the  prices  of  securities 
have  been  steadily  declining  through  the  last 
month.  It  is  notable  that  this  movement  is 
not  at  all  confined  to  the  recently  boomed 
war  stocks  (though  very  marked  in  them), 
but  has  come  as  well  in  the  prices  of  bonds 
of  the  most  substantial  character,  other  than 
the  government  securities  of  the  Allies.  These 
latter  have  advanced  in  price  vigorously,  as 
was  to  be  expected  when  investors  found 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  virtually 
added  to  the  resources  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia. 

..,-,.  T..      B    The    decline   in    the   substantial 

Will  There  Be    .  ^     .  .  .,  . 

Moneufor  Donds  ot  American  railway  and 
Industry  industrial  concerns  suggests 
rather  serious  possibilities.  Undoubtedly  this 
decline  was  partly  due  to  a  feeling  that  with 
the  United  States  about  to  issue  its  own  se- 
curities to  the  total  amount  of  seven  billion 
dollars,  there  would  necessarily  be  a  great 
diminution  in  the  funds  available  for  finan- 
cing American  railroads  and  industries 
through  bond  Issues,  and  a  great  decrease  in 
the  investment-buying  power  of  the  public 
for  the  good  bonds  already  issued.  A  great 
railroad,  for  instance,  such  as  the  New  York 
Central,  has  deemed  it  impossible  to  sell  its 
bonds  with  satisfactory  results  under  present 
conditions  and  has  been  forced  to  dispose  of 
one-year  notes  to  a  private  banking  house 
in  order  to  raise  the  funds  needed  for  imme- 
diate expenditures. 
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0^78  Result  ^"^  f^^^^  ?  further  specific  appre- 
0/  Tax-Free  hension  in  financial  circles  is 
shown  in  the  lower  quotations 
for  high-grade  bonds.  If  the  Government's 
vast  issue  of  3y2  per  cent,  bonds  is  made  tax- 
free  for  the  purposes  of  the  income  tax,  as 
are  now  all  American  federal,  State,  and  even 
municipal  bond  issues ;  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  new  income-tax  schedule — • 
as  there  surely  will  be — which  prescribes  a 
very  much  higher  rate  than  the  present  one 
on  the  excess  sections  of  large  incomes,  it  will 
obviously  drive  all  recipients  of  large  incomes 
into  selling  the  4  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent, 
securities  they  now  hold  in  order  to  invest 
the  proceeds  in  the  tax-free  United  States 
bonds.  It  can  be  readily  calculated  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  3^^  per  cent. 
Government  bond  might  return  a  wealthy 
man  not  only  the  face  of  its  interest,  but 
perhaps  twice  the  face  of  its  interest  when 
the  workings  of  the  income  tax  were  taken 
into  consideration. 

In  the  third  week  of  April,  the 

Proposals  for  ..  r      u..   •    •  -j 

Neu,  Taxation  "^^f  ^er  of  obtammg  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  money  for  the 
anticipated  great  war  expenditures  was  still 
in  the  stage  of  discussion.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral agreement — particularly  marked  among 
economists  and  special  students  of  taxation 
problems — that  in  so  far  as  is  possible  with- 
out discouraging  or  killing  business  initiative, 
the  war  expenditures  should  be  paid  for 
largely  from  current  taxation  rather  than 
exclusively  from  huge  bond  issues  with  their 
resultant  inflation  of  prices  and  burden  on 
future  generations.  There  are  aggressive 
radicals  making  themselves  heard  with  well- 
organized  energy  who  advocate  so  stringent 
a  schedule  of  income  taxes  as  will,  after 
lowering  the  exemption  figure  to,  say,  $2000, 
confiscate  entirely  the  excess  of  every  indi- 
vidual income  over  $100,000.  Such  a  meas- 
ure would  be  vastly  more  radical  and  hazard- 
ous than  anything  that  has  been  done  in  Eng- 
land or  France  in  the  very  throes  of  war. 

There  is,  however,  general  agree- 
%'nincomer  "1^"^  that  in  arranging  the  new 
income-tax  schedule  there  will  be 
some  lowering  of  the  exemption  figure  and  a 
stringent  increase  of  super  taxes,  sufficient 
to  produce  several  himdred  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  year  more  than  present  rates.  There 
is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  profits  coming 
directly  from  the  war  should  be  taxed  to  the 
bone,   that   all   luxuries  should   have   heavy 


imposts,  and  that  probably  the  rate  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  now  in  operation  will  be 
increased.  A  suggestion  that  the  new  sched- 
ule should  be  retroactive  and  apply  to  in- 
comes of  1916  as  well  as  those  of  1917  has 
met  with  little  popular  favor,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  in  thousands  of  cases  such  a  move 
would  make  great  hardship  and  injustice 
where  dividends  had  been  paid,  profits  di- 
vided, or  expenditures  made  which  would 
literally  leave  nothing  with  which  to  pay 
these  new  demands  that  could  not  have  been 
foreseen. 

„  ,  _  ,  For  two  years  no  class  of  securi- 
in  Shipping  ties  has  shown  more  spectacular 
'"^**  movements  than  the  shares  of  the 
great  shipping  combinations.  Three  of  these 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  American  industry — • 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies,  and 
the  United  Fruit  Companies.  The  first  was 
the  great  combination  of  transatlantic  steam- 
ship lines  engineered  by  the  late  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan, which  had  for  its  most  important  com- 
ponent part  the  White  Star  Line,  a  British 
fleet  under  British  registry.  The  second 
company  is  a  combination  of  the  former 
W^ard,  Mallory,  Clyde  and  other  American 
coastwise  lines  plying  between  New  York 
and  other  Atlantic  seaports  and  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany has  an  enormous  fleet  of  very  profitable 
vessels,  primarily  engaged  in  transporting 
bananas  and  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
fruit  from  the  West  Indies,  Central  America 
and  South  America  to  our  seacoast  cities. 
The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany was  practically  insolvent  and  facing 
reorganization  when  the  war  broke  out.  At 
that  time,  transatlantic  freight  rates  were 
about  $4  a  ton;  now  they  are  $100  a  ton, 
and  with  the  frightful  inroads  on  the  world's 
merchant  shipping  made  by  the  German  sub- 
marines, it  is  certain  that  rates  will  be  in- 
ordinately high,  not  only  during  the  war  but 
for  some  time  after  it. 

TL  u/    D       Thus,  Mr.  Morgan's  steamship 

The  War  Bon-  ,  .'         .  ,  P.      .  , 

anza  to  Ship-   combination,   which   had  seemed 
ping  Concerns  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  f^Q^^.^  financially, 

has  come  to  a  position  where  it  could  earn 
more  than  $50,000,000  a  year  net  if  it  were 
free  to  prosecute  its  normal  business  as  a 
private  enterprise.  The  British  Government 
has,  since  an  early  period  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, commandeered  a  number  of  the  Mer- 
cantile   Marine's    vessels    that    were    under 
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British  registry,  and  early  in  April  came  the 
news  that  all  the  remaining  vessels  of  the 
British  part  of  its  fleet  were  to  be  taken 
over  for  Government  service.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  British  Government  pays  own- 
ers of  commandeered  vessels  $10  a  ton  for 
the  transatlantic  service,  as  against  the  pres- 
ent open  market  price  of  $100.  This  rate 
is,  however,  joined  with  free  insurance  of 
the  ships  and  an  agreement  to  return  them, 
when  the  Government  is  ready  to  do  so,  in 
good  condition  which  still  leaves  large  profits. 
The  pyrotechnic  movements  in  the  shares 
of  these  companies  have  been  due  to  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  Great  Britain  would 
exercise  all  its  right  of  commandeering  and 
as  to  what  the  United  States  Government 
would  do  as  regards  American  coastwise  ships 
and  Atlantic  Ocean  vessels  under  American 
registry,  and  also  as  to  the  still  uncertain  de- 
ductions from  the  enormous  earnings  of  the 
companies  for  special  war  taxes. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Review  (page 
^"-^"C^T*     526)   Professor  Riplev  makes  il- 

iummatmg  comment  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  railroad  eight- 
hour  case,  to  which  we  referred  in  these 
pages  last  month.  In  the  course  of  his  analy- 
sis he  alludes  to  the  Oregon  ten-hour  and 
minimum-wage  laws,  which  were  sustained 
by  the  federal  court  in  notable  decisions  on 
April  9.  The  Oregon  Legislature  had  at- 
tempted to  limit  the  working  hours  of  all 
male  employees  in  "mills,  factories,  and  man- 
ufacturing establishments"   to   ten   hours   in 


each  twenty-four.  The  State 
court  had  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  regulation 
and  that  decision  is  now  sus- 
tained by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  had 
itself,  in  1905,  held  uncon- 
stitutional a  New  York  law 
limiting  the  working  day  of 
bakers  to  ten  hours.  For 
twelve  years  the  power  of 
State  legislatures  to  regulate 
hours  of  labor  for  adult  men 
in  general  industry  had  been 
in  question.  The  decision 
rendered  last  month  opens 
the  way  to  such  regulation  in 
any  State  where  it  may  seem 
desirable.  The  minimum- 
wage  decision,  in  so  far  as  it 
puts  a  new  and  broader  in- 
terpretation on  the  police 
power  of  the  State,  will  strengthen  the 
hands  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  enforcing 
the  minimum-wage  laws  already  on  the  stat- 
ute-books of  eleven  States  and  will  also  en- 
courage the  advocates  of  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation everywhere  in  the  country.  The 
Oregon  act  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of 
four  to  four.  Justice  Brandeis  could  not 
participate,  since  he  had  been  counsel  in  the 
case  before  his  appointment  to  the  bench. 

..    ^c   .        Just  now,  when  evervbody  rec- 

Ment  System      **        .  '  i      r     '         i 

for  All  ognizes,  as  never  before,  the  cry- 
mg  need  of  erhciency  in  every 
part  of  the  Government  service,  the  Admin- 
istration at  Washington  has  seen  fit  to  extend 
the  merit  system  to  the  appointment  of  the 
10,000  postmasters  who  constitute  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classes.  Hereafter  the  men 
receiving  the  highest  ratings  in  competitive 
examinations  will  be  named  by  the  President 
for  these  postmasterships,  and  while  the  Sen- 
ate may  reject  such  nominations,  there  is 
small  consolation  left  to  the  friends  of  the 
old  spoils  system.  The  President's  order  of 
March  31  may  be  regarded  as  the  victorious 
culmination  of  a  half-century's  fight  for  the 
merit  system  of  appointment  in  the  Federal 
service.  The  campaign  began  shortly  after 
the  Civil  War,  in  a  period  of  riotous  spolia- 
tion at  Washington,  when  the  country  had 
gone  mad  with  extravagance.  In  the  fifty 
3'ears  that  have  elapsed,  the  national  temper 
and  spirit  have  changed  for  the  better,  let  us 
hope.  Civil  service  reform,  at  any  rate,  has 
come  to  stay. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 


{From  March  21  to  April  20,  1917) 


The  Last  Part  of  March 

March  21. — Advance  Russian  forces  cross  the 
border  from  Persia  into  Turkish  territory,  south 
of  Baneh. 

The  American  oil  steamer  Healdton  is  torpe- 
doed at  night  without  warning  off  the  coast  of 
Holland,  within  the  "safety"  zone, 

March  22. — The  United  States  extends  formal 
recognition  to  the  new  government  of  Russia,  the 
first  nation  thus  to  act;  the  British,  French  and 
Italian  Ambassadors  at  Petrograd  later  convey 
official  recognition  from  their  Governments. 

The  deposed  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  is  placed 
in  confinement  at  Tsarskoe-Selo  Palace,  with  the 
Empress. 

The  German  Admiralty  announces  that  the 
commerce  destroyer  Moevie  has  returned  to  port 
from  its  second  cruise  in  the  Atlantic,  having 
captured  twenty-two  steamers  and  five  sailing 
vessels. 

March  23. — The  French  Admiralty  announces 
that  the  battleship  Danton  was  torpedoed  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  March  19,  with  a  loss  of  296 
lives. 

March  24. — The  United  States  orders  the  with- 
drawal from  Belgium  of  Minister  Brand  Whit- 
lock  and  the  members  of  the  American  Relief 
Commission,  because  of  hampering  restrictions 
and  the  sinking  of  several  relief  ships  by  German 
submarines,  declining  to  accept  further  responsi- 
bility for  leaving  American  citizens  in  German- 
occupied  territory;  relief  work  will  be  taken  over 
by   subjects  of  Holland. 

General  M.  V.  Alexieff  (Minister  of  War) 
assumes  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  armies;  General  Letchitzky  becomes  com- 
mander of  the  armies  on  the  central  front,  re- 
placing General   Evert. 

March  26. — The  United  States  refuses  Ger- 
many's proposal  (transmitted  through  the  Swiss 
Minister  on  February  10)  to  interpret  and  sup- 
plement the  Prussian  treaty  of  1799,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  status  of  enemy  residents; 
the  reply  intimates  that  the  conduct  of  German 
authorities  has  destroyed  confidence  in  treaty 
obligations. 

The  Russian  embassy  at  Washington  declares 
that  the  new  government  in  Russia  has  removed 
all  restrictions  against  Jews  with  regard  to  travel, 
residence,  ownership  of  property,  franchise,  educa- 
tion and  service  in  the  army. 

March  27. — The  British  expedition  in  the  Holy 
Land,  under  General  Murray,  decisively  defeats 
a  Turkish  army  of  20,000  after  a  two-days'  en- 
gagement near  Gaza,  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
Jerusalem. 

March  28. — Proposals  for  electoral  reform  in 
Great  Britain — including  "a  certain  measure  of 
woman  suffrage" — are  endorsed  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  former  Premier  Asquith  and  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  279. 


March  29. — The  German  Imperial  Chancellor 
Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  addresses  the  Reichstag 
on  the  crisis  with  the  United  States;  he  declares 
that  Germany  does  not  desire  war  and  shall  not 
have  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  it. 

The  German  Chancellor  tells  the  Reichstag  he 
is  not  convinced  that  reforms  in  the  Prussian 
franchise  should  be  begun  while  millions  of  men 
are  in  the  trenches. 

Argentina  places  an  embargo  on  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  flour,  owing  to  shortage. 

March  30. — The  Russian  Government  offers  to 
Poland  an  opportunity  to  choose  its  future  form 
of  government,  presumably  "a  new  independent 
Poland  formed  of  all  the  three  now  separate 
parts" — "bound  to  Russia  by  a  free  military 
union." 

The  exploits  of  a  new  German  raider  become 
known  as  a  captured  French  bark  sails  into  Rio 
Janeiro  with  285  men  from  the  crews  of  eleven 
ships  sunk  in  the  south  Atlantic;  the  raider  is  a 
sailing  vessel  with  auxiliary  gasoline  power,  well 
armed. 

March  31. — The  British  make  progress  in  their 
attack  on  St.  Quentin,  where  the  German  with- 
drawal had  halted,  and  capture  six  villages  north- 
west of  the  city. 

The  close  of  the  British  financial  year  shows 
a  revenue  of  $2,867,137,910,  and  expenditures  of 
$10,990,563,550;  the  new  tax  on  excess  profits 
yielded  $700,000,000. 

The  First  Part  of  April 

April  2. — President  Wilson  asks  the  American 
Congress  to  declare  that  the  recent  acts  of  the 
Imperial    German   Government   are   in   fact  war. 

The  American  steamer  Aztec  (armed)  is  sunk 
without  warning  by  a  submarine  off  the  French 
coast. 

The  British  reach  within  two  miles  of  St. 
Quentin,  capturing  twelve  villages,  while  the 
French  (further  south)  push  forward  to  within 
three  miles. 

April  3. — The  German  Reichstag  adopts  a 
resolution,  by  vote  of  277  to  33,  appointing  a 
committee  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire. 

April  4. — The  Russian  Provisional  Government 
repeals  all  laws  limiting  religious  freedom. 

The  British  official  report  on  merchant  vessels 
sunk  by  German  submarines  or  mines  during 
March  and  the  last  three  days  of  February  (five 
weeks)  places  the  total  at  80  British  vessels  of 
over  1600  tons  each. 

The  British  Food  Controller  announces  new 
restrictions  on  consumption  in  restaurants  and 
boarding-houses,  including  one  meatless  day  each 
week,   with   potatoes  on   two   days  only. 

The  Brazilian  steamer  Parana  is  torpedoed  and 
sunk  at  night  off  Cherbourg,  France. 

German  troops  force  a  crossing  of  the  Stokhod 
River  in  Volhynia,  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the 
Russians. 
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April  5. — The  Germans  launch  an  attack  north- 
west of  Rheims  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  St.  Quentin. 

The  Russian  advance  through  Persia  into  Asia 
Minor  effects  a  junction  with  tne  British  army, 
northeast  of  Bagdad. 

Gen.  Ferdinand  Foch,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  is  detached  from  active 
service  in  the  French  army;  General  Lyautey, 
recently  Minister  of  War,  is  reappointed  Resident 
General  in  Morocco. 

The  Norwegian  legation  at  London  states  that 
during  February  and  March  105  Norwegian  ves- 
sels, of  166,000  tons,  were  sunk. 

The  American  steamer  Missourian  (unarmed) 
is  torpedoed  and  sunk  without  warning  near 
Geiioa,  Italy;  no  lives  are  lost. 

April  6. — The  United  States  enters  the  war, 
upon  the  signing  by  President  Wilson  of  a  joint 
resolution  passed  by  Congress  declaring  that  a 
state  of  war  has  been  thrust  upon  the  United 
States  by  the  Imperial  German  Government. 

German  ships  in  American  ports  are  taken  over 
by  the  United  States  Government — ninety  vessels 
in   all,  of  600,000  tons,   valued   at  $125,000,000. 

President  Menocal  asks  the  Cuban  Congress  to 
declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists  with  Germany. 

April  7. — Cuba  enters  the  war,  President  Men- 
ocal signing  a  resolution  passed  unanimously  by 
Congress;  in  the  debate  Cuba's  "duty  toward  the 
United  States"  is  given  as  a  compelling  reason, 
as  well  as  German  submarine  offenses. 

The  President  of  Panama  formally  commits 
his  republic  to  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
in   defending   the   Canal    against   hostile    acts. 

The  German  Emperor  directs  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  to  "assist  in  obtaining  the  fulfillment 
of  the  demands  of  this  hour  .  .  .  and  shape 
our  political  life  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
free  and  joyful  cooperation  of  all  the  members  of 
our  people";  it  is  still  understood  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Prussian  election  law  would 
not  become  effective  during  the  war. 

The  German  auxiliary  cruiser  Cormoran,  in- 
terned at  Guam,  is  blown  up  by  her  crew. 

The  official  British  report  describes  unprece- 
dented aircraft  activity  on  April  5  and  6;  46 
enemy  airplanes  and  airships  were  brought  down, 
while  the  British  lost  28  airplanes. 

The  Second   Week   of  April 

April  8. — The  Austrian  Government  informs 
the  American  charge  d'affaires  that  it  has  de- 
cided to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

A  Dutch  account  of  the  German  Emperor's  or- 
ders to  the  Chancellor  quotes  him  as  declaring 
that  "there  is  no  more  room  in  Prussia  for  elec- 
tions by  the  classes"  and  that  "the  reform  of  the 
Prussian  Diet  and  the  liberation  of  our  entire 
political  life  are  dear  to  my  heart." 

April  9. — The  British  launch  a  great  offensive 
against  the  German  line  at  Arras,  carrying  Vimy 
Ridge    and    taking   more   than    6000   prisoners. 

The  United  States  seizes  fourteen  Austrian 
ships,  of  68,000  tons,  interned  in  American  ports. 

It  is  reported  at  London  that  four  Belgian  re- 
lief ships — properly  marked  and  outside  the  war 
zone — have  been  torpedoed  and  sunk  without 
warning  within  four  days;  they  carried  17,000 
tons  of  foodstuffs. 


April  10. — The  British  offensive  at  Arras  makes 
gains  of  from  three  to  five  miles  and  results  in 
the  capture  of  11,000  Germans  and  100  large  guns 
in  two  days. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  estimates 
that  German  submarines  have  sunk  686  neutral 
vessels  (up  to  April  3)  ;  410  of  these  were  Nor- 
wegian, 111  Swedish,  61  Dutch,  50  Greek,  33 
Spanish,  19  American,  1  Peruvian,  and  1  Argen- 
tine. 

An  explosion  in  a  shrapnel  plant  operated  in 
the  interests  of  the  Russian  Government,  near 
Chester,  Pa.,  results  in  the  death  of  116  workers, 
mostly  women  and  girls. 

April  11. — The  Brazilian  Government  severs 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  because  of  the 
torpedoing  and  shelling  of  the  steamer  Parana 
by  a  German  submarine,  with  loss  of  life. 

It  is  announced  at  Washington  that  an  Allied 
war  council  will  be  held  at  Washington,  with 
delegations  from  England  and  France — including 
British  Foreign  Secretary  Balfour,  ex-Premier 
Viviani  of  France,  and  General  Joffre. 

British  and  French  naval  commanders  in  the 
Atlantic  confer  with  United  States  Navy  officials 
at  Washington  regarding  participation  by  the 
United   States   in   patrolling   the   Atlantic. 

April  12-13. — The  British  assault  on  the  Ger- 
man positions  in  the  vicinity  of  Arras  is  renewed, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  seven  towns  and  the 
piercing  of  the  famous  "Hindenburg  line." 

April  13. — Bolivia  severs  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany. 

It  is  officially  announced  at  Buenos  Aires  that 
an  Argentine  sailing  vessel  has  been  sunk  by  a 
submarine  off  the  European  coast. 

The  Third  Week  of  April 

April  15. — Demonstrations  occur  in  Berlin  fol- 
lowing a  further  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
bread    ration. 

April  16. — The  French  launch  a  great  offensive 
against  the  German  line  along  the  Aisne,  on  a 
front  of  twenty-five  miles  between  Soissons  and 
Rheims,  advancing  an  average  of  two  miles  and 
capturing   10,000  prisoners. 

April  17. — The  commander  of  the  destroyer 
Smith  reports  an  attempt  to  torpedo  his  vessel — 
the  first  shot  in  war  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States;  Berlin  later  denies  that  any  Ger- 
man submarine  is  operating  in  American  waters. 

April  18. — It  is  estimated  that  the  extraordinary 
pressure  of  the  Allies  on  the  German  line  in 
France — at  Arras,  St.  Quentin,  and  Rheims — 
totals  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  extent. 

German  submarine  activity  against  British  mer- 
chant ships  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  week 
ended  April  15;  19  vessels  of  over  600  tons  each 
were  sunk,  compared  with  a  previous  seven  weeks 
average  of  17;  the  percentage  of  loss  by  mines 
and  submarines  among  all  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  British  ports  is  .59. 

Subscriptions  to  the  sixth  German  war  loan 
total  $3,192,500,000,  in  excess  of  the  fifth  loan; 
the  amount  of  ail  loans  exceeds  $15,000,000,000. 

April  19. — Foreign  Minister  Milyukoff  assures 
representatives  of  Allied  workmen,  in  Petrograd, 
that  the  new  Russian  Government  will  not  make 
a    separate    peace. 

The  French  report  that  more  than  18,000  Ger- 
man prisoners  and  100  guns  have  been  captured  in 
three  days'  fighting  on  the  Aisne. 


RAISING  THE  FLAG  OVER  OUR  NEWEST  POSSESSION 

(With  formal  ceremonies  on  each  of  the  three  islands,  the  Danish  West  Indies — now  named  the  Virgin  Islands — 
were  transferred  to  the  United  States  on  March  31.  At  the  same  time  a  Treasury  warrant  for  the  purchase  price, 
$25,000,000,  was  handed  to  the  Danish  Minister  at  Washington  by  Secretary  Lansing.  American  administration  in 
the  islands  will  be  exercised  by  the  Navy  Department,  with  Rear  Admiral  James  H.  Oliver  as  Governor.  The 
illustration  shows  the  hoisting  of  the   Stars  and  Stripes   on  the  Government  building  at  Frederickstad,   St.  Croix) 
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(From  March  21  to  April  20,  1917) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

April  2. — The  Sixty-fifth  Congress  meets  in  ex- 
traordinary session  ...  In  the  House,  Champ 
Clark  (Dem.,  Mo.)  is  reelected  Speaker  by  vote  of 
217  to  205  for  James  R.  Mann  (Rep.,  111.) — with 
six  Republican  members  scattering  their  votes, 
three  Republicans  absent,  and  four  of  the  five  in- 
dependents voting  with  the  Democrats. 

Both  branches  assemble  in  joint  session  and  are 
addressed  by  President  Wilsort,  who  advises  "that 
the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing 
less  than  war  against  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States" ;  he  recommends  an  imme- 
diate addition  of  500,000  men  to  the  army,  chosen 
upon  the  principle  of  universal  liability  to  service, 
with  subsequent  increments  of  equal  force. 

In  both  branches,  a  joint  resolution  is  intro- 
duced providing  "that  the  state  of  war. between 
the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment which  has  been  thrust  upon  the  United 
States  is  hereby  formally  declared." 

April  4. — The  Senate  passes  the  war  resolution, 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  6;  the  votes  in  opposition  are: 
Mr.  Stone  (Dem.,  Mo.),  Vardaman  (Dem.,  Miss.), 
Lane  (Dem.,  Ore.),  La  Follette  (Rep.,  Wis.),  Nor- 
ris  (Rep.,  Neb.),  and  Gronna  (Rep.,  N.  D.)  .  .  . 
The  House  passes  four  appropriation  bills  which 
failed  of  adoption  in  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress — the  Army  ($240,000,000),  Sun- 
dry Civil  ($138,000,000),  General  Deficiency 
($62,000,000),  and  Military  Academy  ($1,350,000), 

April  5. — In. the  House,  estimates  are  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  calling  for  the 
authorization     of    $3,502,558,629     to     cover     war 


measures;   nearly  $3,000,000,000  is  asked  for  en- 
larging and   equipping  the   army. 

April  6. — The  House  (at  3  a.  m.),  by  vote  of 
373  to  50,  passes  the  Senate  resolution  declaring 
that  a  state  of  war  exists  with  Germany;  Mr. 
Kitchin  (Dem.,  N.  C.)  leads  the  opposition;  the 
resolution  is  formally  approved  by  the  President 
at  1 :15  p.  m. 

April  10. — The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasu^ry,  agrees  upon  an  issue  of  $5,000,000,- 
000  in  long-term  bonds,  and  $2,000,000,000  in  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  to  be  redeemed  at  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  by  revenue  derived  from  in- 
creased taxation. 

April  11. — The  Senate  passes  three  of  the  an- 
nual appropriation  bills  (Army,  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  Sundry  Civil)  which  failed  of  passage 
at  the  last  session. 

April  12. — The  Senate  confirms  the  President's 
nominations  for  the  new  Tariff  Commission — 
Prof.  Frank  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University, 
chairman;  ex-Cong.  David  J.  Lewis,  of  Mary- 
land; ex-Cong.  William  Kent,  of  California; 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  South  Carolina;  E.  P.  Costigan, 
Colorado,   and   W.   S.   Culbertson,  Kansas. 

April  13. — In  the  House,  an  Administration  bill 
IS  introduced  extending  to  the  President  power  to 
operate  all  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
lines,  and  to  draft  their  employees  into  the  mili- 
tary service. 

April  14. — The  House  passes,  without  dissent- 
ing vote,  the  bill  authorizing  a  $7,000,000,000 
bond   and  note  issue,  the  biggest  war  loan   ever 
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(Q  Undernood  &  Underwood,  New  York 

WOMEN   LEARNING   TRUCK   GARDENING   ON   A   FARM 
OF  THE   NEW   YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

attempted  by  any  government;  $3,000,000,000  is  to 
be  loaned  to  the  Entente  nations. 

April  17. — The  Senate  unanimously  adopts  the 
bill  authorizing  a  national  loan  of  $7,000,000,000 
for  war  purposes. 

April  18. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  votes  to  support  plan  of  the  President  and 
the  Army  General  Staff  for  a  selective  draft  to 
raise  500,000  men  for  the  army;  the  House  Com- 
mittee expresses  preference  for  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem. .  .  .  Both  branches  pass  without  roll  call 
a  measure  permitting  the  Allies  to  recruit  their 
subjects  in  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

March  21. — President  Wilson  summons  Con- 
gress to  meet  in  special  session  (jn  April  2,  two 
weeks    in    advance    of    the    date    originally    set. 

March  25. — The  President  directs  that  the  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  navy  be  recruited  to  its 
maximum  of  87,000,  plus  6000  apprenticed  seamen 
(an  addition  of  18,000  men)  ;  he  also  begins  to 
call  out  regiments  of  the  National  Guard. 

March  26. — The  President  directs  that  the  au- 
thorized enlisted  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  be 
increased  from   15,000  to  17,400  men. 

March  31. — The  United  States  takes  possession 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  renaming  them  the 
Virgin  Islands;  administration  is  to  be  through 
the  Navy  Department,  with  Rear-Adm.  James  H. 
Oliver  as  first  Governor.  .  .  .  President  Wil- 
son, by  executive  order,  places  more  than  10,000 
first,  second,  and  third-class  postmasters  under 
civil  service,  appointments  in  future  to  be  made 
only    after    open    competitive    examinations. 

April  4. — The  New  York  Legislature  completes 
the  passage  of  a  bill  creating  a  State  constabulary. 

April  5. — A  Commercial  Economy  Board,  of 
three  members,  is  created  by  the  Council  of  Na- 


tional Defense,  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  war- 
time distribution. 

April  7. — The  Council  of  National  Defense 
forms  a  Committee  on  Food  Supply  and  Prices, 
and  invites  Herbert  C.  Hoover  (chairman  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium)  to 
serve  as  chairman. 

April  9. — The  Council  of  National  Defense 
creates  a  Munition  Board,  with  Frank  A.  Scott,  a 
Cleveland  manufacturer,  as  chairman.  .  .  .  The 
Shipping  Board  completes  plans  for  a  fleet  of 
1000  standardized  wooden  ships,  of  3000  to  3600 
tons;  the  first  ships  are  to  be  finished  within  five 
months,  and  then  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a 
day.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Oregon  laws  establishing  a 
minimum  wage  for  women  and  fixing  a  ten-hour 
day  for  workmen  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  declares  price-fixing  by  means  of  li- 
censes to  be  illegal. 

April  11. — The  War  Department  decides  to  dis- 
charge from  the  National  Guard  all  enlisted  men 
having  families  dependent  upon  them.  . 
The  Navy  Department  announces,  after  months 
of  investigation,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  lo- 
cate the  Government's  armor-plate  and  projectile 
factories  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

April  12. — The  War  Department  announces  that 
enlistments  in  the  regular  army  and  militia  will 
be  for  the  period  of  the  war  only;  161,500  volun- 
teers are  needed  to  bring  the  regular  army  to 
the  full  war  strength  of  293,000,  and  206,000  to 
bring  the  National  Guard  to  its  war  strength  of 
330,000,  besides  150,000  vacancies  caused  b\'  with- 
drawal of  men  to  train  recruits;  the  decision  is  in 
effect  a  call  for  500,000  volunteers. 

April  14. — The  President  creates  a  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  with  the  functions  of  cen- 
sorship and  publicity,  composed  of  officials  in  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  with  George 
Creel  as  civilian  chairman. 

April  15. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sub- 
mits to  Congress  the  Administration's  suggestions 
regarding  new  sources  of  taxation  to  cover  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  cost  of  the  first  year  of 
war.  .  .  .  Ex-President  Roosevelt  asks  permis- 
sion to  raise,  for  immediate  overseas  service,  a 
volunteer  infantry  division  of  nine  regiments,  with 
cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  motorcycle  machine- 
gun,   aero,   and   signal  corps   units. 

April  17. — The  War  Department  announces 
that  from  April  11  to  15  a  daily  average  of  1434 
men  enlisted  in  the  regular  army.  .  .  .  Gov- 
ernor Keyes  signs  a  bill  establishing  prohibition 
in  New  Hampshire  from  May  1,  1918. 

April  19. — It  is  announced  that  enlistments  in 
the  Navy  since  the  proclamation  of  war  have  to- 
taled 10,060  men.  .  .  .  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  grants  tentative  permission  to 
the  railroads  to  file  15  per  cent,  increases  in 
freight  rates,  pending  hearings  and  an  ultimate 
decision. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

March  25. — The  last  of  the  American  marines 
landed  in  Cuba  on  March  8  are  withdrawn;  the 
insurrectionists  in  the  interior  continue  their  cam- 
paign of  destruction. 

March  28. — The  King  of  Sweden  accepts  the 
resignation    of    Premier    Hammarskjold    and    his 
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EZEQUIEL  C.  DE  BACA  WILLIAM   E.   LINDSAY 

(Mr.  de  Baca  was  seriously  ill  when  elected  Governor 
of  New  Mexico  on  the  Democratic  ticket  last  November 
and  had  never  assumed  the  full  duties  of  his  office 
when  he  died  on  February  18.  He  was  best  known  in 
the  Southwest  as  editor  of  a  Spanish  newspaper.  Mr. 
Lindsay,  his  successor,  is  a  Republican — chosen  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  same  election,  defeating 
former  Governor  McDonald) 


cabinet;  Carl  Johan  Gustaf  Swartz  is  invited  to 
form  a  ministry. 

March  29. — A  threatened  general  strike  in 
Spain  results  in  the  suspension  of  constitutional 
guarantees  and  a  declaration  of  martial  law. 

April  1. — The  Cuban  rebel  leader,  Major 
Rigoberto  Fernandez,  is  intercepted  and  placed  in 
custody  by  American  naval  forces  while  en  route 
to  Haiti;  the  revolt  in  Cuba  is  thus  believed  to  be 
entirely  at  an  end. 

April  9. — President  Menocal  carries  the  special 
elections  in  Oriente  Province,  and  is  thus  reelected 
President  by  86  electoral  votes  to  44  for  Dr.  Zayas. 

April  19. — Premier  Romanones,  of  Spain,  re- 
signs, and  the  president  of  the  Senate,  Marquis 
Manuel  Garcia  Prieto,  forms  a  ministry. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

March  23. — A  hurricane  wrecks  buildings  on 
six  blocks  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  killing  thirty- 
three  persons. 

April  4. — The  price  of  wheat  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  passes  $2  for  the  first  time  in  a 
normal  market. 

April  7. — The  Agricultural  Department's  first 
forecast  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  shows  an  esti- 
mated production  of  430,000,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  481,000,000  harvested  in  1916  and 
674,000,000   in    1915. 

April  9. — The  price  of  cotton  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  reaches  21^:4  cents  a  pound,  the  highest 
price  since  the  Civil  War. 

April  11. — Butter  and  egg  exchanges  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  abolish 
speculation  by  suspending  all  dealings  for  future 
delivery. 

April  17. — Soft-coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  granted  a  wage  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent.,  after  conference  with  the 
operators. 


April  19. — The  price  of  wheat  for  May  de- 
livery, on  the  Chicago  exchange,  reaches  $2.40  a 
bushel,  a  rise  of  40  cents  in  ten  days. 

OBITUARY 

March  23.— Dr.  Charles  S.  Braddock,  Jr.,  fa- 
mous for  his  work  in  ridding  Siam  of  cholera  and 
smallpox,  54. 

March  24.— Col.  Charles  Chaille-Long,  the 
American  who  became  noted  as  soldier,  explorer, 
and  diplomat  in  Egypt,  76. 

March  25. — Simon  Cameron  Long,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lines  in  the 
East,  59.  — 

March  27. — Moses  Ezekiel,  the  distinguished 
American  sculptor,  72. 

March  28. — Albert  P.  Ryder,  known  as  the 
greatest  American  "imaginative"  painter,  70.  .  .  . 
William  Rotch  Ware,  a  widely  known  archi- 
tectural writer,  68. 

March  30. — Dr.  David  H.  Browne,  the  noted 
metallurgist,  52. 

March  31. — Edmund  Mitchell,  the  novelist,  56. 

April  2. — Gen.  Lloyd  Bryce,  Minister  to  The 
Netherlands  in  1911-'12,  and  former  editor  of  the 
North  American  Revteiv,  65. 

April  3. — Gen.  Ellis  Spear,  a  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  82. 

April  8. — Richard  Olney,  Attorney-General  and 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Cleveland,  82. 

April  10. — Henry  T.  Helgesen,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  North  Dakota,  59. 

April  11. — Jonas  Weil,  a  prominent  New  York 
merchant   and   philanthropist,   79. 

April  12. — Gen.  Edwin  Augustus  McAlpin,  to- 
bacco merchant  and  head  of  the  United  States 
Boy  Scouts,  69. 

April    13. — James   Buchanan   Brady,   the   steel- 
car    manufacturer,    64. 

April  14.— John  G. 
Johnson,  the  Philadel- 
phia lawyer,  famous 
for  his  defense  of 
great  corporations  be- 
fore the  Supreme 
Court,  76.  ,  .  .  Dr. 
Rudolph  Ernest  Brun- 
now,  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  at 
Princeton,  59. 

April  15.— Dr.  Lud- 
wig  Zamenhof,  the 
Polish  inventor  of 
Esperanto,  a  universal 
language,   58. 

April  1  8.  — Gen. 
Moritz  Ferdinand  von 
Bissing,  until  recently 
German  Governor- 
General  in  Belgium, 
73. 


HON.  RICHARD  OLNEY 


(During  President  Cleve- 
land's second  term,  Mr. 
Olney  served  first  as  At- 
torney-General and  later  as 
Secretary  of  State.  The 
rest  of  his  long  and  distin- 
tinguished  career  had  been 
devoted  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  Boston.  He  died  on 
April  8,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two) 


April  19.— William 
Berri,  proprietor  of 
the  Standard  Union 
(Brooklyn)  and  promi- 
nent in  New  York 
Republican  councils,  68. 
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FALL  IN"  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 


THE    CALL    TO    NATIONAL    SERVICE 
From  the  American  (New  York) 


THE     SOLDIER  OF  THE  FURROWS  ' 

From  the  Chronicle  (San  Francisco) 
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ON    HIS    WAY    TO   THE   FRONT 
From  the   World  (New  York) 

WITH  the  declaration  of  war,  American 
cartoonists  promptly  mobilized  their 
talents  for  national  service.  They  are  giving 
much  attention  to  such  questions  as  the  neces- 
sity for  every  citizen  to  "do  his  bit,"  the  cut- 
ting out  of  waste  and  extravagance,  and  the 


THE   SPRING  OFFENSIVE 
From   the    Commercial  Appeal    (Memphis) 

inadequacy  of  the  volunteer  system  for  the 
raising  of  an  army. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  raising  of  food 


PREPAREDNESS    BEGINS    AT    HOME 
From   the   Daily   News    (Chicago) 


AIa^ — 3 


FIRST  AID 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 


UNCLE    SAM  :    "keep   YOUR   EYE   ON    THIS    PANTRY  !" 
From   the   Journal    (Detroit) 
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GOING    TO    THE   RESCUE 
From  the  News-Tribune   (Duluth) 


FRONT  ! 
From  the  News   (Detroit) 


JUSTIFIED 
From   the   Tribune   (Los  Angeles) 

products  is  being  duly  emphasized  by  the 
cartoonists,  who  have  also  had  their  imagina- 
tions stirred  by  the  rapidity  with  which  Uncle 
Sam  provided  for  the  raising  of  seven  billions 
of  dollars  as  a  measure  of  "first  aid"  for  the 
Allies. 

Not  the  least  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
by  our  government  and  people — as  Kirby,  of 
the  New  York  World,  points  out — is  to 
profit  by  the  mistakes  of  Great  Britain. 


PROFIT   BY   THESE,    SAM 
From  the   World   (New  York) 


©  by  John  T.  McCutcheon 

IN   THE   RACE   FOR  LIFE 
From   the   Tribune   (Chicago) 
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THE    KIND    OF    PACIFIST    THAT    HAS    TO 

BE  SHOWN 

From  the  Orcyonian    (Portland) 


THE  DAY  OF  GLORY 

"Hi,    Boches!      Revolution    in    Russia!      Whose    turn 
comes  next?" 

From    La    Victoire    (Paris) 


-^-^-i^l'^ferrr 


FOR    HIM — APPRECIATION    AND    SYMPATHY 
From   the    Oliio   State  Journal    (Columbus,    O.) 

That  our  country  is  at  war  will  be  hard 
for  us  to  realize  until  we,  like  John  Bull, 
have  to  give  up  some  of  our  "holiest  pos- 
sessions." 


DEPARTURE  OF  JOHN  BULL's  "hOLIEST  POSSESSIONS' 
From  Nebelspalter   (Zurich) 


THE  NEW   COSTUME 

Wilson:     "And   now     .  .     Cut    off  my   wings!" 

From  L'Asino    (Rome) 


SIGNS  OF  PREPARATION 


©  International  Film  Service 

A  NEW  CROP  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS  GRADUATED  FROM  WEST  POINT  LAST  MONTH 


RECRUITS    FOR    THE    MARINE    CORPS    IN    NEW    YORK  ARMY  AVIATION    STUDENTS   AT    NEWPORT   NEWS,   VA. 


(0  International  Film  Service 

BUSINESS   MEN  DRILLING  ON  THE  ROOF  OF  A  BUILD- 
ING  IN   NEW  YORK  CITY 
484 


Photo  by  Central  News 

THE  SALESWOMEN  OF  A  BIG  NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT 
STORE  TRAINING  AS   NURSES 


©  American  Press  A;sociation. 

THE  NEW  YOEIK  NAVAL  MILITIA.  LEAVING  THEIR  SHIP.  "THE  GRANITE  STATE,"  FOR  FEDERAL  SERVICE 
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Photo  by  American  Press  Association 

POLICEMEN    GUARDING    NEW    YORK   BRIDGES 


I  Underwood  &  Underwood 

STATE    TROOPS    PATROLLING    RAILWAY    PROPERTY 


THE  MILITARY  CORPS  OF  CORNELL  ENCAMPED  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS  AT  ITHACA 
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IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  GERMAN 

RETREAT 


PlioiogiaiJli  Iruni  Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE  BRITISH  ADVANCING  OVER  A  TEMPORARY  BRIDGE 
'As  the  Germans  retreated,  tliey  destroyed  all  bridges  and    transportation    facilities,    to    impede   the   advance    of   the 
British   and   French.     The   photograph  shows  a  troop   of    cavalry  passing   over   a   temporary    bridge    hastily    erected 
over   the  ruins   of  the   one    destroyed.      (From   an   official  government  photograph) 


Photo  from  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.Y. 

THE  GERMANS  MARCHING   FRENCH   PRISONERS  OUT   OF  ST.  QUENTIN 

The  Teutons   in   their  great   retirement   in   northern   France  have  taken  large  numbers  of  the  civilian  population, 
male  and  female,  and  sent  them  as  prisoners  to  Germany. 
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Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 


NOYON,  AFTER  THE  GERMANS  LEFT  IT 


As  fast  as  the  Germans   evacuated   towns   in   their  retreat,    French   engineers   came   in   and   began   to  repair   the 
destruction  inflicted  upon  the  towns  by  the  retreating  forces  for  "military  purposes." 


@  Ameiican  Press  Association,  N.  Y. 

THE    MAIN    STREET    OF    BAPAUME 


Photo  by  Kadel  &  Herbert,  N.  Y'. 

RUINS  OF  A  CHURCH  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BEAULIEU 


*m^^^ 
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A  TYPICAL  SCENE  OF  DESTRUCTION  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADVANCE 

The  Allies  are  advancing  over  smouldering  ruins.  Never  in  historv  has  there  been  a  more  ruthless  destruction 
than  that  done  by  the  (iermans  in  their  retirement.  Towns  atid  villages  have  been  burned,  fruit  trees  uprooted, 
and  bridges  and  roads  blown  up. 


MR.  BALFOUR  IN  AMERICA 

BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

(President  of  Columbia  University) 


AT  any  time  the  presence  in  the  United 
States  of  Arthur  James  Balfour  would 
be  a  notable  event ;  at  this  particular  moment 
his  presence  here  is  significant  in  the  highest 
degree.  To  take  counsel  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  this  crucially 
important  moment  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  the  world,  Great  Britain  could 
send  across  the  sea  no  higher  type  of  her  best 
citizenship  and  no  more  thoroughly  equipped 
representative  of  her  public  life  than  Mr. 
Balfour.  He  shares  with  Mr.  Asquith  the 
highest  place  in  the  political  life  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  generation  that  has  followed 
upon  that  which  was  made  memorable  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Lord 
Salisbury. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  of  a  type  which,  fortunately 
for  Great  Britain,  is  much  more  usual  in 
that  country  than  elsewhere,  of  the  man  who 
offers  gladly  and  freely  to  the  service  of  the 
public  intellectual  ability  of  the  highest  or- 
der together  with  all  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments that  birth,  education,  and  liter- 
ary distinction  can  add.  No  man  now  living, 
perhaps  no  man  in  English  political  history, 
has  touched  the  public  administration  of 
Great  Britain  at  so  many  and  at  so  important 
points  as  has  Mr.  Balfour.  He  entered  Par- 
liament as  a  Conservative  in  1874  as  mem- 
ber for  Hertford  and  four  years  later  accom- 
panied his  uncle.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  private  secretary  to  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  to  witness  there  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  of  international  politics  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 
To  one  who  was  present  at  the  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  solution 
of  the  Balkan  problem  that  was  then  arrived 
at,  some  of  the  'happenings  of  the  last  three 
j^ears  cannot  seem  wholly  strange  or  un- 
familiar. 

Mr.  Balfour's  first  administrative  office 
was  the  Presidency  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  which  he  was  appointed  when 
Lord  Salisbury  began  his  first  administration 
in  1885.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
Secretary  for  Scotland.  Important  as  these 
posts  were  they  seem  quite  insignificant  in 
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comparison  with  the  next  office  for  which 
Mr.  Balfour  was  named.  Lord  Salisbury  in 
his  second  ministry  appointed  Mr.  Balfour 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  Irish  administration  at  one  of 
the  most  difficult  moments  in  the  very  un- 
happy history  of  the  relations  between  Ire- 
land and  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Circumstances  and  party  principle  required 
him  to  pursue  a  policy  in  regard  to  crime 
that  was  denounced  as  coercion  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  engaged  in  framing  impor- 
tant constructive  legislation  to  remedy  the 
conditions  out  of  which  some  of  these  very 
crimes  grew.  It  was  in  this  office  that  Mr. 
Balfour  first  gave  public  evidence  of  his  ex- 
ceptional powers  as  an  administrator  and  as 
a  parliamentary  debater. 

In  1891  he  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  then,  upon  the  fall  of  the  Con- 
servative Government,  he  passed  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  lead  the  Opposi- 
tion with  striking  skill  and  effectiveness.  In 
1895  his  party  was  returned  to  power  and  he 
again  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, devoting  himself  in  no  small  measure 
to  matters  relating  to  the  government  of 
Ireland. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  had  his 
first  responsible  contact  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Foreign  Office,  as  twice  during 
Lord  Salisbury's  illness  or  absence  from  the 
country,  he  acted  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
most  difficult  and  exasperating  negotiations 
with  Russia  arose  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  only  Mr.  Balfour's  tact  and  skill 
prevented  a  serious  rupture  between  the  two 
powers  at  that  time. 

This  Is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to  go 
Into  the  details  of  his  parliamentary  activities 
or  to  discuss  the  governmental  policies  which 
he  advocated  and  in  many  Instances  carried 
through.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  years 
established  beyond  peradventure  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  House  of  Commons  man  and  as  a 
statesman  of  high  rank. 

When   in    1902   Lord   Salisbury   resigned 
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office,  Mr,  Balfour  succeeded 
him  as  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  The  pressing  ques- 
tions of  the  moment  related 
to  South  Africa,  to  public 
education,  and  to  that  altera- 
tion in  the  free  trade  policy 
of  England,  urged  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  to 
which  was  given  the  name 
of  tariff  reform.  Eventually 
this  tariff  question  split  the 
Conservative  Party  in  much 
the  same  manner,  although 
not  so  completely  or  with 
such  serious  results,  as  the 
question  of  Irish  Home  Rule 
had  split  the  Liberal  Party 
nearly  twenty  years  earlier. 
Mr.  Balfour  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment until  the  late  autumn 
of  1905,  when  the  movement 
for  Liberalism  in  the  nation 
grew  too  strong  to  be  longer 
resisted  and  he  was  succeeded 
first  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  later,  at 
Sir  Henry's  death,  by  Mr. 
Asquith. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1914  Mr.  Balfour,  while 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  City  of  London, 
was  taking  no  very  active 
part  in  politics.  The  na- 
tion's need,  however,  found 
him  quick  to  answer  her  call, 
and  when  in  June,  1915,  Mr.  Asquith  formed 
his  Coalition  Government,  Mr.  Balfour  was 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  it  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  When  the  Coali- 
tion Government  gave  way  to  the  present 
ministry  headed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr. 
Balfour  passed  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  Edward,  now  become  Viscount, 
Grey. 

It  is  this  great  office,  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated the  names  of  Fox,  Canning,  Palmers- 
ton,  Russell,  Clarendon,  Derby,  Salisbury, 
Granville,  Rosebery,  Lansdowne,  and  Grey, 
that  he  holds  to-day.  During  his  public  life, 
therefore,  Mr.  Balfour  has  seen  service  in 
the  administration  of  Local  Government, 
of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  of  the  Treasury,  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  in  addition  has  served  for  three  and  a 


I'lioto   by   Central  News    I'hoto   Service 

LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF  RT.  HON.    A.  J.  BALFOUR.   BRITISH    FOREIGN  SECRE- 
TARY AND  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


half  years  as  Prime  Minister.  Surely  this 
is  a  most  exceptional  and  noteworthy  record 
of  public  service.  It  is  probably  quite  un- 
paralleled in  modern  political  history. 

But  Mr.  Balfour's  career  as  a  statesman, 
remarkable  as  it  is,  falls  far  short  of  in- 
cluding all  his  activities.  From  the  time 
when  he  Avas  a  student  at  Eton  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  has  par- 
ticipated to  the  full  in  the  pleasures  and  sat- 
isfactions of  the  intellectual  life.  He  is  a 
cultivated  musician  and  no  mean  man  of 
science,  and  his  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  philosophy  are  both  important  and  subtle. 
His  best-known  books  are:  "Defense  of 
Philosophic  Doubt,"  1879;  "Foundations  of 
Belief,"  1895  ;  and  "Theism  and  Humanism," 
1915,  the  latter  being  the  Gifford  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Per- 
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haps  no  man  but  Mr.  Balfour  could  have 
prepared  for  the  press  and  published  the 
last-named  exceedingly  important  and  close- 
I3'  reasoned  piece  of  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical exposition  at  the  moment  when,  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  greatest  navy  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  in  the  most  stupend- 
ous of  all  wars.  This  feat  of  itself  marks 
and  reveals  the  elasticity  and  scope  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  intellect. 

Almost  every  public  honor  that  Great 
Britain  can  bestow  upon  her  most  distin- 
guished men  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Balfour. 
He  is  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Edinburgh, 
St.  Andrews,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
and  Oxford  universities.  He  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  for  thirty  j^ears 
has  held  the  coveted  post  of  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Five  years  ago  in  a  volume 
edited  by  Wilfrid  M.  Short,  entitled  "Mr. 
Balfour  as  Philosopher  and  Thinker,"  a  col- 
lection was  made  of  the  more  important  and 
interesting   passages   in    Mr.    Balfour's   non- 


political  writings,  speeches,  and  addresses. 
To  this  volume  one  must  turn  who  would 
gain  any  adequate  conception  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's versatility.  Whether  he  is  writing 
on  Handel,  on  the  progress  of  cancer  re- 
search, on  the. humors  of  golf,  or  on  Pro- 
fessor Bergson's  philosophy,  he  is  always 
learned,  always  interesting,  alwaj^s  persua- 
sive, and  always  delightful. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  and. 
thanks  to  his  golf  and  his  tennis,  both  of 
which  he  plays  with  admirable  skill,  he  is 
in  vigorous  health,  and  ready  to  carry  easily 
the  heavy  burdens  that  attach  to  playing  a 
leading  part  in  directing  the  policies  of 
this  Twentieth-Century  and  much-troubled 
world.  The  man  who  while  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  also  Captain  of  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Golf  Club  of  St.  Andrews,  is  to- 
day a  distinguished  member  of  the  very  small 
group  of  intellectual  leaders  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  Great  Britain  could  pay  the 
United  States  no  higher  compliment  than 
to  send  Mr.  Balfour  as  her  representative. 


JOFFRE  AND  VIVIANI 

BY  MYRON  T.  HERRICK 

(Former  American  Ambassador  to  France) 


SINCE  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  came 
to  bring  the  message  of  sympathy  and 
the  material  help  that  made  our  republic 
possible,  the  United  States  has  received  no 
French  commission  so  important  as  that 
which  has  just  arrived.  France  has  paid  us 
a  high  compliment  in  sending  over  for  the 
important  conferences  in  which  this  nation's 
part  in  the  war  is  to  be  discussed  two  men 
so  distinguished,  so  able,  and  so  thoroughly 
acceptable  to  the  American  people  as  General 
Joffre  and  Monsieur  Viviani,  the  one  high  in 
the  military  councils  of  France  and  her  allies, 
the  other  one  of  France's  foremost  public 
men  and  a  statesman  of  the  first  order. 

The  personality  of  General  Joffre,  who 
has  held  until  lately  the  supreme  command  of 
the  French  armies  in  the  field  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  figures  in  the  war  coun- 
cils of  the  Allies,  has  become  familiar  to 
Americans  since  the  war  began.  My  first 
meeting  with  him  was  at  one  of  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  French  national  holiday,  the 
14th  of  July — "Bastille  Day" — soon  after 
I   arrived   in   Paris  as  ambassador.     There- 


after I  saw  him  from  time  to  time  on  official 
occasions  or  informally. 

To  my  mind  Joffre  is  singularly  like  Grant 
in  character  and  temperament ;  physically  a 
large  man,  though  he  is  not  tall ;  phlegmatic, 
imperturbable,  moderate,  endowed  with  the 
genius  of  common  sense.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  has  a  remarkable  hold  on 
their  affection  and  confidence.  His  sound 
strategy  as  displayed  at  its  best  in  the  re- 
treat of  August,  1914,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  is  backed  by  a  capacity  for  moral 
leadership  which  has  given  him  at  all  times 
the  united,  enthusiastic  support  of  his  troops. 

There  was  no  conspicuous  military  leader 
in  France  when  the  war  began.  England 
had  Roberts,  Kitchener  and  French,  but  they 
had  been  schooled  in  methods  of  open  fighting 
which  have  been  superseded  in  recent  years 
b\  a  kind  of  warfare  in  which  the  aeroplanes, 
the  trenches,  heavy  artillery,  bombs,  tanks, 
and  other  novel  machinery  of  defense  and 
attack  are  the  determining  elements.  It  has 
become  a  contest  of  industrial  organizations 
almost    devoid    of   outstanding    personalities. 
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But  Joffre  was  the  man  prepared  by  long 
and  thorough  training  and  broad  experience 
to  organize  and  direct  the  French  armies. 
There  was  more  than  mere  military  strategy 
in  that  task,  for  though  France  has  an  effi- 
cient system  of  universal  military  training 
and  service  she  had  not  been  obliged  to  wage 
war  on  any  considerable  scale  for  nearly 
forty-five  years,  and,  as  the  opening  days  of 
the  war  showed,  there  was  a  dangerous  short- 
age of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing  and  other 
military  supplies.  The  lives  of  thousands 
of  French  soldiers  paid  the  penalty  of  that 
unpreparedness  to  meet  the  increasing  Ger- 
man armament,  a  condition  due  principally 
to  the  defeat  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
army  by  the  pacifists  in   the  previous  year. 

Joffre's  courage,  his  ability,  his  absolute  de- 
votion to  France,  were  first  generally  appre- 
ciated at  the  time  of  the  army  maneuvers 
of  1913,  when  he  dismissed  five  of  his  prin- 
cipal generals  for  failure  to  measure  up  to 
their  duties.  The  deposed  officers  were  his 
personal  friends,  they  had  popular  support, 
they  brought  influence  to  bear  in  the  Cabinet, 
but  Joffre  was  inflexible.  Again  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  war  he  dismissed  several  high 
officers  for  inefficiency.  That  unswerving  de- 
votion to  duty  without  regard'  to  personal 
considerations  is  characteristic  of  him. 

The  world  knows  now  what  the  constant 
German  menace  meant  to  France  in  the  years 
before  the  war,  but  it  did  not  know  then. 
Even  the  French  themselves  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  full  portent  of  the  sinister  prepara- 
tion that  was  constantly  going  forward  in 
Germany  against  the  coming  of  "the  day." 
Joffre  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  men 
in  high  place  in  France  who  understood  the 
peril  of  the  situation.  Undeceived  by  Ger- 
many's protestations  of  peaceful  intention, 
through  all  his  active  career  in  the  army  he 
was  devoting  himself  solely  to  preparation 
for  the  coming  war;  his  action  in  1913  was 
one  of  the  final  steps  in  that  process. 

It  is  well  known  that  France  had  expected 
the  German  invasion  to  come  from  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  her  fortifications  had  been 
erected  almost  wholly  along  the  border  o\ 
those  provinces.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
France  began  her  operations  by  pouring  her 
forces  into  Alsace-Lorraine,  expecting  to  meet 
there  the  main  part  of  the  German  army. 
Germany's  attack  on  Belgium  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  international  law  and  the  blow 
from  the  north  came  as  a  surprise  which  ne- 
cessitated a  quick  change  in  French  plans. 
But  Joffre  was  equal  to  the  emergency.    Sup- 


general    JOSEPH    JACQUES    CESAIRE    JOFFRE, 

FIELD    MARSHAL    OF    FRANCE 

(Born  in  1852,  General  Joffre  has  all  his  life  been  a 
soldier,  serving  in  the  War  of  1870,  in  French  China, 
in  Madagascar,  and  in  various  posts  at  home.  He  was 
chosen  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  in  1911,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  became  Commander  of  the  Armies 
of  France  and  director  of  the  combined  British  and 
French  forces) 

ported  on  his  left  by  the  little  English  expe- 
ditionary force  of  about  seventy  thousand 
men,  he  drew  his  troops  doggedly  and  skil- 
fully back  along  the  roads  which  converge 
on  Paris  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  A  re- 
treat like  that  is  the  severest  test  of  courage 
and  generalship.  Day  by  day  putting  out  his 
men  to  certain  sacrifice  in  the  rear-guard, 
Joffre  reached  the  region  of  the  Marne, 
where  every  foot  of  the  ground  was  familiar 
to  him  from  practise  maneuvers  there,  and 
the  shortened  lines  of  communication  gave 
better  opportunity  to  bring  up  the  needed 
supplies.  There  he  turned  on  the  Germans' 
like  a  tiger.  Shifting  a  part  of  his  troops 
rapidly  to  the  west  and  strengthened  there  by 
the  "taxicab  army"  which  Gallieni,  then 
governor-general  of  Paris,  sent  out  to  re- 
enforce  him,  Joffre  turned  the  German  right 
and  attacked  along  the  whole  front  with  the 
result  that  the  world  knows. 

Gallieni  was  hailed  as  the  savior  of  Paris 
and  Joffre  as  the  savior  of  France.  For  the 
victory  of  the  IMarne  will  be  written  in  his- 
tory as  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war ;  it  gave 
time  to   rally  the  French  armies  and   equip 
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them  for  the  long  months  that  they  must 
hold  the  line  until  England,  unready  and 
lacking  even  a  system  of  universal  military 
service,  could  begin  to  bring  her  vast  force 
to  bear  in  the  present  great  offensive. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  decided  con^ 
trast  in  personalities  than  between  Joffre  and 
his  colleague  Viviani.  If  the  one  can  be 
likened  to  the  silent  Grant,  the  other  can 
find  a  parallel  in  Lloyd  George.  Like  the 
fiery  little  Welshman  who  has  become  the 
foremost  figure  in  war-time  England,  Viviani 
is  an  impassioned  orator.  As  his  name  in- 
dicates, he  is  of  Italian  descent,  and  his  vi- 
vacious temperament  and  charming  person- 
ality are  those  of  a  Latin.  In  manner  and 
disposition  he  is  typical  of  the  French  people 
as  Americans  regard  them. 

He  has  been  prominent  in  the  public  life  of 
France  for  many  years  as  a  leader  of  the 
socialists  and  radicals  of  various  shades  of 
political  belief.  During  my  term  in  Paris  he 
was  at  one  time  premier  and  again  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  so  I  had  occasion  to  see 
him  often,  particularly  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war.  For  nearly  two  years  he  has  had 
the  place  he  now  holds  as  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, ranking  next  to  the  premier. 

Viviani  is  like  Lloyd  George  not  only  in 
disposition,  but  also  in  his  relation  to  parties 
and  classes.  He  finds  his  response  and  his 
support  not  so  much  among  the  intellectuals 
or  the  aristocracy  as  with  the  great  mass  of 


the  working  people.  He  has  not  the  respon- 
sibility that  Lloyd  George  bears,  but  he  has 
done  and  is  doing  a  great  service  in  cementing 
behind  the  Government  divergent  groups  and 
forces  of  the  French  people. 

From  the  beginning,  the  chief  problem  of 
the  Allies  has  beeen  the  organization  for  war 
of  the  great  industries  of  production  and 
transportation.  For  that  organization  the  co- 
operation of  labor  is  imperative.  Both  in 
England  and  in  France  the  war  has  brought 
representatives  of  the  industrial  classes  to 
power  in  the  government.  Just  as  the  men 
and  women  who  are  working  in  the  munition 
plants  and  in  the  fields  while  they  send  their 
boys  to  the  trenches  are  forcing  the  displace- 
ment in  England  of  the  old  official  class 
which  controlled  Parliament  and  the  army, 
so  in  France  the  war  has  made  the  govern- 
ment more  genuinely  democratic,  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people.  Viviani  the 
partisan,  the  radical,  the  representative  of 
labor,  made  more  practical  and  more  con- 
servative by  the  heavj'^  responsibilities  that 
he  has  borne  long  and  well,  is  a  part  of  that 
movement  in  France  just  as  Lloyd  George  is 
in  England.  He  has  helped  to  carry  for- 
ward that  complete  subordination  of  party 
and  person,  of  caste  and  creed,  to  the  cause 
of  country,  which  has  given  France  the 
power  to  accomplish  her  tremendous  task. 

The  personal  sorrows  that  war  bring  have 
not  spared  him.  The  death  of  his  son  early 
in  the  war  was  a  hard  blow,  but  without  out- 
ward sign  he  has  borne  his  grief  with  char- 
acteristic French  courage. 

The  most  democratic  nation  in  Europe 
could  not  have  made  a  happier  choice  of  emis- 
saries to  our  western  democracy  than  that 
of  these  two  men,  familiar  as  they  are  with 
the  military  and  industrial  phases  of  the 
great  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  demo- 
cratic government.  They  are  thoroughly 
qualified  by  knowledge  of  the  work  in  hand 
to  discuss  the  ways  in  which  this  nation  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Allies.  In  personality 
and  position  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  make 
effective  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  hope  that  their  presence 
among  us  may  be  a  powerful  spur  to  the 
movement  for  the  adoption  here  of  a  sj'Stem 
of  universal  military  training  and  service, 
for  they  know  what  we  are  only  beginning 
to  realize,  that  if  France  had  not  had  such 
a  system,  supported  and  inspired  by  the 
heroic  spirit  of  her  people,  democratic  gov- 
ernment must  have  gone  down  before  Prus- 
sian autocracy. 


THE  WAR  IN  ITS  NEWEST 

PHASES 

BY  FRANK  H.   SIMONDS 


Mr.  Simonds  this  month  naturally  regards  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  as 
a  belligerent  as  the  foremost  of  the  newest  factors  in  the  war,  looking  at  it  prospectively 
from  the  standpoint  of  ultitnate  history.  Looking  at  the  war  in  its  immediate  phases 
the  great  fighting  around  Arras  is  the  important  thing.  Therefore,  Mr.  Simonds  in 
his  monthly  presentation  of  the  ivar  is  discussing  those  two  things.  He  also  makes 
some  observations  on  Russia — holding,  however,  the  eastern  front  for  more  extended  dis- 
cussion another  month. 


I.— AMERICA  ENLISTS 


The  Moral  Value 

IN  the  many  months  that  have  passed  since 
I  began  this  series  of  articles  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  entrance  of  various  nations  into  the 
world  vrar  and  sought  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing. Now  that  our  own  country  has  become 
a  belligerent,  it  is  necessary  to  do  the  same 
thing  once  more.  With  the  questions  which 
are  domestic,  questions  of  duty,  questions  of 
action,  I  naturally  shall  not  deal,  but  I  shall 
undertake  to  tell  quite  impartially  what  the 
military  effect  and  the  larger  moral  effect  of 
American  entrance  may  be,  as  I  sought  to 
point  out  in  the  past  the  significance  of  Ru- 
manian and  of  Italian  participation. 

Always  with  the  coming  of  a  new  nation 
two  problems  arise ;  that  of  moral  effect  of 
a  new  enlistment  and  that  of  the  material 
aid  the  new  belligerent  will  bring.  The  en- 
trance of  Italy  quite  transformed  the  Euro- 
pean conflict,  because  it  gave  it  the  character 
of  a  fight  by  the  European  countries  against 
Germany  comparable  utterly  with  the  fight 
made  against  Napoleon  a  century  ago. 

The  entrance  of  America,  coinciding  with 
the  transformation  of  Russia  from  a  despot- 
ism to  a  republic,  from  autocracy  to  democ- 
racy unmistakably  broadens  the  issue  of  the 
war  to  a  struggle  between  democracy  and 
autocracy,  with  the  Central  Powers,  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey,  quite 
naturally  representing  autocracy  and  Bul- 
garia unhappily  caught  in  the  camp  to  which 


she  does  not  belong,  alike  because  of  injus- 
tices resulting  from  the  Peace  of  Bucharest 
and  because  of  the  intrigues  of  her  Austrian 
sovereign,   the   Czar   Ferdinand. 

With  the  entrance  of  America  the  war 
becomes  in  fact  a  war  of  liberation,  it  be- 
comes a  war  of  ideas,  because  the  greatest 
of  neutrals  and  the  largest  of  the  world  de- 
mocracies, b}'^  its  alignment  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  Germany,  marks  its  mature  and 
deliberate  verdict  as  to  the  German  idea 
and  German  purpose  in  the  world.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  docu- 
ment which  will  endure,  has  spoken  the  de- 
cision of  his  country  and  that  decision  is  a 
moral  endorsement  of  the  principles  pro- 
claimed by  the  French  and  British  statesmen 
in  their  own  declarations. 

Looking  backward  upon  my  own  experi- 
ence in  two  visits  to  Europe  during  the 
war,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  exag- 
gerate the  effect  on  the  moral  side  of  this 
American  decision.  It  terminates  the  paci- 
fist agitations  in  France  and  Great  Britain. 
It  closes  the  page  on  which  were  written  the 
various  attempts  to  attain  peace  by  negotia- 
tion with  the  moral  backing  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  gives  new  force  and 
vitality  to  the  contention  of  those  who  are 
directing  the  policy  of  the  enemies  of  Ger- 
many, that  there  can  be  no  peace  with  Ger- 
many, without  victory. 

In  the  agony  and  disappointment  of  the 
past  two  years  there  have  been  considerable 
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numbers  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  who 
have  looked  to  America  in  the  hope  that  our 
country  might  find  some  platform  on  which 
a  solution  of  the  world  war  might  be  reached 
without  another  campaign.  Now  that  the 
United  States  has  entered  the  war  there  is 
an  end  to  all  such  hopes.  Always  the  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States  has  served  as  a 
basis  for  intrigue,  for  peace  gestures.  While 
the  United  States  remained  neutral  there 
was  always  the  possibility  that  we  might 
act  as  mediators,  a  remote  but  yet  real  possi- 
bility. 

This  has  disappeared.  The  last  hope  of 
intervention  went  with  the  American  declar- 
ation of  war.  Those  who  control-  the  des- 
tinies of  the  nations  fighting  Germany, 
supported  as  they  are  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  their  countries  have  now  an  en- 
dorsement of  their  decision  that  the  war 
must  go  on,  ready  at  hand.  In  the  decision 
of  America  they  can  find  the  best  justifica- 
tion of  their  own  decision  to  pursue  the  war 
to  victory. 

Reverting  to  the  situation  as  I  found  it  in 
Europe,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  effect  in  France  and  in  Britain 
of  the  American  decision.  It  is  at  once  a 
moral  endorsement  of  their  own  policies  for 
the  French  and  the  British  and  the  guarantee 
of  the  aid  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 
The  arrival  of  Britain  in  the  critical  hours 
of  August,  1914,  transformed  the  whole  situ- 
ation from  despair  to  hope  for  France,  it 
offered  the  first  promise  of  victory  the  nation 
had  known  for  four  decades.  The  entrance 
of  America  at  another  critical  moment  gives 
promise  that  Avill  be  hailed — it  has  been  hailed 
— in  Paris  and  in  London,  in  Petrograd  and 
in  Rome,  as  the  advance  guard  of  victory. 

The  entrance  of  America  has  stiffened  the 
enemies  of  Germany  and  it  has  given  them 
the  assurance  that  if  they  fight  now  to  their 
utmost,  another  year  will  bring  American 
armies  and  American  ships  to  repair  the  gaps 
in  their  own  lines.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
the  effect  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Bul- 
garia— Americanophile  for  years,  in  Turkey, 
will  be  less  considerable? 

For  all  Europe,  but  particularly  for  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  America  is  the  land  of 
the  dollar,  of  untold  Avealth — and  all  of  this 
wealth  is  now  affected  to  the  cause  of  Ger- 
many's foes.  The  $7,000,000,000  that  Con- 
gress has  just  voted  is  the  first  contribution. 
And  America's  decision  has  had  its  efifect  in 
the  whole  American  continent.  Brazil  has 
broken   of?   negotiations,    Cuba   has   declared 


war.  There  are  signs  that  other  Latin- 
American  nations  will  follow. 

As  for  Germany,  hard  pressed  by  economic 
crisis  within  and  British  victory  without,  can 
one  overestimate  the  effect  of  the  sudden 
transformation  of  the  conflict  into  a  war  of 
the  world  against  one  great  people  to  whom 
are  joined  three  weak  allies?  Each  time 
the  Kaiser  has  promised  one  more  attack 
would  bring  victory,  it  has  brought  a  military 
success  or  failure — as  the  case  might  be — 
but  it  has  been  followed  not  by  peace  but 
by  the  arrival  of  new  foes.  And  now  the 
world  is  in  arms  and  the  campaign  of  1917 
is  opening  with  a  German  retreat  and — 
save  for  the  Marne — the  greatest  German 
defeat  of  a  century,  the  greatest  reverse  of 
the  HohenzoUerns  since  Jena. 

Looking  forward,  too,  the  Germans  see 
the  very  foundations  of  their  commercial 
structure  being  swept  away,  not  alone  in 
Europe,  but  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  two 
Americas.  The  resources  of  America  will 
not  be  available  for  the  reconstruction  of  Ger- 
many when  the  Avar  ends ;  all  the  bases  of 
trade,  the  result  of  long  years  of  patient  and 
intelligent  effort,  have  been  destroyed  and 
Germany  will  have  to  seek  her  market  among 
the  nations  now  at  war  with  her,  when  this 
struggle  ends. 

On  the  moral  side,  then,  the  entrance  of 
America  transforms  the  war  into  a  world 
struggle  against  Germany,  with  all  that  this 
means  of  encouragement  for  the  enemies  of 
Germany  and  of  depression  for  the  Germans 
and  it  imperils  the  future,  after  the  war,  even 
more  than  it  reduces  the  chances  of  victory 
for  Germany  in  the  war. 

Material  Considerations 

On  the  material  side  the  value  of  Ameri- 
can participation  for  the  enemies  of  Germany 
may  be  summed  up  in  four  words — ships, 
food,  money,  men.  It  is  conceded  by  Ger- 
man newspapers  and  commentators,  it  is 
recognized  by  all  others,  that  the  submarine 
campaign  represents  Germany's  final  bid  for 
victory.  Her  advantage  in  preparation  has 
gone.  Three  years  ago  she  had  more  men, 
more  guns,  better  men  and  better  guns, 
looking  toward  the  mechanical  side,  than  all 
her  foes  combined.  To-day  her  human  ma- 
terial is  inferior  to  that  of  Britain,  because 
her  best  has  been  eliminated ;  she  is  out- 
gunned and  inferior  in  munitions. 

If  Germany  can  by  her  submarine  cam- 
paign compel  Britain  to  make  peace  she  can 
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escape  a  decisive  defeat  in  the  field,  because 
a  starving  Britain  will  be  unable  to  push 
her  operations  on  land  to  a  decision.  But  at 
this  point  America  enters.  Granted  that  the 
United  States  seizes  the  opportunity,  puts  in 
commission  the  600,000  tons  of  German 
shipping  recently  taken  over,  commandeers 
her  own  shipping  on  the  lakes  and  coastwise 
vessels,  constructs  wooden  ships  with  great 
rapidity  and  in  large  numbers,  the  chances 
of  the  German  success  are  infinitely  reduced. 

We  must  remember  that  all  German  esti- 
mates fix  the  fate  of  the  submarine  campaign 
within  a  relatively  short  period :  England  is 
to  be  starved  to  submission  in  six  months — in 
eight  months  at  the  most.  But  this  period 
is  plainly  too  short,  accepting  the  figures  that 
we  have  to  date  of  German  submarine  ac- 
tivity. And  within  a  year  America  should 
be  able  to  intervene  effectively  by  sending  a 
fleet  of  ships  and  by  contributing  through  its 
navy  to  breaking  down  the  submarine  block- 
ade. Thus  it  is  that  all  England,  all  the^ 
Allies  look  to  us  for  aid,  first  in  helping  to 
meet  and  conquer  the  submarine  attack  which 
is  the  final  bid  of  Germany  for  victory. 

With  the  ships  goes  food.  We  must  find 
ships  and  we  must  load  them  with  food  for 
Britain,  with  steel  for  France.  Without  our 
steel  France  might  be  compelled  to  yield  as 
Britain  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  if  she 
had  not  the  resource  of  American  food  sup- 
plies. It  is  the  food  that  is  essential,  quite 
as  much  as  the  ships  to  bear  it. 

In  the  matter  of  money,  the  need  is  less 
pressing.  By  lending  the  French  and  the 
British  millions,  that  is,  by  putting  our  credit 
behind  them  and  enabling  them  to  purchase 
food  supplies  and  steel  in  America  on  credit 
instead  of  for  cash,  we  shall  immensely  lessen 
the  present  strain  upon  their  financial  sys- 
tems. If  we  shall  give  France  a  billion 
dollars,  as  has  been  suggested,  this  too  would 
be  an  aid  that  might  enable  the  French  to 
begin  at  once  the  terrible  task  of  rebuilding 
the  cities  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in 
their  great  retreat.  But  necessary  as 
financial  aid  must  be,  it  does  not  rank 
with  ships  and  food,  save  only  as  it  con- 
tributes to  making  large  acquisitions  of  food- 
stuffs possible. 

In  the  matter  of  men  it  must  be  a  year, 
perhaps  more,  before  we  can  send  any  con- 
siderable number  of  troops  to  the  battle 
lines.  Nor  is  there  present  need  for  men. 
For  the  current  year,  accepting  the  probable 
British  casualties  in  the  West  as  a  million 


or  a  million  and  a  half  and  the  French  at  be- 
tween half  and  three-quarters  of  a  millio"n, 
the  Western  allies  have  men  enough.  Italy 
has  hardly  begun  to  touch  her  human  re- 
sources. Next  year  it  may  be  different,  al- 
though the  British  supply  will  doubtless  hold 
through  a  campaign  of  1918;  after  that,  if 
the  war  still  goes  on,  we  shall  have  to  send 
men  by  the  hundred  thousand,  if  the  contest 
is  to  continue.  This  would  be  unlikely,  save 
as  it  is  possible  that  Russia,  as  a  result  of 
internal  conditions,  disappears  from  the  bat- 
tle line  and  permits  the  Central  Powers, to 
turn  their  eastern  armies  westward. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of  a  small 
American  contingent,  say  10,000  or  15,000, 
would  have  an  immense  moral  effect  in  Brit- 
ain and  in  France.  It  would  do  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  good  in  convincing  the  enemies 
of  Germany  that  America  was  in  earnest  and 
it  would  have  an  equally  important  influence 
upon  the  Germans.  Everywhere  in  the  Al- 
lied countries  I  visited  I  found  the  earnest 
hope  that  America  would,  if  she  came  in, 
send  a  few  troops  at  once.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  effect  of  a  division,  marching  down 
the  Champs  Elysees  could  be  exaggerated  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might  make  the 
sending  of  larger  forces  unnecessary,  since 
it  would  demonstrate  to  the  Germans  that 
we  meant  to  win  the  war  at  all  costs,  and 
to  the  Allies  that  our  vast  human  resources 
could  be  counted  on  in  the  battle,  when  they 
should  be  ready. 

On  this  point  of  sending  American  troops 
to  Europe,  it  may  interest  my  readers  to  re- 
call that  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  with  whom  I  spoke  just  be- 
fore I  sailed  home  in  February,  expressed  the 
belief  that  Americans  would  come  as  volun- 
teers, to  serve  in  British  or  French  armies. 
He  thought  that  it  was  far  from  improbable 
that  the  war  would  be  over  before  we  could 
send  large  bodies  of  troops,  measured  by 
European  standards,  to  the  front.  But  he 
was  satisfied  that  Americans  would  come 
to  the  British  training  camps,  and  he  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  more  than  30,000  Americans 
were  already  serving  in  the  British  Army, 
largely  with  the  Canadians.  It  was  one  of 
tiiese  who  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  up 
Viniy  Ridge,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Arras.  The  feeling  of  the  British  Army  on 
this  point  was  more  than  once  expressed  to 
Senator  Hale  and  myself,  when  we  were  at 
the  British  Front.  "Come  back  in  khaki," 
was  their  invariable  farewell. 
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II.— THE  BATTLE  OF  ARRAS  AND  THE 

NEW  FRENCH  DRIVE 


On  the  military  side  the  Battle  of  Arras 
furnished  the  most  interesting  incident  of 
the  month ;  indeed,  in  some  ways  the  most 
interesting  incident  in  all  the  months  that 
separate  the  beginning  of  trench  war  from 
the  present  hour.  And  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  this  battle,  the  consequences  of 
which  remain  to  be  measured,  that  we  have 
seen  the  end  or  at  least  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  trench  war,  gives  gi'eatest  importance 
to  a  British  victory  which  may  rank  w^th 
.  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  history,  as 
it  must  now  stand  as  the  greatest  military 
triumph  in  British  history,  one  of  the  very 
few  won  by  British  arms  unaided  by  allied 
forces. 

In  discussing  this  battle,  I  desire  briefly 
to  review  the  history  of  trench  war  as  a 
preliminary  to  pointing  out  the  character  of 
this  conflict.  When  the  Germans  were  de- 
feated at  the  Marne,  thrown  back  by  French 
counter-attack  and  threatened  with  a  disaster 
by  reason  of  the  bad  strategic  position  in 
which  they  had  permitted  themselves  to  be 
involved,  they  saved  themselves  by  a  mas- 
terly retreat  and,  having  freed  their  exposed 
flank,  dug  in  behind  the  Aisne.  At  that 
moment  the  German  High  Command  fully 
expected  to  reorganize  their  forces  and  in 
the  briefest  possible  time  renew  their  drive 
upon  Paris. 

But  they  were  never  able  to  do  this.  At- 
tacks about  Verdun  and  Rheims  were 
checked,  the  advance  through  St.  Mihiel  was 
halted,  and  the  maneuvering  of  Joffre  com- 
pelled them  shortly  to  shift  their  effort  to 
the  West  and  engage  in  that  "race  to  the 
sea"  which  ended  in  a  deadlock  from  the  sea 
to  Switzerland  in  November,  1914.  From 
that  moment  onward,  for  more  than  a  year, 
the  situation  in  the  East  occupied  German 
attention ;  the  collapse  of  Austria  and  the 
peril  of  Turke}^  prevented  Western  opera- 
tions. It  was  not  until  February,  1916,  that 
the  Germans  could  turn  west  and  their  at- 
tack upon  Verdun  led  to  a  bloody  failure. 

Meantime  there  had  grown  up  along  the 
Western  front  the  most  marvelous  series  of 
trench  lines  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Against 
these  lines  the  Allies  had  made  several  at- 
tacks, none  of  which  brought  anything  but  a 
local  success.  At  Neuve  Chapelle  the  British 
paid  a  large  price  for  a  mile  gain,  which 
could  not  be  extended.     Loos  was  the  same 


story.  The  French  attack  in  Champagne  in 
1915  brought  25,000  prisoners  and  a  gain  of 
two  miles,  at  most,  but  it  was  stopped  almost 
instantly. 

Not  until  July,  1916,  were  the  Allies  in 
a  position  to  match  gun  for  gun  with  the 
Germans  and  up  to  this  moment  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Germans,  due  to  their  prep- 
aration, superiority  in  heavy  artillery,  in 
munitions,  even  in  all  the  instruments  of 
trench  warfare,  successfully  maintained  the 
lines  that  had  been  occupied  after  the  Marne. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  battle  lines  in  nearly 
two  years  was  insignificant  and  the  Ger- 
mans, mainly  because  of  their  Verdun  suc- 
cesses, that  is,  the  gains  of  ground  incident 
to  the  attack,  ended  the  second  year  of  the 
war  in  possession  of  as  much  French  and 
Belgian  territory  as  they  held  in  the  first 
days  of  winter,   1915. 

At  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  a  new  factor 
was  disclosed.  The  British  proved  promptly 
that  they  now  outweighed  the  Germans  in 
guns  and  in  ammunition,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  use  this  effectively.  The  first  attacks 
on  July  1  resulted  in  small  gains  of  territory 
at  the  cost  of  not  less  than  50,000  casualties 
and  for  the  next  two  months  British  losses 
were  exceedingly  heavy ;  they  amounted  to 
little  less  than  600,000  for  the  whole  battle. 
At  its  inception  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  was 
hardly  more  successful  than  the  earlier  ef- 
forts to  pierce  the  German  line,  although  the 
French  on  their  sector  made  a  considerable 
initial  gain  at  a  small  cost. 

In  fact,  the  British  were  checked  at  the 
Somme  in  July  and  the  further  advances  for 
a  long  period  Avere  slight  and  enormously 
costly.  Yet  as  the  attacks  went  on  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  an  ever  growing 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  British  artillery. 
German  losses  mounted  steadily.  Presently 
there  were  considerable  gains,  and  the  last 
great  attack,  that  of  Beaumont  Hamel, 
showed  a  mastery  of  the  new  art,  which 
gave  promise  for  the  future.  We  can  see 
now  that  the  great  British  army  had  its  real 
training  school  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the 
Somme,  which  cost  the  three  nations  repre- 
sented little  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
casualties. 

Bad  weather  interrupted  the  British  ad- 
vance early  in  the  autumn ;  but  for  this  it 
is  the  British  opinion  that  the  retreat  that 
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came  in  the  spring  would 
have  come  before  winter  set 
in.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  German  lines  had  held ; 
there  had  been  no  piercing 
of  the  line,  and  the  old  idea 
that  a  stalemate  on  the  fa- 
miliar lines  was  assured  stood 
as  yet  unchallenged  save  in 
the  minds  of  British  officers 
at  the  front. 

The  Great  Retreat 

Early  in  February,  as  it 
happened  on  a  day  when  I 
was  at  the  front,  there  began 
that  great  German  retreat 
which  in  March  broadened 
into  the  most  considerable 
withdrawal  since  the  Marne. 
It  resulted  from  two  things. 
As  a  result  of  their  Somme 
campaign  the  British  had 
forced  a  wedge  into  the  Ger- 
man lines  in  such  fashion 
that  the  Germans  to  the 
south  of  the  battlefield  in 
the  broad  circle  from  Pe- 
ronne  right  round  to  Sois- 
sons  were  threatened  in  the 
flank  and  the  rear.  In  ad- 
dition by  their  progress  the 
British  had  driven  squarely 
through  the  old  system  of 
German  trench  lines  for 
many  miles  and  the  tempo- 
rary wall  the  Germans  had 
thrown  up  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  stand  another  such 
attack  as  the  Somme  had 
been. 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  ATTACKS 

(The  arrow  A  shows  the  British  drive  at  Arras,  toward  Douai.     The  arrow 

,  1  •       1  1         /->  B    represents   the    French   attack    extending   from    Soissons   to   Rheims.      Be- 

AcCOrdmgly    the    Germans         tween  these  two  battlefields  is  the  new  line  to  which  the  Germans  retired  in 

A^^,„     ^    <.        r     ^u        T) '  March.     The  old  line  had  run  from  Arras  west  of  Bapaume,  Peronne,  and 

drew     out     of      the      Feronne-         Noyon  to   Soissons. 

Soissons  salient  or  half-circle 

and  fell  back  deliberately  to  a  line  between  twenty  miles  wide  in  places  between  them- 

Arras  and  Soissons;  that  is,  to  their  trench  selves  and   the  old  Allied   lines.      Over  this 

lines  facing  both  these  towns,  which  were  in  desert   the   French   and    British   had   to   ad- 

the  Allied  hands  at  all  times.     Here  they  had  vance ;  they  had  to  cover  it  with  new  lines 

constructed  a  new  trench  line — the  famous  of  communication  and  much  of  their  prepara- 

Hindenburg   line,    forty   miles   shorter   than  tion    for   the  spring  ofFensive   was   rendered 

the  old,  which   thus  required   not   less  than  useless,    because   their   great    railway   depots 

150,000  men  to  defend  and  supply.     The  re-  and    supply    stations    had    been    constructed 

treat  was  a  marvel  of  German  efficiency.    To  directly  behind  the  old   front  and  had  now 

the  British  there  fell  only  a  few  guns  and  to   be   moved    forward   to   the    new,    an   ex- 

1400  prisoners  during  this  operation.  tremely    laborious    undertaking    which    the 

When    it   was    practically    completed    the  Germans  calculated  would  delay  the  Allied 

Germans  had,  by  wasting  the  country  over  attack  by  several  months, 
which  they  retreated,  placed  a  desert  some  To  understand  what  next  happened  it  is 
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necessary  to  look  at  this  retreat  still  more 
closely.  You  can  get  the  idea  if  you  think 
of  the  old  German  line  as  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned barn  door,  consisting  of  two  swinging 
doors,  and  think  of  these  doors  as  being 
swung  open  and  out  when  the  campaign 
began.  These  two  doors  were  the  German 
lines,  as  they  extended  outward,  before  the 
retreat  began,  and  the  retreat  was  really 
swinging  these  doors  inward  and  thus  closing 
them. 

Now  the  hinges  on  which  these  doors 
swung  were  two  enormously  strong  positions, 
one  belonging  to  the  old  trench  system,  the 
Vimy  Ridge  above  Arras,  the  other  the  St. 
Gobain  forest  and  hills,  just  north  of  the 
first  German  position  and  between  it  and 
Laon.  The  success  of  the  operation  natur- 
ally depended  upon  the  strength  of  these 
hinges,  for,  should  either  fail,  then  the  door 
would  be  cut  ofif  from  the  posts  that  held  it. 
In  the  German  plan  the  door,  thus  swung 
to,  was  to  connect  the  two  ends  of  the  old 
trench  sjstem.  It  was  a  new  line  and  it 
was  named  the  Hindeiiburg  line. 

We  do  not  yet  know  exactly  where  it 
ran,  but  it  did  extend  from  the  Vimy  Ridge, 
just  south  of  Lens  and  north  of  Arras,  across 
the  plain  between  Arras  and  Douai,  before 
Cambrai  and  behind  the  Scheldt  from  Cam- 
brai  almost  to  St.  Quentin  and  then,  behind 
St.  Ouentin  to  the  Oise,  which  had  been 
dammed  and  flooded,  behind  the  Oise  to  the 
Forest  of  St.  Gobain  south  of  La  Fere  and 
thence  to  the  Aisne,  where  it  joined  the  old 
front  between  Craonne  and  the  north  bank 
of  the  Aisne,  which  saw  the  fiercest  British 
fighting  during  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne. 

The  main  retreat  began  on  IVIarch  16.  It 
went  forward  quickly  and  successfully  for 
the  next  few  days,  but  after  three  or  four 
days  the  sweep  of  the  French  advance  was 
checked  and  the  French  began  to  come  in 
contact  with  strongly  posted  rear  guards. 
After  that  they  made  only  minor  daily 
progress,  the  Germans  slowly  retiring  as 
they  had  planned  to  retire,  upon  the  positions 
selected  for  their  new  stand,  that  is,  the 
Hindenburg  line.  Before  April  1  the  French 
were  practically  at  a  standstill  and  they  have 
made  little  progress  since. 

As  for  the  British,  before  them  the  Ger- 
mans retreated  with  much  greater  delibera- 
tion, because  the  new  permanent  line  was 
much  nearer  to  the  old  British  front  than  to 
che  French.  In  places  the  French  had 
twenty-five  miles  to  cover  to  gel  to  the  new 
German  positions,  while   the  major  part  of 


the  old  British  front  was  no  more  than  ten 
miles  from  the  Hindenburg  line.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  April,  however,  the  Brit- 
ish were  practically  up  to  the  new  line,  which 
ran  almost  east  from  the  suburbs  of  Arras 
to  the  Scheldt  south  and  west  of  Cambrai. 
At  this  moment  the  German  retreat  might 
be  said  to  have  been  accomplished,  although 
there  was  still  further  surrender,  entirely  in 
accordance  with  German  plans,  surrender  of 
a  few  more  villages  through  the  following 
days,  and  the  process  is  still  going  on. 

Vimy 

But  on  Easter  Sunday  the  British  sud- 
denly struck  in  their  turn.  The  German 
retreat  had  balked  such  plans  as  they  may 
have  had  of  attacking  on  the  old  Somme 
battlefield,  but  the  German  retreat  had 
straightened  out  the  front  due  east  of  Arras. 
Arras  was  no  longer  a  salient  nor  could  its 
approaches  be  shelled  on  three  sides.  It  was 
now  possible  to  strike  out  for  Arras  and  from 
Arras  northward  the  British  trenches  were 
still  close  up  to  the  German  and  the  prep- 
arations made  for  attack  along  this  front  had 
not  been  spoiled  by  a  German  withdrawal. 

Bear  in  mind,  now,  that  this  front  from 
Arras  to  Lens,  which  is  mainly  covered  by 
the  Vimy  Ridge,  was  the  northern  hinge  of 
the  barn  door.  If  it  broke,  then  the  door 
would  be  cut  off,  even  if,  as  was  the  fact, 
it  was  now  practically  swung  closed.  In 
other  words,  the  British  chose  to  attack  at 
precisely  the  point  where  the  Hindenburg 
line  made  its  northern  junction  with  the  old 
permanent  German  trench  system  dating 
from  September  and  October,   1914. 

North  of  Arras,  from  the  suburbs  of  Lens, 
that  is,  from  the  Souchez  or  Deule  River, 
straight  south  to  the  Scarpe,  which  cuts  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Arras,  this  front  was 
dominated  by  the  Vimy  Ridge,  a  range  of 
hills,  the  culminating  ridge  of  which  is  about 
500  feet  high  and  is  known  as  Hill  145. 
This  ridge  is  the  easternmost  projection  of 
the  highland  that  comes  east  from  the  Chan- 
nel and  breaks  down  into  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  France.  On  the  western  side, 
which  I  saw  last  month  from  Mt.  St.  Eloi, 
it  rises  gradually.  Its  eastern  slope  is  abrupt; 
it  falls  almost  perpendicularly  down  to  the 
plain  which  is  two  hundred  feet  lower.  On 
a  relief  map,  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
showed  me  in  his  headquarters,  it  seemed  al- 
most like  a  precipice  on  this  eastern  slope. 

Behind  this  ridge  were  the  German  gun 
positions.     Along  the  gentle  western   slope 
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were  line  after  line  of  trenches,  which  made 
it  the  strongest  position  from  the  sea  to 
Craonne. 

In  1915  Foch  and  his  French  troops 
fought  for  three  months  to  get  this  ridge 
and  took  it  once,  only  to  lose  it.  Not  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  French  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  this  sanguinary  Battle  of 
Artois  and  just  under  the  hill  of  Mont  St. 
Eloi  you  may  see  a  vast  cemetery,  originally 
French,  but  now  containing  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing British  annex.  If  you  should  stand  upon 
the  Vimy  Ridge  and  look  east  you  would 
see  almost  at  your  feet  the  city  of  Lens,  with 
its  vast  suburbs  built  around  the  entrances 
to  the  many  mines,  for  Lens  is  the  great  coal 
town  of  France.  Looking  southward  you 
would  see  Arras,  which  is  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  western  slope  of  this  hill,  as  it  begins 
to  descend  to  the  Scarpe  valley.  Looking 
straight  over  Lens  you  would  see  Hill  No. 
70,  taken  and  lost  by  the  British  in  the  tragic 
Battle  of  Loos  in  1915,  which  cost  70,000 
casualties. 

Now  if  the  British  could  gain  possession 
of  the  Vimy  Ridge  they  would  dominate 
Lens,  they  would  clear  the  Germans  out  of 
the  suburbs  of  Arras,  and  they  would  de- 
prive them  of  all  good  gun  positions,  for  the 
Germans  would  be  in  the  valley,  in  the  broad 
plain.  But  what  was  of  most  importance, 
they  would  break  the  German  line  just  where 
the  new  Hindenburg  system,  coming  up  from 
the  southeast,  joined  the  old  system.  Bear 
in  mind,  also,  that  in  attacking  here  the 
British  would  have  all  the  advantage  of  long 
months  of  preparation,  an  advantage  lost  to 
the  south  by  reason  of  the  German  retreat. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  conditions  of  the 
Battle  of  Arras,  which  began  on  Easter 
morning  by  a  sudden  increasing  of  that  bom- 
bardment which  for  many  days  had  been 
going  on  all  along  the  whole  of  the  old 
front  from  Arras  right  away  to  Ypres  in 
Belgium.  The  Germans  were  still  holding 
positions  believed  to  be  impregnable,  which 
had  resisted  many  earlier  attacks  and  proven 
the  graveyard  of  the  French  in  the  summer 
of  1915. 

This  battle,  too,  opened  with  what  was 
probably  the  greatest  battle  in  the  air  of  all 
time,  for  the  British,  having  for  some  months 
been  at  a  disadvantage,  by  reason  of  the 
superiority  of  a  new  German  aeroplane, 
brought  out  a  new  machine  of  their  own  and 
used  larger  numbers  of  this  plane  than  they 
had  employed  in  the  old  struggles  at  the 
Somme,  where  they  obtained  complete  mas- 


tery of  the  situation  and  presently  were  able 
to  prevent  all  German  observation  and  thus 
deprive  the  German  gunners  of  all  guidance, 
save  that  obtainable  on  the  ground. 

The  Victory 

The  British  attack  was  on  a  front  of  some 
dozen  miles,  extending  from  the  Souchez  or 
Deule-River  just  west  of  Lens,  where  it 
breaks  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Vimy 
Ridge,  to  the  Cojeul,  a  small  stream  south 
and  east  of  Arras.  The  northern  attack  was 
made  by  the  Canadians,  the  balance  by  the 
other  portions  of  the  Third  British  Armj', 
commanded  by  General  Allenby,  who  made  a 
reputation  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  war. 

The  Canadian  attack  was  successful.  The 
Canadians  pushed  straight  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  Vimy  Ridge  and  in  a  few  hours  were 
over  the  top,  save  at  the  very  northern  end, 
where  Hill  145  held  out.  South  of  the 
Canadians,  in  the  center,  British  troops  broke 
out  along  both  banks  of  the  Scarpe  River  and 
penetrated  all  the  German  lines  of  perma- 
nent works,  reaching  the  village  of  Monchy, 
nearly  six  miles  to  the  eastward,  on  Tuesday. 
Southward  the  advance  was  slower,  the 
troops  being  held  up  by  the  strength  of  the 
new  Hindenburg  line  north  of  Croisilles  and 
of  Henin,  a  small  village  on  the  Cojeul, 
which  was  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the 
attack. 

We  have  here  at  once  an  advance  much 
greater  than  the  first  German  success  at 
Verdun,  greater  than  any  advance  of  the 
Allies  on  the  Western  front.  The  British 
were  fairly  through  all  of  the  old  German 
defenses;  they  were  across  the  Hindenburg 
line,  where  it  joined  the  old  system,  and 
thus,  as  their  official  despatches  said,  astride 
of  it.  Before  them  there  was,  so  far  as  we 
yet  know,  only  one  line,  the  so-called 
Drocourt-Queant  line,  which  the  Germans 
were  just  constructing  behind  their  positions 
against  a  later  emergencj'. 

Such  was  the  situation  on  Tuesday,  when 
the  Germans  first  began  to  react.  They  had 
now  lost  some  12,000  prisoners,  a  number 
W'hich  the  next  few  days'  fighting  would 
bring  up  to  15,000,  and  they  had  lost  100 
guns,  many  of  them  heavy.  This  number 
was  to  be  doubled  within  the  \veek.  Forced 
to  act  promptly  to  avert  disaster,  they  began 
by  an  attempt  to  regain  the  Vimy  Ridge,  of 
which  they  held  the  summit.  Here  the 
Canadian  advance  was  not  over  a  mile. 
Could  the  Vimy  Ridge  be  retaken  the  lines 
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might  be  restored.  At  the  same  moment  they 
struck  south  in  an  effort  to  hold  the  Hin- 
denburg  line  and  clear  it  again. 

But  all  these  attacks  failed  and  by  Thurs- 
day Hill  145  was  in  Canadian  hands  and 
the  British  were  still  astride  the  Hindenburg 
line.  The  British  victory  was  now  become 
absolute,  so  far  as  the  immediate  objective 
was  concerned.  More  than  this,  to  the  north 
the  artillery  of  General  Home,  commanding 
the  Second  British  Army,  was  beginning  to 
open  on  Lens  and  an  attack  from  this  quarter 
was  assured.  Thus  by  Friday  we  have  the 
confession  of  defeat  in  the  German  surrender 
of  the  last  positions  and  the  start  of  a  new 
retreat  from  about  Lens. 

Sunday,  the  seventh  day  of  fighting  and 
the  eighth  since  the  operation  opened  saw  the 
Germans  retreating  to  the  new  Drocourt- 
Queant  line,  drawn  across  the  front  of  the 
victorious  British  and  heard  the  premature 
announcement  of  the  fall  of  Lens.  In  one 
week  the  British  had  gained  more  territor}' 
than  they  won  in  the  six  months  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme.  To  get  a  parallel  in  trench 
war  for  this  victorj^  one  must  turn  to  the 
success  of  the  Germans  at  Gorllce  or  the 
Dunajec,  as  it  is  commonly  named  in  Amer- 
ica. And  this  victory  resulted  in  a  Russian 
retreat  of  more  than  200  miles;  in  fact,  it 
cleared  Galicia  and  lost  Poland  to  the  Rus- 
sians. 

What  the  British  victory  may  mean  is 
clear.  It  may  mean  a  German  retreat  to 
the  last  line,  which  runs  behind  the  Meuse 
from  Verdun  to  the  Belgian  frontier  and 
then  west  through  Hirson  and  Valenciennes. 
It  may  mean  a  disaster  like  the  Russian  dc' 
feat.  But  quite  as  plainly  it  may  mean  only 
a  local  success,  and  before  these  lines  reach 
the  reader  the  Germans  may  be  successfully 
holding  a  new  line  between  La  Bassee  north 
of  Lens  and  Cambrai  south  of  Arras.  And 
even  after  Arras,  this  remains  the  probable 
outcome. 

Yet  we  have  to  reckon  with  a  new  factor. 
British  artillery  and  British  infantry  in  one 
week  have  done  what  was  long  held  impos- 
sible and  no  new  German  position  will  be 
stronger  than  that  at  Vimy.  It  is  doubtful 
if  as  strong  a  position  can  be  found,  for  this 
Avas  a  unique  fortress.  Consequently  it  is 
now  reasonable  to  believe  that  British  guns 
and  infantry  will  be  able  to  repeat  their  re- 
cent feat  whenever  they  are  up  to  the  new 
line.     Perhaps  the  Germans  will  promptly 


restore  the  old  condition  of  stalemate  by  some 
new  resource,  but  for  the  moment,  at  least, 
we  are  looking  at  the  trench  war  from  a  new 
angle  and  must,  temporarily,  at  least  revise 
our  notions  of  stalemate  in  the  West. 

I  have  taken  so  much  space  in  discussing 
Arras  that  I  cannot  go  further  afield  this 
month.  But  it  is  worth  recalling  that  the 
French  are  also  ready  to  strike  and  the  pres- 
ent month  may  see  a  blow  by  them.  Equally 
interesting  must  be  the  problem  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  Hindenburg  offensive  of  this 
defeat  at  Arras.  Will  it  dislocate  his  plans 
by  drawing  off  to  the  imperiled  point  men 
and  guns  which  were  an  essential  part  of  his 
planned  attack?  Will  he  seek  to  relieve 
pressure  about  Arras  by  attacking  elsewhere, 
as  the  Allies  saved  Verdun  by  an  attack  at 
the  Somme?  These  questions  must  be  an- 
swered shortly. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Ger- 
man morale  in  this  last  struggle  was  plainly 
below  the  standard  of  the  past.  Only  at 
Verdun  in  December  had  there  been  any 
such  wholesale  surrendering  of  Germans 
since  the  Battle  of  Champagne  in  1915.  At 
the  least  there  is  just  a  hint  that  the  German 
nerves  are  beginning  to  crack.  Certainly 
this  sign  must  be  noted,  for  any  breakdown 
in  morale  would  have  an  interesting  value 
if  the  Germans  are  compelled  to  resume  their 
retreat,  this  time  under  pressure,  and  go  back 
to  their  last  line  in  France,  which  is  at  the 
frontier. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  there  was  much 
speculation  as  to  which  of  the  two  armies 
would  strike  first,  the  German  or  the  Allied, 
and  the  French  believed  it  would  be  the 
German.  General  Malleterre,  Governor  of 
the  Invalides  and  a  military  writer  of  great 
authority,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Germans  would  attack  the  British.  But  the 
British  have  struck  first  and  the  "contempti- 
ble little  army"  of  1914  has  been  avenged  by 
the  millions  of  the  new  army.  Canada  shares 
with  Britain  the  glory  of  the  achievement, 
but,  since  the  British  in  making  their  army 
have  surmounted  the  difficulties  we  now  face, 
every  American  can  find  cause  for  hope  in 
British  achievement  as  he  must  find  reason 
for  congratulating  a  nation  now  bound  to  us 
by  common  hostility  to  the  German  enemy. 
It  has  taken  more  than  two  years  and  a  half 
for  Britain  to  get  ready,  but  she  has  got 
ready  in  time — a  thing  the  Germans  believed 
impossible. 
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The  Great  French  Offensive 

As  I  read  these  proofs,  the  news  comes  of 
a  French  offensive  which  has  broken  out  be- 
tween Soissons  and  Rheims,  just  one  week  to 
a  daj'  following  the  British  attack  at  Arras. 
We  have  now  the  same  situation  which  ex- 
isted at  the  moment  of  the  great  double 
offensive  of  the  British  and  the  French  at 
Loos  and  Champagne  in  1915.  Then  at  two 
widely  separated  points  the  Allies  sought  to 
pierce  the  German  line.  But  at  that  time 
the  British  were  still  unprepared,  the  French 
lacked  heavy  artillery,  and  the  offensive  was 
primarily  designed  to  save  the  Russians  from 
ultimate  defeat  by  drawing  off  German 
troops.  Only  in  this  last  respect  was  this 
double  attack  successful. 

Recall  the  figure  that  I  used  earlier  in 
the  article  of  the  closing  barn  doors.  One 
door  swung  on  the  Vimy  Ridge  as  a  hinge ; 
the  other  upon  the  Craonne  Plateau.  The 
British  attack  was  directed  at  the  northern 
hinge.  The  French  are  attacking  the  south- 
ern hinge.  If  both  attacks  are  successful  the 
whole  German  centre  between  Soissons  and 
Arras  will  be  m  peril  and  a  great  capture 
of  German  forces  may  result  from  the  con- 
verging in  the  rear  of  these  two  attacks,  one 
between  Arras  and  Lens  and  the  other  be- 
tween Soissons  and  Rheims. 

It  is  worth  recalling,  too,  that  just  east 
of  Craonne  the  Aisne  River  cuts  the  German 


line  and  there  is  a  wide  valley  between  the 
Craonne  Plateau  and  the  Brimont  Hill, 
which  carries  one  of  the  forts  from  which 
the  Germans  have  for  two  years  been  bom- 
barding Rheims.  Could  the  French  pene- 
trate this  gap  they  would  break  the  whole 
German  front  with  the  result  noted  above. 
Westward  from  the  Craonne  is  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  on  the  whole  front,  the 
scene  of  Napoleon's  defeat  by  Bluecher  in 
the  Marne  campaign  of  1814. 

The  French  attack  was  less  immediately 
successful  than  the  British  attack.  Although 
ten  thousand  prisoners  and  many  guns  were 
taken,  the  advance  was  not  over  two  miles 
at  the  maximum  point,  and  only  the  first  line 
of  the  Germans  was  fully  taken,  although 
the  second  line  was  pierced  in  places.  For 
this  attack  the  Germans  were  evidently  wait- 
ing, for  they  responded  immediately  with 
counter-attacks,  which  are  going  forward  as 
this  is  written.  It  is  too  early  to  do  more 
than  point  to  the  fact  that  the  French  attack, 
joining  the  British,  indicates  the  beginning 
of  the  great  offensive  which  in  the  Allies' 
strategy  is  designed  to  be  the  decisive  cam- 
paign of  the  war.  Choosing  their  own  time 
and  their  own  points  of  attack,  having  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  and  with  a  maxi- 
mum chance  of  success,  the  Allies  are 
now  striking  at  the  Germans  and  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  the  great  campaign  of 
1917. 


III.— RUSSIAN  MYSTERIES 


After  more  than  a  month  since  the  Rus- 
sian revolution,  the  situation  in  the  great 
Slav  state  remains  shrouded  in  darkness.  It  is 
still  impossible  to  say  what  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  Russian  revolution  on  Russian  partic- 
ipation in  the  war  will  be.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  possibility  that  the  socialistic  ele- 
ments may  be  able  to  force  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany,  although  all  the  weight  of 
evidence  that  we  have  so  far  points  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  is  clear  that  for  the 
moment  the  Russian  military  strength  has 
been  weakened  by  the  change  in  government 
and  official  statements  coming  out  of  Petro- 
grad  in  the  last  month  have  indicated  a 
recognition  in  the  army  and  in  the  Duma 
that  a  heavy  German  blow  struck  now 
might  have  disastrous  effects. 

We  have  had  an  announcement  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  that  Russia  has  renounced 
her  claim  upon  the  Dardanelles  and  all  claim 


upon  territories  such  as  Galicia  which  were 
earmarked  for  Russian  annexation  earlier  in 
the  war.  How  far  this  is  to  be  accepted  as 
the  opinion  of  those  directing  Russian  policy, 
or  how  far  it  is  a  concession  to  public  senti- 
ment it  is  difficult  to  say.  If  Russia  has  per- 
manently renounced  her  claim  upon  Constan- 
tinople a  momentous  change  has  come  about, 
and  a  great  difficulty  has  been  removed,  for 
otherwise  Constantinople  would  remain  an 
obstacle  to  any  peace  up  to  the  moment  the 
Germans  throw  over  the  Turks.  The  Turks 
on  their  part  are  compelled  to  stand  with  the 
Germans  as  long  as  their  capital  is  a  prize 
of  war. 

A  Turkey  administered  by  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  except  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, who  would  necessarily  be  excluded 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  is  now  a  possible 
outcome  of  the  war.  Russia  would  under 
such  circumstances  be  guaranteed   the  free- 
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dom  of  the  Straits,  with  the  right  of  egress 
and  ingress  for  her  fleets,  denied  since  the 
Treat}'  of  Paris  following  the  Crimean  war, 
but  it  is  far  too  early  to  accept  as  final  such 
statements  as  that  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
There  has  been  practical  quiet  along  the 
Russian  front  since  the  close  of  the  Ruma- 
nian campaign.  It  is  almost  a  year  since 
Brusiloff  broke  out  in  his  great  offensive 
which  carried  the  Russians  back  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  Lemberg  and  once  more  along 
the  crests  of  the  Southern  Carpathians.  The 
deadlock  which  followed  the  Rumanian  de- 
feat has  now  endured  for  more  than  four 
months.     We  have  had  sporadic  attacks  by 


Russians  and  by  Germans  on  the  Riga  front 
and  we  have  had  renewed  suggestions  that 
the  Germans  intended  to  take  up  the  cam- 
paign which  was  broken  off  in  September, 
1915,  and  aim  at  Petrograd.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  campaign  for  Odessa,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  fixed  in  the  German 
mind  last  winter. 

We  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  whether 
Hindenburg  means  to  strike  a  heavy  blow 
at  Russia  or  not.  There  is  the  hint  that  the 
German  blow  has  been  withheld  lest  the 
effect  of  further  German  invasion  should  be 
to  consolidate  all  Russian  opinion  and  set  in 
motion  a  patriotic  war  of  liberation  by  the 
Russians  against  the  German  invader,  but 
no  one  can  exaggerate  the  effect  on  the  war 
of  a  separate  peace  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. I  don't  believe  that  such  a  peace  is 
possible,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  Germans 
are  working  with  this. hope  in  mind  and  with 
the  possibility,  if  they  succeed,  of  releasing 
1,500,000  troops  now  occupied  on  their 
Eastern  frontier  and  also  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  food  supplies  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  We  must  continue  to  reckon  a 
separate  peace  as  among  the  remoter  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation  until  the  Russian  de- 
cision is  made  clearer  than  it  now  is. 

Next  month  I  shall  hope  to  have  time  to 
take  up  in  a  little  detail  the  situation  along 
the  Eastern  front  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to 
the  Danube.  But  at  the  moment  the  Rus- 
sian field  yields  to  the  French  and  will  re- 
main of  minor  importance  until  we  are  able 
to  see  whether  the  British  success  at  Arras 
turns  out  to  be  another  Gorlice  or  merely 
a  great  local  drive  like  that  of  Brusiloff 
last  year  which  was  ultimately  beaten  down 
before  it  had  thrown  the  entire  Eastern  line 
off  its  balance,  as  the  Mackensen  thrust  in 
Galicia  just  two  years  ago  upset  the  balance 
of  the  whole  Russian  line  from  East  Prussia 
to  Rumania. 


THE  PRESENT  AGRICULTURAL 

SITUATION 


BY  CARL  VROOMAN 

(Assistant -Secretary  of  Agriculture) 


THE  agricultural  situation  in  the  United 
States  this  spring  differs  from  all  pre- 
vious situations  in  our  history.  In  view  of 
our  participation  in  the  Great  War,  every 
resource  of  the  nation  is  being  strained  to 
meet  we  know  not  what  shock  and  contin- 
gency. Of  preparedness  on  land  and  sea  we 
have  heard  much ;  of  agricultural  or  food 
preparedness  we  had  heard  little,  and  along 
this  line  we  had  thought  less.  Yet,  at  this 
moment,  an  outstanding  question  is  how, 
agriculturally  speaking,  we  are  going  to 
mobilize  our  latent  possibilities  so  that  they 
may  best  serve,  first,  our  own  needs,  and 
second,  the  needs  of  the  nations  with  which 
we  are  nov\^  aligned. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history'  we  are 
now  thinking,  planning,  and- purposing  agri- 
culturally in  the  terms  of  the  nation.  The 
problems  of  the  individual  farmer,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  agricultural  region,  and  the 
problems  of  the  crop,  have  been  merged  into 
the  whole  country-wide  problem  of  indi- 
vidual, region  and  crop.  A  country-wide 
agricultural  program  is  now  demanded  in 
which  nothing  shall  be  overlooked  and  every- 
thing shall  be  dealt  with  in  its  right  propor- 
tion with  the  common  good  as  the  primary 
consideration. 

Can  the  Department  of  Agriculture  speed 
up  our  production  of  foodstuffs?  Up  to  a 
certain  economic  limit — yes.  But  If  national 
policy  decrees  that  there  should  be  a  big 
increase  in  our  acreage  and  yields  per  acre  of 
food  crops,  then  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
not  the  farmers  as  a  class,  should  and  must 
assume  the  major  part  of  the  risk  involved. 
Moreover,  since  the  policy  of  stimulating 
food  production  evidently  would  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  policy  guaranteeing  the 
farmer  against  loss  due  to  possible  over- 
production, Congress  alone  can  decide  what 
action  shall  be  taken. 

We  know  that  almost  alone  in  a  world 
at  war  and  in  a  world,  moreover,  existing 


on  the  short  rations  of  war,  the  United 
States  has  an  unorganized  food  production, 
a  chaotic  system  of  food  distribution — and 
that  providence  may  call  on  us  to  perform 
agricultural  tasks  of  which  we  have  never 
dreamed. 

NO   REAL   DANGER   OF    HOME   SHORTAGE 

Under  normal  International  conditions  the 
United  States  would  not  need  to  worry  about 
its  mere  production  of  foodstuffs.  In  spite 
of  an  erroneous  and  wide-spread  impression, 
agricultural  production  in  this  country  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  population. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston,  reviewing 
the  food  supply  in  his  last  annual  report, 
showed  that  during  recent  years,  with  the 
exception  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  and 
notwithstanding  the  very  rapid  increase  in 
population,  the  per  capita  production  of  the 
principal  commodities  that  enter  into  the 
diet  has  either  remained  the  same  or  has 
Increased.  The  situation  with  regard  to  the 
two  exceptions  is  not  a  serious  one.  In  1899 
the  per  capita  production  of  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton and  pork  was  248.2  lbs.,  falling  in  1909 
to  213.9.  But  between  1909  and  1915  meat 
production  increased  to  219.6  lbs.  per  cap- 
ita, and  at  this  writing  the  curve  is  still 
going  up. 

Moreover,  as  our  people  from  choice  eat 
much  less  meat  and  more  fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  cereals  than  formerly,  our  meat 
requirements  per  capita  are  noticeably  small- 
er than  formerly.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
exact  statistics  are  not  available  for  the  dairy 
industn^  it  is  safe  to  say  that  while  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  a  tremendous  develop- 
ment, there  is  no  cause  for  fearing  a  shortage 
here.  "With  all  the  agencies  now  available 
for  improving  agriculture,"  concluded  Mr. 
Houston,  "there  Is  ground  for  optimism  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  nation  not  only  to  supply 
itself  with  food,  but  increasingly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world." 
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In  recent  years  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  taken  the  position  that  it  should 
not  encourage  the  farmer  to  produce  indis- 
criminately without  regard  to  cost,  markets, 
etc.  For  the  last  four  years,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  trained  economist  the  De- 
partment has  emphasized  the  need  for  pro- 
duction which  shall  bring  returns  that  are 
for  the  best  interests  both  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  farmer,  the  total  size  of  the  crop 
being  a  secondary  consideration.  The  idea 
has  been  that  the  question  of  sheer,  national 
quantity  would  take  care  of  itself  provided 
farming  were  encouraged  to  be  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  profitable, 

HELPING  FARMERS  TO  PRODUCE  WISELY 

How,  therefore,  to  bring  the  vast  accumu- 
lated stores  of  agricultural  and  scientific  in- 
formation to  the  farmer,  how  to  teach  him 
to  apply  this  information,  how  to  stimulate 
cooperative  eflforts  on  the  part  of  the  farm- 
ers, how  to  distribute  the  products  of  the 
land  by  the  quickest  and  cheapest  routes  and 
with  the  least  exploitation  by  illegitimate 
middlemen  along  the  line — these  have  been 
some  of  the  principal  problems  upon  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  working. 
Work  on  these  problems  has  prepared  the 
way  for  work  on  other  movements  and 
measures  which  promise,  in  this  critical  hour, 
to  give  new  impetus  to  the  whole  course  of 
American  agriculture. 

CAN    WE    MEET   THE    DEMAND    FOR    WHEAT? 

Of  the  precise  items  of  our  scheme  of  agri- 
cultural preparedness  or  mobilization,  we 
cannot,  at  this  writing,  be  certain.  For  ex- 
ample, no  one  knows  what  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  United  States  will  be  this  year.  Last 
year's  crop  was  slightly  below  normal,  and 
our  exports  are  two  to  three  times  normal. 
The  acreages  planted  in  winter  wheat  are 
slightly  greater  than  in  1916,  but  part  of  it 
has  been  winter-killed,  and  whether  the  sea- 
son will  cause  a  large,  medium,  or  small 
yield  per  acre  no  one  knows.  International 
reports  indicate  a  shortage  in  wheat  in  prac- 
tically every  wheat-growing  countr}''.  Late 
in  March,  Argentina,  following  the  steps  of 
all  of  the  belligerents  and  most  of  the  neu- 
trals, prohibited  the  export  of  wheat.  So 
far  we  always  have  had  an  excess  for  export 
and  expect  to  produce  this  year  more  than  we 
need.  But  will  our  excess  be  equal  to  the 
demands  of  our  allies?  As  yet  no  man 
knows. 


VEGETABLES  VS.  MEATS 

Take  meat.  In  the  war  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  called  upon  to  supply  meats  to  our 
allies,  along  with  wheat  and  many  manu- 
factured foods.  We  produce  no  excess  of 
meats.  Moreover,  j'ou  cannot  grow  beef 
cattle  in  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

But  by  planting  now  such  legumes  as  soy 
beans,  cowpeas,  and  peanuts,  the  meat  supply 
can  be  supplemented  materially  this  summer. 
The  public  does  not  yet  realize  that  these 
vegetables  are  so  rich  in  protein  and  nourish- 
ing fats  that  they  open  up  food  resources 
which  it  would  be  criminal  to  neglect.  With 
the  price  of  the  common  navy  bean  tending 
skyward,  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  even 
better  substitutes  for  meat  should  have  a  very 
healthy  economic  effect.  The  supplanting  of 
meat  to  any  considerable  extent  means  an 
innovation  in  the  American  table,  but  I  can 
not  believe  that  we  are  so  conservative  a 
people  as  to  be  unwilling  or  unable  speedily 
to  make  so  simple  a  shift  in  case  of  national 
necessity.  Then,  again,  what  about  sugar? 
There  are  rumors  that  the  Cuban  crop 
of  cane  is  below  normal,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  our  beet  sugar  industry  has  by 
no  means  reached  the  point  at  which  we  can 
make  it  our  sole  reliance.  If  we  had  the 
seed  we  could  provide  plenty  of  sugar  from 
sugar  beets,  but  unfortunately  we  lack  the 
seed.  The  belligerents  lack  sugar,  and  some 
of  the  neutrals  are  eating  less  sugar  than 
usual.  What  shall  be  our  plan  here?*  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  supply  our  needs  in 
a  less  palatable  form  from  sorghum  or  from 
glucose,  which,  contran,'^  to  popular  impres- 
sion, is  an  excellent  sweet. 

I  ask  these  questions  not  in  order  to 
answer  them,  but  in  order  to  put  them  before 
the  reader  well  ahead  of  the  time  when  they 
will  become  more  acute,  in  the  hope  that 
some  few  in  the  vast  and  intricate  array  of 
problems  of  agricultural  preparedness  may 
become  widely  understood  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  NATION 

Let  me  mention  a  few  specific  things  which 
must  be  done,  things  which  it  would  be  well 
to  do  for  peace  as  well  as  war: 

Farming  must  be  educated,  efficient,  sci- 
entific farming.  There  was  never  a  greater 
need  for  scientific,  business-like  farmers  than 
there  is  to-day,  and  never  were  better  facil- 
ities for  learning  how  to  farm  efficiently 
within  the  reach  of  everj'  farmer  than  there 
are  to-dav. 


THE  PRESENT  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 
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Cooperation  must  be  the  watch-word — 
cooperation  between  farmer  and  farmer  and 
between  consumer  and  farmer,  for  by  no 
other  means  will  the  waste  of  distribution  be 
eliminated. 

Our  unused  resources  in  the  shape  of  back- 
yards suitable  for  vegetable  gardens  mu'st  be 
utilized.  Fortunatelj'  an  early  and  appar- 
ently successful  campaign  to  this  end  was 
launched  this  spring.  It  should  be  followed 
up  this  summer  by  home  canning  of  the 
superfluous   vegetables   for   winter   use. 

There  must  be  economy  in  consumption. 
An  annual  food  waste  of  $700,000,000  in 
American  homes  is  estimated  by  our  experts. 
We  do  not  cook,  manage,  or  eat  frugally. 

The  American  dietary  needs  revision  up- 
ward. Wheat  meal  ground  in  a  hand  grist 
mill  in  the  kitchen  is  as  good  as  most  patent 
breakfast  foods  and  much  cheaper.  Corn 
meal,  provided  fresh  vegetables  are  eaten,  is 
a  good  and  cheap  substitute  for  potatoes. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pub- 
lished a  mass  of  information  on  the  question 
of  available  economical  food  substitutes. 


Many  farmers  nowadays  think  it  below 
their  dignity  to  keep  a  kitchen  garden.  But 
side  issues  like  a  garden,  a  few  chickens, 
milch  cows,  a  few  pigs,  a  few  ewes,  and  a 
few  colonies  of  bees — things  that  turn  waste 
material  and  odds  and  ends  of  time  into 
money,  often  make  up  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  in  the  operation  of  a  farm. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  im- 
possible to  specify  further.  In  the  final 
anah'sis,  food  or  agricultural  preparedness  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  is  not  comparable 
with  military  preparedness,  because  the  eat- 
ing of  the  nation  must  be  done  in  a  million 
ways  and  in  millions  of  different  places.  If 
the  American  man  or  woman  who  sits  down 
to  a  meal  would  make  an  effort  to  understand 
the  processes  by  which  the  food  has  been  pre- 
pared, bought,  shipped,  and  grown  or  raised, 
then  I  think  we  would  begin  to  have  a  new 
vision  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  There 
would  be  an  opportunity  that  the  problems  of 
agriculture — u^hich,  after  all,  are  the  prob- 
lems of  feeding  a  people — would  be  solved 
with  intelligence  and  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


AN  APOSTLE  OF   FARM  PROGRESS 

MR.  VROOMAN,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Galloway  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  1914,  is  a  radical  economist  who 
was  born  in  Missouri  and  has  been  identified 
with  education,  politics,  and  social  reform  in 
Kansas  and  Illinois.  He  studied  in  Wash- 
burn College,  Kansas,  then  at  Harvard,  and 
then  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  spent 
a  number  of  years  abroad,  and  a  few  years 
ago  settled  down  as  scientific  farmer  on  a 
tremendous  scale  in  the  corn  belt  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa.  He  is  youthful,  courageous,  opti- 
mistic; also  from  college  days  till  now  a  star 
orator  and  debater.  He  has  written  books  on 
trusts  and  railroads,  and  inclines  towards 
public  ownership.  Last  month  he  was  tour- 
ing the  South  in  a  whirlwind  campaign  of 
missionary  work  on  behalf  of  the  growth  of 
food  crops,  in  addition  to  cotton,  on  South- 
ern lands.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical.  He  understands  farm- 
ing and  the  food  situation,  and  makes  an  ad- 
mirable assistant  to  our  clear-headed  and  wise 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  foregoing  ar- 
uoN.  CARL  s.  VROOMAN  ticle.    Written    by    Mr.    Vrooman    for    our 

(Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  author  of  the  article        ReVIEW   readers,   is  a  SOUnd  Statement  of  the 
on    "The  Present  Agricultural    Situation.")  general  farm  situation. 
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OUR  ARMIES  OF  FOOD  SUPPLY 

How  THE  Natiox  Is  Prepared  for  the  Mobilization  of  Its  Food 

Prodlxixg  and  Distributing  Forces 

BY  HUGH  J.  HUGHES 

(Editor  Farm,  Stork  and  Home,  Minneapolis,  JMinn.) 


AMERICA  at  war  calls  for  a  very  differ- 
ent forecast  of  the  agricultural  future 
from  that  which  was  made  by  the  writer  in 
the  Rev'IEW  of  Reviews  last  November,  or 
that  Avas  at  first  contemplated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  present  article. 

The  entry  of  America  into  the  war  does 
not  alter  the  present  food  problem  of  the 
world,  but  it  puts  its  immediate  solution 
upon  a  different  basis.  The  world  shortages 
of  food  that  exist  have  been  known  for  a 
long  time.  These  shortages  are  not  merely 
of  present  and  prospective  crops,  but  of  the 
men,  the  machinery,  the  horsepower,  the  live- 
stock, and  soil  fertility  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  increase  production.  The  plain 
fact  of  the  case  is  that  we  are  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  flour-bin,  and  the  meat-barrel 
is  practically  empty.  Argentina  has  placed 
an  embargo  upon  foodstuffs.  The  excess 
production  of  Russia  is  rotting  in  the  bins. 
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America's  reserves  are  low  and  there  is  no 
immediate  promise  from  any  quarter  of  an 
increased  yield  of  the  bread  grains  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  world  and 
fill  up  the  reserves  during  the  year  to  come. 
A  similar  situation  faces  us  with  regard  to 
the  meat  supply.  The  live-stock  of  Central 
Europe  is  being  sacrificed.  How  great  this 
sacrifice  is  may  be  inferred  from  the  reports 
reaching  America  that  Danish  farmers  are 
selling  their  milch  cows  for  from  $500  to 
$600  per  head  for  export  to  Germany.  The 
army  ration  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the 
live-stock  resources  of  all  the  powers  at 
war,  and  the  civilian  populations  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  are  undergoing  a  serious 
curtailment  in  their  meat  ration. 

IS     AMERICA     AGRICULTURALLY     PREPARED? 

All  this  means  that  America  at  war  must 
face  the  supreme  duty  of  finding  food   for 
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its  allies  in  addition  to  feeding  itself.  Can 
America  do  this?  Is  it  prepared  agricul- 
turally to  stand  the  stress  of  a  two-  or  three- 
years'  gruelling  agricultural,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, campaign? 

There  are  certain  fundamental  things  to 
remember:  The  first  of  these  is  that  all 
agriculture  is  not  productive  in  the  truest 
sense.  In  fact,  very  much  of  it  is  non-pro- 
ductive in  so  far  as  the  vital  forces  of  the 
nation  are  concerned.  Cotton  we  must  have, 
and  wool;  flax,  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes, 
barley  and  oats,  corn  and  hay.  We  must 
provide  an  increased  meat  supply.  Our 
dairy  products,  especially  in  the  form  of 
condensed  milk,  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
in  demand. 

The  question  of  adequate  crop  and  live- 
stock production  and  of  a  sufficient  labor 
supply  to  handle  this  agriculture  is,  therefore, 
simpler  than  at  first  appears.  Many  side 
lines  of  farming,  while  important  in  them- 
selves, are  not  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  If  there  is  sufficient  land,  sufficient 
equipment,  and  sufficient  labor  to  take  care 
of  the  lines  of  farming  mentioned,  the  nation 
will  not  lack  for  food  and  the  army  will 
lack  neither  food  nor  clothing. 


KEEP    THE    FARMER   ON    THE    FARM 


For  I  take  it,  as  do  most  agriculturists 
who  have  given  thought  to  this  problem, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  summer's  vacation  w'ar. 
Rather  we  must  assume  that  we  are  preparing 
for  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  one  that  may 
extend  over  two  or  possibly  three  winters 
before  a  final  settlement  is  reached.  To 
go  on  any  other  assumption  would  be  to 
disregard  the  experience  of  the  past  j^ears, 
and  to  lay  ourselves  wide  open  to  the  charge 
of  industrial  inefficiency  and  lack  of  ordinary 
horse  sense. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  lessons  of  the 
war  to  date  are  worth  remembering.  Eng- 
land and  France  have  both  found  out  that 
it  was  a  grave  mistake  to  take  away  from 
agriculture  the  men  employed  on  the  farms. 
These  men  are  skilled  artisans.  They  are 
more  highly  skilled  than  the  average  ma- 
chinist. Their  skill  results  in  a  higher  eco- 
nomic production,  man  for  man.  Director 
Thomas  Cooper,  of  the  North  Dakota  Ex- 
periment Station,  figures  that  the  North- 
western farmer  by  his  annual  labor  feeds 
the  equivalent  of  100  men,  women,  and 
children  per  year.  To  withdraw  from  agri- 
culture such  skilled  workmen  is  to  take  away 


from  us  and  from  our  most  vital  industry 
men  w'hom  we  cannot  spare  and  cannot  re- 
place. 

LESSONS  FROM  FRANCE,   ENGLAND,  AND 
GERMANY 

This  lesson  France  and  England  have 
learned,  and  the  earlier  mistakes  are  now 
being  corrected.  English  farms  have  been 
placed  under  governmental  control.  The 
wages  of  the  laborer  have  been  fixed  at 
a  minimum  of  twenty-five  shillings  per  week, 
and  a  sliding  scale  of  minimum  prices  for 
the  essential  foodstuffs  has  been  guaran- 
teed the  farmer.  So  clearly  is  the  military 
character  of  the  agricultural  work  in  Eng- 
land now  understood  that  factories  making 
farm  machinery  are  now  classed  as  munition 
plants. 

Germany  teaches  us  something  further 
about  the  need  of  agricultural  organization. 
With  characteristic  reliance  upon  the  army, 
Germany  provided  a  food  dictatorship,  but 
the  something  that  slipped  was  the  apparently 
minor  item  of  taking  copper  sulphate  and 
using  it  in  the  making  of  percussion  caps, 
instead  of  for  the  purpose  of  spraying  the 
potato  crop  against  blight.  Result,  a  sheer 
drop  of  1,000,000,000  bushels  from  the 
1, 800,000 ,000-bushel  crop  of  1915,  to  the 
less  than  800,000,000-bushel  crop  of  1916. 
Of  course,  lack  of  chemical  fertilizers  and 
of  sufficient  team  and  man  power  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this,  but  the  essential  fact 
remains  that  an  agriculturist  in  charge  of 
the  crop  situation  would  not  have  opened 
the  gates  wide  to  crop  disaster  by  preferring 
percussion  caps  to  crop-disease  prevention 
when  starvation  threatened. 

ORGANIZATION  IMPERATIVE 

With  these  and  other  examples  of  similar 
import  before  us,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  Ameri- 
can agriculture  must  play  a  large  and  perhaps 
decisive  part  in  the  war.  We  have,  fortu- 
nateh%  a  vastly  greater  and  more  efficient 
skeleton  organization  than  iht  average  citizen 
realizes.  There  are,  scattered  through  the 
most  important  agricultural  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  cotton, 
live-stock,  and  wheat  areas,  more  than  1000 
county  agricultural  agents.  For  some  years 
these  men  have  been  busy  helping  the  farmers 
to  improve  their  live-stock  and  grain  ship- 
ping, to  lay  out  productive  and  paying  crop 
rotations  on  the  farms.  They  have  fostered 
a  community  spirit  until  in  the  one  State 
of  Minnesota  alone  there  are  nearly   1000 
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farmers'  clubs,  having  a  membership  of 
100,000  farm  families,  working  in  genuine 
harmon}-  for  one  common  purpose,  and  what 
is  true  of  Minnesota  is  true  in  a  degree 
wherever  the  count}'  agent  has  gone.  It  is 
especially  true  in  North  Dakota,  in  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Iowa,  Missouri,  the  cotton  States,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  corn  and  live-stock  belt. 
These  men  are  in  a  position  to  know,  and 
they  do  know,  the  resources  of  their  coun- 
ties. They  know  the  agricultural  leaders. 
They  are  in  touch  with  the  great  mo\ements 
of  farmers'  organizations,  and  they  are  a 
force  that  is  certain  to  make  itself  felt  as 
the  months  go  by. 

AND  COOPERATION   WITH    WASHINGTON 

Were  the  county  agents  without  further 
organization  they  could  accomplish  much  in 
the  present  crisis,  but  the  organization  that 
was  made  and  perfected  for  peace  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  war.  Ii 
each  State,  knitting  these  agents  together  in 
one  body,  is  the  State  leader,  responsible 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  other  words, 
given  the  proper  authorization,  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington  could  issue  orders  that 
Mould  travel  down  already  established  lines 
and  reach  practically  any  and  every  farmer 
desired  within  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  true  that  we  already  have  only  the 
skeleton  of  the  needed  organization,  just  as 
we  have  only  the  skeleton  of  the  needed 
military  organization,  but  in  addition  to  these 
county  leaders  there  are,  among  agricultural- 
extension  workers,  high-school  and  college 
teachers  of  agriculture,  graduates  of  agricul- 
tural schools,  practical  business  men,  and 
farmers,  trained  and  experienced  in  dealing 
with  men,  as  large  a  body  of  men  as  may  be 
necessary,  fitted  by  education  and  experience, 
and  proved  ability  for  leadership,  ready  to 
step  in  and  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Counties  now  without  leaders  can 
easily  be  supplied,  and  already,  even  before 
war  was  declaced,  the  preliminary  steps  for 
such  nation-wide  agricultural  organization 
were  being  taken. 

FARMS    ARE    ALSO    "MUNITION"    FACTORIES! 

It  seems  clear  what  the  character  of  this 
agricultural  service  must  be.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  agriculture  efficient  we  must 
make  the  men  serving  in  agriculture  under- 
stand that  they  are  doing  quite  as  much  for 
their  country  as  though  they  were  training 
for  the  battlefield.    We  need  to  remove  from 


this  service  any  taint  of  cowardice,  or  charge 
of  slackerism,  by  enlisting  these  men  from 
the  top  down  in  the  agricultural  service,  just 
as  we  enlist  other  men  in  the  military  service. 
The  farm  should  be  turned  over  to  the  fed- 
eral authorities,  just  as  the  factory  is  turned 
over,  and  the  farmer  should  be  given  the 
same  rating  in  the  scheme  of  preparedness 
that  is  given  to  the  factory  manager.  The 
agricultural  forces  of  the  county,  taken  as 
the  unit,  need  to  be  enlisted  and  mobilized 
and  put  to  work  under  direction,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  waste  either  in  production 
or  in  labor. 

The  crop  acreage  of  1917  is  already  prac- 
tically fixed.  There  can  be  few  increases, 
and  seasonal  conditions  may  make  consider- 
able reductions.  Our  first  test  of  strength 
and  efficiency  is  going  to  come  with  the  har- 
vest. Ordinarily  the  farmers  in  the  grain 
and  live-stock  belt  are  short  of  men,  possibly 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
hired  labor.  Such  States  as  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa, annually  import  tens  of  thousands  of 
outside  laborers  to  help  gather  the  harvest. 
This  year  this  outside  labor  will  be  scarcer 
than  ever,  if  at  all  obtainable.  The  mobili- 
zation of  our  farm  forces  must  be  carried 
forward  with  such  rapidity  that  by  the  time 
harvest  comes  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  its 
gathering  witliout  danger  of  serious  loss. 
The  proportion  of  men  to  crop  must  be  bal- 
anced up  by  a  system  of  redistribution  of 
labor,  using  for  that  purpose  farmhands  not 
needed  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

With  the  crop  of  1917  taken  care  of,  in 
so  far  as  production  and  harvesting  are  con- 
cerned, plans  for  1918  \vill  be  well  under 
way  and  the  critical  period  of  our  agricul- 
tural mobilization  will  have  been  passed. 

IMPORTANCE     OF     EFFICIENT     DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM 

But  production  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
Russia  is  producing,  but  her  distributory 
system  allows  grain  to  rot  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces while  the  people  die  of  hunger  in  Petro- 
grad.  Our  system  is  better  than  this,  though 
far  from  perfect,  but  again  we  have  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  Marketing  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  another  skeleton 
army  that  can  carry  the  food  produced  by 
the  soil  wherever  it  may  be  needed.  Just  as 
the  county  agents  stand  ready  through  the 
farming  districts  to  take  up  the  burden,  so 
local  representatives  of  this  bureau  are  scat- 
tered   through    all    the    larger   cities   of    the 
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United  States,  making  it  their  business  to 
find  out  the  essential  food  needs  of  the  civic 
populations.  Just  as  the  county  agents  are 
coupled  up  with  the  central  authority  in  the 
department,  so  these]  local  representatives 
are  in  touch  with  the  leaders  at  Washing- 
ton, and  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  system 
effective  is  authority  from  Congress  to  go 
ahead. 

The  vast  network  of  blind-alley  shipping 
and  trading  can  be  brushed  aside.  Municipal 
markets  can  be  established,  and  the  system 
of  food  distribution  can  be  made  just  as 
effective  as  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  any 
fear  of  actual  want,  and  by  means  of  an  or- 
ganization quite  similar  to  that  suggested 
as  necessary  on  the  farm.  Into  this  organi- 
zation would  naturally  come  the  retailer  of 
provisions,  the  cold-storage  man,  the  packers, 
the  refrigerator  service — all  the  machinery 
used  in  the  present  day,  but  directed  by  the 
central  authority  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
out  the  wastes  of  distribution. 

INCREASE    THE    WOOL    SUPPLY.' 

We  shall  need  to  take  especial  care  of 
certain  phases  of  all  this  great  work  of  or- 
ganization. For  instance,  the  wool  supply 
is  insufficient,  but  by  holding  our  lamb  crop 
of  1917  (we  do  not  need  the  mutton)  we 
could  increase  by  from  50  to  70  per  cent, 
the  wool-clip  in  1918,  and  this,  if  the  war 
goes  beyond  the  present  winter,  becomes  a 
matter  of  tremendous,  perhaps  of  vital,  im- 
portance in  the  successful  equipping  of  our 
armies  for  ultimate  success. 


Likewise  we  shall  need  to  take  the  best  of 
care  of  the  cotton  crop,  protect  our  flax  from 
wilt,  and  our  potatoes  from  blight;  pay  un- 
usual attention  to  the  holding  in  check  of 
live-stock  diseases,  such  as  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  hog  cholera;  increase  the  cut  of 
upland  prairie  and  timothy  hay  needed  by 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  and,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  further  increase  the  pork  supply 
by  the  growing  of  fall  litters  of  pigs,  and 
m  all  these  and  in  other  ways  safeguarding 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  food  supply  of  the 
nation.  Annual  wastes  of  foodstuffs  aggre- 
gating more  than  $700,000,000  are  now 
known  to  exist.  Much  of  this  waste  is  un- 
necessary, and  the  proposed  system  of  agricul- 
tural mobilization  will  largely  reduce  its 
aggregate. 

PROPER    PRECAUTIONS    WILL    INSURE 
PLENTY 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  America's 
agricultural  leadership  is  not  an  autocracy, 
but  rather  a  democracy  of  many  thousands 
of  men  skilled  in  all  phases  of  production 
and  distribution.  We  already  have  the  skele- 
ton organization.  Given  the  authority,  pro- 
duction and  distribution  can  be  placed  upon 
a  plane  of  efficiency  that  will  astonish  the 
world.  And  this  should  be  done  absolutely 
on  a  cost-of-production  plus  a  fair-profit 
basis.  This  means  price  regulation  on  some 
lines  of  production,  also  price  guarantees ; 
but  if  we  are  to  wage  successful  economic 
warfare,  we  must  not  only  use  the  tools 
ready  to  our  hands,  but  we  must  gather  up 
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PLAN  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MOBILIZATION 


A,  State  leaders  of  county  agent  work 

B,  County  agents   (1000  in  the  United  States) 

C,  Organized  farmers,  societies,   clubs,  shipping,  and   co- 

operative associations 
^I,  Local  agents  of  the  bureau  in  all  larger  towns. 


N,   Mills,    packing   plants,    cold   storage   and    refrigerator 

car  service,  wholesalers 
O,   Present  retail   system  of  distribution 
P,    Municipal    markets    where    existing    agencies    fail    to 

meet  the  demand 
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the   experience    of    those    nations   who   have 
already  grappled  with  the  food  situation. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  able  to  meet 
the  food  demands  thrust  upon  them  by  the 
uar.     The   food   supply  of   the   nation  will 


not  fail.  If  we  are  wise  and  act  quickly 
and  prudently  there  will  be  neither  lack  for 
ourselves  and  our  allies,  nor  waste  in  dis- 
tribution, nor  undue  margins  of  cost  between 
producer  and  consumer. 


AMERICA'S  GREAT  WAR  LOAN 

BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE 


TRY  and  visualize  seven  billions  of  dol- 
lars. It  may  be  easier  to  express  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  government  borrow- 
ing for  war  purposes  as  seven  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.  Or  to  write  it  so — 
$7,000,000,000.  The  other  day  I  went  down 
into  the  vaults  of  the  New  York  Sub-Treas- 
ury where  the  largest  single  gold  holdings  in 
the  world  are  located.  Gold  is  piled  up  like 
cord-wood  in  long  corridors,  one  bar  atop 
another,  each  weighing  thirty  pounds  and 
worth  $8000.  If  this  most  precious  of  metals 
were  to  be  placed  end  to  end  the  bars  in  this 
one  treasury  would  extend  seven  miles.  But 
they  would  only  represent  half  a  billion 
($500,000,000).  The  sum  of  the  loan  might 
be  translated  into  a  golden  pathway  a  foot 
and  a  half  wide  and  about  thirtj'-five  miles 
long.  The  American  bill  of  largest  denom- 
ination is  $10,000.  It  would  require  700,000 
of  these  to  cover  the  loan,  bales  upon  bales 
of  them.  If  an  expert  counter  counted  three 
one-dollar  bills  each  second  it  would  take 
him — the  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
is  calling  for  the  copy,  so  I  shall  have  to 
leave  this  calculation  for  the  reader  to  make 
at  his  leisure. 

TWICE  THE   COST   OF  THE   CIVIL   WAR 

There  are  a  few  simple  comparisons,  how- 
ever, which  help  to  give  proportions  and 
perspective  to  a  $7,000,000,000  requirement 
by  the  Government.  In  the  first  place,  it 
contrasts  with  the  present  debt  of  the  United 
States  of  not  quite  $1,000,000,000.  It  is 
over  twice  the  cost  of  the  four  years  of  Civil 
War.  It  is  fourteen  times  as  much  money 
as  Great  Britain  raised  when  she  made  her 
initial  call  for  funds  in  August,  1914,  and 
40  per  cent,  more  than  she  spent  for  herself 
and  her  Allies  in  the  first  year  of  the  strug- 
gle. On  the  other  hand,  the  loan  is  only 
one-seventh  the  annual  income  of  the  United 
States  and  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  our 
national  wealth.     If  it  had  to  be  redeemed 


from  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  in 
1916  there  would  still  be  a  credit  balance  of 
one  billion  dollars.  Finally,  it  is  within 
about  10  per  cent,  of  what  we  have  saved 
from  this  trade  (the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports)  in  the  thirty-three  months  since  war 
was  declared. 

A    STRICTLY    BUSINESS    TRANSACTION 

The  United  States  is  always  making 
records.  The  lower  house  of  its  Congress 
passed  this  record-breaking  loan  in  the  record 
time  of  one  day  with  no  dissenting  vote. 
The  Senate  rushed  it  along  at  almost  equal 
pace.  In  just  a  little  over  two  weeks  after 
war  had  been  declared  a  bill  which  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  "to  bor- 
row on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  meet  expenditures  for  the  national 
security  and  defense,  and  to  e.xtend  credits 
to  foreign  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" was  among  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Such  debate  as  followed  the  presentation  of 
the  bill  had  to  do  with  minor  details  of  the 
measure. 

It  was  clearly  recognized  in  Washington 
that  while  the  United  States  had  already 
purchased  over  $2,000,000,000  of  foreign 
loans  since  1915  and  had  taken  back  an 
equivalent  sum  in  its  own  securities  (Amer- 
ican railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  and  those 
of  public  utilities  and  industrial  companies) 
there  was  an  urgent  need  to  supply  more 
money  and  that  possibly  the  fate  of  Russia 
might  depend  on  whether  she  received  credit 
at  once  or  was  promised  credit  later  in  the 
spring.  There  were  some  who  thought  three 
billions  ought  to  be  given  outright,  but  there 
was  no  demand  for  a  gift.  The  preferable 
method  from  both  standpoint  of  borrower 
and  lender  was  to  take  in  exchange  the  obli- 
gations of  the  foreign  governments,  dollar 
for  dollar,  interest  rates  and  interest  dates 
agreeing,  and  to  make  it  a  business  trans- 
action.    As  to  whether  the  loan  will  be  re- 
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paid  no  one  seems  to  be  worrying  overmuch. 
Of  the  total  amount  voted  ($7,000,000,- 
000)  the  division  is  to  be  into  the  following 
parts:  $3,000,000,000  for  our  Allies, 
$2,000,000,000  for  our  own  immediate  re- 
quirements, and  $2,000,000,000  to  be  repaid 
from  the  taxes  gathered  from  the  new  reve- 
nue bill  which  is  to  be  a  companion  to  the 
war  loan  measure.  The  borrowing,  there- 
fore, divides  itself  into  two  sections,  that 
for  the  long  term  loan  of  $5,000,000,000  to 
which  the  public  will  subscribe  and  that  for 
the  $2,000,000,000  of  so-called  "certificates 
of  indebtedness"  which  will  be  most  attrac- 
tive to  banks  and  other  institutions  and  to 
individuals  of  large  means  and  probably  to 
corporations  with  a  present  excessive  cash 
reserve. 

AMERICAN    INVESTORS    NOT   ACCUSTOMED   TO 
GOVERNMENT    BONDS 

Patriotism  takes  up  the  investment  slack 
of  a  low  interest-bearing  government  bond. 
On  occasions  the  American  people  have  risen 
splendidly  to  the  opportunity  of  subscribing 
for  loans  to  carry  on  justifiable  wars.  They 
took  $515,000,000  6  per  cent,  bonds  in  1862 
and  $830,000,000  more,  at  par  in  currency, 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  Civil  War  and 
just  after  peace  was  declared  in  the  summer 
of  1865,  and  in  1898  bought  about  $200,- 
000,000  3  per  cents,  at  par  and  would  have 
taken  $1,500,000,000  if  they  had  been  of- 
fered. 

Ordinarily,  however,  the  American  citi- 
zen is  not  a  government  bond  investor.  He 
has  never  been  trained  to  such  investments. 
The  primary  reason  is  that  the  rate  of  return 
is  too  small.  Two  per  cent,  bonds  at  a  pre- 
mium do  not  attract  the  individual  who  can 
obtain  all  the  security  he  requires  on  bonds 
or  mortgages  yielding  twice  or  three  times 
this  amount.  Of  the  existing  government 
debt  less  than  20  per  cent,  is  held  by  the 
public,  including  individuals,  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, and  insurance  companies,  and 
over  80  per  cent,  is  in  the  hands  of  national 
and  State  banks  and  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  the  advantage  being  that 
such  holdings  secure  national  bank  circula- 
tion or  are  employed  as  pledge  for  govern- 
ment deposits.  The  largest  proportion  of  the 
outstanding  debt  in  public  hands  is  of  the  4's 
of  1925,  of  which  $90,000,000  of  the  total 
of  $118,000,000  is  so  held,  and  the  3's  of 
1918,  of  which  about  $45,000,000  of  the 
remaining  $64,000,000  bonds  are  publicly 
owned. 


WHY  THE   LOAN    SHOULD   SUCCEED 

Another  great  occasion  has  arrived  when 
the  investor  must  "do  his  bit"  and  give  up  a 
part  of  his  income  for  the  common  cause  of 
democracy.  Potentially  a  $7,000,000,000 
loan  by  the  United  States  is  a  success  from 
the  start.  The  national  wealth  is  computed 
at  $200,000,000,000  and  the  national  income 
at  $50,000,000,000.  There  are  on  deposit 
in  the  various  groups  of  banks  something 
like  $30,000,000,000.  In  savings  banks 
drawing  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  interest  and  in 
national  and  State  banks  and  trust  companies 
on  demand  at  2  to  3  per  cent,  interest  there 
is  sufficient  to  cover  the  loan  and  leave  a 
margin  of  over  $2,000,000,000.  Obviously 
this  full  amount  could  not  be  disturbed  with- 
out a  serious  derangement  of  our  banking 
system.  To  meet  the  call  of  their  depositors 
savings  banks  would  have  to  sell  their  secur- 
ities and  the  momentum  of  this  liquidation 
would  bring  on  panic.  It  was  in  order  to 
check  this  withdrawal  to  some  extent  that 
the  interest  rate  on  the  new  loan  was  made 
3y^  instead  of  4  per  cent.  A  big  task,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  accomplished  without  dislo- 
cation at  some  point  or  other,  and  we  may 
expect  withdrawals,  though  gradual  and  in 
small  proportion  to  total  savings-bank  re- 
sources. The  Eastern,  Middle  Western, 
and  New  England  States  have  more  than 
enough  of  savings  and  time  deposits  to 
make  the  government  loan  a  success  if  all 
of  their  deposits  should  be  applied  to  this 
one  purpose. 

EVERYBODY  CAN    HAVE  A   PART  IN   IT 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  banks  subscribe 
too  freely  to  the  long-term  loan.  This  is 
the  way  inflation  is  bred.  As  much  of  the 
$5,000,000,000  portion  as  can  be  placed  with 
the  public  ought  to  go  to  it  for  two  reasons. 
First,  subscription  to  a  national  loan  inten- 
sifies interest  in  government  and  ought  to 
bring  a  reaction  in  better  legislation,  and, 
second,  it  means  sacrifice  and  economy,  which 
are  much  required  at  this  time.  President 
Wilson,  in  his  remarkable  appeal  to  the 
American  people  on  April  16,  said:  "This 
is  the  time  for  America  to  correct  her  un- 
pardonable fault  of  wastefulness  and  extrava- 
gance." The  money  spent  each  j^ear  for 
amusements  of  various  kinds  and  for  tobacco, 
hard  and  soft  drinks,  chewing-gum,  candy, 
etc.,  would  take  up  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
loan. 

The  loan  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all, 
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for  denominations  as  small  as  $50  are  ex- 
pected to  be  offered.  It  is  commendable  for 
a  man  to  borrow  on  his  house  or  on  his 
insurance  policy  to  provide  means  for  sub- 
scribing to  the  loan,  for  in  either  case  he  is 
likely  to  work  harder  and  adopt  a  policy  of 
greater  thrift  to  pay  back  the  debt  and  clear 
his  home  and  his  policy.  The  Government 
needs  the  money  immediately.  Russia  is 
waiting  and  cannot  decide  which  way  to 
turn.  Italy  and  France  need  encouragement. 
The  subscriber  to  the  loan  who  borrows  to 
subscribe  can  take  his  time  in  the  repayment. 
"He  who  gives  quickly  gives  twice." 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION    MACHINERY 

The  machinery  for  selling  such  a  huge 
amount  of  bonds  as  it  is  proposed  to  offer 
must  have  tremendous  pulling  power  among 
investors  and  run  without  friction.  In  Civil 
War  times  the  first  loan  was  placed  directly 
with  the  public  under  one  general  agent  and 
about  three  thousand  sub-agencies.  There 
are  now  nearly  37,000  banking  agencies 
through  which  subscriptions  could  be  taken, 
while  the  entire  Post-Office  Department  is 
available  for  the  work.  Several  years  of 
postal  savings  administration  gives  it  lever- 
age in  this  crisis.  Mobilization  of  bond- 
selling  forces  of  all  the  distributors  of  secur- 
ities in  the  United  States  has  been  going  on 
for  several  weeks. 

Publicity  is  the  great  medium  of  stimula- 
tion for  the  sluggish  investor.  It  did  more 
to  wake  him  to  the  money  needs  of  Great 
Britain  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 
Before  this  article  appears  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  country  placarded  from  end  to 
end  with  a  call  for  the  volunteers  of  money, 
the  "sinews  of  war."  For  every  recruiting 
station  for  men  there  will  be  hundreds  for 
dollars.  Germany  may  make  fun  of  our 
"miserable  little  army,"  but  she  will  "Stand, 
Stop,  and  Listen"  when  she  begins  to  appre- 
ciate the  material  assistance  that  the  United 
States  can  immediately  throw  into  the  breach. 


Later  we  will  do  our  full  share  in  the  offer- 
ing of  m^. 

HEAVY  TAXATION    NECESSARY 

The  tax  problem  that  surrounds  the  finan- 
cial program  of  the  Government  is  much 
more  complicated  than  the  requisitioning  of 
the  first  few  billions,  for  it  involves  adjust- 
ments and  pinches  toes  not  affected  in  the 
other  situation.  It  will  require  time  and 
much  patience  and  a  great  deal  of  giving 
and  taking  before  it  can  be  solved  to  the 
average  approval  of  the  entire  country.  It  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
article.  Taxation,  it  is  recognized,  must  be 
of  Brobdingnagian  proportions.  Heaviest  toll 
will  be  taken  from  incomes.  There  is  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  super-tax  to  40  per  cent, 
on  incomes  over  $1,000,000  and  to  reduce  the 
minimum  exemption  for  married  persons  to 
$2000  and  for  unmarried  persons  to  $1500, 
the  normal  tax  to  .stand  at  2  per  cent,  and 
the  sur-tax  to  begin  with  incomes  of  from 
$3000  to  $4000.  In  a  rough  way  an  esti- 
mate of  $340,000,000  additional  tax  on  in- 
comes is  being  indicated  and  of  $425,000,000 
on  excess  profits  of  business.  The  profits 
of  all  business  and  professions  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  estimated  at  $11,000,000,000. 

There  are  two  widely  differing  schools 
among  economists,  one  averring  that  a  large 
part  of  the  war  expense  should  be  raised  by 
taxes  and  the  other  that  to  tax  excessively 
would  destroy  initiative,  and  especially  in- 
dustrial performance  at  a  time  when  it 
should  be  most  encouraged.  The  line  of 
least  resistance  and  the  quick  way  is  to  raise 
funds  from  bond  issues,  but  it  is  also  the  way 
that  has  led  abroad  to  the  most  pronounced 
evils  of  inflation.  Fortunately  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  take  a  middle  ground  and  to 
develop  our  financial  requirements  in  both 
directions,  to  increase  our  bonded  debt  in 
moderation,  and  to  tax  justly,  and  so  to 
avoid  the  enervating  consequences  of  toll  on 
effort  at  every  turning. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  THRIFT:  A 
PRACTICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BY  TERESA  M.    LENNEY 


AMERICANS  have  the  highest  wage 
scale  and  the  lowest  proportionate  sav- 
ings record  of  any  civilized  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  S.  W.  Straus,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Thrift,  82  out  of  every  100 
men  who  die  in  America  leave  no  income- 
producing  assets,  and  1,250,000  former  wage- 
earners,  who  failed  to  provide  for  the  future, 
are  now  being  supported  by  this  country  at 
a  yearly  cost  of  $220,000,000. 

Americans  are  not  naturally  improvident, 
but  on  account  of  the  boundless  wealth  of 
this  country,  the  practise  of  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  all  our  resources  has  never 
before  seemed  imperative.  War,  among  other 
things,  is  bringing  it  home  to  us  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  overcome  the  prodigal 
spirit  developed  by  the  American  people  and 
to  teach  us  how  to  manage  affairs  in  such 
a  way  that,  at  least,  our  possessions  will  not 
be  decreasing. 

Economy  and  foresight  are  habits,  and 
habits  are  easily  formed  in  youth ;  therefore 
true  national  thrift  can  best  be  acquired 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  schools. 
The  educators  of  this  nation  are  everj^where 
taking  up  the  work  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
is  showing  marked  results  in  the  North,  in 
the  East,  and  in  the  extreme  West.  Through 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  "Bulletin 

1914  No.  46,"  which  gives  valuable  infor- 
mation for  conducting  one  line  of  thrift- 
teaching,  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  widely  distributed  among 
school  authorities.  Dr.  Claxton  insists  that 
education  for  life  must  include  some  train- 
ing in  habits  of  thrift. 

State  superintendents  of  instruction,  and 
governors  of  States  are  giving  their  earnest 
support  to  the  cause  of  thrift-teaching. 
Massachusetts  and  several  other  States  have 
already  made  the  study  of  thrift  compulsory 
in  their  schools.  The  National  Education 
Association  has  taken  up  the  matter  and  in 

1915  appointed  a  Thrift  Committee  to  in- 

May — S 


vestigate  the  problem,  and  to  report  the  best 
methods  for  developing  in  school  children 
habits  of  economy  and  good  management  that 
will  better  equip  them  for  the  duties  of  life 
and  help  to  correct  the  present  hysterical 
way  of  living.  The  influence  of  this  com- 
mittee is  being  strongly  felt.  Schools  that 
were  working  along  the  lines  of  thrift  are 
encouraged,  and  other  schools  are  receiving 
the  recommendations  with  so  much  interest 
that  the  training  of  children  in  the  principles 
of  thrift  is  becoming  widespread,  although  as- 
suming different  forms  in  different  localities. 

GOOD  ROADS  TEACH  THRIFT 

The  correlation  method  is  generally  used. 
The  teaching  of  the  principles  of  thrift  is 
correlated  with  the  work  of  some  subject 
already  in  the  school  curriculum.  Oklahoma 
is  relating  thrift-teaching  in  a  unique  but 
practical  way  to  the  work  in  manual  train- 
ing. Problems  are  submitted  to  pupils  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  waste  of  time, 
of  energy  and  of  horsepower  due  to  bad 
roads.  In  applying  their  knowledge  of  how 
to  remove  evidence  of  such  thriftlessness,  pu- 
pils have  built  sections  of  good  roads  near 
schools  to  serve  as  models  in  the  districts. 
In  one  county  alone  forty  miles  of  model 
roads  have  been  built  by  the  children.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  road-building 
done,  but  rather  the  influence  exerted  in  the 
homes  by  such  work  that  is  of  value  to  the 
community. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SERMCE  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENS 

Many  states  are  giving  practical  training 
in  the  principles  of  thrift  by  correlating 
school  gardening  with  the  work  in  geog- 
raphy. The  school  garden  is  a  demonstra- 
tion plot  in  which  are  taught  the  fundamen- 
tals of  gardening.  Usually  a  part  of  the  cul- 
tivated area  is  in  the  school  garden,  where 
it  serves  as  a  model.  The  rest  of  it  is  either 
at  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  in  vacant  lots,  or 
in  other  unused  places;  but  the  work  is  al- 
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1914-15,  and  more  than  43,- 
000  home  gardens  were 
kept  producing  throughout 
the  year  by  pupils.  The 
work  in  the  Philippines  is 
done  to  introduce  varieties 
of  foods.  In  three  years  the 
total  corn  harvest  increased 
61  per  cent.  They  have  gar- 
den days  and  exhibits  that  are 
producing  marked  influence 
on  home  standards. 

School  gardening  is  not 
only  making  a  profitable  use 
of  land  otherwise  non-pro- 
ductive, but  is  giving  valua- 
ble training  in  the  modern 
methods  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  helping  children  to 
realize  that  patient,  thor- 
ways  supervised  by  a  teacher.  Seeds  are  ough  work  is  necessary  for  success  in  any 
tested  in  order  to  call  attention  to  waste  undertaking.  It  is  leading  to  the  conserva- 
resulting  from  the  use  of  poor  seeds.  Many  tion  of  trees  and  of  birds.  Many  of  these 
banks  are  helping  to  carry  on  the  work  by  young  gardeners  have  planted  trees  along 
making  loans  to  deserving  boys  and  girls,  the  roadsides  and  have  built  birdhouses  where 
This  experience  is  most  valuable  in  teaching  large  colonies  of  our  most  useful  birds  may 
the  necessity  for  keeping  one's  credit  good,  now  be  seen, 
and  in  developing  the  knowledge  of  when 
it  is  wisdom  to  make  use  of  borrowed  capi- 
tal. Samples  of  soil  are  sent  away  to  be  test- 
ed in  order  that  pupils  may  become  familiar 
with  the  departments  of  agriculture,  and 
with  bureaus  of  information  and  experimen- 
tal farms  maintained  at  great  expense  by  our     ing   taught   so   that   stress   is   laid   upon   the 


GIRLS  FROM  THE  1X)MESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  OF  A  SCHOOL  AT  NEW 
ROCHELLE.  N.  Y..  PRACTISING  THRIFTY  MARKETING 


TEACHING  GIRLS  HOW  TO  BUY  AND  PREPARE 
FOOD 

Then,  again,  thrift  teaching  is  being  cor- 
related with  the  work  in  domestic  science  in 
a  most  successful  way.     Cooking  is  now  be- 


national  and  State  governments. 

Not  only  is  the  rotation  of  crops  empha- 
sized, but  also  the  economy  of  using  the  soil 
for  the  entire  season.  When  an  early  crop 
is  harvested  another  short-season  crop  is 
planted  in  the  same  space.  According  to 
an  estimate  given  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  enough  gardening  could 
be  done  bv  the  school  children  to  add  yearlv 
$200,000,000  to  the  national  wealth.  A  re- 
port from  Brockton,  Mass.,  states  that  the 
fourth  year  after  the  work  was  started  there 
2700  children  were  carrying  on  gardens. 
Of  this  number  135  to  140  gardens  were 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  or  more  in  size,  large 
enough  to  allow  the  owner  to  enter  the 
competitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural  College. 

The   work    in    gardening   led    to    canning 


making  of  thrifty  housekeepers,  rather  than 
upon  mere  teachers  of  the  art.  The  pupils 
are  getting  some  experience,  too,  in  the 
handling  of  money  and  this  is  helping  them 
to  learn  its  value  and  to  practise  economy 
in  its  use.  This  training  is  given  by  taking 
the  girls  to  markets  where,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  instructor,  they  are  allowed  to 
buy  for  their  homes  or  for  the  domestic 
science  department  of  the  school.  The  ad- 
vantages of  buying  in  large  quantities  and 
for  cash  are  shown,  while  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
ercising care  in  the  selection  of  foods,  of 
learning  the  tests  for  fresh  foods,  and  of 
giving  proper  care  to  perishable  goods  is 
emphasized. 

Directions  are  given  for  the  best  ways 
of  cooking  and  combining  the  various  foods 
purchased.      Many   meals,    especially   break- 


clubs,  and  over  forty-five  varieties  of  vege-  fasts,  are  cooked  and  served  by  the  children 

tables  and  fruits  were  put  up.    In  the  Philip-  in  order  to  correct  such  errors  in  diet  as  too 

pine  Islands  more  than  100,000  pupils  were  much  of  any  one  food,  the  absence  of  coarser 

engaged  in  gardening  during  the  school  year  and  more  substantial  foods,  and  the  wrong 
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adaptation  of  food  to  age  or 
to  occupation.  Training  of 
this  kind  is  most  important, 
since  it  is  claimed  that  90  per 
cent,  of  illness  is  due  to 
wrong  eating.  Girls  are  also 
taught  the  value  of  keeping 
expense  accounts  by  figuring 
the  cost  of  meals,  and  keep- 
ing records  that  check  ex- 
travagance. Secretary  Hous- 
ton, of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  recently 
stated  that  the  food  waste 
in  American  kitchens 
amounts  to  $700,000,000  a 
year. 

COLLECTING      AND      SELLING 
WASTE    PAPER 


HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS    AT   ALAMEDA.   CALIFORNIA.   MAKING 
DEPOSITS   IN  THE  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK 


No  movement  has  been  more  far-reaching 
in  developing  the  spirit  of  thrift  than  has 
been  the  collecting  and  selling  of  waste 
paper  in  the  schools.  The  collection  is  not 
confined  to  the  waste  paper  in  the  schools 
but  includes  that  In  the  homes,  from  which 
the  greater  amount  is  gathered.  In  the  city 
of  Washington,  where  the  work  was  started 
in  1916,  the  sale  of  old  paper  has  averaged 
about  $300  per  week.  The  money  earned 
is  used  to  beautify  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds, and  to  buy  pictures  for  the  school- 
rooms. This  lesson  in  economy  motivates 
saving,  vitalizes  art  study,  and  exerts  a  most 
thrift-producing  influence,  since  the  results 
of  systematic  saving  and  wise  spending  are  so 
readily  seen. 


SCHOOLBOYS    PREPARING    WASTE-PAPER   FOR    MARKET 


SAVINGS    BANKS    IN    SCHOOLS 

The  school  savings  bank  has  become  the 
most  effective  way  of  making  thrift  training 
a  practical  part  of  the  education  of  pupils 
in  every  department  of  the  public  schools. 
Bankers  are  eager  to  cooperate  with  the 
school  and  to  help  organize  the  work.  One 
of  the  best  methods  for  carrying  on  the  school 
savings  bank  is  based  upon  regular  banking 
principles.  A  space  in  each  school  is  ar- 
ranged to  resemble  a  miniature  bank.  The 
work  is  carried  on  by  pupils.  Once  a  week 
depositors  come  in  from  each  class  at  a  stated 
time  so  that  no  program  is  interrupted  for 
more  than  five  minutes.  The  children  have 
passbooks  and  use  regular  deposit  and  with- 
drawal slips. 

The  money  collected  is  deposited  in  a 
nearby  savings  bank  to  the  credit  of  the 
"General  School  Fund,"  to  be  transferred  to 
the  pupils'  accounts  as  soon  as  each  account 
amounts  to  one  dollar.  When  a  pupil's  ac- 
count amounts  to  five  dollars,  it  begins  to 
bear  interest.  Thus  it  is  that  the  pupil  is  not 
only  learning  the  earning  power  of  the  dollar, 
but  he  is  forming  habits  of  conservation  and 
of  foresight  that  are  the  balance  wheels  in  all 
well-regulated  lives. 

School  savings  banks  have  been  established 
in  1325  schools  in  280  cities  of  the  United 
States.  More  than  928,000  pupils  have 
$1.7^2,640  on  deposit  in  these  banks.  About 
105,000  children  have  transferred  their  ac- 
counts to  regular  savings  banks.  Now  near- 
ly one  pupil  in  every  twenty  has  a  bank  ac- 
count.    Pennsylvania  leads  In  the  work,  hav- 
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tng  savings  banks  in  213  schools  in  thirty- 
eight  cities;  the  Pacific  coast  follows  with 
savings  banks  in  189  schools  in  twenty  cities; 
the  South  shows  least  interest,  having  sav- 
ings banks  in  only  thirty-two  schools  in  fif- 
teen cities.  In  Long  Island  City,  where  the 
first  school  bank  in  America  was  opened  in 
1885,  3000  pupils  have  $60,000  on  deposit. 
In  the  industrial  city  of  Schenectady,  where 
work  began  in  1912,  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  15,000  pupils  have  over  $50,000.  In  San 
Francisco  16,000  pupils  have  $252,000, 
while  in  Kansas  City,  the  pupils  in  seventy- 
eight  schools  have  over  $440,000  in  these 
school  banks. 

The  benefit  of  the  school  savings  bank  is 
not  in  the  size  of  the  bank  account,  but  in 
the  habit  formed  by  the  pupil  of  judging 
what  ratio  savings  should  bear  to  income, 
and  in  assuming  the  responsibility  of  his 
own  bank  account.  The  assuming  of  this 
responsibility  is  of  inestimable  value  because 
It  develops  the  power  to  think,  to  plan  and 
to  meet  new  situations  as  they  may  arise. 
Children  are  required  to  give  systematic 
accountings  that  teach  them  to  see  the  wis- 
dom or  the  folly  of  withdrawals.  Thus, 
wise  spending  is  stimulated  and  children  soon 
learn  that  the  only  value  money  has  is  in 
its  proper  use. 

HEALTH    CONSERVATION 

Thrift  in  money  leads  to  thrift  in  other 
things.  The  director  of  the  Relief  Bureau 
in  New  York  City,  in  his  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  need  in  2043  families,  stated  that 
ill  health  is  the  big  factor  in  poverty.   Schools 


are  giving  marked  attention  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  health.  A  most  constructive  pro- 
gram for  developing  the  physical  well-being 
of  pupils  has  recently  been  put  into  the  schools 
of  New  York  State  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature requiring  physical  training  for  the 
boys  and  girls.  This  physical  training  cov- 
ers medical  inspection,  training  in  personal 
and  social  hygiene,  and  practise  in  the  best 
forms  of  physical  exercises,  such  as  setting- 
up  drills,  supervised  recreation  and  organized 
play.  Such  systematic  training  will  lead  to 
the  sound  health  and  physical  vigor  of  the 
children  and  remove  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  destitution. 

THE  BROADER  MEANING  OF  THRIFT 

Too  many  people  think  of  thrift  as  a  mat- 
ter of  hoarding  money;  while,  in  reality, 
thrift  is  only  the  best  way  of  doing  things 
and  leads  to  mastering  the  art  of  simple 
living.  The  constant  practise  of  self-denial 
develops  habits  of  temperance  in  all  things 
and  becomes  a  great  moral  force.  The  con- 
sciousness of  having  something  in  reserve 
gives  poise,  and  does  away  with  the  anxiety 
and  nerve-strain  so  detrimental  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  sense  of  power  and  of 
worthwhileness  that  follows  brings  rich  re- 
turns in  service  to  others  and  in  happiness  to 
self.  The  training,  now  being  given  in  the 
public  schools,  to  develop  habits  of  using 
without  waste,  and  of  storing  away  for  fu- 
ture use,  is  real  thrift ;  and  the  inculcating  of 
its  principles  by  instruction,  by  practise,  and 
by  example,  is  the  great  forward  movement 
in  the  education  of  to-day. 


BO-i^  Oh    IHE  I^UBLIC  SCHOOL  Al  SI.  IGNATIUS.  MONTANA.  WEEDING  THE  HOT  BED 


A  SCHOOL  GARDEN  AT  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


SCHOOL  GARDENING  IN  THE 

FOOD  CRISIS 

BY  THE  HON.  P.  P.  CLAXTON 

(United  States  Commissioner  of  Education) 


THE  United  States  is  entering  into  the 
great  world  war  with  such  a  shortage  of 
food  products  as  it  has  not  known  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  if  ever.  This  lack  of 
the  means  of  living  extends  to  all  the  world. 
The  constant  and  increasing  withdrawal  of 
men  from  productive  occupations  must  make 
the  need  greater  still.  This  country  must 
not  only  supply  its  own  armies,  and  feed  its 
own  population  from  its  farms  and  gardens; 
it  must  to  a  large  extent  feed  also  the  people 
of  half  of  Europe,  and,  when  peace  has  come 
again  and  commerce  has  been  reestablished, 
the  people  of  the  other  half  also.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  certain  that  the  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  food  will  continue  to  increase. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  our 
population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
millions  or  more  in  a  decade,  and  will  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  century  be  fully  two 
hundred  millions ;  but  the  acreage  does  not 


increase.  Therefore,  the  need  of  more  in- 
telligent farming  and  more  intensive  garden- 
ing both  now  and  for  all  the  future. 

Farming  belongs  to  the  open  country; 
gardening  belongs  largely  to  city,  town,  vil- 
lage and  suburban  community;  but,  like 
farming,  it  must  be  done  systematically,  per- 
sistently and  intelligently.  Vegetables  can- 
not be  produced  by  resolution,  nor  will  they 
grow  from  seed  to  maturity  over  night.  Soil 
must  be  prepared  carefully ;  fertilizers  of  the 
right  kind  must  be  applied  in  right  quantity 
and  at  the  right  time ;  seeds  must  be  selected 
carefully.  Cultivation  must  be  continuous, 
insects  and  blights  must  be  guarded  against, 
and  unceasing  intelligent  care  given  and  hard 
labor  applied.  And  there  will  be  many  dis- 
appointments, especially  when  the  land  has 
not  been  mellowed  and  enriched  by  years  of 
cultivation.  Yet  careful  gardening  on  back 
yards  and  vacant  lots  will  pay  well  if  done 
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well.  It  will  be  done  best  if  the  garden  is 
not  too  large  and  if  there  is  constant  and 
intelligent  direction. 

This  direction  should  be  given  by  the 
schools;  and  much  of  the  gardening  might 
well  be  done  by  school  children  between  the 
ages  of  nine  or  ten  and  sixteen.  With  a  gar- 
den of  five  or  six  hundred  square  feet,  a  boy 
or  girl  twelve  years  old  should  be  able  to 
grow  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  regular  school  work  and  Avithout  en- 
trenching too  much  on  the  hours  of  play. 
The  educational  value  and  the  gain  in  health, 
strength,  and  real  joy  in  life  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  money  value  of  things 
grown.  One  teacher  who  knows  gardening, 
knows  how  to  manage  boys  and  girls,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  work,  can,  by  using  after- 
noons, Saturdays,  and  vacation  da3'S,  direct 
the  work  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  children 
and  of  as  many  of  the  older  members  of  their 
families  as  will  join  in  the  work.  The  addi- 
tional pay  to  the  teacher  for  this  work  should 
be  from  three  to  six  hundred  dollars,  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  money  value  of  the 
food  produced  by  those  working  under  his  or 
her  direction. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  present  and 
future  importance,  and  should  be  under- 
taken in  such  a  way  as  will  insure  its  perma- 
nent success.  Sooner  or  later,  it  must  become 
an  integral  part  of  all  urban  school  work. 


In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States  I  suggested  school 
gardening  as  a  partial  remedy  and  made  the 
following  statement: 

In  the  schools  of  the  cities,  towns,  subur- 
ban communities,  and  manufacturing  and 
mining  villages  of  the  United  States  there 
are  approximately  6,000,000  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen.  Most 
of  them  are  idle  more  than  half  of  the  year. 
They  are  in  school  less  than  1000  hours  in 
the  year,  and  allowing  ten  hours  a  day  for 
sleep,  are  out  of  school  more  than  4000  wak- 
ing hours,  more  than  an  average  of  nine 
hours  a  day,  not  counting  Sundays.  National 
and  State  laws  make  it  impossible  for  most 
of  them  to  do  any  profitable  work  in  mill, 
mine  or  shop,  and  many  of  them  are  forming 
habits  of  idleness  and  falling  into  vice.  Even 
during  the  vacation  months  only  about  10 
per  cent,  have  any  profitable  employment; 
only  about  5  per  cent,  of  them  go  away  from 
their  homes  except  for  a  few  days.  Still, 
they  must  live  and  be  fed  and  clothed. 

For  four  millions  of  these  there  is  access 
to  back  yards,  side  yards,  front  yards,  and 
vacant  lots,  which  might  be  cultivated  as 
small  gardens  for  the  growth  of  vegetables 
and  small  fruits.  Many  live  where  space 
could  be  easily  had  for  chickens,  ducks,  or 
pigeons.  And  there  are  not  less  than 
6,000,000  older  boys  and  girls  and  adult  men 
and  women  for  whom  an  hour  or  two  of 
work  each  day  in  a  garden  would  be  the  best 
form  of  recreation  and  rest  from  the  routine 
of  their  daily  labor  in  office  or  shop  or  mill  or 
mine,  and  who  might  easily  find  the  time 
for  it. 

With  some  intelligent  direction  these 
school  children  and  older  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  might  easily  produce  on  the 
available  land  an  average  of  $75  each  in 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  their  own  tables 
or  for  sale  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods ; 
fresh  and  crisp  through  all  the  growing 
months  and  wholesomely  canned  and  pre- 
served for  use  in  winter.  This  would  add 
$750,000,000  to  the  best  form  of  food  sup- 
ply of  the  country  without  cost  of  trans- 
portation or  storage  and  without  profits  of 
middlemen.  The  estimate  is  very  conserva- 
tive, as  has  been  shown  by  many  experiments. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  profits  there 
would  be  for  the  children  health  and 
strength,  removal  from  temptation  to  vice, 
and  education  of  the  best  type ;  and  for  older 
persons,  rest  and  recreation  in  the  open  air 
and  the  joy  of  watching  things  grow. 


A  THOUSAND  WOODEN  SHIPS 

FOR  WAR  TRADE      . 


BY  WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN 


A  THOUSAND  wooden  ships,  as  Amer- 
ica's contribution  to  the  world  war,  is 
a  program  so  strange  and  unexpected  at  first 
glance  as  to  require  explanation.  Have  not 
wooden  walls  become  obsolete,  not  for  war 
only,  but  for 
commerce  ?  Ob- 
solete for  naval 
service,  except  in 
small  units, 
wooden  craft  cer- 
tainlj^  are  and 
long  have  been. 
But  the  wooden 
cargo-carrier  has 
by  no  means  van- 
ished from  the 
seas.  Even  be- 
fore this  new  fleet 
of  a  thousand  was 
projected  by  the 
United  States 
Shipping  Board, 
there  was  a  no- 
table renaissance 
of  wooden  ship- 
building on  both 
the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  be- 
cause enough 
steel  could  not 
be  had  and  wood- 
en yards  could  promise  quicker  construction. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  a  great  new 
wooden  fleet  is,  commercially  considered,  the 
best  possible  reinforcement  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  As  Chairman  William 
Denman  of  the  Shipping  Board  has  said, 
"Wood  cannot  compete  with  steel  under  any 
form  of  construction."  Normally  a  steel 
ship  is  lighter,  stronger,  more  durable,  re- 
quiring fewer  repairs,  a  tighter  and  safer  car- 
rier. But  when  sufficient  steel  cannot  be  had 
and  steel  yards  are  full  to  utmost  capacitj% 
■with  the  Allies  crying  to  America  through 
Lloyd  George  for  "ships  and^yet  more  ships," 
wooden  hulls  are  the  only  possible  answer. 


(Q  International  Film  Service. 
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A  thousand  wooden  vesseis  as  planned  b)' 
the  Shipping  Board  are  a  war  measure,  an 
emergency  expedient  and  nothing  more. 
There  are  still  great  areas  of  sturdy  timber 
in   America,   especially    in   Washington   and 

Oregon.  Fir-built 
Pacific  freighters 
are  notably  long- 
lived,  and  for  the 
coal  arid  lumber 
trade  of  the  far 
western  coast  a 
wooden,  engine- 
driven,  freight 
ship  has  been 
evolved  —  the  so- 
called  steam 
schooner  type, 
which  combines 
remarkable  effi- 
ciency and  re- 
markable econo- 
my in  operation. 
It  is  a  kind  of 
a  magnified  steam 
schooner  with  lit- 
tle or  no  sail 
spread  which  the 
Shipping  Board 
now  has  in  mind 
— a  vessel  with  a 
dead  weight  ca- 
pacity of  from  3000  to  3600  tons  and  a 
speed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  knots  an  hour. 
Such  a  craft  can  be  propelled  by  steam  or 
the  newer  heavy-oil  internal  combustion  ma- 
chinery. It  can  be  completed  and  made  ready 
for  sea  under  favorable  conditions  within 
five  or  six  months,  and  the  hull  can  be  put 
together  with  a  relatively  simple  mechanical 
plant,  very  different  from  the  elaborate 
mechanism  requisite  for  steel  construction. 

There  are  forty  ports  in  New  England 
which  can  launch  these  wooden  craft  from 
yards  most  of  them  long  disused,  if  not  aban- 
doned. Since  the  great  war  began,  new 
wooden  shipj\irds  have  sprung  up  in  Georgia, 
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Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  wooden  fleet,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  be  produced  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  abundant  forests  near  at  hand 
have  given  wooden  yards  a  longer  lease  of 
life  than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  prob- 
lem of  materials  in  the  creation  of  the  new 
fleet  is  less  urgent  than  the  problem  of  labor. 
There  are  said  to  be  no  more  than  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  wooden  ship- 
building mechanics  left  in  the  United  States. 
Fully  100,000  men  will  be  needed.  But 
there  are  wharf-builders,  bridge-builders, 
carpenters  experienced  in  mill  and  other 
heavy  wood  construction,  and  with  the  super- 
intendence of  seasoned  veterans  in  the  art  it 
may  reasonably  be  assumed  that,  under  the 
pressure  of  this  crisis,  the  wooden  yards,  old 
and  new,  can  be  manned  without  insuper- 
able difficulty. 

Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  before  many 
months  are  over  the  output  of  the  yards  may 
be  200,000  tons  a  month,  so  that  from  this 
source  alone  may  come  a  fresh  tonnage  equal 
to  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  monthly  rate 
of  submarine  destruction.  Propelling  engines 
for  these  wooden  vessels  can  be  turned  out 
from  good  machine  shops  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  steel  ship- 
yards of  America  and  the  Allies  will  be  pro- 
ducing a  huge  metal  tonnage  of  capacious 
freighters,  which,  reinforced  by  the  new 
wooden  fleet,  will  make  success  for  the  ruth- 
less German  submarine  campaign  absolutely 
hopeless. 

A  thousand  wooden  ships  will  mean  a  con- 
tinuous ferrj'-boat  service  across  the  North 
Atlantic  to  the  eager  ports  of  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy.  Relatively  light,  low  vessels, 
showing  little  top  hamper,  of  smallest  visibil- 
ity, these  wooden  craft  will  not  be  conspicu- 
ous targets  for  lurking  submarines,  and  will 
be  astonishingly  effective  from  sheer  numbers. 

One  torpedo  well  aimed  can  sink  a  great 
steel  ship  of  10,000  tons — but  as  much  effort 
and  explosives  are  required  to  destroy  the 
modest  3000-ton  wooden  freighter.  Size  and 
draught  of  the  wooden  vessels  will  enable 
them  to  traverse  narrow  waters  and  make 
smaller  ports — and  yet  everywhere  a  cargo 
of  3000  tons  of  foodstuffs  or  munitions  will 
be  valuable  aid  and  welcome. 

Bear  in  mind  carefully  that  this  is  an 
emergency  fleet,  a  special  fleet  constructed 
for  a  war  crisis  and  nothing  else.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  between  the  North 
and  South,  it  was  quickly  realized  that  the 


deep,  heavy  steam  sloops  and  frigates  of  the 
United  States  were  not  adapted  for  service 
in  the  relatively  shallow  rivers,  ports  and 
bays  of  the  Confederacy.  Thereupon  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  North  contrived  the 
ninety-day  gunboats — light,  small  craft, 
many  of  no  more  than  500  tons  but  capable 
of  smart  maneuvering  and  armed  with  pow- 
erful artillery.  These  little  vessels  followed 
Farragut  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Bay, 
and  even  lay  in  Porter's  battle  line  off  Fort 
Fisher.  When  the  war  ended  the  ninety- 
day  gunboats  were  found  too  small  and  light 
for  foreign  cruises,  and  soon  disappeared. 
But  they  had  served  the  present  need,  and 
Uncle  Sam  was  able  to  write  off  their  whole 
cost  as  a  wise  investment.  So  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  in  the  present  case.  If  a  thou- 
sand wooden  freighters  will  break  the  Ger- 
man submarine  blockade,  they  will  have 
proved  to  be  worth  their  price  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  and  America. 

A  corporation  controlled  by  the  United 
States  with  General  Goethals  at  the  head, 
to  operate  or  lease  these  thousand  wooden 
ships,  is  an  important  part  of  the  undertak- 
ing. The  construction  of  these  thousand 
ships  is  essentially  a  great  engineering  prob- 
lem of  the  kind  in  which  America  historically 
excels.  The  ships  are  to  be  built  on  well- 
considered  standard  models,  for  which  the 
timber  can  be  cut  on  standard  designs  before- 
hand. The  problem  of  officering  and  man- 
ning is  undeniably  a  formidable  one,  for 
each  ship  will  require  a  crew  on  deck  and  in 
engine  room  of  at  least  thirty-five — and  there 
will  be  the  further  problem  of  a  crew  of 
gunners,  for  all  the  ships  will  be  armed  with 
rapid-fire  batteries.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
Chairman  Denman  and  the  Shipping  Board 
"to  call  on  the  young  soldiers  of  the  great 
semi-military  colleges  of  the  Middle  West 
to  man  the  guns  of  this  fleet  of  wooden  ships, 
which  we  intend  to  send  across  the  ocean. 
College  youngsters  brought  down  to  the  sea, 
trained  for  six  or  eight  months  under  naval 
gunners  and  put  on  these  vessels  in  squads  of 
fifteen  to  twenty-five — these  are  the  men  who 
will  defend  them."  And  looking  further  on, 
Chairman  Denman  sees  these  young  gunners 
returned  to  the  Middle  West  after  their  ad- 
venturous service,  spreading,  throughout  the 
prairie  States  an  interest  in  and  a  knowledge 
of  maritime  affairs,  the  lack  of  which  has 
blocked  in  the  past  every  effort  to  secure 
broad,  patriotic  consideration  for  our  mer- 
chant marine  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 


@  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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SERVING  THE  NATION 

BY  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

(Commissioner    of    Education,    New    York    State) 


Duri/iff  the  past  year  Dr.  Finley,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Military 
Training  Commission,  of  which  Major-General  John  F.  O'Ryan  is  Chairman,  ex- 
offlcio,  has  been  especially  active  in  formulating  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  physical 
training  of  school  children.  Such  training  is  no  longer  confined  to  pupils  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  but  military  instruction  is  now  required  for  every  boy  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  nineteen.  New  York  thus  becomes  a  leader  among  the  States,  and  the 
experience  of  her  Military  Training  Commission  will  doubtless  be  drawn  upon  by 
other  commonwealths. 


IN  riding  through  Ohio  two  years  ago  in 
the  early  spring,  just  as  the  farmers  were 
getting  out  into  the  fields,  I  remember  that 
this  thought  came  to  me,  that  the  farmer, 
whose  attitude  I  knew  from  experience, 
would  have  a  new  satisfaction  brought  into 
his  life  if  he  could  only  feel  that  in  his 
plowing  and  planting  and  reaping  he  was 
performing  a  service  for  his  country. 

To-day,  by  Presidential  proclamation  and 
by  general  acclaim,  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy 
that  consciousness.  The  farmer  and  the  in- 
dustrial worker,  too,  take  their  rightful  places 
beside  the  soldier  and  behind  him. 


The  State  of  New  York  has,  in  the  stat- 
ute providing  for  the  anticipatory  training 
of  her  youth,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  this  country,  given  this  sort  of  mili- 
tary service  recognition  in  law.  Every  boy 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen  is 
required  to  undergo  such  military  training  as 
the  Military  Training  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, with  the  proviso  that  the  requirement 
may  be  met  in  part  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission,  by  such  vocational  training  or 
vocational  experience  as  will  specifically  pre- 
pare boys  of  these  ages  to  serve  the  State  in 
some  useful  way,  in  the  maintenance  of  de- 
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"wake  up,  America"  parade  in  new  york  city 

fense,  first  of  all,  but  also  In  the  promotion 
of  public  safety,  in  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  State  or  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  public  im- 
provements. 

Just  now  plans  are  under  way  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  school  authorities  all 
over  this  State  to  mobilize  the  boys  so  far  as 


practicable  in  the  schools  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  farms,  and  the  Commission  is  iden- 
tifying this  labor  as  service  useful  to  the 
State  and  is  preparing  to  enroll  these  boys 
as  members  of  the  "Farm  Unit"  of  the  New 
York  State  Corps  of  Cadets.  There  will  be 
also  probably  an  "Industrial  Unit"  and  a 
"Scout  Unit." 

This  is  for  boys  who  are  for  the  most  part 
under  the  age  of  military  service,  and  neither 
diminishes  nor  increases  that  constitutional 
obligation.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  for  those  of  service  age,  like  selective 
conscription  is  recommended  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  countries  that  have  been'  long 
engaged  in  war. 

I  visited  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  I  found  that  they 
were  not  awaiting  government  mobilization. 
They  were  mobilizing  themselves.  Our 
American  colleges  and  universities  are  doing 
the  same.  To-day,  I  have  attended  the 
presentation  of  colors  to  military-training 
units  representing  every  higher  educational 
institution  in  the  metropolitan  district  oT 
New  York  City;  every  college  man  should 
prepare  himself  to  guide  others. 

But  these  institutions  have  not  stopped 
with  military  training;  they  have  prepared 
for  the  mobilization  of  their  every  resource 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  genius  of  the 
professor. 

France  and  England  made  the  excusable 
mistake    of    not    organizing    immediately    to 
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give  adequate  support  to  the  men  who  were 
sent  to  the  front.  For  us  there  is  no  excuse. 
It  is  not  to  our  discredit,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  not  been  earlier  prepared.  It  will  be 
to  our  lasting  disgrace  if  we  do  not  now  pre- 
pare down  to  the  last  and  least  item  and 
person. 

One  ought  to  be  either  in  military  train- 
ing, or  in  an  essential  industry  or  occupation, 
or  in  training  for  such  an  industry  or  occu- 
pation. And  if  by  reason  of  infirmities  or 
family  obligations  or  other  deterring  duties 
one  cannot  be  entered  under  any  one  of  these 
categories,  then  one  must  make  one's  inci- 
dental contribution  in  aid  of  the  spirit  of 
others,  in  keeping  us  true  to  the  ideals  with 
which  we  have  entered  this  war.  "In  order 
to  make  a  democracy  fight  wholeheartedly," 
says  a  well-known  war  correspondent,  "it  is 
necessary  to  make  them  understand  the  situ- 
ation." 

"All  things  needed  by  the  Government  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war"  are  munitions.  This 
is  a  definition  by  which  everyone  can  meas- 
ure his  or  her  contribution — women  as  well 
as  men  and  children  as  well  as  women. 

But  there  is  a  conserving  service  that  may 
be  as  helpful  as  the  contributing  service.  The 


annual  waste  in  the  United  States — the  waste 
of  intemperance,  indulgence,  luxury,  etc. — 
is  estimated  at  $500,000,000,  or  about  the 
annual  interest  on  the  estimated  annual  war 
cost.  One  wholesome  effect  of  the  war 
abroad,  we  are  told,  is  that  people  are  in  bet- 
ter physical  condition  because  of  their  simpler 
living.  We  ought  to  begin  the  interdiction  of 
waste  and  harmful  indulgence  at  once. 

Another  reason  for  thrift  and  saving  is 
that  one  may  help  the  Government  by  the 
purchase  of  bonds.  There  is  a  patriotic 
service  of  double  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  catalogue  of  pos- 
sible service.  The  advice  of  Lloyd  George 
is  excellent :  "Let  each  man  do  what  he  can 
and  not  always  be  trying  to  get  something 
he  cannot  get.  If  everyone  does  that,  in  his 
sphere,  all  can  help  the  country." 

There  are  only  two  questions  for  man, 
woman,  or  child  to  ask  in  this  crisis: 
"Where?"  and  "How?"  These  questions, 
asked  by  tens  of  millions,  no  one  can  an- 
swer more  helpfully  than  President  Wilson 
has  answered  in  his  wonderful  proclamation 
to  the  people.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
should  read  it  and  then  make  proffer  of  his 
or  her  best  and  most. 
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WHEN  President  Wilson  delivered  his 
war  message  to  Congress  his  every  ut- 
terance was  applauded  until  he  reached  that 
point  in  which  he  said  that  500,000  men  for 
the  army  "should  be  chosen  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  liability  to  military  serv- 
ice." This  meant  in  plain  terms  conscrip- 
tion, the  grim  word  which  has  been  held  up 
as  a  menace  by  those  who  have  always  op- 
posed a  large  standing  army.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  willing  to  stand 
by  the  President  in  everything  that  was  need- 
ed to  carry  on  the  war ;  loan  money  to  an 
extent  never  before  known ;  enlarge  the  navy 
and  increase  the  army ;  in  short,  it  was  will- 
ing to  do  everything  except  to  adopt  com- 
pulsory military  service  for  the  army.  That 
proposal  met  with  strong  resistance.  Men 
who  have  followed  the  President  in  every- 
thing for  more  than  four  j'ears  balked  at 
his  demand  for  conscription. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  nearly  everybody  who  has  investi- 
gated the  subject  that  a  large  army  cannot 
be  raised  and  maintained  by  the  volunteer 
system.  In  times  of  peace  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  keep  the  army  recruited  even  to  a 
peace  footing.  When  the  necessity  arose  for 
more  troops  on  the  Mexican  border  and  a 
special  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  regu- 
lar army  under  what  is  known  as  the  Hay 
law,  less  than  20,000  men  were  obtained 
when  three  times  the  number  were  needed. 

If  the  plan  proposed  by  former  Secretary 
Garrison  had  been  adopted,  reserves  created 
by  its  provisions  would  have  been  liable  to 
service,  a  virtual  conscription  after  they  had 
once  enlisted  and  served  until  honorably  dis- 
charged. This  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Garrison  bill  which  caused  its  rejection. 
Even  the  demand  for  military  preparation  at 
that   time  could   not   force  such  a  measure 
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through  Congress.  The  plan  proposed  last 
month  by  the  War  Department  and  so 
earnestly  supported  by  the  President  is  far 
more  drastic  than  the  Garrison  plan ;  but 
now  it  has  behind  it  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diately raising  and  equipping  an  army  for 
actual  war  purposes. 

CLING  TO  VOLUNTEERS 

Despite  the  insistence  of  the  President 
there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  cling  to  the  volunteer  system. 
Not  only  is  there  a  prejudice  against  con- 
scription, but  there  is  a  sentiment  about  the 
service  of  volunteers,  particularly  the  State 
organizations.  Left  to  their  own  choice  and 
without  the  domination  of  the  President, 
Congress  would  turn  to  the  States  for  troops 
and  have  them  organized  on  plans  similar 
to  those  adopted  during  the  Civil  War  which 
proved  so  disastrous  in  the  early  years  of 
that  great  struggle.  The  State  volunteer 
system  was  adopted  during  the  Spanish  War, 
proving  deficient  as  a  military  method,  and 
finally  compelling  volunteer  federal  regiments 
to  fight  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines. 

When  Mr.  Garrison  proposed  a  more  mod- 
ern method  of  creating  an  army  it  was  re- 
jected, and  the  Hay  plan,  with  its  provisions 
for  federalizing  the  National  Guard,  was 
adopted.  This  has  proven  a  failure  and  an 
army  for  foreign  service  must  be  created  by 
conscription. 


STATE  AND  FEDERAL  VOLUNTEERS 

Under  the  volunteer  system  for  large 
bodies  of  troops  in  active  service,  State  or- 
ganizations are  far  more  attractive  than  the 
federal  service  for  several  reasons.  In  par- 
ticular is  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  State 
troops  are  not  selected  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  there  are  more  opportunities 
for  promotion.  Sergeants,  corporals,  and 
even  privates  may  become  commissioned  of- 
ficers. Such  advancement  is  almost  impossi- 
ble in  federal  volunteers,  where  officers  come 
from  West  Point,  from  other  military 
schools,  from  men  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  National  Guard  and  regular  army. 
Then  the  State  organizations  have  advocates 
at  court.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State 
and  other  politicians  are  interested  in  their 
welfare.  No  such  personal  interest  can  be 
expected  where  an  individual  is  a  volunteer 
in  a  federal  regiment,  the  units  of  which 
come  from  scattered  communities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

There  is  also  a  distinction  in  war  service 
connected  with  a  State  regiment  that  cannot 
possibly  be  found  in  a  federal  organization. 
The  memories  of  the  Civil  War  still  linger 
in  the  minds  of  people  both  North  and  South. 
Regiments  of  this  or  that  State  gained  re- 
nown upon  the  b  ttlefields,  and  no  one  can 
recall  the  exploit  of  a  single  regiment  of  the 
regular  army.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Span- 
ish War.  The  glamor  of  the  fighting, 
marches,  sieges  and  camps  hovers  over  the 
activities  of  the  State  organizations,  while  no 
matter  how  heroic,  how  efficient  and  effective 
may  have  been  the  service  of  the  regular 
troops  they  are  not  accorded  the  honor  and 
glory  of  their  achievements. 

NO  LONGER  PRIDE  IN  REGIMENTS 

Our  regular  army  in  one  respect  has  un- 
dergone a  great  change.  There  is  no  longer 
pride  in  a  regiment.  In  England,  for  cen- 
turies, the  names  of  certain  organizations 
have  become  famous  and  the  designations 
have  been  retained  in  after  years  when  they 
became  the  regiments  of  the  line.  The  Cold- 
stream Guards  and  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
are  names  which  mean  something.  In  our 
own  country  there  was  during  the  Indian 
campaigns  the  same  individualities  associated 
with  the  5th  Infantry,  the  7th  Cavaln,\  and 
other  regiments  of  the  regular  army.  "Ours" 
was  a  term  of  affection  and  loyalty.  Officers 
and  men  had  a  pride  in  their  regiments.  The 
flag  of  the  regiment  was  a  symbol. 
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But  a  system  of  transfers  was  established. 
No  officer  served  long  enough  in  a  regiment 
to  make  him  or  his  fellows  regard  it  as 
"ours."  Enlisted  men  did  not  remain  in 
service  long  enough  in  one  organization  to 
make  them  think  of  it  as  the  "old  regiment." 
No  regiment  in  the  regular  service  now 
secures  a  trade-mark  in  the  minds  of  its 
officers  and  men.  The  regiment  has  become 
a  numeral  and  it  matters  not  whether  a  man 
is  a  member  of  the  7th  or  34th.  It  is  simply 
a  designation.  The  sentiment  which  clings 
around  the  organizations  has  disappeared. 
Therefore  both  officers  and  men  prefer  serv- 
ice in  State  organizations  to  volunteer  serv- 
ice in  federal  regiments. 

CONSCRIPTION  THE  EQUITABLE  METHOD 

But  the  best  military  minds  have  been  at 
work  for  a  great  many  years  and  have  found 
it  necessary  to  dispense  with  sentimentality 
in  regard  to  warfare.  They  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  a  practical  method  of  raising  an 
army  for  offense  and  defense.  Each  suc- 
cessive civilian  Secretary  of  War  and  every 
President  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vol- 
unteer  system   is   defective   and    compulsory 


service  is  the  only  feasible  method  by'which 
an  effective  army  can  be  manned. 

Sentimentality  no  longer  has  a  place  in' 
modern  warfare.  The  romance  of  sea  fight-: 
ing  disappeared  when  steam  and  steel  re- 
placed sail  and  wood.  Big  guns  and  trenches 
have  stripped  all  sentiment  from  land  fight- 
ing. It  is  necessary  to  organize,  officer,  man, 
and  equip  troops  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
to  best  accomplish  results — to  beat  the  enemy 
and  end  the  war. 

Conscription  is  not  only  the  most  practical, 
but  it  is  the  most  equitable  method  of  secur- 
ing men  for  an  army.  Under  the  volunteer 
system  the  best  young  men  of  each  com- 
munity, the  brave,  fearless  lads,  the  flower  of 
the  youth  and  manhood  of  the  country,  if 
the  war  lasts  long,  go  out  to  fight,  to  die,  to 
be  maimed  and  crippled,  while  the  slacker 
and  the  indolent,  or  the  fearful  can  remain 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  nation  which 
is  preserved  by  better  men. 

There  will  continue  to  be  opportunities 
for  volunteers  in  the  regular  service  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  war  strength  and  also  in  the 
National  Guard,  but  the  big  fighting  force 
of  this  and  future  wars  must  be  made  up 
under  a  system  of  compulsory  service. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  AS  CONSTITUTED  WHEN  IT  HANDED  DOWN  THE  DECISION  IN  THE 

RAILROAD  EIGHT-HOUR  CASE 

(Front  row,  left  to  right:  Justice  Day,  Justice  McKenna,  Chief  Justice  White.  Justice  Holmes,  Justice  Van 
Devanter.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Justice  Brandeis,  Justice  Pitney,  Justice  McReynolds,  and  Justice  Clark. 
Chief  Justice  White,  and  Associate  Justices  Brandeis,  Clark,  Holmes,  and  McKenna  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law,  and  Justices  Pitney,  Van  Devanter,  Day,  and  McReynolds  dissented) 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE 
RAILWAY  BROTHERHOODS 

BY  WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY 

(Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Harvard  University) 


NEVER  again,  for  nearly  400,000  rail- 
road trainmen  in  the  United  States, 
will  ten  hours  be  the  standard  of  a  day's 
work.  Eight  hours  has  come  to  stay.  Any 
way  of  escape,  even  did  not  a  shorter  work- 
ing day  enjoy  the  "sanction  of  society,"  is 
doubly  barred — by  private  agreement  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  at  2:30  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  March  19th,  and  a  few  hours 
later  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  affirming  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Adamson  law  which  conferred 
the  same  boon  by  statute.  Disregarding 
some  of  the  brutal  means  to  the  desired  end, 
a  great  victory  for  labor  was  won — a  land- 
mark in  the  toilsome  way  of  the  American 
working  classes  up  into  the  light  and  air  of 
better  living  conditions.  It  is  indubitable 
that  this  achievement  will  give  renewed  hope 
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to  all  the  agencies  concerned  with  the  indus- 
trial betterment  of  mankind. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  was  reached 
by  the  narrowest  possible  margin.  The  hon- 
orable justices  voted  five  to  four  in  favor  of 
constitutionality.  This,  in  itself,  is  signifi- 
cant. An  eminent  teacher  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  turning  from  the  rigid  canons 
of  real  property  to  the  conduct  of  a  course 
in  American  Constitutional  law,  was  moved 
to  throw  up  his  hands  in  despair,  exclaiming, 
"It  is  not  law  at  all ;  it's  only  politics."  Ven- 
turing upon  the  thin  ice  of  a  division  of  the 
membership  of  the  august  body  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  into  conservatives  and  progres- 
sives, it  appears  as  if,  probably,  the  deciding 
vote  was  based  less  upon  juristic  conviction 
than  upon  the  belief  "that  the  very  highest 
of  judicial  duties  is  to  give  effect  to  the  legis- 
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lative  will,  and  in  doing  so  to  scrupulously 
abstain  from  permitting  subjects  which  are 
exclusively  within  the  field  of  legislative  dis- 
cretion to  influence  our  opinion  or  to  control 
judgment."  Popular  outcry  for  an  elective 
judiciary  or  for  the  recall  of  decisions  is 
stilled  by  statesmanship  of  this  order. 

TO  LIMIT  HOURS  OR  PRESCRIBE  WAGES? 

Was  the  Adamson  law  a  statute  fixing  the 
length  of  the  working  day,  or  was  it  a  law 
prescribing  wages?  There  was  the  touch- 
stone of  constitutionality.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  delimit  the  hours  of  labor  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed.  Even  since  the 
Adamson  decision,  in  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  a  general  ten-hour  law  of  Oregon,  for 
men -as  for  women,  marks  a  steady  advance 
in  this  direction.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  right  to  contract  concerning  wages  has 
in  general  been  held  to  be  a  purely  private 
one,  free  from  legislative  interference;  al- 
though here  again  the  Oregon  Minimum 
Wage  decision,  just  rendered,  establishes 
public  safeguards  for  well-being,  scarcely  im- 
agined in  prospect  ten  years  ago.  The 
opinion  is  explicit,  though,  as  it  appears, 
rather  bunglingly  expressed.  "Only  an 
eight-hour  standard  for  work  and  wages  was 
provided,  is  the  contention  of  the  one  side 
(for  the  trainmen),  and  in  substance  only  a 
scale  of  wages  was  provided,  is  the  argument 
on  the  other  (for  the  railroads).  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  both  are  right  and  in  a 
sense  both  wrong  in  so  far  as  it  is  assumed 
that  the  one  excludes  the  other." 

EIGHT     HOURS     PERMANENT;     WAGE-SCALE 
TEMPORARY 

The  riodle,  upon  which  constitutionality 
perhaps  depended,  is  solved  by  noting  a  dis- 
tinction which  also  serves  to  explain  why  the 
trainmen,  even  just  while  the  decision  was 
forthcoming,  insisted,  by  renewal  of  the  gen- 
eral strike  order,  upon  a  private  agreement 
with  the  railroads,  irrespective  of  the  action 
of  the  court.  To  many  people  this  looked 
like  a  breach  of  good  faith,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  both  parties  had  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's ultimatum  as  embodied  in  the  Adam- 
son law.  To  some,  even,  it  appeared  like 
defiance  of,  or  at  least  disrespect  to,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
answer,  and  the  justification  of  the  trainmen, 
is  found  in  the  opinion.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Adamson  law, 
fixing   the   basic  eight-hour   day,   were  per- 


manent ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Adamson  law  whereby  ten 
hours*  pay,  the  prevailing  scale,  was  to  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  for  eight  hours'  work  was 
but  temporary. 

A  period  of  ten  months  at  the  most — an 
"interregnum" — was  allotted  to  a  special 
commission  to  investigate  and  to  report  up- 
on the  effect  of  the  law.  Wherefore,  on  the 
wage-fixing  side,  so  runs  the  opinion,  the 
Adamson  law  was  but  a  makeshift  measure, 
a  stop-gap,  to  bridge  over  the  interval  until 
such  time  as  the  parties  in  interest  could 
come  to  a  final  accommodation.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  even  an  emergency,  the  threatened 
and  disastrous  interruption  of  the  interstate 
trade  of  the  country,  could  be  made  a  source 
of  power.  "An  emergency  may  not  call  into 
life  a  power  which  has  never  lived,  neverthe- 
less emergency  may  afford  a  reason  for  the 
exertion  of  a  living  power  already  enjoyed." 
This  living  power  is  the  right  of  the  public 
at  large  to  self-preservation,  a  paramount 
power  "to  exert  the  legislative  will  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  dispute  and  bind  both 
parties  to  the  duty  of  acceptance  and  compli- 
ance, to  the  end  that  no  individual  dispute 
or  difference  might  bring  ruin  to  the  vast 
interests  concerned  in  the  movement  of  in- 
terstate commerce."  Remember  these  words ! 
We  shall  refer  to  them  again. 

That  the  Adamson  law  was  but  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  so  far  as  wage  scales  were 
concerned,  at  once  explains  the  insistence  of 
the  Brotherhoods  upon  an  agreement  for  a 
definite  term  ahead.  Else,  in  lieu  of  such 
agreement,  what  would  happen  after  the 
expiration  of  the  ten  months'  interregnum, 
during  which  the  Adamson  Commission 
should  have  promulgated  its  findings?  Such 
would  have  been  the  state  of  affairs  had  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law.  Even  worse 
would  have  been  the  condition,  had  one 
member  of  the  court  decided  otherwise  than 
as  he  did.  The  Adamson  bill  would  never 
have  been  a  law ;  and  all  the  fruits  of  the 
protracted  struggle  would  have  been  denied. 
In  either  event,  whether  within  ten  months, 
or  at  once,  an  agreement  outside  the  law  in 
the  matter  of  wages  still  remained  to  be 
made.  With  war  impending,  was  it  not 
best  to  have  the  matter  out  upon  the  spot, 
even  in  anticipation  of  the  action  of  the 
court?  The  issue  was  thus  forced,  with  the 
result,  as  it  turned  out,  of  a  double-barreled 
affirmation,  by  private  contract  followed 
almost  immediately  by  another  by  law. 

Disappointment    has    been    expressed    by 
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some  who  "sympathize"  with  labor,  as  to 
the  underlying  principle  upon  which  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  act  in  matters  of 
this  sort  was  based.  They  apparently  hoped 
that  this  decision  would  take  a  due  place  in 
the  long  line  of  judicial  pronouncements  up- 
holding the  shorter  working  day  as  an  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  in  the  interest  of 
public  health  and  safety.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  desired,  since  this  same  Supreme 
Court  had  by  the  narrowest  margin  in  the 
New  York  Bakers  case,  reversed  its  earlier 
progressive  opinion  dealing  with  the  Utah 
mines  and  smelters  ten-hour  law.  The  Adam- 
son  decision  adheres  rather  to  the  line  of 
regulatory  decisions  for  public  utilities  than 
to  that  of  humanitarian  measures.  The 
power  to  regulate,  established  beyond  all 
question,  is  "subject  to  be  applied  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
situation."  Unless  an  emergency  can  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with,  the  very  end  and  purpose 
of  all  regulation  forthwith  comes  to  naught. 
Is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  recently- 
appointed  members  of  the  court,  known  for 
their  forward-looking  views,  were  content  to 
simplify  the  issue  in  this  railroad  case,  hav- 
ing a  hot  humanitarian  shot  in  their  locker, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  Oregon  general  ten-hour 
law  decision  rendered  a  few  days  later? 

LIMITATION   ON    PUBLIC-SERVICE   EMPLOYEES 

While  organized  labor  has  won  a  great 
battle,  by  this  decision  it  has  lost  a  campaign. 
Eight  hours  has  been  gained,  to  be  sure, 
but  a  new  principle  of  public  regulation  has 
been  affirmed,  which  is  of  vast  significance. 
Repeatedly  throughout  this  opinion  there 
gleams  forth  the  view  that  "whatever  would 
be  the  right  of  an  employee  engaged  in  a 
private  business  to  demand  such  wages  as  he 
desires,  to  leave  the  employment  if  he  does 
not  get  them  and  by  concert  of  action  to 
agree  with  others  to  leave  upon  the  same 
condition,  such  rights  are  necessarily  subject 
to  limitations  when  employment  is  accepted 
in  a  business  charged  with  a  public  interest." 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  obiter  dictum.  The  Adam- 
son  law  was  in  effect  "to  compulsorily  arbi- 
trate" and  as  such  it  was  constitutional. 
Only  once  before — and  even  then  in  the 
Adair  case  "we  express  no  opinion" — has 
the  view  been  upheld  that  in  a  public  calling 
it  may  be  made  a  crime  to  refuse  to  serve. 
The  way  of  settlement  for  disputes  of  this 
nature  may  indeed  be  profoundly  affected  by 
these  words.  The  Adamson  law  is  no  un- 
alloyed victory  for  labor — so  much  is  certain. 


REVISE    schedules;    desist    FROM    STRIKES ! 

What  lies  in  the  line  of  duty  just  ahead? 
Mere  history  is  unavailing  unless  it  point 
the  way.  But  one  course  is  open  to  the 
railroads — a  course  dictated  by  self-inter- 
est and  by  public  duty  alike.  Schedules 
must  be  altered  to  conform,  so  far  as  may  be, 
to  eight-hour  runs.  Twelve-,  fourteen-,  or 
fifteen-hour  trips  have  not  been  the  rule, 
much  evidence  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. But  there  have  been  too  many  of  them 
for  an  enlightened  public  opinion  to  permit. 
The  Railway  Age,  official  spokesman  for  the 
carriers,  now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  blows 
away,  confesses  that  "the  number  of  men  who 
do  work  extremely  long  hours,  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  strong  indictment  of  our 
present  system  of  handling  trains."  And  the 
railway  managers,  in  asking  compensation  for 
the  inescapable  burdens  of  the  change,  must 
come  with  a  clear  record  of  earnest  effort 
to  improve  their  schedules. 

The  obligation  upon  the  Brotherhoods  is 
no  less  certain.  Loyal,  efficient  service  in  re- 
turn for  a  most  generous  wage  must  be  forth- 
coming at  once.  And  this  present  achieve- 
ment must  not  be  used  shortly,  as  a  lever  to 
compel  further  concessions  from  the  roads. 
Assuming  that  the  managers  bestir  them- 
selves, the  public  will  not  be  tolerant  of  a 
reopening  of  the  controversy  within  the  im- 
mediate future. 

RATE  INCREASES  DEMANDED 

The  necessity  of  immediate  action  by  the 
public  administrative  authority  is  imperative. 
Considerable  amendment  of  railroad  sched- 
ules is  impossible  in  many  cases,  without 
heavy  expenditures  for  improvements.  The 
railroads  of  the  country  have  been  of  late 
subjected  to  a  cruel  pressure  of  rising  costs 
of  operation  under  fixed  rates  for  service. 
The  credit  of  many  honestly  managed  ones 
is  so  far  reduced  that  no  funds  for  extension 
or  betterment  are  to  be  had,  save  by  the  issue 
of  bonds  or  notes.  Raising  new  capital  by 
the  sale  of  stock  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
financial  stability  of  the  entire  institution  of 
private  ownership  of  railroads  is  threatened 
unless  a  generous  measure  of  relief  is  had  at 
once.  That  can  come  only  by  permission 
from  the  several  Federal  and  State  commis- 
sions for  an  increase  of  rates.  The  general 
public  will  foot  the  bill.  But  it  will  find  due 
compensation  in  the  fact  of  an  indispensable 
public  service  operated  by  a  loyal,  because 
contented,  body  of  operatives.  That,  in  it- 
self, is  an  invaluable  national  asset. 
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LLOYD  GEORGE  TO  AMERICA 


AMERICA'S  entrance  into  the  war  was 
celebrated  in  London  on  April  12  by 
a  great  gathering  of  American  residents  and 
prominent  Englishmen,  including  many  high 
government  officials.  The  company  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Ambassador  Page,  and  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  the  chief  guest,  made  a  nota- 
ble address  in  which  he  saluted  Americans 
as  comrades  in  arms.  He  rejoiced  as  a  dem- 
ocrat that  the  advent  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  had  given  the  final  stamp  and 
seal  to  the  character  of  the  conflict  as  a  strug- 
gle against  military  autocracy  throughout  the 
world.  He  said:  "The  United  States  of 
America,  of  a  noble  tradition,  never  broken, 
never  have  engaged  in  a  war  except  of  lib- 
erty. This  is  the  greatest  struggle  for  liberty 
that  they  have  ever  embarked  upon." 

Prussian  militarism,  said  the  speaker,  was 
the  menace  from  which  Europe  had  suffered 
for  fifty  years.  It  sapped  the  benefits  and 
the  equities  of  all  states  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  and  concentrated  on  the  well- 
being  of  their  peoples.  They  had  to  take 
into  account  this  menace,  which  was  their 
constant  preoccupation,  as  a  cloud  ready  to 
burst  over  the  land. 

There  are  two  great  facts  which  clinch  the  ar- 
gument that  this  is  a  great  struggle  for  freedom. 
The  first  is  the  fact  that  America  has  come  in. 
She  would  not  have  come  in  otherwise.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  Russian  revolution. 

When  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  sent  her 
soldiers  to  America  to  fight  for  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  that  land  (France  was  an  au- 
tocracy in  those  days),  the  Frenchmen  in  America, 
once  they  were  there,  found  that  their  aim  was 
freedom,  their  atmosphere  was  freedom,  their  in- 
spiration was  freedom.  They  conquered  at  first 
others'  freedom,  and  they  took  it  home,  and 
France  became  free. 

This  is  the  story  of  Russia.  Russia  engaged  in 
this  great  war  for  the  freedom  of  Serbia,  of  Mon- 
tenegro, of  Bulgaria.  The  Russians  fought  for 
the  freedom  of  Europe,  and  they  wanted  to  make 
their  own  country  free,  and  they  have  done  it. 
The  Russian  revolution  is  not  merely  an  outcome 
of  this  struggle  for  freedom;  it  is  a  proof  of  its 
character.  And  if  the  Russian  people  realize,  as 
there  is  every  evidence  they  will  realize  it,  that 
May — 6 


THE   SPIRIT   OF   '17 
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national  discipline  is  not  incompatible  with  na- 
tional freedom,  nay,  that  national  discipline  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  national  freedom,  they 
will  indeed  become  a  free  people. 

By  way  of  definite,  concrete  suggestion  to 
the  United  States,  regarding  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  Allies,  the  Premier  emphasized 
the  importance  of  shipping: 

The  road  to  victory,  the  guarantee  of  victory, 
the  absolute  assurance  of  victory,  has  to  be  found 
in  one  word,  "ships,"  and  a  second  word,  "ships," 
and  a  third  word,  "ships."  With  that  keenness 
which  characterizes  your  nation,  I  see  that  they 
fully  realize  that,  and  I  see  to-day  that  they  have 
already  made  arrangements  to  build  ships  by  the 
thousand — 1,000  3,000-tonners  for  the  Atlantic. 

I  believe  that  the  Germans  and  their  military 
advisers  are  already  beginning  to  realize  that 
this  is  another  of  their  miscalculations,  which  is 
going  to  lead  them  to  disaster  and  ruin. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  just  emphasizing  that 
we  are  a  slow  people — slow  and  blundering,  but 
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we  get  there.    You  get  there  sooner.    That  Is  why 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  in. 

We  have  been  in  this  business  for  three  years. 
We  have  made,  as  we  generally  do,  every  blun- 
der. In  consequence  we  got  every  bunker.  But 
now  we  have  got  a  good  niblick  stroke  and  we 
are  right  out  on  the  course.  May  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  study  our 
blunders  so  as  to  begin  where  we  are  now,  not 
where  we  were  three  years  ago. 

Looking  forward  to  the  peace  conference 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Premier  said: 

I  am  the  last  in  the  world,  knowing  for  three 
years  what  our   difficulties  have   been,  what   our 


anxieties  have  been  and  what  our  fears  have  been, 
I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  say  that  the 
succor  which  is  given  us  from  America  is  not  in 
itself  something  to  rejoice  at  and  to  rejoice  at 
greatly.  But  1  also  say  that  I  can  see  more  in 
the  knowledge  that  America  is  going  to  win  a 
right  to  be  at  the  conference  table  when  the  terms 
of  peace  are  discussed.  That  conference  will  set- 
tle the  destiny  of  nations  and  the  course  of  human 
life  for  God  knows  how  many  ages.  It  would 
have  been  a  tragedy,  a  tragedy  for  mankind,  if 
America  had  not  been  there,  and  there  with  all 
her  influence  and  her  power. 

I  can  see  peace,  not  a  peace  to  be  a  beginning  of 
war,  not  a  peace  which  will  be  an  endless  prep- 
aration for  strife  and  bloodshed — but  a  real  peace. 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  ON  ENGLAND'S 

MISTAKES 


A  USEFUL  resume  of  some  of  the  blun- 
ders made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Avar,  which  have  lessons  for  the 
United  States  at  this  moment,  is  furnished 
by  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  English  editor  and 
publicist,  in  a  series  of  articles  cabled  to  the 
New  York  Tribune. 


rush  of  volunteers  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1914  the  medical  examination  of 
recruits  largely  failed  in  its  object,  the  result 
being  that  many  healthy  young  men  were 
rejected  for  trifling  defects,  while  many 
others  physically  unfit  were  sent  to  the  front 
and   shortly   to   the   hospitals.     The   United 


Lord  Northcliffe  dwells,  in  the  first  place,      States,  says  Lord  Northcliffe,  is  in  no  such 


on  the  breakdown  of  the  volunteer  sj'stem. 
He  shows  that  very  quickly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  unjust  conditions  came 
into  existence  in  the  methods  of  recruiting. 
Married  men  with  children  had  enlisted, 
while  single  men  with  no  responsibilities  re- 
mained behind.  In  a  single  line  of  retail 
business  the  employees  in  one  store  might 
enlist  in  a  body,  while  competing  stores  re- 
tained their  workers,  and  profited  by  the 
situation.  The  government  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  conscription.     In  the  first 
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desperate    hurry    to    raise    soldiers    and    can 
profit  from  England's  experience. 

Another  point  in  which  England  failed  at 
the  outset  was  in  not  providing  sufficient 
repairing  machinery  and  repairing  men  to 
look  after  the  aerial  artillery,  small  arm, 
medical,  and  transportation  equipment,  but 
one  of  the  worst  miscalculations  was  as  to 
the  number  of  machine  guns  required.  The 
Germans  had  iminense  quantities  of  machine 
guns  and  England's  heavy  casualties  in  the 
German  retreat  from  the  IVIarne  were  largely 
due  to  the  use  that  the  Ger- 
mans made  of  those  imple- 
ments. In  the  matter  of  this 
particular  arm,  Lord  North- 
cliffe thinks  that  the  Amer- 
ican army  should  be  pre- 
eminent, for  the  machine  gun 
is  an  American  invention. 
England  has  learned  that  one 
rifle  to  one  man  is  insuffi- 
cient. Three  rifles  to  each 
man  is  regarded  as  a  more 
reasonable  allowance,  and 
each  of  the  three  should 
have  interchangeable  parts. 
The  war  had  been  going  on 
for  many  months  before  the 
English     Government     was 
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able  to  meet  the  demand  for  rifles  alone. 
In  the  matter  of  aeroplanes  Lord  North- 
cliffe  thinks  that  this  country  should  have 
no  difficulty.  One  of  the  two  men  responsi- 
ble for  the  invention  of  the  aeroplane — Or- 
ville  Wright,  of  Dayton,  Ohio — is  still  alive 
and  young.  We  should  supplement  his 
knowledge  of  aviation  with  that  of  the  bril- 


liant American  flying  corps  in  France  and 
with  that  of  the  French  and  British  fliers. 
Men  experienced  in  the  latest  modes  of  air 
fighting  can  be  brought  from  the  front  to 
teach  our  aviators  and  suitable  training 
grounds  could  be  selected  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  where  practical  instruction 
can  be  given. 


ENLISTMENT  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


THE  plan  for  a  national  mobilization  of 
food  production  proposed  by  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce,  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  University  of 
Illinois,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
food  production  in  the  United  States  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. In  view  of  the  reduced  production 
of  food  in  Canada  and  western  Europe,  our 
own  capacity  in  that  direction  is  our  strong- 
est war  asset.  This  capacity  for  food  pro- 
duction is  almost  certain,  however,  to  be  re- 
duced even  below  the  level  of  positive  need 
by  any  system  of  indiscriminate  enlistment 
from  the  farms  with  no  plan  for  labor  re- 
placement. There  must,  therefore,  be  spe- 
cific enlistment  for  food  production  as  a  part 
of    any   military   plan   of   mobilization,    and 


such  enlistment  must  be  as  definite  as  for 
service  at  the  front.  We  should  look  to  the 
War  Department  to  protect  food  production 
as  rigorously  as  it  protects  any  other  means 
of  national  defense. 

America  has  land  enough,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, to  feed  both  herself  and  western 
Europe.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  labor  sup- 
ply. It  is  said  that  the  farmer  has  reached 
the  limit  in  the  use  of  machinery  and  in  the 
employment  of  his  children  to  replace  the 
hired  help  that  has  gone  to  the  city.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  not  only  to  offset  the 
military  enlistment  from  the  country,  but 
also  to  increase  the  farmer's  present  labor 
supply. 

In  the  Survey  (New  York)  for  April  14 
the  procedure  proposed  by  the  Illinois  organ- 
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ization  to  meet  these  ends  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

To  regist  r  every  farm  owner,  tenant  or  man- 
ager, the  number  of  acres  in  tillable,  pasture  and 
timber  land,  and  the  number  of  men  usually  em- 
ployed or  that  would  be  needed  to  insure  maxi- 
mum crops;  to  enlist  in  the  civil-military  service 
and  under  military  pay,  men  of  military  age  or 
older  who  may  be  permanently  or  temporarily 
unfit  for  service  at  the  front,  and  also  boys  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old  in  country  and  city; 
to  establish  training  camp  farms  on  land  suitable 
for  intensive  farming,  rented  at  convenient  points 
by  the  government,  where  enlisted  men  not  other- 
wise employed  may  be  gathered,  housed  and  em- 
ployed in  raising  crops  requiring  a  maximum 
amount  of  hand  labor,  such  as  vegetables,  small 
fruits,  cotton,  and  tobacco;  to  erect  at  these  cen- 
ters facilities  for  drying  and  canning  such  food 
products,  for  preservation   and  transportation. 


As  the  largest  asset  for  food  production  is  the 
thousands  of  farms  already  organized  under  the 
management  of  experienced  farmers,  independ- 
ently operated  through  established  channels  of 
trade,  most  of  the  enlisted  men  would  be  as- 
signed to  work  them.  When  employed  by  the 
farmers  these  enlisted  men  would  be  regarded 
as  on  furlough  and  off  government  pay,  receiv- 
ing from  the  farmer  the  going  wage  of  the  lo- 
cality, which  is  above  the  pay  of  soldiers.  Men 
dissatisfied  with  these  conditions  of  employment 
mighi  return  to  the  camp  at  the  lower  Wage,  and 
also  in  case  of  discharge  for  unsatisfactory  serv- 
ice. Enlisted  men  not  employed  on  private  farms 
would  be  under  military  discipline  at  the  camp 
farm,  but  under  agricultural  leadership,  devot- 
ing their  first  attention  to  the  production  of  food 
under  the  direction  of  an  agricultural  officer. 
Time  for  regular  military  drill  would  be  re- 
served. Men  of  military  age  and  above,  without 
farm  experience,  would  be  quartered  in  regions 
engaged  in  intensive  farming  where  oversight 
is  possible.  New  enlistments  would  systematic- 
ally replenish  the  numbers  at  the  camp  when  de- 
pleted by  men  entering  active  military  service. 
Enlistment  for  civil-military  service  would  not 
only  be  considered  as  a  patriotic  duty,  but  would 
be  made  attractive  through  such  formal  recogni- 
tion as  uniforms,  use  of  special  organizations, 
ranks  and  degrees  of  efficiency,  promotion,  and 
commissions. 

Shortage  of  crops  the  world  round  gave  time- 
liness to  this  mobilizing  plan  of  the  great  prairie 
state  of  Illinois,  as  it  does  to  the  governor's  initia- 
tive in  calling  a  conference  of  the  governors  of  all 
the  great  agricultural  States  to  formulate  a  plan 
of  concerted  action  for  the  conservation  and  pro- 
duction of  the  nation's  food  supply. 

Extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made  in 
New  York  and  other  States  to  facilitate  crop 
production.  Money  will  be  loaned  to  the 
farmers  at  low  interest  rates  to  enable  them 
to  buy  seed  and  fertilizers  and  to  pay  for 
labor  and  other  expenses.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  schools  and  colleges  close  early 
in  May  in  order  that  the  students  may  be  re- 
leased to  work  on  farms. 


THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  SUPPLY 


A  PAINSTAKING  survey  of  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Adams 
Bellows,  managing  editor  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Miller  (Minneapolis).  He  set  out 
chiefly  to  determine  whether  the  war  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  material  decrease  in 
the  supply  of  food ;  and  he  finds  that  in  three 
years  of  war  the  supply  has  been  "distinctly, 
though  not  alarmingly,  curtailed." 

Perishable   crops   and    livestock   have  suf- 
fered out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cereal  crops 


— they  require  more  labor,  which  is  scarce; 
they  are  not  suited  for  the  wholesale  feeding 
of  armies,  so  that  production  has  not  been 
forced ;  and,  finally,  it  is  the  stock-raising, 
dairy-farming  and  market-garden  regions 
that  have  been  laid  waste  by  war.  Only  one 
grain-growing  region  has  been  overrun  ( Ru- 
mania), and  that  after  the  harvest  had  been 
gathered. 

The  effect  of  the  war  has,  therefore,  been 
to  throw  a  far  greater  burden  than  normally 
on  the  cereal  crops — wheat,  corn,  barley,  rye, 
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and  oats.  In  addition,  Mr.  Bellows  argues 
that  twenty  or  more  million  men  under 
arms  in  Europe  are  eating  more  and  better 
food  than  ever  before,  and  that  both  bel- 
ligerent and  neutral  governments  are  creating 
vast  reserve  stocks  for  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies. 

World  crops  in  1915  were  far  above  the 
average,  in  1916  far  below.  The  war  had 
little  to  do  with  the  result  in  either  year. 
If  1917  should  be  like  1915,  "the  world 
will  not  have  to  worry  greatly  about  its 
food  supply."  If  it  is  like  1916,  and  the 
war  continues,  "the  world  may  actually  not 
have  quite  enough  to  eat."  Real  danger  lies 
in  the  fact  that  reserves  are  low.  The 
Government's  first  crop  estimate  for  1917, 
for  winter  wheat  sown  last  autumn,  shows 
the   poorest   condition   on   record. 

The  extent  to  which  natural  causes  (as 
contrasted  with  conditions  due  to  war)  can 
affect  harvests  is  indicated  by  the  wheat  yield 
of  the  United  States  during  the  past  three 
years.  In  1914,  there  were  891.000,000 
bushels;  in  1915,  1,01 1,000,000;  and  in  1916, 
639,000,000. 

In  this  country,  Mr.  Bellows  holds,  the 
war  has  not  produced  any  genuine  food 
shortage,  even  though  our  grain  exports  in 
the  three  years  since  the  war  began  have 
been  twice  as  large  as  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding three  years — an  increase  of  five  mil- 


HURRY  !    HURRY  !  ! 
From  the  Evening  News  (Newark,  N.  J.) 

lion  tons  yearly.  The  United  States  pro- 
duces more  than  it  can  possibly  eat.  Ex- 
ports of  meats  and  dairy  products,  however, 
have  made  appreciable  inroads  on  our  supply, 
Mr.  Bellows  believes  that  the  enormous  in- 
flux of  money  from  abroad,  rather  than  any 
actual  drain  on  our  supplies,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  increased  food  prices  in  the  United 
States. 


CONNECTICUT'S  MILITARY  CENSUS 


THE  first  State  in  the  Union  to  come  to 
a  realizing  sense  of  the  advantage  of 
classifying  its  citizens  with  a  view  to  their 
availability  for  the  various  activities  of  war 
was  Connecticut.  As  early  as  February  6, 
two  months  before  the  formal  declaration  of 
war  with  Germany  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Governor  Holcomb  addressed  a  spe- 
cial joint  session  of  the  Connecticut  legis- 
lature, urging  the  importance  of  a  military 
census  of  the  State.  The  general  assembly 
responded  promptly  to  the  Governor's  ap- 
peal, empowering  him  to  proceed  with  the 
taking  of  such  a  census,  to  call  upon  all  pub- 
lic officials  for  any  aid  required  and  to  draw 
upon  the  State  treasury  for  all  expenses  in- 
curred. Simultaneously  a  citizens'  commit- 
tee took  charge  of  the  work  which  was  soon 
definitely  organized. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  chief  difficulty 


in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  would  be 
to  find  enumerators  sufficiently  interested  to 
do  their  work  well.  This  matter  was  tact- 
fully and  skilfully  dealt  with  in  a  letter 
personally  addressed  by  the  Governor  to  the 
first  selectman  (chairman)  of  every  town 
in  the  State.  After  quoting  in  full  the 
enabling  act,  this  letter  said  in  part : 

The  census  is  to  be  taken  in  each  town,  by 
agents  who  will  bear  a  commission  from  me  as 
Governor.  I  will  appoint  no  man  who  will  expect 
an)-  reward  other  than  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  he  has  done  his  best  to  serve  his  State  in 
time  of  need.  A  list  of  questions  to  be  asked 
every  male  resident  above  eighteen  years  of  age, 
the  answers  to  which  should  at  this  crisis  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  State,  has  been  prepared  and 
submitted  to  government  officials  for  approval  or 
correction.  Under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  act  above  mentioned  I  call  upon  you  to  fur- 
nish the  names  of  men  in  your  town  who  will 
undertake,  under  you  as  selectman,  the  taking  of 
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j^tatf  of  (Unnurrtirut., 


By  dlirection  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  approved  rebniaiy  7tK,  1917,  I  am 
lequiied  to  procure  certain  information  relative  to  iKe  resources  of  the  Stale.  I  therefore  call  upon  you  to 
aruwer  the  foDowii>g  questiont. 

MARCUS  H.  HOLCOMB, 


TOWN  or  CITY  .-,.. 
FULL  NAME 


DATC 


POST  OFFICE  ADDRESS ^.. ^......... -.^ 

1 .  Whai  U  yoiir  prcient  Trade,  Occupation  or  Profe^Moa  >  ■■ _-._.._....- 

2.  Have  you  eiperience  in  itny  other  Trade,  Occupaltoo  or  Profe«uoa> — .- ■— ■■ 


3.  What  is  your  A«e  >     ,  _ Height  >— 

4.  Are  you  Married  7  Single  >  or  Widower  > 


..Weigh!) 


R«nk> 


5.  How  many  personi  axe  depeodeot  on   you    (or    lupport)   - 

6.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sutei>  -- —  ^ - - 

7  If  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  have  you  taken  out  your  Gnt  papen>~.- 

6  If  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sute«,  what  u   your    nationality  >  -^ 

9  Have  you  ever  done  any  Military  or  Naval  Service  in  thu  or  any  other  Country  >  — .. 

Where)     How  Long) - -....-. What  BraDch >     --- 

10.  Have  you  any  »enoui  phytic^  disability)  If  ao.  name  it. - 

II   .  Can  you  do  any  ^  the  foOowing:  Ride  a  horse)  Handle  a  team) Dnve  an  automobile).      ^ 

Rjde  a  moloicycle) UndertUod  telegraphy)     Operate  a  wueless)..*    .-  Any  eipenence  with 

a  steam  engine) - --Aoy  experience  with  electrical  nuchiaery)  . .  ■■    Handle  a  boat,  power  or  aail ) 

Any  cipenence  in  uraple  coastwise  oavigaboo  ) Any  expenence  %«th  High  Speed  Manne  Gasoline 

Engmci  )-'■"-  — — --4- — Are  you  a  good  awuniDer  ) — 


.'  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  pertooaQy  uUtrvicwed  the  above  mentKmed  pertoo  and  that  the  answers  to  the  quesliooB 
Cfiumerated  are  as  he  gave  ihem  to  cdc 


Mililarjt  CcAHU  Agtr-l. 


THE    BLANIC    WHICH    THE    MALE    RESIDENTS  OF  CONNECTICUT    WERE    REQUIRED 

TO  FILL  OUT 


this  census.  These  agents  should  be  selected  by 
you  so  that  each  may  cover  a  district  of  your 
town  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  you  should 
select  them  in  such  numbers  that  each  may  have 
approximately  50  residents  to  call  upon. 


transferred 
from  these  lists  to  a 
set  of  white  cards 
arranged  alphabeti- 
cally and  to  a  set  of 
buff  cards  arranged 
by  street  and  num- 
ber. This  list  was 
then  checked  up 
with  the  city  direc- 
tory and  with  the 
school  list.  Further 
names  were  of 
course  added  as  the 
result  of  the  canvass. 
A  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  meth- 
ods pursued  in  mak- 
ing this  canvass  is 
given  in  the  Scienti- 
fic American  for 
March  17,  based  on 
information 
furnished  by  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Alsop,  a 
member  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Military 
Census.  All  the 
large  employment 
units  in  the  cities — 
insurance  companies, 
banks,  factories,  de- 
partment stores,  pub- 
lic utilities,  police 
and  fire  departments 
were  canvassed  in 
the  instance.  In  a 
New  Haven  factory 
employing  1  7,000 


men  every  foreman  had  a  commission  as  an 
enumerator,  and  the  census  was  taken  com- 
plete in  one  hour. 

In  order  to  avoid  congestion  at  headquar- 
ters the  practise  was  adopted  of  shipping  to 
The  Governor's  appeal  met  with   an  en-      Hartford,   the   State  capital,  each  night,  all 


thusiastic  response.  There  was  a  rush  to 
secure  the  commissions  and  badges  issued  to 
enumerators,  and  with  few  exceptions  every 
town  in  the  State  was  thoroughly  canvassed. 
In  the  cities  the  problem  was  more  com- 
plex. The  Hartford  plan  met  the  situation 
most  completely.  Having  decided  that  a 
preliminary  list  of  all  the  males  in  Hartford 
of  sixteen  years  and  over  was  a  prime  requi- 
site the  committee  of  twenty  citizens  took  as 
a  starting  point  the  voting  and  poll  tax  lists 
that  were  in  existence,  although  they  were 
known  to  be  incomplete.     The  names  were 


the  blanks  gathered  in  a  given  city  during 
the  day.  In  posting  the  data  upon  the  filing 
cards  up-to-date  methods  were  emploj'ed. 
The  various  items  to  be  posted  upon  each 
card  were  represented  by  code  numbers  of 
one,  two,  three  or  more  digits,  and  the  entire 
front  of  the  card  was  covered  with  the  num- 
bers from  zero  to  nine,  arranged  in  columns. 
All  entries  were  made  by  punching  out  the 
appropriate  code  numbers  in  the  proper  col- 
umns. Within  thirty  days  more  than  half 
of  the  blanks  for  the  entire  State  had  been 
returned  to  the  census  bureau,  and  two  weeks 
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later    the    work    was    practically     finished. 

To  the  fact  that  this  task  was  performed 

by  unpaid  volunteer  labor  is  attributed  the 

large  measure  of  success  that  resulted.     This 

article  makes  it  clear  that  the  work  of  taking 

the  census   had   the   enthusiastic  cooperation 

of  all  concerned. 

Prominent  citizens  abandoned  their  business  and 
gave  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  local  enumeration  and  the  cen- 
tral   bureau.      In    two    weeks    10,000    agents    were 


commissioned.  The  great  insurance  companies 
of  Hartford  unanimously  and  without  reserve  put 
all  their  resources  of  machines  and  skilled  oper- 
ators at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau,  and  one  of 
them  gave  it  quarters.  Girls  from  home  and 
school,  even  married  women,  flocked  to  these 
quarters  to  volunteer  for  the  many  tasks  demand- 
ing unskilled  workers;  and  scores  of  girls  went 
daily  from  a  hard  day's  work  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning in  the  Bureau's  office.  All  this  makes  possible 
the  broad  statement  that  not  one  cent  has  been 
spent  for  labor;  this  has  been  a  census  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR  AFTER 

THE  WAR 


WITH  the  end  of  the  war  somewhat 
more  measurably  in  sight  a  leading 
topic  of  interest  is  the  question  of  immigra- 
tion, and  especially  its  effect  on  the  United 
States.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  (New  York)  its  well-informed  Eu- 
ropean correspondent  discusses  the  unpre- 
cedented rush  of  labor  to  the  United  States 
which  he  believes  will  follow  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  disbanding  of  the  vast 
armies. 

It  is  the  general  belief  among  both  sol- 
diers and  the  people  of  Europe  generally 
that  the  United  States  has  grown  fabulously 
rich  by  the  war  and  that  as  soon  as  per- 
mitted thousands  of  immigrants  will  flock  to 
this  country  to  seek  to  recoup  their  shattered 
fortunes  or  to  begin  anew.  There  may  be 
restrictions  adopted  by  European  govern- 
ments to  prevent  an  undue  influx  of  labor 
to  these  shores,  or  possibly  by  the  American 
Government,  but  the  immigration  promises 
to  be  of  a  higher  grade  than  ever  previously. 
The  immigration  law  that  goes  into  effect 
on  May  1,  1917,  will  not  exert  any  serious 
influence,  for  a  few  months'  schooling  will 
teach  the  unlettered  man  or  woman  who  is 
ambitious  enough  to  meet  its  provisions. 

Most  of  the  new  immigrants  coming  to 
the  United  States  will  be  men  who  have 
fought  from  six  months  to  three  years  on 
the  various  battle  fronts,  or,  and  this  holds, 
too,  for  the  women,  have  worked  in  the 
munitions  factory.  The  manhood  of  Europe 
has  received  a  training  in  hard  labor,  in 
habits  of  sobriety  and  in  discipline  that  may 
make  it  invaluable  to  employers.  In  place 
of  any  wild  spirit  of  lawlessness  bred  by  mili- 
tary service,  discipline  in  the  European  armies 
has  taught  the  men  self-control,  obedience, 
and  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  hard  work. 


The  interesting  question  brought  up  is, 
How  will  the  American  employer  of  labor 
handle  these  sons  of  the  armies,  these  men 
who  have  had  a  life  education  of  engineer- 
ing, of  mechanics,  of  plain  work,  and  vast 
suffering  compressed  into  the  narrow  space 
of  a  year  or  two  at  war?  Will  he  permit 
them  to  be  herded  like  cattle  into  his  fac- 
tories, about  his  yards,  his  place  of  work? 
Will  he  shut  his  eyes  to  their  exploitation 
by  their  own  countrymen  who  parade  as 
foremen  ?  Too  often  this  was  the  treatment 
formerly  accorded  the  labor  which  came 
among  us  during  the  past  dozen  j^ears.  Such 
a  continued  policy  would  add  to  the  almost 
unsolvable  immigration  problem,  the  miseries 
of  these  work  people,  and  the  labor  prob- 
lem of  the  employer,  as  well  as  cut  down 
materially  the  efficiency  of  these  efficient  la- 
borers. The  modern  organization  methods 
of  the  present-day  European  armies  must  be 
studied,  for  they  are  held  together  not  by 
the  force  of  the  military  spirit  but  by  the 
force  of  an  organization  that  has  at  its  bottom 
the  good,  fancied  or  real,  of  everyone  of  its 
members,  and  a  recognition  of  the  human, 
racial  qualities  of  each  group.  Thus,  the 
German  organization  is  a  stiff  one ;  results 
in  fighting  and  work  are  gotten  by  implaca- 
ble brutality.  But  in  the  French  and  Italian 
army  organizations  results  are  gotten  by 
treating  men  kindly,  by  officers  accepting  sol- 
diers as  their  equals,  and  by  persuading,  stim- 
ulating them  to  their  tasks,  all  the  while 
letting  the  reins  of  discipline  seem  loose. 

The  correspondent  devotes  considerable 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  Italian  laborers 
and  says: 

In  dealing  with  these  big  children,  perhaps  the 
first  American  reform  necessary  is  to  get  away 
from  the   feudal   "padrone"   system,   which   so  ef- 
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fectually  prevents  an}-  direct  relation  between  the 
employer  and  the  man  employed.     .     .     . 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  new  army  grad- 
uates will  not  tolerate  the  old  padrone  system, 
and  that  they  will  force  the  employer,  willy-nilly, 
to  wake  up,  to  speed  up,  to  take  heed  of  the  or- 
ganization forces  under  which  this  new  laborer 
has    been    schooled. 

The  labor  problem  in  Europe  threatens  to 


become  most  acute  and  it  is  reported  that 
unless  emigration  to  the  United  States  is 
stopped  Europe  may  have  to  fear  a  jellow 
labor  peril.  It  is  suggested  as  the  part  of 
prudence  that  the  American  employer  of  la- 
bor on  a  large  scale  should  intensify  his  wel- 
fare plans  which  at  present  apply  more  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  labor  ladder. 


METHODS  OF  TREATING  WOUNDS 


THE  \  arious  methods  of  treating  wounds 
received  in  battle  are  discussed  by  Henri 
de  Varigny  in  the  IVIarch  number  of  the 
B'tbliotheque  Universelle  (Lausanne).  While 
the  Dakin-Carrel  treatment  is  acknowledged 
at  present  to  be  the  best  for  infected 
wounds,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  all  but 
a  small  percentage  of  wounds  received  in 
battle  are  infected,  this  treatment  requires 
a  special  technique  and  corresponding  facil- 
ities not  always  immediateh'  attainable.  IVIr. 
de  Varigny  says: 

It  is  easily  understood  why  surgeons  giving 
first  aid  near  the  firing  line  at  the  front,  who 
cannot  operate,  but  must  "evacuate"  the  wounded 
to  the  rear  after  a  preliminary  dressing  adequate 
to  check  commencing  infection,  adopt  the  practice 
of  the  surgeon  Menciere.  This  has  no  object  ex- 
cept to  place  an  anti-infectious  bandage  on  the 
wound  before  evacuating  the  wounded  soldier, 
who  will  be  operated  on  at  the  rear  in  a  hospital 
where  he  is  able  to  remain.  Dr.  Menciere  ban- 
dages the  wound  after  anointing  it.  After  the 
contused  tissues  have  been  cut  away  the  wound 
is  cleaned,  bathed,  and  anointed  with  guayacol, 
Peruvian  balsam,  etc.,  to  combat  infection,  and 
bandaged. 

Other  surgeons,  doubtless  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  patient,  have  had  recourse  to  the  bold 
expedient  of  primitive  suture.  They  cleanse 
the  wound,  freeing  it  of  crushed  tissues,  foreign 
bodies,  etc.,  then  close  it  as  if  it  were  an  aseptic 
surgical  wound,  and  send  the  patient  to  the  rear. 
Surgeon  Andre  Chalier,  of  Lj'ons,  a  careful  and 
prudent  man,  recommends  and  practises  this 
treatment.  But  too  often  the  wound  thus  treated 
is  found  infected  on  arrival  at  the  rear,  in  which 
case  the  sutures  must  be  cut  and  the  wound  re- 
opened. It  is  true  this  changes  from  the  initial 
disorder,  when  the  wounded  have  been  on  the 
road  four  or  five  days  without  care  before  reach- 
ing the  hospital.  Those  who  advise  immediate 
suture  say  it  is  applicable  only  to  very  fresh 
wounds. 

In  the  first  few  hours  the  infection  is  slight  and 
can  probably  be  suppressed  by  careful  cleansing. 
But  after  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  less,  it 
cannot  be  safely  used,  especially  if  the  patient  is 
evacuated  and  must  travel  some  time  without 
medical  attention.  Other  surgeons  are  completely 
won  over  to  the  Carrel  dressing,  i.  r.,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wound  by  irrigation  with  neutral 
hypochlorite   solution.     They  say,   and   with   rea- 


son, that  this  should  always  be  adopted  at  the 
rear  for  all  suppurating  wounds.  By  this  process 
wounds  are  entirely  disinfected  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  tissues 
being  aseptic,  secondary  suture  can  be  practised 
and  the  wound  closed  and  healed.  .  .  .  The 
Carrel  process  is  also  excellent  at  the  front,  and 
some  surgeons  use  it  regularly.  However,  it  can- 
not generally  be  completely  installed  at  the  front 
because  of  the  necessity  of  evacuating  the  wound- 
ed to  make  room  for  others. 

Some  British  surgeons  advise  dressing  with 
potassium  or  magnesium  chloride,  while 
others  recommend  glycerine  and  ichthyol  for 
suppurating  woimds. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  well-known  militar\^  surgeon.  Dr.  H. 
Vincent  (of  anti-typhoid  vaccination  fame)  pro- 
posed a  disinfecting  powder  composed  of  ten 
grams  of  fresh  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  ninety 
grams  of  crystallized  boric  acid.  With  this  pow- 
der the  wound  is  sprinkled  at  the  front,  before  the 
wounded  man  is  evacuated  to  the  rear  to  be  ex- 
amined and  operated  on  there  at  leisure.  This 
amounts  to  the  Carrel  process  by  powder  instead 
of  by  irrigation.  While  the  liquid  treatment  is 
advised  at  the  rear,  only  the  powder  can  be 
readily  employed  at  the  front. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add  from  an- 
nouncements in  the  papers  shortly  before  we 
go  to  press,  that  the  Carrel-Dakin  process 
above  referred  to  will  shortly  be  in  full  oper- 
ation at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New 
York  City  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Dr.  Carrel  himself,  assisted  by  Dr.  Dakin, 
to  whose  patient  experimentation  is  due  the 
discovery  of  the  virtues  of  the  neutral  hy- 
pochlorite solution  which  bears  his  name. 
The  specific  object  of  this  installation,  be- 
sides the  healing  of  wounds  of  a  definite 
number  of  patients,  is  the  instruction  of 
United  States  surgeons  in  this  marvelously 
successful  treatment,  which  not  only  short- 
ens the  healing  time,  but  reduces  fatalities 
and  operations  and  leaves  a  flexible  scar  with- 
out adherences  and  constrictive  effect,  thus 
facilitating  the  regaining  of  the  use  of  the 
wounded  member. 
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SOME  GERMAN  LIBERALS 


THOSE  of  us  who  warmly  second  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  dictum  that  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  German  people,  but  who 
have  been  lost  in  amazement  and  regret  at 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  they  have  been 
befooled  by  an  autocratic  government,  may 
take  comfort  from  the  statements  regarding 
the  -existence  of  at  least  a  liberal  minority 
in  Germany,  contributed  to  a  Swiss  maga- 
zine by  the  writer  of  its  "German  Chron- 
icle." In  the  February  number  this  corre- 
spondent says : 

Some  independent  voices  make  the  attempt  to 
let  themselves  be  heard  in  Germany.  They  are 
quickly  stifled.  As  early  as  November,  1914,  a 
group  of  liberals  founded  an  association,  Neues 
Vaterland  ("The  New  Fatherland")  to  combat 
Imperialist  and  Pan-Germanist  tendencies.  We 
may  recall,  too,  a  number  of  courageous  bro- 
chures by  Walther  Schiicking,  Rudolf  Godscheid, 
and  Kurt  Einer,  who  did  not  fear  to  denounce  the 
misdeeds  of  secret  diplomacy  and  to  affirm  that 
right  is  a  law  unto  itself  and  that  international 
treaties  are  not  vulgar  scraps  of  paper.  But  such 
a  scandal  could  not  be  suffered.  After  a  few 
months  the  league  was  dissolved  and  its  publica- 
tions interdicted  by  the  censor. 

Later  we  witnessed  the  valiant  campaign  of 
Wilhelm  Herzog  in  the  Forum.  With  a  splendid 
audacity  this  writer  and  his  collaborators  attacked 
the  all-powerful  Pan-Germanists.  At  first  they 
were  allowed  to  speak,  for  it  was  a  matter  of 
importance  to  prove  that  in  Germany  one  was 
allowed  to  write  anything.  Then  one  fine  day 
the  censor  intervened.  I  have  in  my  library  a 
collection  of  these  little  white  books  with  red 
edges,  sixteen  in  all.  They  are  very  curious  to 
examine.  In  the  first  there  are  almost  no  blank 
spaces,  but  as  one  proceeds  these  become  more 
and  more  numerous.  Later  whole  pages  are  sup- 
pressed, then  whole  articles,  and  in  the  latest 
numbers  the  white  pages  are  more  numerous  than 
the  printed  ones.  Was  it  not  more  logical  to 
suppress  the   review  itself? 

I  have  followed  with  interest  in  these  very 
pages  this  loyal  effort  to  seek  intrinsic  truth  and 
enfranchisement  from  all  prejudice.  M.  Herzog 
had  thanked  me  for  this,  and  when  his  review 
ceased  to  appear  he  wrote  me:  "Better  times  will 
come;  we  will  take  up  anew  the  work  begun." 

It  appears  that  Professor  Foerster,  mem- 
ber of  the  Neues  Vaterland  and  collaborator 
on  the  Forum,  had  desired  to  recommence 
this  work  of  his  own  motion.  Being  one  of 
the  men  who  are  persuaded  that  Bismarckism 
has  done  the  greatest  injury  to  their  coun- 
try, he  wished  to  express  this  opinion.  He 
first  attempted  this  in  the  form  of  an  article: 
"Bismarck's  Work  in  the  Light  of  the 
Greater  Germany  Criticism."  Here  he 
minced  no  words  in  denouncing  the  danger 


of  the  pragmatist  criterion  which  would 
measure  the  value  of  a  policy  by  its  degree 
of  success.  Then,  scourging  Bismarck's 
policy  of  subterfuge,  he  demonstrates  the 
enormous  injury  which  has  been  done  to 
the  German  soul  by  the  famous  maxim : 
"Might  makes  right."  This  appeared  in 
the  Friedensmarte  for  January  1,  1916 
(Zurich,  Orell  Fiissli). 

To-day,  in  a  work  entitled  "Young  Germany 
and  the  World  War,"  Professor  Foerster  tells  us 
that  these  theories  which  have  intoxicated  the 
generation  formed  after  the  war  of  1870  are  no 
longer  in  favor  with  the  youth  of  the  present  day; 
that  these,  above  all,  the  young  Germans  who 
have  seen  at  first  hand  the  evils  of  the  war, 
aspire  to  another  ideal.  And  in  support  of  his 
contention  he  cites  a  quantity  of  letters  emanating 
from  soldiers  and  officers  at  the  front.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  many  of  these  missives  are  im- 
pressive. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  Mr.  Foerster  is  not 
the  victim  of  an  illusion.  It  is  possible.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  censor  suddenly  de- 
cided that  he  was  expressing  subversive  ideas, 
and  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  suppressed  the 
work.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  he  caught  an 
echo  from  the  crowd.  And  what  does  the  Munich 
professor  say  that  is  so  subversive?  Why,  merely 
the  verities  that  are  preached  every  Sunday  in 
all  Christian  churches!  He  says  that  there  are 
things  in  life  superior  to  the  acquisition  of  ma- 
terial goods;  that,  far  from  preaching  hate  be- 
tween peoples,  one  ought  to  teach  them  to  com- 
prehend and  esteem  each  other;  that  no  nation 
can  accomplish  alone  its  proper  task  and  that  it 
has  need  of  the  support  of  the  national  traditions 
of  neighboring  peoples;  that  France  cannot  get 
along  without  Germany — any  more  than  Ger- 
many can  get  along  without  France — and  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Slavs  or  the  Germans  and  the  English;  that  the 
theories  of  nationalists  like  Naumann,  who  desire 
to  erect  in  the  center  of  Europe  a  Germany 
dominating  other  peoples,  are  full  of  peril ;  that 
instead  of  demarking  peoples  into  closed  groups, 
they  should,  on  the  contrary,  hz  reunited  under 
the  fecund  idea  of  federation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  spite  of  the  cen- 
sorship this  sane-minded  book,  with  its  lofty 
ideals,  may  somehow  filter  into  Germany. 
Before  taking  his  chair  at  Munich  Professor 
Foerster  taught  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
and  it  is  told  of  him  that  when  he  made  his 
farewell  address  to  his  students  he  spoke  as 
follows: 

It  is  as  a  German  that  T  speak  to  you  who  are 
Germans,  and  I  say  to  you:  Cease  to  sing  the 
"Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  which  belongs  to  a  his- 
torical and  political  constellation  which  is  differ- 
ent from  your  own.  Choose,  rather,  as  your 
national  hymn  Briider  re'tcht  die  Hand  zum  Bttnde 
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("Brothers,  join  your  hands  in  friendship"),  for 
jour  historical  and  political  duty  is  to  extend  your 
hand  in  friendship  to  races  which  Providence 
has  placed  upon  your  path  in  order  that  you  may 
guide  them  towards  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
of  superior  culture.  Draw  close  to  your  Slavic 
brothers  and  form  with  them  a  confederation 
in  which  all  peoples  shall  have  equal  rights. 

Professor  Foerster  holds  that  the  policy 
of  conquest  by  force  is  coarse  and  mechanical 
because  it  does  not  take  account  of  the 
souls  of  peoples,  and  he  believes  one  of  the 
benefits  of  this  war  will  be  the  repudiation 
of  such  policy.     He  writes : 

War  makes  us  feel  with  force  the  i.eed  of 
moral  and  intellectual  exchanges  between  races; 
it  has  taught  us  to  know  each  other  better  and 
esteem  each  other  more;  in  discovering  an  un- 
suspected strength  and  valor  among  our  adver- 
saries we  have  felt  a  secret  love  and  admiration 
for    them.      It    is    not    impossible,    therefore,    that 


after  the  war  definite  accords  may  be  concluded 
between  the  Germans  and  the  French,  the  English, 
and  the  Russians  .  .  .  and  that  thus  the  national 
barriers  which  have  hitherto  confined  us  like  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  may  finally  be  beaten  down. 

In  the  same  letter  we  find  a  notice  of 
another  book  of  similar  character,  which, 
strange  to  say,  has  not  been  suppressed.  This 
is  the  "Letters  of  a  German-Frenchwoman" 
(Berlin,  Erich  Reiss,  1916),  by  Mme.  An- 
nette Kolb,  an  Alsatian  married  to  a  "Ger- 
man and  living  in  Germany.  Mme.  Kolb 
affirms  an  undiminished  love  for  both  coun- 
tries. When  she  lectured  upon  this  theme 
in  Dresden  in  October,  1914,  she  was  hissed, 
but  fared  better  elsewhere.  In  her  new  book 
she  denounces  the  Pan-Germanists,  saying: 
"It  is  because  I  am  German,  profoundly 
German,  that  I  hate  them ;  all  of  Germany 
that  is  sensible  and  laborious  rejects  them." 


SPAIN  AND  THE  SUBMARINE  WAR 


THE  attitude  that  Spain  should  assume 
in  regard  to  the  intensified  submarine 
warfare  now  waged  by  Germany  is  discussed 
at  some  length  in  an  article  that  appears  in 
Nuestro  Tieinpo  (Madrid).  The  writer 
fully  realizes  that  the  world  is  passing  into 
the  last  stage  of  the  war,  a  stage  certain  to 
prove  the  most  compromising  and  embar- 
rassing one  for  the  few  remaining  neutrals, 
since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  either 
of  the  belligerent  groups  weakens  under  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  other,  all  kinds  of 
intrigue  will  be  set  on  foot  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  nations  that  have  heretofore 
held  aloof  from  the  conflict. 

So  far  Spain  has  enjoyed  the  great  good 
fortune  of  being  free  from  any  imperative 
engagement  that  could  rob  her  of  the  security 
afforded  by  neutrality  and  precipitate  her 
into  the  abyss  of  war ;  but  can  she  hope  to 
enjoy  this  good  fortune  up  to  the  end  ?  Every 
day  that  passes,  far  from  lightening  the  load 
of  her  embarrassments,  aggravates  them  and 
adds  to  their  number.  The  constantly  re- 
iterated violations  of  neutral  rights  have 
brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that  any  un- 
foreseen event  may  suddenly  provoke  a  con- 
flict for  which  she  is  entirely  unprepared. 
The  only  means  of  avoiding  this  peril  is  to 
look  it  calmly  in  the  face,  realize  quickly  and 
clearly  its  extent  and  consequences,  and  en- 
deavor to  find  a  cure  for  it. 

After  presenting  at  some  length  the  policy 


followed  by  both  belligerent  groups  in  their 
persistent  efforts  to  restrict  maritime  traffic 
in  everything  that  can  be  described  as  con- 
traband of  war,  the  writer  finds  that  while 
each  in  turn  has  disregarded  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  the  way  in  which  the  submarines 
are  used  lacks  all  legal  foundation  and  is  in 
flagrant  contradiction  with  these  rights. 
Hence  the  neutrals  cannot  fail  to  protest 
against  this,  for  the  mere  toleration  of  the 
system  would  constitute  an  abdication  of 
sovereignty. 

Spain's  position  as  a  neutral  power,  in 
what  regards  the  practises  employed  by  the 
submarines  to  prevent  supplies  from  reach- 
ing the  eneniy,  is  both  a  trying  and  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  her  attitude  is  firm  and  stead- 
fast. That  she  cannot  give  up  a  tittle  of 
her  rights  as  a  neutral  admits  of  no  question ; 
that  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  car- 
riers of  contraband  of  war  does  not  involve 
or  compromise  the  collective  responsibility 
of  Spain  as  a  nation  is  equally  unquestion- 
able ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  the  penalty 
inflicted  upon  the  violators  of  the  rules  arbi- 
trarily dictated  by  the  belligerents  in  the 
matter  of  contraband  of  war  is  illegal,  dis- 
proportionate, and  inhuman  does  not  admit 
of  even  a  shade  of  doubt. 

What  is  to  be  done?  The  writer  fully 
realizes  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  give  ad- 
vice, but  he  nevertheless  believes  that  it  is 
possible   to   find   a  solution   of   the  dilemma 
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within  the  rules  of  international  law  without 
ceasing  to  maintain  neutrality  in  the  sense 
recognized  by  the  authorities. 

As  we  have  to  do  with  a  new  order  of 
abuses  and  violations  of  the  law  of  nations, 
the  legal  remedies  must  also  be  new,  al- 
though deduced  from  the  general  principles 
of  international  law  and  applied,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  analogous  and  related  cases 
and  circumstances.  Thus  Spain  can  employ 
in  these  cases  a  proceeding  similar  to  that 
established  for  those  in  which  there  was 
doubt  regarding  the  legitimacy  of  a  prize, 
bringing  the  case  before  her  own  tribunals 
of  justice,  and  judging  it  in  conformity  with 
her  own  laws. 

The  Italian  jurist,  Azuni,  holds  that,  in 
the  matter  of  prizes  illegally  made,  and  of 
violations  of  international  law  to  the  injury 
of  its  subjects  and  its  neutral  vessels,  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  state  is  full  and 
undeniable,    and    that    the    sentences    pro- 


nounced in  such  cases  by  a  belligerent  prize- 
court  lack  obligatory  force  and  are  subject 
to  revision  by  the  tribunals  of  the  neutral 
country  to  which  the  illegally  seized  vessel 
belongs. 

The  presentation,  trial,  and  judgment  of 
the  cases  concerning  the  sinking  of  Spanish 
vessels  by  belligerent  submarines  should 
come  automatically  before  the  competent 
Spanish  tribunal.  The  facts  having  been 
duly  established,  precisely  as  in  instances  of 
shipwreck,  the  case  should  be  tried  before 
the  Admiralty  Court  through  all  its  stages 
up  to  a  definite  sentence,  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced in  contumacy.  This  sentence  will 
serve  later  as  a  basis  for  the  necessary  diplo- 
matic claims,  so  as  to  secure  the  requisite 
reparation  and  indemnity.  A  diplomatic 
claim  alone,  if  not  preceded  by  a  judicial 
judgment,  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  a 
definite  sentence,  will  never  prove  "effica- 
cious. 


WHY  HOLLAND  FEARS 


A  GOOD  deal  has  been  written  regarding 
the  apparent  silence  in  which  Holland 
suffers  the  torpedoing  of  her  ships,  and  the 
lack  of  forceful  protests  filed  with  the  Ger- 
man Government.  The  Dutch  Government  is 
moving  cautiously,  and  the  fate  of  Rumania 
is  not  exactly  cheering  to  those  who  have  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  little  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  While  the  events  of  the 
ruthless  submarine  warfare  have  been  so 
recent  as  to  prevent  comments  of  the 
Dutch  periodical  press  being  given  here,  the 
paragraphs  below  will  indicate  clearly  the 
attitude  of  the  Dutch.  The  extracts  are 
from  the  Dutch  magazine  Vragen  des  Tijds, 
which,  while  not  exactly  an  opposition  jour- 
nal, yet  is  sufficiently  outspoken  in  its  com- 
ments on  German  warfare  to  be  called  "be- 
nevolently neutral"  to  the  Allies,  as  will  ap- 
pear to  the  reader: 

Speaking  of  the  sinking  of  the  Palembang  by  a 
submarine  the  foiiowing  facts  appear  plainly:  A 
submarine  sank  the  ship;  our  government  pro- 
tested; the  German  Government  says  that  no 
German  submarine  fired  the  torpedo;  our  govern- 
ment says  nothing  to  the  other  powers  who  may 
have  had  submarines  in  that  part  of  the  sea;  the 
matter  will  be  "arbitrated,"  and  our  big  daily 
papers  keep  a  strange  silence.  Perhaps  they  are 
too  pro-German,  perhaps  they  have  graver  things 
to  write  about.  The  Dutch  Government  has  not 
done  its  duty.  Is  it  afraid  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  demanding  an  explanation? 


And  as  if  to  answer  this  question,  the  same 
magazine  sums  up  the  political  situation  in 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  following 
the  Rumanian  collapse,  as  follows: 

Aside  from  all  military  consequences  of  the 
events  in  Rumania,  the  political  results  have  been 
a  complete  defeat  of  the  Allies'  cause.  It  has 
been  proved  that  in  the  first  place  the  Entente 
powers  have  been  seriously  in  error  regarding  the 
forces  which  the  Central  Powers  were  able  to 
bring  to  bear  on  Rumania,  and  in  the  second 
place  that  they  were  absolutely  incapable  of 
making  good  this  mistake  in  the  interval  between 
the  declaration  of  war  and  the  fall  of  Bucharest. 

"Incapable"  is  the  proper  word,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  had  the  will  to  do  it!  It  was 
highly  important  for  the  Entente  that  the  entrance 
of  Rumania  should  not  end  in  a  debacle  for  that 
country;  it  was  bad  enough  for  the  Allies  to  dis- 
cover that  the  entrance  of  Rumania  did  not  result 
at  once  in  a  conquest  of  Transylvania  and  Hun- 
gary by  the  combined  Russian  and  Rumanian 
armies;  the  only  thing  that  could  be  worse  was 
the  defeat  of  Rumania  in  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 
And  this  worst  of  all  actually  happened.  Eng- 
land and  France  did  what  they  could  for  Ru- 
mania, by  sending  money  and  experienced  officers 
to  take  command  of  the  Rumanian  armies,  while 
furnishing  munitions,  supplies,  and  aeroplanes. 
But  Russia  alone  could  furnish  Rumania  with  sol- 
diers to  attack  the  enemy  with  such  fury  on  the 
plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  as  to  force 
him  to  surrender  parts  of  Transylvania.  As 
neither  one  nor  the  other  event  occurred,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  as  far  as  military  resources 
are  concerned  Russia  is  outclassed  by  the  Central 
Powers. 
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And,  summing  up  the  present  attitude  of  fight  over  a  kill,  it  is  time  for  foxes  and 

the  smaller  neutral  nations  in  Europe,  the  wolves  to  keep  out  of  sight."    Nothing  seems 

Dutch  magazine  paraphrases  the  famous  re-  so  certain  to  each  of  the  smaller  "neutrals" 

mark  made  by  King  Constantine  of  Greece  as  instant  destruction,  no  matter  which  side 

some  months  ago:     "When  lions  and  tigers  they  select. 


OCTAVE  MIRBEAU:  DRAMATIST  AND 

NOVELIST 


ON  February  16,  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  in  1850,  Octave  Mirbeau,  one 
of  the  foremost  French  dramatists  and  fic- 
tion-writers of  his  time,  closed  his  career.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  his  manner  was  so 
various  that  his  works  could  not  be  classified 
as  having  a  general  stjde.  He 
is  best  known  in  this  country  by 
his  novel  "The  Experiences  of 
a  Lady's  Maid,"  published  in 
English  by  the  Stuyvesant  Press 
in  1911,  and  the  most  popular 
of  his  work  in  France,  and  by 
the  remarkable  drama  "Les 
Affaires  s  o  nt  les  Affaires" 
played  here  and  in  England 
some  years  ago  under  the  title 
"Business  Is  Business."  Both 
are  examples  of  the  realism  of 
which  he  was  an  eminent  ex- 
ponent. A  brief  appreciation 
of  his  work  appears  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Bibliotheque  Univer- 
selle  (Lausanne),  which  says: 

The  first  and  principal  characteristic  of  Mir- 
beau's  work  is  an  imitation  of  exact  reality  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  wilful  violence  and  a  ferocity 
which  is  at  times  puerile.  The  author  of  "Sebas- 
tien  Roch"  gives  us  the  interior  and  exterior  logic 
of  reality — not  merely  in  tangible  appearance,  but 
in  structure,  composition,  and  arrangement.  .  .  . 
He  has  very  evidently  made  operative  in  his 
work  that  definition  of  art  so  often  contested,  but 
just  in  rare  cases,  which  Taine  has  so  luminously 
expressed  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Art."  And  this 
with  verve  and  fervor  in  a  style  which,  far  from 
having  the  softness  and  abandon  of  the  school,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  powerfully  descriptive,  of  an  al- 
most disconcerting  passion,  an  enormous  irony, 
and  an  explosive  truculence. 

Soured  by  the  tribulations  of  an  unhappy 
youth,  whose  bitter  recital  is  given  in  "Sebastien 
Roch"  and  "L'Abbe  Jules,"  Octave  Mirbeau  en- 
tered journalism  in  1872  with  ail  the  passionate 
fervor  of  the  young,  impulsive  denouncer  of 
false  glory  which  he  then  was.  There  remained 
in  him  always  something  of  this  period  of  strug- 
gle and  rebellion,  when  for  the  first  time  there 
dawned  another  characteristic  of  this  strange  per- 
sonality marked  by  disillusion — a  magnificent 
faith   in   hopes   too    lofty    and    ever    betrayed,    an 
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idealism  always  disenchanted  afresh,  making  of 
this  seeker  of  the  absolute  the  extravagant  pam- 
phleteer, the  satirist  gifted  with  rare  verbal 
power,  but  harsh,  destructive,  and  negativist,  that 
he  reveals  himself  in  his  romances  as  well  as  in 
his  chronicles. 

In  his  Portefeuille  Mirbeau  makes  one  of 
the  characters  declare  that  the 
reason  the  theater  drags  along 
in  wearisome  repetitions  and 
idle  banalities  is  that  dramatists 
do  not  dare  to  attack  boldly 
questions  of  vital  social  interest. 
He  himself,  along  with  Brieux, 
Hauptmann,  De  Curel,  Ber- 
t  nard    Shaw,    and    Galsworthy, 

1^^  has  done  much  to  remove  this 
^^^Hfe  reproach.  Thus  his  "Business 
Is  Business"  is  an  arraignment 
of  the  "social  adaptation  of 
theft"  involved  in  the  careers 
of  those  who  without  social 
conscience  make  haste  to  be  rich 
by  unscrupulous  means.  In  Le  Foyer  he  at- 
tacks the  sort  of  organized  charity  which 
"cares  for  poverty  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
wealth  of  the  wealthy,"  while  the  theme  of 
Mativais  Bergers  ("The  Evil  Shepherds") 
is  the  conflict  between  workmen  and  their 
employers. 

Does  Mirbeau  go  too  far  at  times  in  his  furious 
accusations?  His  great  artifice,  when  this  is  the 
case,  consists  in  making  his  personages  pronounce 
words,  which  doubtless  may  correspond  to  their 
secret  thoughts,  but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  noth- 
ing would  have  induced  them  to  utter.  This  pro- 
ceeding, revealed  in  an  analysis  made  by  Jules 
Lemaitre,  is  the  more  disconcerting  because  "these 
improbable  manifestations  of  probable  thoughts" 
are  marked  by  traits  of  striking  verity.  In  this 
wise  the  characters  created  by  Mirbeau  are  now 
purely  symbolic  and  now  very  real — but  in  vir- 
tue of  this,  when  summed  up,  they  evince  so 
measureless  an  ignominy  that  by  that  very  fact 
they  become  unreal. 

And  it  is  thus  twisted  and  grotesquely  distorted 
that  Mirbeau  attacks  them  with  an  unbridled  ex- 
travagance and  a  mad  generosity  which  explains 
what  Rodenbach  meant  when  he  called  the  author 
of  the  Jar  din  des  Supplices  ("The  Garden  of 
Tortures")   "the  Don  Juan  of  the  ideal." 
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LICHENS  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  FOOD 


A  GERM  AN  scientist,  Dr.  Jacobj,  has 
recentl}'  published  two  volumes  on  the 
value  of  lichens  as  substitutes  for  staple 
articles  of  diet.  He  proposes  that  the  lichen 
commonly  known  as  Iceland  moss  be  utilized 
as  food  for  man  in  the  form  of  fiour  from 
which  bread  may  be  made,  and  that  reindeer 
moss  be  used  as  fodder  for  animals.  In  a 
contribution  to  the  Scientific  A//icrican  Pro- 
fessor Albert  A.  Hansen,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  states  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  regarding  this  interesting  group 
of  plants.  Lichens  are  found,  he  says,  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  in  all  sorts  of  situations 
from  bare  rock  to  rich  forests.  Usually 
they  form  their  greatest  display  on  the  north 
side  of  trees. 

Structurally,  "  lichen  is  exceedingly  interesting; 
it  is  essentially  a  partnership  of  two  plants,  a 
fungus  and  a  green  alga.  The  alga  is  held  cap- 
tive within  the  mass  of  fungal  threads;  this  ex- 
plains the  greenish  color  assumed  by  the  lichens 
during  wet  weather.  The  alga,  being  ordinarily 
an  independent  plant,  is  able  to  manufacture 
food,  some  of  which  is  given  over  to  the  fungus. 
In  return  the  fungus  protects  the  alga  and  sup- 
plies water,  thus  paying  in  part  for  its  keep. 
Since  the  alga  can  live  independently  of  the 
fungus,  but  the  fungus  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
its  green  companion  for  food,  it  is  probable  that 
the  algae  are  held  in  more  or  less  of  a  captive 
state;  in  some  species  attempts  are  apparently 
made  to  escape.  In  a  great  many  cases,  however, 
the  alga  seems  satisfied  to  remain  a  member  of 
this  curious  plant  partnership.  In  only  one  case, 
that  of  the  Cora  lichen  of  Brazil,  has  it  been 
demonstrated  that  a  lichen  fungus  is  able  to  live 
independent  of  the  alga  companion. 

It  is  believed  that  the  manna  mentioned 
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CROSS-SECTION   OF   TYPICAL   LICHEN 

(The  balls   are   algae,   the   rods   fungi.      Below  are   seen 
the  root-like  processes  for  attachment  to  rock  surfaces) 


OLD    MAN  S    BEARD 

(A   lichen   common    along   our    northern    border   and    in 
parts    of    the    West) 

in  the.  Bible  as  a  boon  to  the  children  of 
Israel  was  the  Manna  Lichen,  known  sci- 
entifically as  lecanora  esculenta.  During 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  this  plant  dries 
and  hardens,  forming  warty  grains,  which 
fall  in  showers  from  the  mountainsides  into 
the  valleys ;  these  grains  are  used  as  food 
in  Algeria,  southwest  Asia,  and  the  steppe 
region.  They  form  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  corn.  As  to  the  chief  economic  impor- 
tance of  this  strange  group  of  plants,  namely, 
their  value  as  a  source  of  food  for  both  man 
and  beast.  Professor  Hansen  says: 

The  reindeer  moss  (Cladonia  rang'ifcrina)  is 
well  known  as  the  main  source  of  sustenance  for 
the  reindeer  and  caribou  of  our  northern  regions. 
During  the  winter  it  is  the  only  food  supply  of 
these  animals,  who  need  only  to  poke  their  noses 
through  the  snow  or  scrape  it  away  with  their 
antlers  in  order  to  get  a  nutritious  meal.  Great 
browsing  fields  of  reindeer  moss  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  Arctic  region,  and  are  used  alike  by 
the  wild  reindeer  and  the  domestic  herds  of  the 
Laplander.  It  is  this  plant  which  is  proposed  by 
Dr.  Jacobj  as  the  main  source  of  fodder.  It  could 
probably  be  similarly  utilized  in  this  country,  as 
the  writer  has  personally  seen  great  masses  of 
this  lichen  growing  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  large  crops  undoubtedly  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  northern  Minne- 
sota, patches  covering  an  acre  or  more  of  ground 
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are  not  infrequent.  According  to  Dr.  Jacobj, 
reindeer  moss  when  boiled  in  whey  forms  an  ex- 
cellent and  nutritious  fodder.  Its  food  value 
is  said  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
potato.  In  former  times  reindeer  moss  was  used 
in  the  production  of  sugar  and  alcohol  and  was 
also  utilized  by  the  people  of  Sweden  as  a  flour 
for  bread  making. 

For  human  consumption,  Dr.  Jacobj  recommends 
the  Iceland  moss  {Cetraria  islandica) .  Previous 
to  the  introduction  of  gelatin  this  plant  was  used 
in  the  preparation  of  jellies.  Iceland  moss  in 
the  raw  state  contains  a  bitter  principle  which 
may  be  removed  by  allowing  the  plant  to  stand  in 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  for  about  three 
hours.  The  bitterness  passes  entirely  into  the 
resulting  extract,   which   is  the  stomach  medicine 


previously  mentioned.  Thorough  washing  in 
water  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  lichen 
is  then  dried,  powdered,  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
part  of  flour.  The  resulting  compound  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  flour  for  bread-making.  In  our 
northern  regions,  the  flour  made  from  the  Ice- 
land moss  is  used  for  making  not  only  bread,  but 
also  pancakes,  which  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

With  increased  knowledge  of  the  growth  of 
lichens,  perhaps,  these  suggestions  coming  from 
Germany  may  find  ready  application  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  lichen  farmer  may  not  be 
an  impossibility  of  the  future.  It  is  even  possible 
that  waste  lands  in  some  parts  of  the  country  may 
be  utilized  in  the  growth  of  lichens,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  of  the  practical  importance  suggested 
in   the  works  of  Dr.  Jacobj. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  AND  OUR 
FOREIGN  TRADE 


FOR  years  most  enlightened  Americans 
have  heen  living  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  the  metric  system  come  into  its 
own  in  this  country.  That  consummation  is 
still  awaited.  If  we  had  adopted  the  metric 
system  when  most  other  countries  did,  the 
trouble  and  expense  involved  in  giving  up 
the  old  weights  and  measures  for  the  new 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  a  thousandth  part 
as  great  as  the  trouble  and  expense  w^hich  we 
have  imposed  upon  ourselves  by  refusing  to 
make  the  change. 

There  are  tokens  that  this  devoutly  longed- 
for  reform  will  be  forced  upon  us  from  with- 
out, viz.,  by  the  exigencies  of  our  foreign 
commercial  relations.  Mr.  William  C.  Wells, 
chief  statistician  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
has  just  presented  in  the  Bulletin  of  that  in- 
stitution some  facts  concerning  the  metric 
system  that  appeal  irresistibly  to  the  pocket- 
books  of  American  business  men. 

Our  export  trade  has  greatly  changed  in 
recent  j^ears,  not  only  in  volume  but  also  in 
the  character  of  the  exported  commodities. 

Measured  by  comparative  values  we  are  selling 
less  of  the  products  of  our  mines,  of  our  forests, 
and  of  our  fields,  and  more  of  the  products  of 
our  labor  and  skill.  Where  we  sold  lumber  we 
are  selling  chairs,  tables,  and  desks;  where  we 
sold  pig  iron  we  are  selling  knives,  plows,  and 
machinery.  It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  this 
idea.  It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  we 
are  coming  to  the  point  where  our  growing  pop- 
ulation will  consume  all  of  our  food  products, 
where  our  mills  and  factories  will  use  all  our 
own  raw  materials,  and  where  our  only  surpluses 
for  export  will  be  the  finished  and  highly  wrought 
products  of  these  mills  and  factories. 

Raw  materials  sell  themselves.    No  special 


efiort  is  necessary  to  promote  their  sale,  be- 
cause the  buyer  seeks  them  wherever  they 
are  produced.  Finished  and  highly  wrought 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  find  their 
market  automatically ;  much  energy,  care  and 
forethought  must  be  expended  in  pushing 
them. 

It  is  here  that  we  come  to  the  point  where 
weights  and  measures  are  important.  It  is  a 
matter  of  small  or  even  no  moment  to  the  foreign 
purchaser  of  our  wheat  and  cotton  that  as  pro- 
duced they  were  measured  in  bushels  and  pounds. 
These  measures  are  not  stamped  upon  the  wheat, 
cotton,  oil,  iron,  copper,  and  the  like.  If  he 
wishes  to  buy  1000  metric  quintals  or  1000  liters 
of  any  of  these,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  interest  to 
him  that  the  producer  in  the  United  States  meas- 
ured the  product  by  pounds,  bushels,  or  gallons. 
It  is  a  matter  of  little  interest  that  on  the  mani- 
fest of  the  ship  that  brought  him  these  goods 
they  were  denoted  by  these  measures.  All  this  can 
be  changed  and  is  easily  changed.  Not  so  if  the 
goods  be  shoes,  cloth,  screws,  clothing,  tools,  and 
machinery.  Here  the  inch,  the  yard,  and  the 
pound  are  wrought  into  the  article  as  a  part  of 
its  warp  and  weft.  He  can  not  sell  them.  His 
customers  will  not  buv  them.  What  do  they  know 
of  a  15K'  collar,  of  the  No.  8  shoe?  ISYz  and  8 
are  meaningless  to  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  buy  collars  and  shoes  measured  In  centimeters. 
The  shopkeepers  can  not  sell  yard-wide  cloth  to 
people  who  are  used  to  buying  meter-wide  cloth. 
The  artisan  who  needs  a  2^-centimenter  chisel 
will  not  take  an  inch  chisel  instead.  The  man 
who  needs  a  bolt  or  a  nut  threaded  to  the  metric 
scale  will  not  take  such  as  are  threaded  to  the 
inch  scale.  Nothing  fits,  nothing  suits  and  finally 
nothing   is   salable. 

Our  changing  foreign  trade  demands  a  change 
in  our  customary  measures.  So  long  as  we  cling 
to  our  inches,  yards,  pounds,  and  gallons  we 
carry  a  weight,  a  useless  weight,  that  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  hold  us  back  from  that  first  place  as 
an    exporter    of    highly    wrought    manufactures, 
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which   is  ours   by  right  of   skill,   enterprise,   and 
resources. 

The  importance  of  the  metric  scale  in  foreign 
commerce  even  now  presses  hard  upon  us,  and  it 
will  press  harder  and  yet  harder  in  the  future. 
We  must  adopt  the  metric  scale  because  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  save  England  and  Rus- 
sia, have  adopted  it,  and  this  world  is  the  mar- 
ket in  which  we  must  buy  and  sell. 

Furthermore,  we  should  adopt  it  because  of  its 
inherent  merits,  its  vast  superiority  even  for 
domestic  use  over  our  present  system.  I  think  I 
may  say  without  fear  of  successful  challenge  that 
while  any  intelligent  child  can  learn  the  whole 
metric  system  in  three  lessons,  and  any  adult 
can  master  it  in  one  hour  or  less  of  serious  study, 
that  no  man  ever  has,  and  probably  no  man  ever 
will,  master  the  United  States  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  I  would  rather  undertake  to  com- 
mit to  memory  the  multiplication  table  up  to  the 
factor  of  100  than  to  undertake  such  a  task  as 
this.  Take  the  case  of  bushels  and  barrels,  meas- 
ures upon  which  millions  upon  millions  in  values 
of  products  are  bought  and  sold;  there  are  scores 
upon  scores  of  different  bushels  and  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  different  barrels,  customary, 
standard,  and  legal,  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

A  mile  has  8  furlongs,  a  furlong  40  rods,  a  rod 
2%  fathoms,  a  fathom  2  yards,  a  yard  3  feet,  a 
foot  12  inches,  and  an  inch  3  barleycorns.  A  ton 
h-s  20  hundredweight,  a  hundredweight  has  100 
pounds  (unless  it  be  a  long  ton,  and  then  it  has 
112  pounds),  a  pound  has  16  ounces  (unless  it  be 
a  tr  y  pound),  and  an  ounce  has  16  drams,  and 
a  dram  has  27  11/32  grains.  This  is  all  as  won- 
derful as  a  cubist  painting.  A  Frenchman,  a  Ger- 
man, or  a  Brazilian  has  one  quart;  he  calls  it  a 
liter,  and  it  is  the  same  in  France,  in  Germany, 
and  in  Brazil.  We  have  two  quarts — the  wet  and 
the  dry.  One  of  them  is  smaller  than  the  liter 
and  the  other  is  larger. 

It  is  a  common  assertion,  says  Mr.  Wells, 
that  countries  now  nominally  wedded  to  the 
metric  system  have  found  it  impossible  to 
abandon  their  old  weights  and  measures  and 
are  using  them  quite  generally  side  by  side 
with  the  new. 


These  statements  are  based  upon  a  confusion 
of  ideas.  It  has  been  found  somewhat  difficult  in 
countries  adopting  the  metric  scale  to  do  away 
with  the  names  of  the  most  used  measures,  such 
as  yards,  quarts,  pounds,  miles,  etc.,  or  rather  of 
the  equivalents  of  these  English  words  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  adopting  the  new  system. 
Pound,  libra,  livre,  pfund,  etc.,  was  an  almost 
universal  measure,  not  always  the  same,  but  in 
most  cases  very  near  the  same.  Now  in  substi- 
tuting kilograms  for  pound  it  has  been  found 
that  people  were  slow  to  substitute  the  new  word. 
Take  all  the  various  pounds  of  France,  the  Ger- 
man States  (all  different),  Austria,  Hungary, 
Scandinavia,  Italy,  Spain,  etc.,  in  general  th& 
kilogram  was  2  pounds  or  a  little  over.  Whait 
happened?  The  people  kept  the  word  but  applied 
it  to  a  half-kilogram,  500  grams.  So  we  have  at 
present  the  pfund,  in  Germany,  which  is  not  at 
all  the  old  Hanoverian,  Saxon,  or  Bavarian 
pfund,  but  is  500  grams.  So  likewise  we  have 
the  libra  in  many  Latin  American  countries,  but  it 
is  not  the  old  Spanish  libra;  it  is,  as  in  Germany, 
the  half-kilo. 

It  has  been  found  very  easy  to  substitute  the 
thing,  although  sometimes  difficult  to  substitute 
the  word.  It  is  the  thing  that  we  who  advocate 
the  metric  system  desire,  the  word  is  of  less  im- 
portance. It  matters  but  little  if,  having  the 
meter,  we  continue  to  use  the  word  yard.  The 
important  thing  is  that  it  be  of  meter  length  and 
divided  decimally.  I  can  remember  in  my  child- 
hood that  people  spoke  of  shillings  and  pence- 
nine  pence,  two  and  three  pence,  shilling,  four 
pence,  half-penny,  etc.  Strangers  might  have 
thought  that  an  hundred  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  dollar  standard  folk  in  Virginia  v.'ere  yet 
using  English  money  to  count  with.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  words  were  an  English  inheritance, 
but  the  thing  itself  was  of  pure  American  inven- 
tion, and  its  basis  was  a  dollar  divided  in  six 
parts — eight  in  New  York.  Two  and  three  pence 
was  37^  cents  and  four  pence  half-penny  was 
6%  cents.  These  values  were  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  English  values  and  in  New  York  but  a 
little  over  one-half. 

Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  old  standard  is  left  in 
any  country  that  has  adopted  the  metric  system. 
Now  and  then  in  Latin-American  countries  one 
will  hear  the  old  words,  but  almost  always  with 
a  meaning  adapted  to  the  new  scale. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PRINTING 


CHARLES  FRANCIS,  called  the  "Dean 
of  American  Printers,"  and  head  of  the 
well-known  press  in  New  York  that  bears 
his  name,  and  which  prints  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  recently  completed 
fifty  years  of  labor  in  the  "art  preservative. 
This  half-century  has  seen  more  progress  in 
the  art  of  printing  and  allied  processes  than 
all  the  preceding  centuries  from  the  days 
of  Gutenberg.  The  summary  of  this  devel- 
opment which  Mr.  Francis  contributes  to 
the  New  York  Ujiioti  Printer  is,  therefore 
of  unusual  interest. 


Aside  from  the  long  period  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis' service  in  the  trade,  the  wide  geographi- 
cal range  of  that  service  adds  value  to  his 
review.  Though  born  in  London,  Mr. 
Francis  began  practising  the  printing  trade 
in  New  Zealand,  continued  it  in  London, 
and  later  came  to  America. 

As  a  master  printer,  it  should  also  be 
added,  Mr.  Francis'  broad  knowledge  and 
sympathetic  policies  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  improvement  of  working  conditions 
among  printers. 

Mr.  Francis  tells  us  that  fifty  years  ago 
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MR.    CHARLES    FRANCIS,    THE    VETERAN    NEW    YORK 
PRINTER 

there  was  no  tasteful  display  in  printing,  no 
harmony  in  type  faces,  and  no  art  in  job 
work.  The  newspapers  were  very  primitive 
considered  from  the  modern  standpoint,  and 
the  magazine  was  just  gaining  a  foothold. 
"Machine  composition  was  yet  a  dream,  and 
hand-set  type  was  not  considered  used  up 
until,  as  the  old  joke  goes,  it  was  'worn  down 
to  the  second  nick.'  " 

A  great  variety  of  mechanical  conveniences 
known  to  the  modern  printer  had  not  then 
been  developed. 

The  printer  had  to  cast  his  own  rollers,  a  great 
iron  pot  being  put  on  a  stove  to  cook  the  glue  and 
molasses  to  the  proper  consistency.  A  printer's 
education  was  incomplete  unless  he  knew  how  to 
make  a  proper  mixture  of  the  compound,  and  how 
to  pour  it;  he  also  had  to  know  how  to  make  his 
own  lye  from  wood  ashes,  and  commonly  built  his 
own  imposing  stones,  topped  with  slabs  supplied 
by  the  local  tombstone  maker.  Racks  and  stand- 
ing galleys  were  usually  made  by  some  home  car- 
penter, under  the  printer's  guidance,  and  labor- 
saving  furniture  was  unknown.  A  real  type 
cabinet  I  never  saw  until  1870,  and  chases  were 
commonly  imperfect,  the  product  of  the  local 
blacksmith  shop. 

Mr.  Francis  takes  up  the  early  attempts 
at  fancy  printing,  by  means  of  curved  lines 
and  "rule  twisting,"  filigree  faces  of  type, 
and  other  devices.  The  point  of  departure 
from  the  old  ideas  of  printing  to  the  modern 


tasteful  product  was  the  displacing  of  the 
woodcut  by  the  half-tone  plate  through  the 
introduction  of  the  photo-engraving  process.. 
This  was  about  1885. 

Thus  the  printing  business  experienced  within 
a  few  years  a  radical  change  in  engravings,  an 
entirely  new  line  of  papers,  as  well  as  new 
presses,  so  that  the  combination  almost  revolu- 
tionized the  mechanical  operations  of  the  trade. 
About  this  time  the  point  system  of  type  bodies 
was  adopted,  doing  away  with  the  irregular  sizes 
previously  in  vogue.  Right  upon  the  heels  of 
these  radical  changes  came  composing  machinery, 
completely  overturning  methods  of  type  composi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Francis  describes  the  various  type- 
setting machines  as  well  as  the  development 
of  printing  presses,  from  the  hand  machines 
of  early  days  down  to  the  splendid  mechan- 
ical structures  that  turn  out  the  enormous 
editions  of  our  beautiful  modern  magazines. 
The  ingenious  improvements  in  folding,  feed- 
ing, and* binding,  are  also  touched  on  by  Mr. 
Francis,  as  well  as  the  production  of  the  re- 
markably fine  color  printing  of  the  present 
day  through  the  patient  and  skillful  co- 
operation of  a  host  of  agencies.  In  fact, 
hardly  a  branch  of  this  great  art  of  printing 
is  left  without  its  treatment — though  neces- 
sarily brief — by  Mr.  Francis  in  this  article. 
The  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Francis'  ar- 
ticle is  devoted  to  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  various  printers'  and  master  printers' 
organizations. 

The  subject  is  one  that  a  man  of  the  type 
of  Mr.  Francis,  with  his  extensive  experience 
and  knowledge,  might  well  develop  into  a 
volume.  Some  idea  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vance made  in  the  printing  art  and  industry 
in  the  period  covered  by  Mr.  Francis  may 
be  gathered  from  some  of  his  figures. 

Fifty  years  ago  printing  and  publishing  was  an 
infant  industry  in  America,  the  total  production 
in  the  United  States,  measured  in  dollars,  being 
but  $40,000,000.  During  the  years  its  volume  has 
increased  twenty  times,  so  that  now  printing  and 
publishing  ranks  as  the  third  greatest  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  country.  It  keeps  busy 
one-twentieth  of  the  people  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing, and  pays  one-thirteenth  of  the  manufac- 
turing wages. 

Printing  and  publishing  now  produces  over 
$800,000,000  of  printed  matter  annually.  Of  this 
vast  industry  the  metropolitan  district  of  New 
York  constitutes  one-fourth,  while  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston  together  constitute  another 
fourth,  the  remaining  half  being  distributed 
throughout  the  country. 

The  United  States  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry is  about  one-third  of  the  world's  total,  so 
that  we  actually  have  in  New  York  City  one- 
twelfth  of  the  world's  printing.  The  newspaper 
branch  of  the  industry  constitutes  the  smaller 
half,  being  slightly  exceeded  in  volume  by  the 
production  of  the  magazine,  book  and  job  branch. 
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FRENCH  COMMERCE  IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA 


IT  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  com- 
merce with  South  America  will  be  the 
golden  apple  of  discord  for  whose  possession 
the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  contend  when  the  present  war  is 
finished.  An  article  in  La  Revue  (Paris) 
for  February  1-15  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
American  producers  and  merchants,  because 
it  states  with  the  utmost  frankness  that  the 
United  States  is  the  country  whose  competi- 
tion is  most  feared  by  European  nations.  The 
author,  Georges  Lafond,  holds  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  Charge  des  Missions  en 
Ajnerique,  and  he  urges  his  countrymen  to 
begin  at  once  to  take  steps  to  cement  the 
ties  of  good-will  between  France  and  the 
countries  of  South  America  and  to  extend 
French  influence  and  French  commerce.  He 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  efforts  already 
making  to  combat  the  influence  of  Pan- 
Americanism  and  Pan-Germanism,  by  Pan- 
Latinism,  with  its  powerful  appeal  to  racial 
pride  and  sentiment.     He  writes: 

One  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  with  which  the  world  of  affairs — econ- 
omists, capitalists,  industrials,  and  statesmen — 
must  already  begin  to  reckon  is  the  bitterness  of 
the  coming  competition  for  the  markets  of  South 
America.  This  rivalry  will  not  be  limited  to 
commercial  matters  alone.  It  will  invade  every 
domain  of  human  activity — struggles  for  political 
influence,  industrial  competitions,  financial  con- 
trol, intellectual  enterprise,  etc.,  etc. 

.  .  .  To-day  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Uruguay  represent  homogeneous,  centralized 
nations,  having  a  respectable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, endowed  with  stable  modern  governments 
and  administrations.  ...  In  less  than  fifty 
years  they  have  succeeded,  not  merely  in  forcing 
the  attention  of  Europe,  but  also  in  compelling 
universal  recognition  of  their  right  to  be  admitted 
among  strong  peoples — at  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence, at  the  Washington  Congress.  .  .  .  To- 
day they  are  unanimously  regarded  as  the  vastest 
field  of  the  coming  economic  struggle.  The  im- 
portance of  their  content  resides  rather  in  their 
economic  wealth  than  in  any  intellectual  or  po- 
litical role,  though  most  of  these  new  republics 
have  their  literature,  their  poets  and  artists,  and 
an  admirably  equipped  press. 

In  general,  this  wealth  consists  in  agricultural 
values  and  pastoral  and  extractive  industries. 
.  .  .  Cotton,  coffee,  chocolate,  sugar,  tobacco, 
wheat,  maize,  are  natural  riches.  The  Pampa 
and  the  Chaco  are  natural  pasture  lands,  able  to 
supply  with  beef  the  greatest  markets  in  the 
world.  Precious  woods,  ...  of  various  kinds 
abound  in  forests  still  virgin.  The  riches  of  the 
earth  are  also  infinite:  gold,  copper,  silver,  salt- 
peter, tungsten,  coal.  And  every  day  brings  the 
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discovery  of  new  varieties,  like  that  of  the  petro- 
leum deposits  of  Comodoro  Rivadaira  in  the 
Argentine.  .  .  .  And  the  question  is  already 
posed:  to  whom  will  be  reserved  the  exploitation 
of  this  vast  continent? 

The  South  American  Continent  was  long  in 
economic  dependence  upon  the  European  markets. 
.  .  .  To-day  certain  states  show  a  tendency  to 
emancipate  themselves.  Chile,  rich  in  minerals 
and  in  oil,  will  and  can  have  an  industry.  Ar- 
gentina discovers  upon  her  soil  all  the  raw  ma- 
terials required  for  the  elaboration  of  the  articles 
which  Europe  sends  her. 

They  have  in  general  two  sources  of  supply: 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  'Tan-Americanism"  created  by  Monroe 
has  long  been  active.  Far  more  than  a  political 
doctrine  to  all  appearance  tutelary  and  generous, 
that  is  an  instrument  of  economic  enslavement 
which  the  United  States  is  attempting  to  use  to 
exert  forcible  control  over  all  South  American 
markets  to  the  exclusion  of  European  capital  and 
produce. 

The  Customs  Union,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  is  also  the  grand  dream 
of  Yankee  hegemony.  This  project  has  caused 
lively  emotion  in  European  opinion.  Assuredly 
if  it  is  realized,  the  economic  struggle  will  be- 
come difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  merchants 
and  industrials  of  the  old  world.  It  will  result 
in  a  violent  crisis,  which,  added  to  the  disturb- 
ances in  our  financial  and  industrial  system  due 
to  the  war,  will  have  consequences  which  it  is 
terrifying  to  foresee. 

After  this  severe  arraignment  of  American 
motives  the  author  tries  to  find  comfort  in 
the  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  South  America  are  not  only  of  European 
stock,  but  of  Latin  races.  He  believes,  or 
hopes,  that  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay, 
where  French  ideas  and  Anglo-French  cap- 
ital are  dominant,  will  not  be  long  in  uniting 
to  form  a  vast  combined  alliance  to  the  group 
of  European  nations  which  have  peopled, 
civilized,  and  enriched  South  America,  /.  e., 
France,  England,  Italy,  Spain.  He  con- 
tinues : 

The  idea  of  race  in  the  sense  of  tradition  and 
culture  dominates  modern  politics.  We  have  seen 
appear  successively  Pan-Americanism,  Pan- 
Slavism,  Pan-Islamism,  Pan-Americanism.  Pan- 
Latinism  may  well  unite  the  interests  of  the  same 
race. 

Besides,  with  respect  to  the  various  human 
groups,  the  proportion  of  Latins  is  by  far  the 
greatest.  There  is  an  evident  Latin  superiority 
in  number  of  inhabitants,  extent  of  territory, 
capital,  and  richness  of  soil.  And  this  superiority 
exists  only  by  reason  of  South  America. 

Europe  has  attained  its  maximum  industrial 
density.     The   United  States,  too,  has  attained   a 
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plenitude  of  population  and  of  industrial  ca- 
pacity. But  the  Latin-American  population, 
scarce  15  millions  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  now 
80  millions  and  increasing  prodigiously.  It  is 
possible  that  it  will  have  doubled  before  the  end 
of  the  present  century. 

M.  Lafond  reiterates  his  belief  that  South 
America  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  future 
of  Europe,  and  again  voices  a  fear  of  this 
country,  sa}'ing: 

The  United  States  have  been  able  to  profit  by 
their  exceptional  situation  as  the  sole  industrial 
producer,  but  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  major 
portion  of  her  products  is  absorbed  by  the  for- 
midable consumption  of  the  belligerents,  she  has 
not  been  able  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  South 
American  markets  equal  to  her  desires,  nor  to 
distance  future  competition.  To  sustain  her  ex- 
port commerce  it  is  necessary  that  her  accumula- 
tion of  reserves  of  gold  should  be  terminated  and 
that  her  financial  organization  should  be  per- 
fected.   .    .    . 

It  is  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  the  United 
States  is  the  most  redoubtable  of  all  the  competi- 
tors. She  finds  herself  first  on  the  ground  with 
an  equipment  of  men,  money,  and  reserves  of  raw 
materials;  in  a  word,  she  finds  herself  possessed 
of  all  the  advantages.  But  the  Germans,  whose 
audacity  in  preparation  for  the  post-war  cam- 
paign partakes  at  once  of  paradox  and  of  prodigy, 
are  watching  attentively  all  projects  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  accumulating 
mountains  of  materials  and  products  which  they 
foresee  the  South  American  markets  have  been 
temporarily  deprived  of,  and  are  ready  to  begin 
exporting  the  moment  the  maritime  routes  are 
again   open  to   them. 

M.  Lafond  outlines  the  scope  and  purposes 
of  the  league  recently  formed  in  Guatemala 


to  defend  French  commerce  in  Central 
America,  and  which  also  includes  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Pan- 
ama. The  articles  of  this  league  include  the 
following  clause: 

My  sentiments  being  strictly  and  categorically 
sympathetic  with  the  noble  cause  of  the  Allies,  I 
promise  to  promote  all  the  propaganda  in  my 
power  in  favor  of  these  nations,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  everyone  the  products  of  their  industry 
and  their  commerce. 

M.  Lafond  urges  cooperation  in  the  exten- 
sion of  French  influence  in  every  way,  com- 
pensating for  numeric  inferiority  by  superi- 
ority of  technique  and  by  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  emissaries  charged  with 
maintaining  French  prestige.  And  in  con- 
clusion he  gives  an  account  of  the  initial 
steps  already  taken  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses : 

I  refer  to  the  "Week  of  Latin  America"  held 
last  month  at  Lyons.  Instituted  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  for  Foreign  Action,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  municipality  of  Lyons,  and  by 
the  Latin-American  services  of  the  Maison  de  la 
Presse,  this  manifestation  had  for  its  object  the 
strengthening  of  the  current  of  profound  and 
vital  sympathy  uniting  France  with  the  repub- 
lics of  South  America. 

In  this  remarkable  meeting,  which  includ- 
ed various  prominent  dignitaries  of  South 
American  countries,  all  the  aspects  of  an 
"economic  offensive"  were  examined  and 
studied  by  experts,  scientists,  merchants,  in- 
dustrials, and  writers  being  grouped  about 
the  same  table  for  fruitful  discussion. 


SEATTLE  AFTER  YEAR  OF  "DROJUGHT" 


ON  January  1,  1916,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington became  "dry"  in  a  limited  sense ; 
that  is  to  say,  liquor  saloons  were  prohibited 
and  the  manufacture  of  liquor  in  every  form 
was  stopped.  Individuals  were  still  per- 
mitted to  obtain  liquor  to  the  amount  of  two 
"hard"  or  twelve  "soft"  quarts  every  twenty 
days  by  county  permit.  This  system  was 
maintained  until  January  of  the  present  year, 
but  a  referendum  has  since  made  the  State 
"bone  dry." 

At  the  time  when  the  prohibitory  law  went 
into  effect  Seattle  was  the  largest  American 
city  that  had  gone  dry.  Its  population  was 
over  330,000.  The  opponents  of  prohibition 
had  expected  and  predicted  dire  disaster  as 
a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law. 
A  majority  of  her  business  men  had  become 
convinced  that  business  depression  would  en- 


sue and  that  the  city  would  suffer  at  least 
temporarily  under  the  new  regime.  One  of 
the  most  outspoken  among  these  prophets 
of  evil  was  an  influential  editor  of  Seattle, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Blethen,  of  the  Times.  His  frank 
admission  that  his  forebodings  failed  to  even- 
tuate during  Seattle's  first  year  under  limited 
prohibition  is  set  forth  with  characteristic 
western  breeziness  in  an  article  that  he  con- 
tributes to  Collier's  for  March  24: 

It  will  interest  many  that  I,  a  newspaper  editor, 
with  property  interests  at  stake,  always  an  anti- 
prohibitionist,  had  much  to  do  with  the  hot  cam- 
paign waged  against  prohibition  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  It  is  interesting  because,  having 
found  that  even  limited  prohibition,  when  en- 
forced, meant  better  business,  as  an  editor,  I  was 
willing  to  admit  it.  Or  should  I  put  it  the  other 
way — it  is  interesting  because  an  editor  found 
that  our  dry  law  meant  commercial  benefit? 
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One  of  the  things  that  early  convinced 
Mr.  Blethen  that  prohibition  did  not  spell 
financial  ruin  for  Seattle  was  the  discovery 
that  the  grocery  stores  of  the  city"  were  all 
enjoying  an  increase  of  business,  with  prompt 
liquidation  of  individual  accounts.  As  to 
the  rentals  of  buildings  formerly  occupied 
by  saloons  there  was  in  many  instances  a 
marked  decline,  since  legitimate  retail  bus- 
iness cannot  be  expected  to  pay  a  rental  of, 
say,  $2,000  a  month,  the  sum  paid  in  former 
years  by  a  prosperous  saloon.  Of  the  211 
saloon  locations  that  became  vacant  when 
Seattle  went  dry,  Mr.  Blethen  finds  that 
twenty  remained  vacant  for  repairs  or  be- 
cause a  building  was  unfit  for  "regular"  bus- 
iness; ten  are  now  occupied  by  drug-stores, 
nineteen  by  shoe  stores,  haberdasheries, 
women's  specialty  shops,  and  the  like ;  fifty- 
six  by  cigar,  candy  and  soft-drink  places; 
fourteen  by  grocery  stores  and  meat-markets ; 
six  by  big  confectionery  stores ;  nineteen  by 
cafes,  bakeries,  and  the  like;  and  sixty-seven 
by  miscellaneous  businesses. 

A  large  employer  of  unskilled  labor  told 
Mr.  Blethen  about  the  "Monday  and  Tues- 
day trouble."  This  man  paid  off  his  laborers 
on  Saturday  nights. 

"If  we  had  a  job  on  hand  for  Monday  or  hold- 
ing over  from  Saturday,  we  always  knew  there'd 
be  nothing  doing  Monday.  There  wouldn't  be 
enough  men  on  hand  to  make  it  worth  while  at- 
tempting to  work.  We'd  try  to  start  Tuesday 
morning.  We'd  have  pretty  nearly  a  complete 
crew  by  Tuesday  noon.  And  70  per  cent,  of  all 
our  accidents  occurred  Tuesday.  Four  whole 
days  and  a  bad  half  was  our  average  week's  work 
under  wet  conditions.  It's  six  days  a  week  now, 
and  our  accidents  have  been  reduced  about  85 
per  cent." 

We  shall  let  Mr.  Blethen  sum  up  the 
whole  situation  in  his  own  words: 

Now,  I  say  to  you,  not  as  a  man  who  has 
never  tasted  liquor,  but  as  a  business  man,  whose 
principal  occupation  it  is  to  observe  and  then 
write  of  what  he  sees,  that  prohibition  doesn't 
have  to  be  discussed  from  the  moral  standpoint 
at  all,  though  any  half-wit  knows  there  is  no 
excuse  for  a  saloon.  It  may  be  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  business,  of  commerce,  of  bank 
clearings.  Let  us,  then  examine  the  business 
facts : 

We  insisted,  for  example,  that  Seattle  would 
have  miles  of  empty  stores  as  the  result  of  pro- 
hibition. Yet  to-day  the  only  vacant  places  for- 
merly used  as  saloons,  outside  the  old  tenderloin, 
do  not,  as  I  have  shown,  exceed  iiventy  in  num- 
ber, and  each  of  these  is  in  a  district  no  longer 
of  use  in  retail  business.  The  rest  of  the  vacan- 
cies  are   new   stores,   not  yet  completed.     Before 


me  as  I  write  is  the  bulky  list  of  these  old  saloon 
locations,  each  one  tabulated   like  this: 

J.  0.  Short,  Q15  2d  Avenue.  Tivo-story  brick. 
Florslieim  Shoe  Company. 

Of  the  211  places  vacated  when  the  saloons 
were  put  out  of  business,  191  have  been'  occupied 
by  neiu  businesses. 

We  said  that  taxes  would  go  up  in  the  city 
of  Seattle.  They  went  down  from  18.98  to  18.11 
mills. 

We  insisted  that  bank  clearings  would  go  down. 
The  total  bank  clearings  of  1915  were  $612,928,- 
879.  Those  of  1916  were  $790,217,950,  an  increase 
of  more  than  $177,000,000! 

Of  course  I  know  that  Seattle  has  been  doing  a 
lot  of  shipbuilding  and  that  her  ocean-borne  com- 
merce has  increased  a  lot.  What  of  it?  We 
said  certain  things  ivould  happen.  They  did  not. 
We  said  that  bank  deposits  would  go  down. 
Look: 

At  the   end   of    1915 $  87,815,076 

At  the  end   of   1916 106,000,000 

Savings-bank  deposits  are  not  available,  but 
the  banks  assure  me  that  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  deposits  and  numbers  of  new 
accounts. 

We  all  agreed  Seattle  would  lose  in  popula- 
tion. The  Government  says  we  have  gained 
more  than  15,000,  having,  on  December  21, 
348,639.     Post-office  figures  confirm  this. 

The  liquor  dealers  said — the  business  men  con- 
curring— that  crime  would  increase,  particularly 
drunkenness. 

Note  this  tabulation  of  crime  taken  from  police 
records  of  these  two  years: 

1915       1916 

Arrests  for   all   offenses 18,325     10,653 

Drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  etc.  6,303       3,651 

Murder  29  23 

Other  crimes  of  violence 173  149 

Suicide   95  54 

Burglaries,  theft,  etc 422         254 

The  liquor  men  insisted  destitution  would  in- 
crease. Yet  the  newspapers,  which  for  years  have 
conducted  their  own  charity  bureaus,  found  only 
about  one  case  in  twenty  this  winter  as  com- 
pared with  last.    Police  records  show: 

1915     1916 

Professional  begging 708       128 

Abandoning    families 15  3 

One  of  the  pet  wet  arguments  has  always  been 
that  the  population  of  jails  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion increases  in  dry  territory.    The  record  shows: 

1915      1916 

King  County  (Seattle)   jail 2,464     1,182 

Chehalis    Reform    School 184        160 

Walla  Walla  Penitentiary 735        645 

Collections  are  much  better.  The  grocery 
stores  and  meat  markets  say  that  in  addition  to 
buying  more,  the  average  small-account  man  is 
paying  quickly — two  or  three  times  more  prompt- 
ly than   ever  before. 

There  were  many  vacant  homes  and  flats  in 
1915,  although  that  was  a  good  year.  You  can't 
rent  a  place  in  which  to  live  in  Seattle  now  unless 
you  search  long  or  have  great  luck.  We  said  gen- 
eral business  would  decline.  While  this  is  well  * 
covered  in  the  statement  of  clearings,  let  me  say 
right  here  that  there  is  not  a  merchant  in  Seattle 
who  was  in  business  in  1915  who  has  not  done  a 
much  better  business  in   1916. 
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WAR   PICTURES  AND  CARTOONS 


THE    GIANT    CRANES    THAT    LIFT    THE    BIG    GUNS 

(From    Joseph    Pennell's    "Pictures    of    War    Work    in 
England") 


THE  written  records  of  the  war,  voluminous 
as  they  are,  have  been  well  supplemented  by 
the  camera-man  and  the  pen-and-ink  illustrator. 
Films,  photographs,  etchings,  cartoons,  and  even 
comic  drawings  are  all  contributing  to  the  pic- 
torial record  of  a  great  and  important  period. 
The  work  of  Walter  Hale  and  other  artists  in 
the  war  regions  has  already  been  noticed  in  this 
magazine.  Recently  issued  is  the  splendid  series 
of  drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell,^  dealing  with  the 
industrial  side  of  the  war  in  England.  The  fifty- 
odd  pictures  contained  in  this  volume  and  made 
with  government  permission  give  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  giant  mechanical  forces  ceaselessly 
at  work,  in  mine,  factory,  gunshop  and  shipyard, 
creating  a  continuous  stream  of  munitions  for 
the  vast  business  of  war. 

Not  the  least  interesting,  especially  in  after 
years,  will  be  the  many  books  of  collected  car- 
toons of  the  war.  The  powerful  work  of  Rae- 
maekers,^  the  famous  Dutch  cartoonist,  has  prob- 
ably had  the  widest  circulation  and  the  greatest 

'  Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of  War  Work  in  England. 
Introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.      51   Plates.     $1.50. 

-  Raemaekers'  Cartoons.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  305 
pp.     $5. 
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influence  of  any  drawings  of  this  kind,  and  it  is 
eminently  appropriate  that  his  cartoons  should 
have  been  gathered  up  for  preservation  in  book 
form.  The  best  collection  of  Raemaekers'  car- 
toons thus  far  published  is  the  edition  of  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  This  volume  is  liberal  in  size, 
and  made  up  of  heavy  coated  paper,  on  which  the 
cartoons, — one  to  a  page  and  about  150  in  all — 
are  well  printed  in  colors.  Each  facing  page 
bears  appropriate  comment  on  the  cartoon 
opposite,  and  is  by  some  well-known  writer. 
A  volume  of  Punch  cartoons  appeared  earlier 
in  the  war,  and  another  is  doubtless  due  very 
shortly.  Not  only  have  the  British  cartoonists 
in  England  been  busy  during  these  historic 
times,  but  the  overseas  "knights  of  the  pencil" 
in  the  colonies  have  also  done  yeoman  work. 
In  a  fine,  large  volume  Herbert  W.  MacKinney, 
who  draws  for  the  Cape  Times,  of  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  republishes  an  excellent  selection 
of  his  cartoons.  "Mac"' — as  he  signs  his  work — 
has  a  clear  style  and  a  strong  punch,  and  his 
cartoons,  many  of  which  have  been  reproduced 
in  (his  Review,  stand  up  well  with  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Allies'  cartoonists  in  the  war.  Another 
brilliant  example  of  the  strong  support  given 
to  the  Empire  by  the  colonial  journalists  are  the 
spirited  caricatures  of  Denis  Santry,''  in  the  Rand 
Daily  Mail  and  the  Sunday  Times,  of  Johannes- 
burg. Three  separate  series  of  these  cartoons 
have  already  appeared.  Nor  is  India  behind 
hand  in  the  marshalling  of  her  cartooning  genius 
for  Britain  and  her  allies.  Readers  of  the  REVIEW 
will  doubtless  recall  some  of  the  numerous  re- 
productions we  have  made  of  the  cartoons  of 
Hindi  Punch;'  of  Bombay.  These  Indian  cartoons 
have  a  peculiar  quaintness  that  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  forcefulness  with  which 
they  present  their  points.  Collected  in  a  bound 
volume  they  will  serve  to  make  a  permanent 
record  of  India's  views  of  the  Great  War. 

Although  Canadian,  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land cartoonists  have  also  been  doing  excellent 
work  during  the  war,  we  have  not  as  yet  seen 
representative  collections  of  Dominion  or  "Anzac" 
war  cartoons  in  book  form. 

American  cartoonists  lost  an  able  and  consci- 
entious worker  from  their  ranks  by  the  death 
last  January  of  Luther  D.  Bradley,"  of  the  Chicago 

-Cartoons  of  the  Great  War,  19141916.  By  "Mac." 
Cape  Town:  Cape  Times,  Ltd.     120  pp.     $2.60. 

*  War  and  Election  Cartoons.  (3d  series.)  By  Denis 
Santry.  Reproduced  from  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  and 
the  Sunday  Times.  Johannesburg.  Johannesburg:  The 
Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.     46  pp.     50  cents. 

*  War  Cartoons.  By  Denis  Santry.  (2d  series.)  Re- 
produted  from  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  and  the  Sunday 
Times,  Johannesburg.  Johannesburg:  The  Central  News 
Agency,  Ltd.     47  pp.     SO  cents. 

''  Cartoons  from  Hindi  Punch.  Edited  by  Bariorjee 
Nowrosjee.      Bombay:    Hindi    Punch   Office.      50  cents. 

°  Cartoons  by  Bradley,  Cartoonist  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  With  a  biographical  sketch  and  an  appreciation, 
by  Henry  J.  Smith.  Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
104  pp. 
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Daily  Neivs.  Bradley  was  a  versatile  and  pleas- 
ing draughtsman,  with  human  sympathies,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  reformer.  He  struck  tellingly 
at  social  and  political  evils,  and  decried  Ameri- 
can unpreparedness  as  much  as  he  deplored  war. 

Instead  of  collecting  the  works  of  one  car- 
toonist for  publication  in  volume  form,  John 
Grand-Carteret,  of  Paris,  has  followed  another 
method.  He  has  grouped  his  cartoon  collections 
around  particular  subjects,  gathering  his  material 
from  all  over  the  world.  Under  the  general  title 
of  Caricatures  et  Images  de  Guerre}  he  has  is- 
sued volumes  on  German  Culture,  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  Verdun.  The  volume  on 
Verdun  is  enriched  with  many  historical  and 
symbolical  drawings,  diagrams  of  the  forts,  and 
other  illustrations,  making  it  a  sort  of  permanent 
pictorial  memorial  of  the  great  Verdun  campaign. 

A  collection  of  some  three-score  war  cartoons, 
taken  from  practically  all  countries,  has  been 
gathered  into  a  volume  by  H.  Pearl  Adam.^  The 
cartoons  include  the  work  of  many  famous  ar- 
tists and  are  well  printed  on  coated  paper.  An 
appropriate  introduction  on  cartoons  and  car- 
toonists in  the  war  prefaces  the  collection. 

Among  the  lighter  productions  based  on  war 
activities  is  the  volume  of  humorous  colored  pic- 
tures by  Joyce  Dennys,  with  clever  accompanying 
verses  by  Hampden  Cordon  and  M.  C.  Tindall, 
dealing  with  nursing  routine  and  entitled  "Our 
Hospital  A-B-C."' 


THE    TWO    EAGLES 

"I   thought  you  said  you  were  too  proud  to  fight." 

(From  "Raemaekers'  Cartoons") 


WAR-TIME  STORIES  OF  FLIERS 


THE  American  flying  corps  attached  to  the 
French  army — known  officially  as  the  Lafay- 
ette Corps — has  made  a  splendid  record.  This  corps, 
according  to  official  report,  has  thus  far  brought 
down  as  many  as  thirty  German  aeroplanes.  Its 
members  were  greatly  pleased  last  month  over 
the  fact  that  the  French  war  authorities  have 
decided,  now  that  the  United  States  has  entered 
the  conflict,  to  allow  the  American  aviators  with 
the  French  army  to  wear  the  United  States  uni- 
form and  fly  the  American  flag.  No  braver 
or  more  daring  men  have  fought  with  the  Allied 
forces  than  the  young  "knights  of  the  air"  who 
volunteered  from  the  United  States.  Some  of 
these  fine  fellows — Norman  Prince,  of  Boston; 
Victor  Chapman,  of  New  York;  Kiffin  Rockwell, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  James  R.  McConnell,'  of 
North  Carolina — have  already  found  death  in 
their  heroic  service.  McConnell  was  the  latest 
to  be  sacrificed,  his  mangled  body  being  picked 
up  by  his  fellow-aviators  after  a  battle  with 
the  enemy  last  month.  It  will  therefore  be  with 
a    deeper    and    more    sympathetic    interest    that 

■  Caricatures  et  Images  de  Guerre:  Kaiser,  Kronprinz 
&  Cie.  Frontispice  de  Robida.  Paris:  Librarie  Chapelot. 
80  pp.     40  cents. 

'  Caricatures  et  Images  de  Guerre:  La  Kultur  et  Ses 
Hauts  Faits.  Frontispice  en  Couleurs  de  Louis  Raemaek- 
ers.    Paris:  Librairie  Chapelot.    80  pp.     40  cents. 

'  Caricatures  et  Images  de  Guerre.  Verdun.  Paris: 
Librairie  Chapelot.      80  pp.     40  cents. 

-  International  Cartoons  of  the  War.  Selected  with 
an  introduction  by  H.  Pearl  Adam.  Button.  68  plates. 
$1.50. 

■'  Our  Hospital  Anzac-British-Canadian  Pictures.  By 
Joyce  Dennys.  With  verses  by  Hampden  Cordon  and 
VI.  C.  Tindall.     Lane.     52  pp.     $1. 

*  Flying  for  France.  By  James  R.  McConnell.  Double- 
day,  Page.     157  pp.     111.     $1. 


Americans  will  read  his  accounts  of  the  work  of 
the  American  escadrille  at  the  front.  The  train- 
ing school  and  camp  routine,  activities  at  Verdun 
and  the  Somme,  bombing  raids,  single-handed 
combats  and  group  battles — all  the  thrilling 
experiences  in  the  day's  work  of  the  aerial  fighter, 
with  fascinating  descriptions  of  landscapes  and 
battles  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  airman, 
are  set  down  in  the  simple,  direct  way  with  which 
these  men  addressed  themselves  to  their  heroic 
tasks.  Not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the 
little  volume  are  the  touching  tributes  which  Ser- 
geant McConnell  pays  to  his  comrades  who  fell 
before  him. 

One  of  the  things  which  Sergeant  McConnell 
mentions  with  enthusiasm  in  his  book  is  the  fine 
spirit  of  fellowship  that  sprang  up  between  the 
"Yanks"  and  the  Britons  whom  they  met  on 
several  occasions  for  cooperative  work  in  the 
air.  An  interesting  picture  of  the  robust  young 
English  flyer  as  he  goes  about  his  daily  routine 
of  danger  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  is  furnished 
by  the  letters  of  Harold  Rosher,^  of  the  Royal 
Navy  Flying  Corps.  These  "spontaneous  and 
entirely  unstudied  documents" — as  Arnold  Ben- 
nett terms  them  in  his  introduction  to  the  book 
— give  a  close  and  realistic  view  of  the  airman 
at  work,  and  stretch  from  August,  1914,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  when  they  were  ended  by  the  young 
aviator's  death. 

Another  book  which  anyone  interested  in  war 
aviation  should  read  is  Carroll  Dana  Winslow's 

^  With  the  Flying  Squadron.  By  Harold  Rosher. 
Macmillan.     266  pp.     111.     $1.25. 
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"With  the  French  Flying  Corps.""  Winslow  is 
one  of  those  Americans  who  went  over  to  fly  for 
France,  and  he  has  interestingly  recorded  his  ex- 
periences both  in  learning  the  game  and  in  ac- 
tice  service  at  the  front.  Especially  valuable  is 
the  account  of  his  seven  months'  training  in  the 


various  branches  of  military  aviation,  which 
should  do  much  to  impress  upon  Americans  the 
important  fact  that  competent  military  aviators 
caimot  be  made  in  a  few  weeks,  but  that  it  re- 
quires a  thorough  course  lasting  from  six  to  nine 
months. 


WAR  PROBLEMS  FACING  AMERICA 


Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through.      By    H.    G. 

Wells.     Macmillan.     443    pp.     $1.60. 

Now  that  Uncle  Sam  has  decided  to  "see  it 
through"  for  himself,  there  is  a  new  pertinence, 
for  American  readers,  in  the  wonderful  revelation 
of  the  British  mind  in  war-time,  made  by  Mr. 
Wells  in  the  supposed  mental  experiences  of  ''Mr. 
Britling,"  who  may  indeed  be  taken  to  represent 
not  merely  the  author's  personal  viewpoint,  but 
that  of  the  whole  British  nation.  Mr.  Britling 
goes  through  very  much  the  same  process  of 
thought  that  the  American  people  are  going 
through  in  their  reaction  to  the  Great  War.  Eng- 
land in  1914  and  1915  blundered  and  muddled 
along  just  as  Mr.  Britling  blunders  and  muddles 
in  his  thinking  about  the  war  and  its  causes. 
After  he  had  finally  come  to  a  conclusion  about 
his  personal  attitude  to  the  war,  he  was  still  to  a 
great  extent  helpless  because  he  could  not  seem 
to  relate  himself  to  any  definite  line  of  effort 
that  promised  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  final 
result.  He  suffered  as  so  many  fathers  and  moth- 
ers in  the  countries  at  war  have  suffered,  in  the 
loss  of  his  son  and  of  others  who  were  near  to 
him.  His  whole  experience,  from  first  to  last, 
served  to  inspire  in  him  a  new  and  bitter  hatred 
of  war  and  of  all  the  works  of  war;  furthermore, 
it  led  him  to  pledge  himself  anew  to  the  service  of 
democracy:  "Let  us  set  ourselves  with  all  our 
minds  and  all  our  hearts  to  the  perfecting  and 
working  out  of  the  methods  of  democracy  and 
the  ending  forever  of  the  kings  and  emperors 
and  priestcrafts  and  the  bands  of  adventurers, 
the  traders,  and  owners  and  forestallers  who  have 
betrayed  mankind  into  this  morass  of  hate  and 
blood — in  which  our  sons  are  lost — in  which  we 
flounder   still." 


The   Free    Man   and   the    Soldier.  By  Ralph 

Barton  Perry.     Scribner.     237  pp.     $1.40. 

Those  who  are  still  unreconciled  to  the  principle 
of  universal  military  service  may  peruse  with  profit 
a  series  of  essays  on  "the  reconciliation  of  liberty 
and  discipline,"  by  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  of  Har- 
vard University.  In  admirable  manner  the  au- 
thor discusses  the  great  problems  of  how,  as  a 
nation,  we  may  maintain  peace  with  security,  and 
how  "we  may  act  in  concert  and  yet  remain  free 
individuals."  That  Professor  Perry  has  had  some 
practical  basis  for  his  philosophic  discussion  of 
military  service  is  revealed  in  his  "Impressions 
of  a  Plattsburg  Recruit,"  which  every  graduate 
of  a  training  camp  will  read  with  delightful  ap- 
preciation. 

Patriots  in  the  Making.  By  Jonathan  French 

Scott,  Ph.  D.    Appleton.    263  pp.    $1.50. 

The  fundamental  requisite  of  national  pre- 
paredness is  the  right  kind  of  education  for  the 
young.  France  and  Germany  have  long  recog- 
nized this  principle,  and  their  pedagogy  and  text- 
books are  modeled  accordingly.  The  love  of 
country,  the  understanding  of  her  ideals,  and  the 
necessity  of  driving  home  to  the  child  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
ideals,  are  the  foundation  stones  of  their  school 
systems.  In  this  there  is  a  vital  lesson  for  Amer- 
ica, as  Jonathan  French  Scott  appropriately  points 
out  in  his  "Patriots  in  the  Making,"  for  it  is  pos- 
sible," as  he  well  says,  "to  make  of  education  in 
America  a  great  political  instrument  which  shall 
lay  a  psychological  foundation  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  at  the  same  time  restrain 
chauvinism,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  human  brotherhood. 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  EUROPE 


Germany  in  Defeat.  Third  Phase  By  Count 
Charles  de  Souza.    Dutton.    227  pp.    Maps.  $2. 

In  the  mass  of  war  literature  that  has  issued 
from  the  press  since  August,  1914,  there  have  been 
comparatively  few  attempts  to  present  a  sys- 
tematic, sustained  narrative  of  the  strategic  oper- 
ations. One  of  these  attempts  is  "Germany  in  De- 
feat," by  Count  Charles  de  Souza.  The  present 
volume  of  the  work  covers  the  third  phase.  It 
begins  with  the  close  of  the  first  battle  of  Ypres 
and  covers  the  period  up  to  and  including  the 
German  attacks  on  Verdun.  The  very  title  of 
the  work  is  a  daring  challenge  to  doubters,  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  by  the  world  at  large 
regarding  the  present  military  position  of  Ger- 
many, the  author  at  least  is  firmly  convinced  that 

» With  the  French  Flying  Corps.  By  Carroll  Dana 
Winslow.     Scribner.     226  pp.     111.     $1.25. 


the  German  war  machine  has  broken  down,  and 
that  it  cannot  possibly  bring  a  decision  in  Ger- 
many's favor. 

Pan-Germanism  Versus  Christendom.  Be- 
ing an  Open  Letter  by  M.  Emile  Priim.  Edited 
and  with  comments  by  Rene  Johannet.  Doran. 
184  pp.    $1. 

The  "open  letter"  which  forms  the  nucleus  of 
this  volume  is  a  vigorous  protest  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  citizen  of  Luxemburg  against  Germany's 
conduct  in  Belgium  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  protest  is  addressed  to  Herr  Erzberger,  lead- 
er of  the  Center  party  in  the  German  Reichstag. 
In  addition  to  the  letter  itself  this  volume  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  the  author,  together  with  comment  on  the 
evolution  of  the  German  Catholic  party. 
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Germanism  from  Within.  By.  A.  D.  Mc- 
Laren.    Dutton.     363  pp.     $3. 

An  estimate  of  German  ideals  and  aspirations 
as  disclosed  by  a  frank  inquiry  into  existing  na- 
tional institutions.  Portions  of  this  volume  were 
written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 
The  author  attempts  to  answer  such  questions  as 
these:  "What  Does  Germany  Want?",  "Did  the 
German  People  Want  War?",  "Was  a  Revolu- 
tion Due  in  Germany  Before  the  War  Began?", 
"How  Does  Public  Opinion  Express  Itself  in  Ger- 
many?" The  author  has  been  for  thirty  years  a 
student  of  Germany,  and  for  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  in  close  contact  with  all  classes  of  the 
German  people,  spending  eight  months  of  that 
time  in  a  concentration  camp. 

An  Uncensored  Diary  from  the  Central 
Empires.  By  Ernesta  Drinker  Bullitt.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    205  pp.    $1.25. 

The  diarist  is  an  American  woman  who  ac- 
companied her  husband  when  he  was  serving  as 
special  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary, in  the  summer  of  1916.  Mrs.  Bullitt  re- 
ported her  experiences  from  day  to  day  without 
thought  of  their  future  publication.  For  some  in- 
scrutable reason  the  diary  "got  by"  the  censor  at 
the  German  frontier.  The  author  vouches  for 
the  statement  that  the  pages  of  the  book  stand  as 
they  were  written  within  the  lines  of  the  Central 
Powers. 

Short  Rations.  By  Madeleine  Zabriskie  Doty. 
Century.    275  pp.    111.    $1.50. 

This  book  tells  what  another  American  woman 
saw  and  heard  in  Germany  in  the  years  1915  and 
1916.  The  title  has  reference  not  only  to  the 
food  supply,  although  Miss  Doty  gives  much  in- 
formation on  that  important  subject,  but  refers  to 
the  general  condition  of  bankruptcy  that  prevails 
in  a  country  when  the  men  have  gone  to  war. 
"No  thought  can  be  given  to  the  hungry,  to  the 
convict,  to  social  evils,  to  education,  to  under- 
standing the  heart  of  a  child.  There  is  a  shortage 
all  along  the  line." 

The  British  Empire  at  War.  By  Urban  H. 
Broughton,  M.  P.  Published  by  the  author,  Lon- 
don.    50  pp. 

A  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  who  for 
twenty-five  years  lived  and  worked  in  the  United 
States,  but  always  remained  "first,  last,  and  all 
the  time  an  Englishman,"  presents  in  this  brochure 
a  few  notes  on  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Great 
Britain  to  prepare  for  and  sustain  the  war.  He 
briefly  describes  the  military  and  naval  equip- 
ment of  his  country,  the  provision  for  munitions, 
the  air  services,  the  merchant  marine,  and  the 
general  financial  condition  of  the  Empire. 

The  Unbroken  Line.    By  H.  Warner  Allen. 

London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    328  pp.    111.    $2. 

An  illustrated  survey  of  the  French  trenches 
from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea,  by  one  of  the 
British  newspaper  correspondents  with  the  French 
armies  in  the  field  during  the  years  1915-16. 
Among  the  illustrations  are  many  official  photo- 
graphs reproduced  by  permission  of  the  French 
Government. 


To  Verdim  from  the  Somme.     By  Harry  E. 

Brittain.     Introduction  by  James  M.  Beck.     Lane. 

142  pp.     $1. 

This  so-called  Anglo-American  glimpse  of  the 
great  advance  on  the  western  front  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Brittain,  an  English  writer,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  the 
well-known  American   lawyer. 

Campaign.  Diary  of  a  French  Officer. 
By  Sous-Lieut.  Rene  Nicolas.  Translated  by  Kath- 
arine Babbitt.    Houghton,  Mifflin.    164  pp.    $1.25. 

The  journal  of  a  young  French  University  stu- 
dent who  was  called  to  the  colors  during  the  first 
days  of  August,  1914,  quickly  qualified  for  an 
officer's  commission,  served  in  the  trenches,  and 
in  May  of  the  following  year  was  seriously 
wounded  between  the  French  and  German  lines. 

The  Story  of  Ypres.  By  Hugh  B.  C.  Pollard. 
111.  Thomas  Derrick;  cover  R.  P.  Gossop.  Lon- 
don: McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  Ltd.  63  pp.  111.  25 
cents. 

This  account  is  from  the  pen  of  the  captain  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Cyclist  Battalion,  the  London 
regiment. 

Journal  of  Small  Things.  By  Helen  Mackay. 
Duffield.     284  pp.     $1.35. 

Vivid  scenes  from  the  author's  own  life  in 
Franc€  from  August,  1914. 

Italy  and  the  War.  By  Jacques  Bainville. 
Translated  by  Bernard  Miall.  Doran.  267  pp.  $1. 

Regarding  Italy's  attitude  and  motives  in  the 
war  very  little  has  been  published  in  this  country 
that  can  pretend  to  an  authoritative  character. 
In  the  present  volume  a  French  writer  who  has 
seen  long  service  as  a  correspondent  in  Italy  at- 
tempts an  explanation  of  Italy's  attitude  toward 
the  Entente,  and  of  her  present  nationalist  hopes, 
ideals,  and  intentions.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Allies,  M.  Bainville's  interpretation  of  the  modern 
Italian  spirit  is  optimistic  and  reassuring. 

Timoteo  at  the  Front.  Annotated  by  W.  H. 
Morse.  Foreword  by  Dan  B.  Brummitt.  The 
Methodist  Book  Concern.     32  pp.     15  cents. 

Letters  from  a  young  Italian  soldier  in  the 
trenches  to  his  friends  in  America. 

Sea  Warfare.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    222  pp.    $1.25. 

A  series  of  pictures  (in  verse  and  prose)  of 
submarines  and  destroyers  and  of  those  who  man 
them  in  their  perilous  expeditions. 

The  War  After  the  War.  By  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cosson.     Lane.     272  pp.     111.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Marcosson  made  two  trips  to  Europe  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  what  the  war  meant  to 
American  trade.  In  this  book  he  gives  some  of 
his  conclusions.  It  emphasizes  the  need  of  com- 
mercial preparedness  on  our  part  to  meet  the 
new  business  crisis  in  the  world  that  will  develop 
after  peace  comes.  Mr.  Marcosson's  statements 
are  the  more  vivid  because  based  on  facts  that 
he  gained  at  first  hand  in  England  and  France. 
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Modern  Russian  History.  By  Alexander 
Kornilov.     2  v.    A.  A.  Knopf.     679  pp.    $5. 

For  the  first  time  we  now  have  an  authorita- 
tive history  of  Russia,  from  the  time  of  Catherine 
the  Great  to  the  third  year  of  the  Great  War. 
What  is  known  as  the  reactionary  period  of  mod- 
ern Russian  history,  beginning  in  1866,  and  con- 
tinuing with  a  brief  intermission  to  the  famine 
year  of  1891,  has  heretofore  been  treated  in  only 
a  fragmentary  way,  and  the  present  work  con- 
tains practically  the  first  systematic  consecutive 
narrative  of  that  period  in  the  English  language. 
Professor  Kornilov's  history  comes  to  an  end  with 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  The  translator.  Dr. 
Kaun,  has  added  four  chapters,  covering  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  II.  These  chapters  are  peculiarly  il- 
luminating, in  view  of  the  developments  of  the 
past  sixty  days  in  Russia.  In  his  account  of  the 
reaction  under  Nicholas,  the  war  with  Japan,  and 
the  ensuing  revolution,  the  establishment  and  the 
so-called  "constitutional"  regime,  the  author  seems 
to  be  continually  looking  forward  to  a  great  pop- 
ular triumph.  His  concluding  paragraph  is 
suggestive:  "One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  foretell 
that  the  present  order  of  things  will  have  to  dis- 
appear. The  only  citadel  of  the  bureaucracy  in 
1905-6 — the  army — has  learned  in  this  war  an 
unforgettable  lesson  of  the  crimes  of  their  rulers 
in  Petrograd,  and  one  may  hope  that  in  the  last 
conflict  between  the  people  and  the  bureaucracy 
the  army  will  prove  to  be  the  people's  army." 

Russia  in  1916.  By  Stephen  Graham.  Mac- 
millan.     191  pp.     $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  was  in  Russia 


when  the  war  broke  out  in  1914.  He  spent  1915 
in  Egypt,  the  Balkans,  Russia,  and  England,  and 
again  spent  the  summer  of  1916  in  Russia.  He 
has  therefore  been  in  touch  with  the  Russians 
throughout  the  war.  His  word  pictures  of  Rus- 
sian life  six  months  before  the  revolution  of  1917 
are  entertaining  and  at  the  same  time  instructive. 
Very  few  writers  from  western  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica have  had  such  opportunities  to  see  Russia  in 
war-time  and  to  come  into  such  close  contact  with 
various  elements  of  the  Russian  people  during 
this  time  of  stress.  Mr.  Graham's  three  opening 
chapters  describe  the  new  Arctic  port  of  Ekat- 
erlna  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  at 
Archangel  since  the  war  began. 

Hurrah  and  Hallelujah.    By  Dr.  J.  P.  Pang. 

Doran.    234  pp.    $1. 

Those  who  have  any  lingering  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  present  course  taken  by  the 
Government  will  find  in  "Hurrah  and  Hallelu- 
jah," a  collection  of  documents  edited  by  Dr. 
J.  P.  Bang,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  a 
terrific  arraignment  of  Germany  out  of  the  mouths 
of  her  own  poets,  prophets,  professors,  and  teach- 
ers. This  is  a  remarkable  revelation  of  the  kind 
of  egotism  which  has  seemed  in  the  German  peo- 
ple a  disease  of  the  war,  a  poisonous  virus  which 
has  infected  the  nation.  The  quotations  from 
pamphlets  published  under  the  title  "Patriotic 
Evangelical  War  Lectures"  show  clearly  that  the 
German  clergy,  at  least  in  part,  are  convinced 
that  this  is  in  a  measure  a  "holy  war"  to  spread 
(jerman  Kultur  to  the  world;  i.  e.,  the  cause  of 
Germany    and    the   cause   of   God   are    the   same. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


The  Dawn  of  a  New  Religious  Era.  By  Dr. 
Paul  Carus.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court.  128 
pp.    $1. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  certairt  pa- 
pers by  the  editor  of  the  Open  Court  and  the 
Monist.  Among  the  essays  are  "Science:  A  Re- 
ligious Revelation,"  "The  New  Orthodoxy,"  "Defi- 
nhion  of  Religion,"  "The  Work  of  the  Open 
Court,"  and  a  stimulating  discussion  on  "The 
Clergy's  Allegiance  to  Dogma  and  the  Struggle 
Between  World  Conceptions."  Dr.  Carus's  edi- 
torial work,  his  many  literary  labors,  and  the 
■entire  conduct  of  his  life  have  been  animated  by 
the  spirit  evidenced  in  these  papers — that  of  a 
scientific  search  for  truth.  He  writes,  "The  re- 
ligion of  the  future  can  only  be  the  religion  of 
truth"  and  "There  is  but  one  morality,  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  leading  a  life  of  truth." 

Why  Men  Pray.  By  Charles  Lewis  Slattery. 
Macmillan.     118  pp.    75  cents. 

Dr.  Slattery  defines  prayer  as  "talking  with  the 
unseen,"  and  continues  farther  to  say  that  prayer 
is  more  than  words  or  thought,  we  pray  with 
actions,  deeds,  with  our  whole  lives.  Every  man 
should  pray  better  for  the  reading  of  this  eloquent 
book,  and  realize  the  more  that  the  unity  of  men 


with  the  spiritual  universe  is  largely  effected  by 
that  which  mankind  calls — prayer. 

The  Adornment  of  the  Spiritual  Marriage: 
The  Book  of  Truth:  The  Sparkling  Stone. 
By  Jan  Van  Ruysbroeck.  Edited  by  Evelyn  Un- 
derbill.    Dutton.     259  pp.     $1.75. 

The  manuscript  of  these  papers  was  translated 
from  the  Flemish  by  C.  A.  Wynschenk-Dom.  It 
presents  three  of  the  most  important  works  of 
the  great  Flemish  mystic,  John  of  Ruysbroeck. 
He  was  born  in  1273  at  the  village  of  Ruysbroeck, 
between  Brussels  and  Hals,  and  lived  during 
his  entire  life  in  his  native  province  Brabant. 
He  was  described  in  the  year  1420  as  a  "shabby- 
looking  person  who  went  about  the  streets  of 
Brussels  with  his  mind  lifted  up  into  God."  .  .  . 
He  wrote  many  I  joks  which  contained  mystical 
doctrine  cunningly  contained  in  the  vessel  of 
orthodoxy.  His  genius  was  poetic,  contemplative, 
touched  with  ecstatic  moods,  but  vigorous  and 
intellectually  well  balanced.  In  these  three  books 
you  will  find  his  most  characteristic  teachings: 
Reality  is  both  Being  and  Becoming;  man  a  unity 
who  manifests  in  diversity;  the  Godhead  is  Ulti- 
mate Truth,  etc.,  together  with  modes  and  means 
of  attaining  that  perfection  of  life  in  God,  where 
we    may    still    "feel    God    and    ourselves."      For 
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the  student  of  spiritual  philosophy  this  book  is  a 
treasure  of  undeniable   worth. 

Fundamental  Questions.  By  Henry  Churchill 

King.     Macmillan.     256  pp. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  definite  effort  now  be- 
ing constantly  made  for  the  unification  of  the 
Christian  Church,  this  volume,  by  President  King, 
of  Oberlin,  discusses  the  fundamental  questions 
involved  in  the  Christian  view  of  God  and  the 
world.  The  Jast  chapter  appeals  to  lovers  of 
humanity  to  vision  a  new  civilization,  and  seri- 
ously consider  our  duties  and  responsibilities  to- 
ward the  shaping  of  the  new  age.  "Take  heed 
to  yourselves"  .  .  .  "reinvigorate  the  whole 
range  of  life — physical,  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral,  and  religious.  .  .  . 
The  time  for  slovenliness  of  national  life  in  any 
realm  is  gone." 

Christian  Science:  The  Faith  and  Its 
Founder.     By  Lyman  P.  Powell.     Putnam.     261 

pp.     $1.25. 

An  authoritative,  judicial  exposition  of  Chris- 
tian Science  by  the  president  of  Hobart  College, 
prepared  originally  for  the  average  man  out- 
side the  faith  who  wishes  to  know  about  its 
theory  and  practise.  While  Mr.  Powell  neither 
defends  nor  attacks  the  Christian  Science  Church, 
he  states  most  emphatically  his  belief  in  divine 
healing.  This  he  feels  all  those  who  accept 
Christian  doctrine  must  avow,  since  the  power 
was  given  by  Christ  to  the  Disciples  and  to  all 
the  converted.  He  expresses  a  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  the  Christian  Church  will  absorb 
Christian  Science,  rid  of  certain  dogmas. 

John  and  His  Writings.  By  D.  H.  Hayes. 
Methodist  Book  Concern.     328  pp.     $1.75. 

An  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Letters, 
and  the  Apocalypse  of  John  the  "beloved  Dis- 
ciple," founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  John 
who  wrote  the  five  Johannine  books  was  the  Apos- 
tle John.  Over  against  the  tremendous  logical 
structure  of  the  Pauline  Gospel,  Dr.  Hayes  places 
the  Gospel  according  to  John,  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  the  future,  since  it  is  founded 
and  consummated  in  love.  He  regards  the  First 
Epistle  of  John  as  better  than  any  of  the  epistles 
of  Paul.  "John  was  a  prophet;  Paul  an  advo- 
cate. .  .  .  Paul's  epistles  are  treatises.  .  .  . 
John  makes  confident  assertion  of  the  truth."  The 
book  moves  with  persuasive  eloquence  and  ample 
historical  perspective  and  will  prove  a  great 
satisfaction  to  Bible  students  if  one  excepts  the 
chapters  on  the  Apocalypse.  Dr.  Hayes  admits 
this  book  to  be  the  most  baffling  in  the  Bible  and 
contents  himself  with  presenting  a  mass  of  learned 
opinion  on  the  subject,  clinging  to  certain  literal- 
isms that  can  be  easily  explained.  If  the  Apo- 
calypse, as  the  author  writes,  finishes  the  whole 
scheme  of  revealed  truth,  sacred  writers  have 
differed  greatly  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
revelation,  and  this  book  adds  little  to  the  ex- 
planation of  its  mysteries.  The  comparison  to 
Hebrew  Apocalypses  is  a  valuable  suggestion  to 
students,  inasmuch  as  it  forwards  research.  The 
barbarous  Greek  of  the  original  manuscript  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  written  many 
years  before  the  Johannine  Epistles  and  Gospel. 


A  Child's  Religion.  By  Mary  Arenetta  Wil- 
bur.    Houghton,  Mifflin.     $L 

A  discussion  of  the  various  ways  one  may  best 
present  religion  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child. 
It  is  based  on  the  author's  own  experience  in  the 
teaching  and  religious  training  of  children,  and 
presents  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  parents  and 
Sunday-school  teachers. 

God's  Minute.  By  365  Clerg>'men.  Vir  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.     35  cents. 

A  book  of  365  daily  prayers — 60  seconds  long 
— arranged  in  calendar  form,  a  prayer  to  a  page, 
with  a  verse  of  Scripture  at  the  top  of  the  page 
that  encourages  the  desire  to  worship.  The  book 
was  printed  in  the  hope  of  reviving  the_  practise 
of  family  worship.  Among  the  noted  divines  who 
have  contributed  to  the  volume  are  Hugh  Black, 
Bishop  Woodcock,  and  Bishop  Quayle. 

Man's  Unconscious  Conflict.  By  Wilfred 
Lay.     Dodd,  Mead.     318  pp.     $1.50. 

A  presentation  of  Professor  Freud's  theories 
of  the  effect  of  the  unconscious  mind  of  man  on 
his  behavior  applied  to  the  acts  of  _  every-day 
life.  Psycho-analysis,  the  author  reminds  us,  is 
not  alone  the  analysis  of  the  psyche,  but  of  the 
mind  and  soul  as  a  connected,  organic  whole. 
The  ego,  like  the  iceberg,  carries  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  its  mass  hidden  from  view.  In  the 
case  of  the  ego  we  must  search  by  psycho- 
analysis beneath  the  surface  of  normal  objective 
consciousness  for  the  sources  of  behavior. 
Mental  phenomena,  causes  of  disease,  the  mys- 
tery of  memory,  thoughts  and  dreams,  together 
with  comments  on  the  application  of  Freudian 
theories  to  methods  of  education,  are  discussed 
in  this  valuable  book,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  parents  and  educators.  Mr.  Lay 
reasons  that  a  sensible  application  of  psycho- 
analysis will  result  in  our  finding  something 
wholesome,  health-giving,  and  pleasure-giving 
that  will  occupy  the  attention  of  every  person 
every  minute. 

Mutual  Aid.    A  Factor  of  Evolution        By 

Prince  Kropotkin.     Knopf.     240   pp.     $1.25. 

This  book,  while  apparently  a  purely  scientific 
correction  of  misconceptions  of  the  Darwinian 
theories  of  "struggle  for  existence,"  or  survival 
of  the  fittest,  etc.,  in  reality  offers  a  foundation 
for  the  dreams  of  the  most  ardent  advocate  of 
the  brotherhood  of  men  and  the  cooperation  of 
nations.  It  interprets  life  in  its  biological  and 
social  aspects  in  terms  not  of  brute  force,  but  of 
mutual  cooperation.  It  offers  substantial  basis 
for  the  hope  of  the  permanent  abolition  of  war, 
since  biological  war  has  been  overestimated  as 
against  social  instincts  and  mutual  aid  and  sup- 
port existing  among  animals  and  all  grades  of 
savages,  and  which  is  seemingly  the  preponder- 
ating law  of  evolution.  The  chapters  of  the  book 
deal  successfully  with  primitive  and  medieval 
forms  of  mutual  aid,  and  this  new  edition  has 
been  offered  in  the  hope  that  it  will  promote 
a  better  understanding  between  men  and  nations, 
and  permit  men  to  believe  in  the  preponderance 
— even  in  these  troublous  times — of  the  con- 
structive forces  of  life. 
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UNUSUAL  STORIES 


BECAUSE  dreams  of  a  nobler  civilization  per- 
sist in  the  minds  of  men,  books  like  Bellamy's 
'Looking  Backward"  have  continuing  audiences 
of  readers.  Of  like  character  in  several  respects 
is  the  beautiful  allegory,  "The  Crystal  Age'"  by 
W.  H.  Hudson.  It  pictures,  as  Clifford  Smythe 
quotes  in  the  foreword,  "a  dream  and  picture  of 
the  human  race  in  its  forest  period,"  a  land 
where  cities  are  unknown,  where  money  has  no 
value,  where  the  arts  are  developed  beyond  our 
present  conception,  and  where  happiness  and  peace 
are  the  inheritance  of  men.  The  story  has  a  love 
theme  and  is  real  in  the  sense  that  dreams  and 
ideas  are  real.  That  which  is  not  materialized 
in  objectivity,  yet  still  inheres  in  the  mind,  has 
still  a  substance,  a  habitation,  and  a  name.  This 
book  was  written  thirty  years  ago,  but  only  now 
has  the  world  come  to  appreciate  its  ethereal 
quality  and  the  subtle  gradations  of  its  imagina- 
tive architecture. 

If  you  are  searching  for  something  unusual 
and  thrilling  in  short  stories  read  a  book  of  tales 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,'  by  Cuth- 
bert  Woodville  Harrison,  of  the  Malay  Civil 
Service.  They  are  tense,  exotic  sketches  of  inci- 
dents, characters,  customs,  social  and  domestic, 
beliefs,  and  superstitions  of  the  mixed  races  of 
the  Malay  country.  At  their  best  they  have  a 
touch  of  the  magic  of  Joseph  Conrad.  "Li  Wang," 
the  Chinese  trader,  is  a  superb  characterization. 
Throughout  the  stories  one  senses  the  creeping 
sureness  and  steadiness  of  the  forces  of  British 
colonization. 

Capture  a  head-hunting  savage  fresh  from  the 
jungle  and  attempt  to  civilize  him  by  offering 
him  a  religion,  a  moral  code,  and  physical  advan- 
tages inferior  to  those  he  formerly  possessed, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  logic  of  the 
situation  will  finally  filter  into  his  low-grade  in- 
telligence and  he  will  become  a  "slacker"  in  the 
gentle  art  of  being  civilized  and  return  to  head- 
hunting and  the  jungle.  This  is  the  theme  of  a 
new,  original,  and  freshly  phrased  story,  "The 
Taming  of  Calinga,'"  by  C.  L.  Carlsen.  Tech- 
nically it  reads  like  a  moving-picture  scenario; 
the  reader  must  fill  in  the  gaps,  but  further  than 
this  one  must  praise  the  tale  without  reservation. 
The  contrast  of  savage  and  Christian  supersti- 
tions is  penetrating  and  subtle.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  while  they  were  still 
under   the   rule   of   Spain. 

The  beauty  and  charm  of  old  New  Orleans 
vibrate  through  a  novel  of  unusual  beauty  and 
distinction,  "The  Pleasant  Ways  of  St.  Medard,"* 
by  Grace  King.  This  work  deserves  permanency 
in  America  both  for  the  richness  of  style  and 
for  genuine  historical  values.  The  Parish  of 
St.  Medard  lay  in  the  "Faubourg  Creole"  of  the 
extremity   of    New    Orleans   that   stretches    down 

1  The  Crystal  Age.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  Diitton. 
316   pp.      $1.50. 

^  The  Magic  of  Malava.  By  Cuthbcrt  Harrison.  John 
Lane.     240  pp.     $1.25.' 

3  The  Taming  of  Calinga.  By  C.  L.  Carl.sen.  Dutton. 
239  pp.     $1.35. 

*  The  Pleasant  Ways  of  Medard.  By  Grace  King. 
Holt.      338    pp.      $1.40. 


toward  the  Mississippi.  The  time  of  the  story 
is  the  reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil 
War.  Through  the  impressions  and  sorrows  of 
a  delicately  nurtured  family  whose  fortunes  have 
been  ruined  by  the  necessities  of  war,  one  re- 
creates the  atmosphere  of  the  quaint  old  city  as 
it  was  in  ante-bellum  days  and  feels  the 
poignancy  of  memories  that  still  linger  in  the 
minds  of  the  older  generation  in  the  South. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  story,  "The 
White  People,"'  tells  of  the  strange  experiences 
of  a  little  Scotch  girl,  the  chieftainness  of  a  clan, 
who  had  the  gift  of  second  sight.  When  she 
was  six  years  old  she  saw  a  band  of  horsemen 
with  pale  faces  come  riding  over  the  moor. 
They  set  down  a  little  brown-haired  girl  to  be 
her  playmate  and  for  several  years  this  child, 
whom  she  calls  "Wee  Brown  Elspeth,"  comes 
and  plays  on  the  moor  or  in  her  lonely  castle. 
It  is  not  until  the  little  Scotch  girl  is  a  grown 
young  lady  that  she  discovers  that  Elspeth  and 
the  other  "White  People"  she  has  seen  are  the 
dead.  This  story  is  written  in  a  most  simple, 
convincing  style  and  there  is  a  double  fascination 
in  the  narrative  to  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  familiar  with  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
where  one  actually  feels  the  thinness  of  the  veil 
that  separates  the  living  from  those  whom  we 
call  the  dead. 

Charles  Marriott's  "Davenport"'  will  please 
those  who  like  a  carefully  written  mystery  story. 
The  question  of  the  duality  of  the  human  mind, 
of  the  curious  intelligence  and  unexplained  fact 
knowledge  sometimes  displayed  by  the  subjective 
mind,  will  interest  students  of  occult  phenomena 
and  believers  in  spiritualism.  Harry  Belsire,  the 
son  of  a  Gloucestershire  vicar,  baffles  his  close 
friends  by  sudden  gleams  of  learning  and  per- 
sonality that  are  inexplicable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  normal  mental  and  moral  function- 
ing. The  argument  seems  to  be  that  there  are 
in    all   persons   unknown    realms   of   the   ego, 

Mr.  John  Cooper  Powys'  novel,  "Rodmoor,"' 
contains  curious  character  studies  of  interest  to 
the  psychologist,  freakish  personalities  on  or  over 
the  verge  of  madness  placed  in  contrast  with 
those  that  are  sane  and  normal.  There  is  little 
reality  either  in  the  characterization  or  in  the 
gloomy  region  of  Rodmoor,  where  most  of  the 
action  takes  place.  Even  the  sea  that  washes  its 
moors  is  such  an  ocean  as  Poe  might  have  vi- 
sioned  sweeping  the  shores  of  a  twilight  land 
where  the  elemental  powers  hold  dominion.  The 
puppets  of  Mr.  Powys'  pen  are  driven  on  to  their 
unhappy  fates  in  a  narrative  that  is  morbidly 
brilliant,  and  in  which  the  concreteness  of  de- 
scription only  emphasizes  the  ascendency  of  Na- 
ture's malign  powers  over  the  destinies  of  men. 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  Emily 
Bronte  and  belongs  in  the  same  category  as 
"Wuthering  Heights." 

■''  The  White  People.  By  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett.    Harper.      112  pp.      $1.20. 

"  Davenport.  By  Charles  Marriott.  John  Lane.  374 
pp.      $1.35. 

'  Rodmoor.  By  John  Cooper  Powys.  Shaw.  460 
pp.     $1.50. 
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A  striking  novel,  "Regiment  of  Women,"^  by 
Clemence  Dane,  presents  a  picture  of  the  abnor- 
mal hothouse  conditions  sometimes  arising  in 
girls'  schools  where  teachers  take  advantage  of 
the  strong  affections  of  adolescent  girls  toward 
older  women  of  attractive  personality.  Claire 
Hartill,  the  mistress  of  an  English  school  of  es- 
tablished reputation,  while  outwardly  a  capable 
instructress,  indulges  in  a  species  of  spiritual 
vampirism  with  her  favorites.  This  book  pur- 
ports to  be  a  "first  novel,"  but  its  descriptive  and 
psychological  brilliancy  equal  that  of  the  best 
work  offered  by  writers  of  modern   fiction. 

"The  Wilderness"^  is  the  most  satisfying  love 
story  Robert  Hichens  has  written.  It  expresses 
the  conviction  that  true  marriage,  because  of  its 
spiritual  austerities,  cannot  be  invalidated  by  an 
emotional  sin  arising  from  conditional  human 
misery.  The  story  deals  with  the  personalities  of 
two   women,   one   the   mother-type,   the   other   the 


perverse  creature  of  unbridled  passion.  These 
women  typify  to  the  novelist  the  cities  of  Athens 
and  Constantinople  that  serve  in  the  presentation 
of  a  moral  comparison  of  purity  and  sensualism. 

"El  Supremo,'"  by  Edward  Lucas  White,  is  a 
vigorous  novel  of  immense  historical  value  which 
pictures  Paraguay  under  Dr.  Jose  Rodriguez  de 
Francia,  the  great  Dictator  who  ruled  the  coun- 
try from  1813  to  1840.  He  is  revealed  in  this 
novel  as  history  and  the  wealth  of  anecdotal  ma- 
terial which  gathers  about  his  life  have  depicted 
him.  The  minor  characters  of  the  book  are  also 
in  the  main  historical.  The  author  writes  that 
the  romantic  conditions  presented  are  those  of  a 
strange  colony  of  Spanish  aristocrats  isolated 
amid  wildernesses  in  their  affluent  Arcadia  with 
all  the  trappings  of  an  exotic  social  atmosphere, 
gaudy  attire  and  exquisite  manners,  who  plotted 
to  overthrow  the  long-suffering  despot  who  was 
to  exterminate  them. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 


Paraguay.  By  W.  H.  Koebel.  Scribner's.  348 
pp.     111.     $3. 

The  author  of  this  book  calls  Paraguay  the 
most  romantic  State  in  South  America.  Its  in- 
land situation  has  made  Paraguay's  history  dis- 
tinctive from  that  of  most  of  the  other  South 
American  countries.  Perhaps  North  Americans 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Paraguay 
was  the  first  nucleus  of  civilization  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  South  America.  About  half 
of  the  present  volume  is  historical,  but  there  are 
interesting  chapters  on  the  Paraguay  of  to-day, 
with  accounts  of  the  trade,  cattle  industry,  immi- 
gration, and  city  life. 

Idle  Days  in  Patagonia.     By  W.  H.  Hudson, 

Dutton.     249  pp.     $1.50. 

When  the  country  below  Viedma  and  the  Rio 
Negro  was  an  unknown  wilderness,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudson  went  to  Patagonia  to  secure  specimens 
of  a  rare  species  of  birds.  A  bullet  wound  under 
the  kneecap  enforced  a  period  of  idleness,  and 
"Idle  Days  in  Patagonia"  was  the  result.  There 
is  great  literary  charm  and  sound  educational 
value  in  this  series  of  delightful  sketches.  They 
have  all  the  romantic  flavor  of  a  previous  book, 
"The  Purple  Land,"  in  combination  with  facts 
of  natural  history  and  observations  dear  to  the 
nature-lover. 

The  Andes  of  Southern  Peru.  By  Isaiah 
Bowman,  New  York.     Holt.     336  pp.     $3. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  geographic  reconnais- 
sance of  the  Peruvian  Andes  along  the  seventy- 
third  meridian.  The  work  was  done  by  the 
Yale  Peruvian  Expedition  of  1911.  The  director 
of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Bowman,  in  making  his 
report,  departs  from  the  routine  character  of 
such   documents.     The   first   portion    of   the   work 

'  Kegiment  of  Women.  By  Clemence  Dane.  Mac- 
millan.      413    pp.      $1.50. 

'  The  Wilderness.  By  Robert  Hichens.  Stokes.  583 
pp.     $1.50. 

^  El  Supremo.  By  Edward  Lucas  White.  Dutton. 
700  pp.     $1.90. 


is  devoted  to  what  the  director  terms  "human 
geography,"  and  is  introduced  by  letting  four 
Peruvians  tell  what  manner  of  country  they  live 
in.  One  of  these  men  is  a  forest  dweller,  another 
an  eastern  valley  planter,  another  a  highland 
shepherd,  and  the  fourth  is  a  coastal  planter. 
The  information  that  they  impart  about  their 
country  is  typical  of  the  material  that  was  sought 
by  Mr.  Bowman  in  the  preparation  of  his  report. 
Throughout  the  work  he  has  emphasized  human 
problems  and  the  geographical  basis  of  human 
character.  The  volume  is  supplied  with  numer- 
ous pictures  and  maps. 

In  Canada's  Wonderful  Northland.  By  W. 
Tees  Curran  and  H.  A.  Calkins,  B.  Sc.  Putnam's. 
344  pp.     HI.     $2.50. 

An  account  of  a  trip  to  the  east  coast  of  Hud- 
son Bay  made  by  canoe,  motorboat,  and  dog 
team  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1912.  There 
are  detailed  descriptions  of  many  regions  of 
northeastern  Canada  that  are  quite  undeveloped 
and  only  slightly  known  as  yet  to  the  Canadians 
of  the  settled  provinces.  Sixty  illustrations  and 
maps  accompany  the  volume. 

Going  Abroad  Overland.       By     David      M. 

Steele.     Putnam's.     197  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

The  impressions  of  an  American  who  has  re- 
peatedly visited  the  Far  West  of  his  own  country 
and  finds  much  to  admire  in  the  scenery  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  To  Dr.  Steele  the  people 
that  he  has  encountered  in  his  journeys  beyond 
the  Rockies  are  not  less  interesting  than  the 
places. 

China  Inside  Out.      By    George    A.    Miller. 

Abingdon  Press.     180  pp.     111.     $1. 

A  series  of  terse,  vivid  records  of  an  American 
missionary's  contact  with  Chinamen  in  China. 
Bishop  Bashford  describes  these  sketches  as 
"straightforward  reports  of  laboratory  experi- 
ments in  spiritual  life." 
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Tigerland.     By    C.    E.    Gouldsbury.      Dutton. 

261  pp.     111.     $1.25. 

In  this  volume  a  former  member  of  the  Indian 
Police  gives  his  personal  reminiscences  of  forty 
years'  sport  and  adventure  in  Bengal. 

Hygiene  in  Mexico.  By  Alberto  J.  Pani,  C.  E. 
Translated  by  Ernest  L.  de  Gogorza.  Putnam's. 
206  pp.     $1.50, 

The  Mexican  engineer  who  makes  this  contri- 
bution to  the  sanitation  of  his  country  was  a 
member  of  the  joint  Mexican-American  Com- 
mission which  met  last  summer  at  New  Londoni 


He  discusses  the  questions  of  nutrition  and  dwell- 
ings and  makes  general  recommendations  looking 
to  the  physical  and  economic  improvement  of 
the  people. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Nottinghamshire. 
By  J.  B.  Firth.  With  illustrations  by  Frederick 
L.  Griggs.     Macmillan.     426  pp.     111.     $2. 

A  pleasant  account  of  an  English  county  rich 
in  historical  associations,  and  especially  interest- 
ing in  its  relation  to  several  of  the  best-known 
families  of  England.  The  drawings  by  Frederick 
L.  Griggs  picture  the  county  architecture  ef- 
fectively. 


MANUALS  OF  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE 


A  Layman's  Handbook  of  Medicine,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Social  Workers.  By 

Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  513 
pp.     $2. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  handbook  Dr.  Cabot 
has  had  particularly  in  mind  the  needs  of  groups 
of  social  workers,  to  whom  certain  of  the  chapters 
had  been  given  in  the  form  of  lectures.  It  is  a 
truly  "popular"  treatment  of  the  most  vital 
topics  in  the  field  of  modern  medical  science.  In 
the  author's  own  words,  he  has  attempted  "to  boil 
medicine  down  to  the  essentials  needed  by  the 
general  public  and  yet  to  avoid  making  it  taste- 
less." 

Consumption  and  Its  Cure  by  Physical  Ex- 
ercise.    By  Filip  Sylvan,  M.  D.     Dutton.     $1.25. 

Dr.  Sylvan's  experiments  in  curing  tuberculosis 
by  means  of  properly  adjusted  physical  exercise 
have  been  tested  in  England  and  given  satisfac- 
tory results.  His  theory  is  one  that  is  well  known, 
that  if  by  some  means  the  latent  vital  forces  of 
the  body  can  be  aroused  to  super-activity  tuber- 
culosis germs  are  rendered  harmless.  This  book 
is  heartily  recommended  to  all  those  interested 
in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  or  who  have  predis- 
position to  the  disease. 

The  Elements  of  Physiology  and  Sanitation. 
By  Louis  J.  Rettger,  Ph.  D.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  389 
pp.     111.     80  cents. 

A  new  text-book  of  great  service  to  teachers 
of  these  subjects  and  to  students  who  wish  to 
drive  beneath  the  surface  of  facts  for  the  under- 
lying reasons  of  their  existence.  Many  simple 
experiments  are  included.  Explanatory  illustra- 
tions, a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  health  and 
disease,  natural  resistance  and  immunity  to  dis- 
ease, and  other  matters  pertinent  to  the  study  of 
physiology  make  this  a  particularly  valuable  text- 
book. The  author  is  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

Health  and  Disease:  Their  Determining 
Factors.  By  Roger  I.  Lee,  M.  D.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    378  pp.    $1.75. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  Professor  of 
Hygiene  in  Harvard  University  and  visiting  phy- 
sician at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston.     The  many  problems  of  health  and  dis- 


ease of  which  the  average  individual  should 
have  knowledge  are  presented  in  a  scholarly, 
unbiased  manner  in  non-technical  terms.  The 
author  believes  that  a  dissemination  of  knowledge 
such  as  this  book  contains  would  go  far  toward 
establishing  preventive  measures  against  disease 
in  the  communities  facing  many  health  problems. 
The  "Hygiene  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System," 
"Cancer,"  "Occupational  Diseases,"  "Air  and  In- 
sect-Borne Diseases,"  "Habit-Forming  Drugs," 
"Food,  Air,  Exercise,  and  Work,"  are  among 
the  topics.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
every  household  library. 

Alcohol:  Its  Influence  on  Mind  and  Body. 
By  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  M.  D.  Edward  J.  Clode. 
207  pp.     $1.25. 

The  wreckage  left  in  the  wake  of  this  "em- 
peror of  drugs,"  alcohol,  is  spread  before  the 
public  in  a  perspective  of  collected  facts  in  this 
energetic  work.  The  facts  contradict  the  opinion 
of  many  intelligent  persons  that  moderate  drink- 
ing does  the  individual  no  harm.  Scientific  tests, 
hospital  records,  and  life-insurance  tables  prove 
this  view  to  be  a  false  one.  All  persons  interested 
in  the  increasing  enactment  of  temperance  laws 
will  be  pleased  with  this  book. 

What  to  Eat  and  When.  By  Susanna  Co- 
croft.    Putnam.    366  pp. 

Let's  Be  Healthy  in  Mind  and  Body.  By  Su- 
sanna Cocroft.     Putnam.     334  pp.     111. 

The  Woman  Worth  While.  By  Susanna  Co- 
croft.    Putnam.     217  pp.     111. 

Three  books  that  present  the  various  aspects 
of  Miss  Susanna  Cocroft's  excellent  system 
of  physical  culture.  They  are  among  the  most 
sensible  and  praiseworthy  books  of  the  kind  ac- 
cessible to  the  general  public.  A  thorough  pe- 
rusal of  their  contents  and  the  taking  of  their 
advice  will  do  much  to  stop  doctors'  bills  and 
ensure  health  and  beauty  in  women.  It  is  well 
to  understand  that  these  volumes  are  not  dis- 
cursive essays,  but  page  after  page  of  detailed 
information  and  instruction  easily  comprehended 
by  even  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  ways  of  corrective 
hygiene.  Properly  applied,  this  system  ensures 
a  perfect  balance  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
health.     The  price  of  the  three  volumes  is  $3.95. 
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BOOKS  CONCERNING  WOMAN  AND 

THE  HOME 


Great  Inspirers,  By  J.  A.  Zahm.  271  pp.  $1.50. 

The  Reverend  J.  A.  Zahm,  an  authority  on 
South  America  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Roosevelt  expedition  to  that  country,  writes  most 
persuasively  of  the  capabilities  of  women  as  the 
friends  and  advisers  of  men  in  a  recent  volume, 
'"Great  Inspirers."  He  has  taken  as  examples 
of  women  who  deserved  this  title  the  Roman 
woman  Paula  and  her  gifted  daughter,  the  virgin, 
Eustochium,  who  were  privileged  to  collaborate 
with  Saint  Jerome  in  his  labors  in  translating  the 
Bible  and  providing  copious  commentaries  there- 
on; and  also  that  Beatrice  Portinari,  whom  Dante 
loved  with  pure  devotion — "Che  egli  amo,  con 
pura  benivolenza."  Dr.  Zahm  hopes  that  this 
book  will  encourage  someone  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive   work  on   the   subject. 

Woman.  By  Vance  Thompson.  Dutton.  229 
pp.     $1.25. 

A  book  every  woman  will  want  to  read.  A 
vigorous  discussion  of  woman's  place  in  differ- 
ent civilizations  and  a  ringing  appeal  to  modern 
woman  to  cease  being  what  man  has  made  her, 
"a  Strasbourg  goose,"  and  come  out  in  the  open 
as  a  human  being,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men. 
Mr.  Thompson  asserts  that  there  are  three  in- 
alienable rights  of  women:  Human  freedom,  the 
exact  degree  of  freedom  in  the  economic  and 
industrial  world  accorded  man,  and  the  right  of 
the  city — "in  civitatem" — the  equal  and  unham- 
pered right  which  another  human  being  is  per- 
mitted to  exercise  in  the  state,  whether  that  right 
consists  in  voting,  being  voted  for,  in  making 
laws  or  administering  them.  He  thinks  that 
eugenics  and  birth-control  are  matters  that  will 
take  care  of  themselves  without  corrective  legis- 
lation when  women  realize  the  full  stature  of 
God-intended  womanhood. 

A-B-C  of  Cooking.  By  Christine  Terhune 
Herrick.     Harper.     110  pp.     50  cents. 

A  practical  handbook  covering  the  subjects: 
furnishing  the  kitchen,  ordinary  methods  of  cook- 
ery, food  and  work,  breadmaking,  the  preparation 
of  soups,  vegetables,  meats,  sweets,  and  "left- 
overs," and  the  best  methods  of  canning,  pre- 
serving, and  pickling. 

A-B-C  of  Home  Saving.  By  Lissie  C.  Farmer. 
Harper.     114  pp.     50  cents. 

Helpful  suggestions  for  the  untrained  house- 
wife, or  the  beginner  in  the  art  of  housekeeping. 
Thrift  and  economy,  advice  as  to  expert  buying, 
bargains,  dressmaking,  heating,  furnishing,  the 
use  of  discarded  articles,  and  the  value  of  keep- 
ing expense  accounts  are  covered  in  a  small  vol- 
ume that  will  slip  easily  into  the  pocket  of  a 
kitchen  apron. 

Needlework  Without  "Specimens."  By  El- 
len P.  Claydon  and  C.  A.  Claydon.  Dutton.  237 
pp.     111.     $1.50. 

A  valuable  text-book  by  the  head  mistress  of 
the    Chuckery    Council    School    and    the    sewing 


mistress  of  the  Tantarra  Mixed  School,  at  Wal- 
sall, England,  that  undertakes  the  exposition  of 
the  teaching  of  needlework  in  a  sensible  and 
practical  manner,  such  as  to  enable  the  child  to 
,  be  self-helpful  and  to  render  preparation  for  the 
studies  of  arithmetic  and  drawing.  The  basis 
of  the  system  is  not  art  needlework,  but  utility 
needlework,  which  will  be  useful  in  the  care  of 
children  and  the  home-buildine  of  the  future. 

Vesper  Talks  to  Girls.    By  Laura   A.  Knott. 

Houghton,  Mifflin.     189  pp.     $1.50. 

These  talks  are  intimate  preachments  given 
on  Sunday  afternoons  by  the  principal  of  one 
of  the  best-known  academies  for  girls  in  America 
to  her  pupils.  They  are  intended  for  girls  younger 
than  college  age,  to  whom  even  the  progress  of 
education  presents  certain  complexities.  Those 
who  wish  to  give  a  helpful  book  to  growing  girls 
will  find  these  "talks"  full  of  inspiration  and 
creative  idealism. 

Arts  and  Crafts.  Special  Number  Interna- 
tional   Studio.     John    Lane.      $2.50. 

A  review  of  the  work  executed  in  the  leading 
art  schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
perspective  on  British  and  Irish  art  schools  is 
of  intense  interest  both  to  students  and  teachers 
in  this  country  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
the  stimulation  of  effort.  Architectural  designs, 
hand-wrought  carved  furniture,  bookbinding,  em- 
broidery dress  designs,  book  illustrations,  designs 
for  stained  glass,  painted  wood,  bas-reliefs,  jew- 
elry, dress  fabrics,  fashions,  laces,  etc.,  are  in- 
cluded among  the  many  illustrations.  Sketches 
of  the  history  and  progress  of  the  various  schools 
show  the  steady  growth  of  a  general  interest 
in  art  work.  Exercises  in  design  by  bojs  of 
fifteen  and  seventeen  years  at  the  Birmingham 
Municipal  School  of  Art  show  the  extraordinary 
feeling  for  design  and  form  possessed  by  these 
young  artisans  who  are  being  trained  to  meet 
the  demand  for  skilled  draughtsmen  and  de- 
signers. 

Speaking  of  Home.  By  Lillian  Hart  Tryon. 
Houghton,   Mifflin.     205  pp.     $1. 

The  essays  of  a  contented  woman  who  writes 
like  a  feminine  David  Grayson  and  makes  fine 
adventures  of  all  the  necessities  of  the  household. 
The  graceful  text  is  upheld  by  this  underlying 
philosophy:  "The  house  is  not  a  shelter,  nor 
office,  nor  abode,  nor  even  a  home  merely.  It 
is  the  dwelling  place  of  souls." 

One  Thousand  Shorter  Ways  Around  the 
House.     By  Mae  Savell  Groy.    Putnam.     327  pp. 

$1.50. 

One  of  the  best  books  that  can  be  obtained  on 
the  arts  of  general  housekeeping  and  all  the 
facilities  of  household  efficiency.  The  various 
suggestions  are  arranged  In  categories  which 
save  the  reader  much  time  and  make  the  volume 
doubly  useful  as  a  quick  reference  in  emer- 
gencies. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

I.— THE  FARM  LOAN  BOND  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 


SHORT  crops  and  a  war  emergency  have 
given  the  question  of  foodstuffs  greater 
importance  than  it  has  ever  had  in  this  coun- 
try. Everywhere  there  is  the  suggestion  of 
forcing  production  of  grain  and  potatoes. 
Lawns  and  back  lots  are  to  be  plowed  up 
and  the  irreverent  would  have  golf  courses 
and  tennis  courts  turned  to  the  uses  of 
Nature. 

There  seems  to  be  an  intimate  relation 
between  $2.25  a  bushel  wheat,  $13  a  barrel 
flour  and  $9  a  bushel  seed  potatoes  and  the 
new  Farm  Loan  Board  which  makes  its 
debut  coincident  with  the  greatest  food  crisis 
the  United  States  has  known.  The  function 
of  this  body  is  to  encourage  agriculture 
through  the  easy  financing  of  a  farmer's  re- 
quirements. The  main  difference  between  a 
successful  corporation  and  one  that  constant- 
ly skims  along  on  thin  ice  is  frequently  that 
of  the  "overhead  charge,"  of  which  interest, 
discounts,  etc.,  are  leading  elements.  The 
farmer,  too,  who  can  borrow  on  easy  terms 
has  the  best  success  among  those  who  have 
to  go  into  the  money  market  for  accommo- 
dation, and  when  he  is  charged  7,  8,  and  10 
per  cent,  with  commissions  and  bonuses  his 
"overhead"  absorbs  all  profits,  even  when 
farm  products  carry  a  good  average  price. 

The  popular  name  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  is  the  Rural  Credits  Bill.  This 
title  gets  closer  to  the  people  or  those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  new  legislation.  Con- 
gress passed  it  in  order  that  farmers  might 
obtain  money  on  farm  mortgages  at  "rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest."  In  a  broad  way 
the  idea  was  to  furnish  the  funds  whose 
employment  would  be  carried  out  in  a  def- 
inite plan  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
well-rounded  out  farm  which  would  be  a 
permanent  paying  investment  for  the  owner. 
It  helps  to  build  larger  barns,  to  buy  mod- 
ern machinery  by  which  the  problem  of  in- 
sufficient farm  labor  would  be  solved,  to 
stock  the  farm  with  well-bred  cattle  or  poul- 
try or  to  start  orchards  a-growing. 

In  other  words,  the  unit  in  the  Farm  Loan 
plan  that  happens  to  be  closest  to  the  partic- 
ular individual  as  borrower  and  to  his  prob- 
lems seeks  to  get  him  started  in  a  manner 
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that  will  insure  success  and  steer  him  away 
from  the  fads  of  agriculture  whose  cost  the 
lowest  rates  of  interest  conceivable  could 
not  counteract. 

We  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  in  the  co- 
operative way  as  Germany,  where  the  loan 
idea  has  been  carried  to  its  best  results  and 
where  the  government  places  a  premium  on 
thrift  and  attention  to  farming  details  and 
productivity  of  the  land  and  grants  a  second 
mortgage  under  certain  conditions  of  effi- 
ciency, and  where  also  the  small  local  organ- 
izations are  able  to  obtain  a  third  mortgage 
by  pledging  their  united  support  to  one  an- 
other. This  may  come,  though  not  until 
the  need  of  or  demand  for  highly  intensive 
cultivation  is  greater  than  it  is  to-day  in 
America. 

The  Farm  Loan  Act  was  not  made  for 
emergency.  It  does  not  at  once  adjust  itself 
to  a  crisis,  as  does  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
in  automatically  releasing  abundant  supplies 
of  currency  where  there  is  a  threatened  strin- 
gency. In  the  present  instance  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  will  be  any  more  wheat  plant- 
ed when  winter  wheat  shows  the  lowest 
condition  for  April  in  a  generation  than 
there  would  have  been  without  the  recent 
act.  The  farmer  will  not  be  influenced  to 
buy  more  seed  when  seed  Is  high  because 
of  the  ability  to  borrow  under  the  act  at  a 
rate  of  interest  to  which  he  is  not  accus- 
tomed. The  country  bank  still  fits  best  into 
this  situation ;  for  it  can  act  promptly  and 
to  the  best  requirements  of  the  borrower. 
Some  disposition  that  has  arisen  to  regard 
the  Farm  Loan  bonds  as  a  war  emergency 
bond  should  be  at  once  dismissed.  The  coin- 
cidence between  the  war  and  the  probable 
initial  offering  of  the  bonds  is  accidental. 
There  are  no  indications  that  the  issuance 
of  bonds  has  been  increased  or  retarded  by 
our  entrance  into  the  war,  which  was  not 
thought  of  when  the  act  was  enacted. 

Bearing  an  interest  rate  of  4^/2  per  cent, 
and  commanding  a  premium  of  1  to  2  per 
cent,  over  par,  the  Farm  Loan  bonds  will 
constitute  an  important  member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  government  issues.  Judging  from  the 
present  applications  there  may  be  as  many 
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as  $150,000,000  issued  and  offered  this  year. 
They  will  have  to  compete  with  the  greatest 
volume  of  straight  government  bonds  ever 
placed  at  one  time  by  a  nation  and  with 
foreign  government  issues  that  yield  from 
SYz  to  6^  per  cent,  and  are  now  looked 
upon  as  superlative  investments.  To  their 
advantage,  however,  is  the  great  renaissance 
in  farming  and  planting  and  stock  and  poul- 
try raising,  the  evidence  that  great  insur- 
ance corporations  have  been  turning  from 
corporation  securities  to  farm  loans,  and  the 
desire  of  every  careful  iiwestor  and  con- 
scientious trustee  to  have  his  capital  where 
it  will  not  depreciate  and  be  near  the  land 
in  a  period  following  the  war  that  promises 
grave  adjustments  all  along  the  finan- 
cial line. 

The  farm-loan  bond  is  a  first  mortgage 
on  farms  and  their  appurtenances.  Before 
the  mortgage  is  executed  the  value  of  the 
property  is  appraised  under  government  in- 
spection. The  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
mortgagee  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  indicated 
value  of  his  farm.  In  other  words,  the  ap- 
praisal must  show  a  value  twice  as  great  as 
the  money  loaned.  As  additional  security 
the  bonds  are  supported  by  the  deposit  of 
the  stock  in  the  Land  Bank  which  the  bor- 
rower owns.  Supplementing  this  is  the  in- 
dividual liability  of  each  stockholder  to  the 
extent  of  5  per  cent.  At  any  time  the  Farm 
Loan  Bank  may  call  upon  the  Land  Bank 
for  further  protection  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tional security.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
as  though  all  avenues  of  protection  had  been 
well  guarded  and  that  the  holder  of  the 
bond  had  about  as  safe  a  document  as  it  is 
possible  to  create. 

There  are  other  features  which  make  the 
investment  in  Farm  Loan  bonds  very  attrac- 
tive from  the  standpoint  of  security.  One 
refers  to  the  amortization  plan.  This  is  to 
encourage  thrift  and  at  the  same  time  it 
adds  constantly  to  the  equity  contained  in 
the  mortgage.  The  borrower  may  pay  off 
the  loan,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  any  interest 
period.  It  is  presumed  that  the  life  of  the 
bonds  will  be  twenty  years,  perhaps  with  re- 
newal privileges,  and  that  they  will  be  re- 
deemable after  five  years.  Under  an  amorti- 
zation scheme  the  borrower  of  $1000  could 
cancel  his  mortgage  in  ten  years  by  an  an- 
nual payment  of  $129.50  if  the  interest  rate 
were  5  per  cent.,  or  $135.87  if  it  were  6 
per  cent.  For  twenty  years  the  annual  pay- 
ment at  5  per  cent,  would  be  $80.24  and  for 
forty  years  $58.28.     Amortization  in  real- 


estate  mortgages  is  steadily  becoming  a  rec- 
ognized element  and  the  best  stabilizer  of 
the  value  of  a  mortgage  if  the  yearly  pay- 
ments are  large  enough  to  absorb  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  depreciation  in  land  or  prop- 
erty valuations. 

So  much  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  these 
bonds.  What  may  be  styled  a  more  or  less 
artificial  value  is  given  by  their  exemption 
from  all  taxation,  as  income.  State  and  mu- 
nicipal taxes  and  the  legal  authority  that 
guardians  of  trust  funds  have  to  invest  in 
them.  They  are  also  proper  as  security  for 
public  deposits. 

The  interest  rate  on  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bonds  is  4^  per  cent.  The  first  au- 
thorization will  be  at  a  figure  between  101 
and  102.  Inasmuch  as  their  introduction 
will  coincide  with  that  of  the  government 
bond  issue  of  $5,000,000,000,  the  reception 
will  not  be  a  fair  test  of  their  standing  with 
the  investing  public. 

The  average  interest  rate  on  $4,000,000,- 
000  of  farm  loans  the  country  over  is  nearly 
lYz  per  cent.  The  proposal  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  to  fix  a  flat  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  would  mean  an  annual  saving  of  about 
$100,000,000  if  all  loans  were,  transferred 
into  the  new  system.  The  smallest  demand 
for  this  accommodation  will  come  from  New 
England,  where  agricultural  development  is 
slow,  and  the  rate  of  interest  low,  5.3  per 
cent,  in  New  Hampshire  and  5.6  per  cent, 
in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and  the 
greatest  from  the  South,  Southwest  and  from 
the  Northwestern  States.  North  Dakota  and 
Montana  have  both  exhibited  a  very  lively 
interest.  The  Eastern  investor  will  be  able 
to  secure  a  participation  in  some  of  the  choic- 
est agricultural  land  in  the  world  whose 
development  has  been  checked  by  10  per  cent, 
rates  of  interest  and  which,  with  an  ability 
to  borrow  at  half  this  rate,  will  forge  ahead 
in  the  next  few  years. 

While  these  bonds  do  not  carry  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  in  any  form  they  have  the 
better  element  of  representing  equities  that 
can  pay  their  own  way,  and  this  really  is 
the  essential  factor  in  investment  appraisal. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fear  among  private 
makers  of  farm  mortgages  that  their  market 
will  be  undermined  by  the  government  is- 
sues. They  believe  that  the  farmer  who 
has  to  pay  5  per  cent,  would  prefer  doing 
business  with  the  individual  or  corporation 
and  relieve  himself  of  the  trouble  of  en- 
gaging in  the  various  operations  associated 
with  the  Farm  Bank  system. 
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II.— INVESTORS^  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No. 834.    UTILITY  BONDS— SOME  INVESTMENT 
TERMS  EXPLAINED 

I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  opinion  as  to  what 
I  should  purchase  in  order  to  invest  a  thousand  or  so 
to  secure  the  best  rate  of  interest  with  safety.  Would 
also  like  to  have  you  explain  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing "when  applied  to  bonds:  registered,  refunding, 
debenture,  ooupon,  cqnvertible,  collateral  trust. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  such  a  general 
investment  situation  as  the  one  now  existing,  the 
better  opportunities  for  the  safe  employment  of 
funds  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  net  income  are  to 
be  found  among  well-secured  public  utility  bonds, 
preferably  first  mortgage  issues  on  properties  of 
established  earning  capacity,  or  issues  underlying 
some  of  the  older  and  better  constituted  holding 
companies.  In  this  class  of  bonds  it  is  possible 
nowadays  to  get  a  pretty  high  average  degree  of 
underlying  security  along  with  an  average  net 
income  yield  of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5/^  per  cent.  And  it  is  this  general  class  of  bonds 
which  we  think  is  likely  to  be  the  least  affected  by 
the  unsettled  investment  conditions  created  by  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  European  war. 

To  explain  briefly  the  meaning  of  the  various 
terms  you  mention: 

A  bond  is  said  to  be  registered  when  the  names 
of  the  holders  are  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
issuing  corporation.  Registered  bonds  are  paya- 
ble, principal  or  interest,  or  both  principal  and 
interest,  only  to  the  persons  in  whose  names  they 
are  registered.  Such  bonds  are  distinguished  in 
this  respect  from  coupon  bonds,  which  get  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  they  have  attached  to 
them  small  certificates,  or  "coupons,"  represent- 
ing each  instalment  of  interest  as  it  becomes  due 
and  payable.  To  collect  interest  on  such  bonds 
it  is  necessary  only  to  cut  off  the  proper  coupon 
and  present  it  at  one's  bank  for  collection  or  pay- 
ment, whereas  interest  on  fully  registered  bonds 
is  paid  by  check  sent  directly  from  the  oflRces  of 
the  issuing  corporations. 

A  refunding  bond  issue  is  one  that  is  created 
and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  "refunding,"  as  the 
name  implies,  or  paying  off  an  older  issue  of  se- 
curities. There  is  little  significance,  by  the  way, 
in  this  term  as  indicating  the  fundamental  security 
of  a  bond.  In  other  words,  there  are  a  good 
many  refunding  bonds  that  are  exactly  as  good, 
or  better,  intrinsically  as  a  good  many  first-mort- 
gage bonds. 

A  debenture  bond  is  one  that  is  not  secured  by 
mortgage  on  property  of  any  kind,  but  is  merely 
based  upon  the  credit  of  the  issuing  corporation. 

A  convertible  bond  is  one  containing  provisions 
for  its  conversion  on  definitely  prescribed  terms 
into  other  securities — in  most  cases  into  either  the 
preferred  or  common  stock  of  the  issuing  cor- 
poration. 

A  collateral  trus.t  bond  is  one  whose  security 
consists  not  of  tangible  property,  but  of  other 
stocks  or  bonds. 

No.  835    INVESTING  FOR  A  FULL  FIVE  PER  CENT 

I  have  several  thousand  dollars  deposited  in  savings 
banks  which  pay  4  per  cent.  I  do  not  want  to  speculate  with 
this  money,  but  desire  some  safe  investments.  How 
would  you  invest  it?  It  must  bring  nie  more  than  4 
per  cent.  Let  me  know  what  you  would  do,  if  you  were 
io  my  place. 

As  a  general  proposition,  to  be  considered  only 
in  the  light  of  the  few  details  you  give  us  about 


your  situation,  we  think  we  should  be  Inclined 
to  suggest,  in  addition  to  a  few  choice  public 
utility  bonds  of  the  well-seasoned  class  yielding  a 
trifle  more  than  5  per  cent.,  some  of  the  long-term 
railroad  bonds,  not  necessarily  of  the  strictly  gilt 
edge  "legal"  class,  but  issues  abundantly  secured 
as  to  both  principal  and  interest  and  selling 
partly  for  technical  reasons  at  prices  to  yield  a 
full  5  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  Just  to  illus- 
trate, we  might  mention  one  or  two  issues  of  this 
class,  such  as  Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Air  Line  first 
mortgage  5s,  series  B;  and  Southern  Pacific- 
Central  Pacific  collateral  trust  4s. 

We  believe  that  bonds  like  these  could  be  pur- 
chased now  with  every  expectation  that  they 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  hold  for  income  pur- 
poses, and  that  in  the  long  run  they  would  main- 
tain their  market  positions  well. 

No.  836.    TWO  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BONDS 

I  am  interested  in  Argentine  Government  6's,  maturing 
in  1920,  to  yield  5.70  per  cent.,  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
6's,  maturing  in  1921,  to  yield  6  per  cent.  I  have  been 
told  these  bonds  are  very  desirable.  What  is  your 
opinion?  Are  they  safe,  conservative  investments?  Have 
they  any  objectionable  features  which  our  domestic 
bonds  do  not  have  ? 

We  should  perhaps  point  out,  first  of  all,  that 
investments  which  are  in  all  respects  conserva- 
tive, especially  in  the  category  of  bonds,  cannot 
be  had  to  yield  such  a  relatively  high  rate  of 
net  income  as  6  per  cent,  on  the  average.  But  we 
believe  that  in  the  cases  of  the  two  bonds  under 
consideration  the  reasons  for  the  relatively  high 
yields  are  not  altogether  reasons  having  to  do 
with  deficiency  of  underlying  security.  The  pres- 
ent credit  positions  of  the  government  of  the 
Argentine  nation  and  of  the  municipality  of  Sao 
Paulo  are  not  as  strong  as  they  might  be,  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  indications  that  the  bonds 
in  question  are  likely  to  prove  other  than  ulti- 
mately safe  principal  and  interest.  They  should, 
therefore,  prove  satisfactory  to  hold  for  income 
purposes. 

No. 837.    ST.  LOUIS  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BONDS 
—REORGANIZED  COMPANY 

I  am  a  trustee  for  a  fund  belonging  to  a  woman  who 
must  depend  on  the  interest  from  the  fund  for  a  modest 
living.  This  fund  held  two  Frisco  refunding  4  per 
cent,  bonds  bought  at  82.  When  the  road  came  out  of 
the  receivers'  hands,  the  holders  of  these  bonds  were 
given  prior  lien  and  adjustment  bonds.  Do  you  believe 
the  new  bonds  are  worth  keeping,  or  would  you  advise 
selling  them? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  reorganization  of  this 
railroad  has  placed  it  in  a  fairly  strong  position, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  the  new  securities  that  were 
given  in  exchange  for  the  old  are  not  unlikely 
to  sell  at  higher  prices.  In  your  place,  we  should 
not  endeavor  to  make  any  change  in  the  present 
bond  market.  But  the  securities  in  question  are 
not  of  trust  fund  character,  and  we  think  it  would 
be  advisable  for  you  to  sell  at  such  time  as  you 
found  it  possible  to  get  out  even  on  the  original 
investment,  or  possibly  at  a  small  profit.  We  say 
this,  granting  even  that  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  creation  of  the  trust  in  this  case  are 
such  that  you  are  not  bound  to  observe  rigid  prin- 
ciples like  those  which  govern  the  investment  of 
trust  funds  in  the  more  conservative  states — New 
York,  for  example. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


»     M/  D-  ■       When    the    story    of    America's 

Are  We  Rising  .    .         .  .       ■' ,         _, 

to  the        participation  in  the  Great   War 

Situation?        •  •   ^  •  i       .1         r    .  1  • 

IS  written  with  the  future  his- 
torian's perspective,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
record  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  1917,  will  be  shown  in  a  discreditable 
light.  The  country  as  a  whole  had  not 
dreamed  of  becoming  involved  in  Europe's 
struggle.  The  party  in  power  had  stead- 
fastly refused  to  make  even  such  elementary 
preparations  for  national  defense  as  to  adopt 
a  system  of  universal  training,  or  to  buy 
rifles.  Mr.  Bryan's  most  famous  remark, 
early  in  the  war  period,  was  to  the  effect 
that  in  case  of  need  we  could  raise  an  army 
of  a  million  men  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set. But  a  million  citizens  without  arms  of 
any  kind  would  be  as  helpless  to  repel  at- 
tack as  a  flock  of  sheep  against  a  pack  of 
ferocious  wolves.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
Mr.  Bryan  never  once  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  having  the  Government  hold  in  its 
arsenals  a  million  reserve  rifles  for  its  will- 
ing citizenry  in  sorrie  hour  of  need.  In  that 
trying  period  of  more  than  two  years  and 
a  half,  when  patriotic  bodies  like  the  Na- 
tional Security  League  were  working  des- 
perately for  preparedness,  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  leaders  of  the  party  now  in  power 
were  deprecating  such  efforts,  and  were 
aspersing  the  motives  of  those  who  were 
demanding  at  least  some  official  forethought 
in  respect  to  military  needs. 

OurWhoiiu     ^^  ^^^  "°^  saying  these  things 
"Pacifist"     to  arouse  once  more  the  contro- 

Countru  ■  r     ..1         •  T    ^ 

versies  or  the  immediate  past. 
Everybody  now  understands  that  the  coun- 
try ought  to  have  acted  strongly  and  re- 
sponsibly in  all  of  its  policies  from  the  very 
moment  when  Belgium  was  crushed  and 
when  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  together 
with  Australia  and  half  of  North  America, 
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became  at  once  involved  in  the  greatest  war 
of  all  history.  Why  were  Mr.  Bryan  and 
most  of  the  Democratic  leaders  so  incapa- 
ble of  seeing  and  understanding?  The  true 
answer  is  not  entirely  discreditable  to  them. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a 
whole,  could  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
that  we  should  become  a  participant  in  the 
present  war.  They  were  thoroughly  pacific 
in  their  convictions  as  well  as  their 
wishes.  Mr.  Wilson  was  reelected  Presi- 
dent because  the  average  peace-loving  person 
of  the  West  and  South  believed  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  the  Wilson  Democ- 
racy be  provoked  into  assuming  the  status 
of  belligerency,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  feared  that  if  Roosevelt  or  Hughes 
should  be  made  President  this  country  would 
be  fighting  with  the  Allies  before  the  war 
was  ended.  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  average 
Democratic  Congressman  merely  represented 
the  state  of  mind  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  regardless  of  party. 

ii™»,v.„'.      Americans    in    general    believed 
Detached      that  the  European  war  was  one 

Viewpoint  c  ^  ..u  ..u  £ 

of  governments  rather  than  or 
peoples.  It  was  the  average  American  opin- 
ion that  the  war  was  begun  by  reason  of 
the  rivalry  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Em- 
pires for  predominance  of  influence  in  the 
Balkans  and  southeastern  lands^  and  waters. 
Americans  were  of  opinion  that  Germany 
had  seized  the  moment  of  opportunity  to 
crush  the  Russian  army  and  strike  France, 
because  Russia's  program  of  military  prepara- 
tion, as  laid  down  on  paper,  would  have 
made  the  Czar's  empire  vastly  stronger  in 
1916  or  1917  than  it  was  in  1914.  Ameri- 
cans, like  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  re- 
garded the  steady  growth  of  the  British  and 
French  empires,  and  the  evidences  of  Italy's 
imperialistic   ambition,   with    a    feeling   that 
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THE     LATE     JOSEPH      H.     CHOATE 
(From   a   photograph   taken   just   before    his    death) 


The  death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
occurred  on  May  14  after  a  strenuous  iverk 
in  ijuhich  Neiv  York's  most  eminent  citizen 
had  been  remarkably  active  in  connection 
ivith  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the 
British  and  French  Commissions.  Mr. 
Choate  had  made  a  number  of  addresses — 
all  most  felicitous — and  had  doubtless  over- 
taxed the  strength  of  a  man  of  eighty-five. 
As  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  for  six 
years  in  the  McKinley-Roosevelt  adminis- 
trations, Mr.  Choate  had  sought  in  every 
luay  to  promote  a  tightening  of  the  bonds 
betiuern  the  tivo  great  English-speaking 
peoples.  He  had  headed  our  delegation  at 
the  second  Hague  Conference.  In  January, 
1915,  he  ivrote  to  the  editor  of  this  RE- 
VIEIV  on  the  subject  of  the  completion  of 
a  century  of  peace  brtiveen  England  and 
America.  He  regretted  deeply  that  the  ivar 
in  Europe  had  interfered  ivith  the  celebra- 
tion program,  but  he  believed  that  Amer- 
ica's influence  would  steadily  increase.  He 
favored  the  adoption  of  vigorous  defense 
measures  and  later  gave  much  thought  to 
that  subject.  Before  his  entrance  on  a  dip- 
lomatic career,  Mr.  Choate  had  been  for 
many  years  the  recognized  head  of  the 
Neiu  York  bar. 


such  policies,  however  excellent  in  many  of 
their  aspects  and  results,  might  lead  to  a 
conflict  with  Germany  that  the  governments 
themselves,  rather  than  the  peoples  of  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  would  have  brought 
about.  But,  as  for  themselves,  Americans 
were  looking  on  at  the  great  and  hazardous 
game  of  empire  as  played  by  the  statesmen 
and  diplomats  of  Europe  with  a  feeling  of 
safe  detachment.  They  were  reading  of  re- 
cent and  current  events  abroad  with  inter- 
est and  curiosity,  but  not  with  alarm  and 
apprehension.  The  average  American, 
whatever  his  sjmpathies,  considered  himself 
a  distant  onlooker.  Only  a  few  people  at 
first  were  proclaiming  the  doctrine  that 
America  would  probably  have  to  fight  for 
her  own  liberties  in  any  case.  Even  the  late 
Mr.  Choate  had  repeatedly  declared  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  that  Europe  would 
be  so  exhausted  by  the  struggle  as  to  leave 
America  in  an  impregnable  position. 

_,.   ,     ,.,      If  so  experienced  and  competent 

This  Terribly  '  -n  t       /^i  11 

Dangerous  an  observer  as  JMr.  Choate  could 
express  such  views,  the  country 
as  a  whole  might  be  excused  for  its  failure 
to  understand.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this 
present  war  that  it  does  not  exhaust  military 
power,  although  it  absorbs  every  function 
and  energy  of  the  nations  involved.  For  all 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  normal  life,  the 
nations  become  disqualified.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  war  they  become  abnormally  and 
terribly  developed,  in  comparison  with  any 
nation  that  is  not  on  a  war  footing.  In  face 
of  a  modern  world,  using  all  its  new  re- 
sources of  industry — under  the  guidance  of 
engineers,  chemists,  and  laboratory  discover- 
ers— to  create  instruments  of  attack,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  safety  for  any  nation  that 
is  unprepared  to  defend  itself.  The  mere 
innocence  of  a  little  child  will  not  protect  it 
against  the  fury  of  a  mad  dog.  The  harm- 
lessness  of  the  flock  grazing  on  the  hillside 
does  not  render  it  immune  from  the  on- 
slaught of  the  wolves.  Thus,  even  if  the 
American  people  had  been  careful  not  to 
arouse  the  enmity  of  those  whose  sole  ap- 
peal is  now  to  the  law  of  force,  it  is  plain 
that  the  United  States  would  not  have  been 
safe.  In  order  to  protect  its  own  future, 
the  United  States  had  urgent  need  to  be 
strong  enough  to  help  protect  the  future  of 
other  nations.  This  did  not  seem  at  first  to 
call  for  our  direct  military  participation  in 
the  present  war.  It  did  call,  on  the  other 
hand,   for  such  national  preparation  for  de- 
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fense  as  a  little  country  like  Switzerland  or 
Holland  has  made  for  its  own  welfare  and 
for  the  example  of  all  brave  and  resolute 
peoples  everywhere. 

,,    „        ,      In  many  respects  we  are  a  fairly 

The  Unawak-     .         ,,.     -^  .  -,  , 

entd  American  mtelligent  nation.  In  regard  to 
'^'"''  our  own  international  affairs  and 
to  the  larger  aspects  of  public  policy,  we 
have  been  and  still  are  a  nation  of  rather 
pitiably  limited  intelligence.  Most  things 
have  to  be  learned  through  dire  necessity 
or  hard  experience.  It  is  not,  then,  to  con- 
demn or  reproach  the  American  people  that 
we  characterize  them  as  of  limited  interna- 
tional understanding.  They  have  had  no  oc- 
casion to  understand  at  short  range  such  ex- 
igencies as  those  that  confront  the  peoples 
of  Europe.  This  is  why,  during  the  past 
three  years,  those  of  us  who  have  preached 
universal  training  and  service  for  national 
defense  have  been  as  those  beating  the  air. 
We  have  talked  sense,  and  the  public  has 
thought  we  were  talking  nonsense.  It  may 
take  at  least  another  year  to  get  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  understand — and  perhaps  they 
will  not  know  even  then — how  great  the 
dangers  are,  and  what  stern  reason  there  has 
been  for  our  making  ready  this  nation  for 
its  defense  against  foreign   foes. 

We    have    not    ourselves     been 

Hoiv  Nations  ,  ,  ... 

Are  tempted   to   adopt   the   prmciple 

Terr.pted  ^^  might  against  right.  We  are 
not  one  whit  better  people,  essentially,  than 
Germans  or  Austrians  or  Bulgarians  or  Rus- 
sians. We  have  simply  been  placed  in  for- 
tunate circumstances,  and  it  has  been  easy 
for  us  to  entertain  sentiments  of  good-will 
towards  mankind  at  large.  We  do  not  need 
adjacent  territory,  therefore  we  do  not  em- 
bark upon  schemes  of  conquest.  We  are 
not  at  present  tempted  to  tap  the  reservoirs 
of  other  people's  wealth  and  prosperity.  We 
happen  to  have  plenty  of  coal  and  iron.  We 
do  not  quite  understand,  therefore,  how  in- 
tense at  this  time  are  the  forces  in  Europe 
that  are  struggling  to  obtain  supplies  of  fuel 
and  of  iron  ore.  Coal  during  the  'past  win- 
ter has  been  selling  in  Paris  for  from  fifty 
dollars  to  a  hundred  dollars  a  ton.  The 
greatest  diplomatic  game  of  recent  months 
(except  for  the  Russian  game)  has  been  turn- 
ing upon  the  shipment  of  iron  ore  from  Spain. 
The  intensity  of  the  struggle  over  the  fu- 
ture of  Alsace-Lorraine  turns  largely  upon 
considerations  of  underground  wealth.  The 
most  intense  fighting  of  the  whole  war  has 


been  raging  around  the  coal-mining  district 
of  Lens,  in  the  Arras  sector.  Germany  would 
be  glad  to  make  peace  on  a  guarantee  of  her 
future  control  over  even  a  fraction  of  the 
economic  resources — including  Rumanian  pe- 
troleum and  undeveloped  wealth  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor— that  are  now  within  her  military  grasp. 
But  we  in  the  United  States  are  so  favored 
in  those  natural  resources  upon  which  mod- 
ern industrial  development  rests,  that  we  can 
afford  to  be  content  with  what  we  have ;  and 
so  we  can  piously  exhort  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  observe  the  Golden  Rule  and  re- 
nounce the  necessary  things  that  are  not 
theirs    by    happy   good    fortune. 

Germany  has  adopted  the  prin- 

Germany  s  •    ^        ,  ,  ^       ■       ^  i         i 

Doctrine  Deadly  ciple  that  the  relatively  undevel- 
*°  ^^  oped  resources  of  the  world 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  that  nation  which 
through  its  own  resolute  discipline  of  mind 
and  muscle,  and  through  its  united  effort 
and  purpose,  can  both  take  and  utilize  such 
materials  and  opportunities.  This  German 
doctrine,  if  justified  by  success  in  the  present 
war,  would  have  left  the  United  States  as 
the  foremost  exponent  of  a  sharply  contra- 
dictory theory.  And  the  clash  would  have 
been  inevitable.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  had 
observed  neutrality — which  we  did  only  in 
pretense — we  could  never  have  lived  safely 
in  the  same  world  with  a  completely  trium- 
phant Germany.  Other  nations,  indeed,  might 
have  had  some  faults  of  policy ;  but  our  peace 
was  not  endangered  by  Great  Britain,  France 
or  Russia.  Regardless  of  British  policy,  we 
could  always  rely  for  safety  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  British  public  opinion,  just  as  Can- 
ada and  the  other  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire could  always  be  sure  of  protection 
against  the  United  States  through  the  candor 
and  essential  justice  of  American  public  opin- 
ion. Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ac- 
cepted the  view  that  "God  is  on  the  side 
of  the  strongest  battalions."  And  Germany 
has  definitely  intended  to  take  a  dominant 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  through 
the  sheer  use  of  military  and  naval  power. 
The  German  program  could  never  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
other  great  empires  had  grown  up  in  a 
more  or  less  opportune  or  accidental  way. 
Britain  and  France,  in  their  African  and 
Asiatic  colonial  enterprises,  have  neither  of 
them  set  out  deliberately  to  achieve  great  em- 
pires for  the  explicit  commercial  profit  of  the 
British  Islands  or  the  French  Republic.  Their 
imperial  policies  have  not  been  in  all  respects 
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either  wise,  just,  or  consistent.  But  they 
have  not  rested  upon  the  principle  of  force. 
Germany  has  been  using  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  to  accomplish  wholly  out-of-date  ob- 
jects. We  should  certainly,  then,  have  been 
forced  into  conflict  with  Germany  if  she 
had  come  out  of  this  war  triumphant. 


Our  Turn 

Had  To 

Come 


When  in  the  first  part  of  the 
war  Russia  swept  down  into  Ga- 
licia  and  Austria  seemed  totter- 
ing, Germany  having  already  been  checked 
at  the  JVIarne,  we  believed  the  war  would 
be  fairly  short  and  Germany  defeated.  Later, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  Russians  had 
only  arms  and  munitions  for  a  brief  cam- 
paign, and  the  Germans  conquered  Poland. 
Then  the  decision  of  Italy  to  attack  Austria 
again  gave  fresh  promise,  as  we  thought,  of 
a  comparatively  early  end  of  the  war,  with 
Germany  defeated.  Still  later,  when  Ru- 
mania joined  the  Allies,  we  had  the  impres- 
sion that  Turkey  could  be  cut  off  and  Bul- 
garia forced  to  a  separate  peace,  with  a  gen- 
eral truce  not  long  deferred.  All  of  our 
best  authorities  in  America  told  us  that 
Germany  had  no  chance  to  win  the  war; 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  for  our  doing 
anj'thing  except  to  sell  the  Allies  large  quan- 
tities of  munitions,  food,  and  general  sup- 
plies. It  was  only  when  the  renewal  of  the 
German  submarine  campaign  against  mer- 
chant ships,  taken  together  with  the  failure 
of  Russia  to  do  her  expected  part,  had  sud- 
denly changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war 
and  made  German  success  not  only  possible 
but  fairly  probable,  that  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  an  immediate  war  factor 
came  under  practical  consideration. 

.-.   o  , .,       Germany's    submarine    methods 

The  Solid  1       1        ■  11  1 

Reason  had  given  all  neutral  countries 
Tor  c  ion  reason  enough  for  entering  the 
war,  if  they  thought  it  best  to  assume  that 
status.  President  Wilson's  previous  negotia- 
tions with  Germany  had  involved  a  virtual 
ultimatum.  Germany  had  not,  indeed,  be- 
lieved that  we  would  enter  the  war.  But 
we  had  said,  reading  between  the  lines  of 
diplomatic  phraseology,  that  we  would  not 
submit  to  a  resumption  by  Germany  of  un- 
limited submarine  warfare.  This  gave  us 
the  logical  ground  for  President  Wilson's 
war  message  to  Congress  on  April  2.  But 
the  real  reason,  lying  in  the  background, 
was  that  it  was  better  for  us  to  join  the  Al- 
lies, and  settle  affairs  once  and  for  all,  than 
to  watch  the  prolonged  struggle  with  grow- 
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M.   RENE  VIVIANI  IN   AMERICA 


To  find  a  parallel  of  the  demonstration 
by  zu/iic/i  America  'voiced  its  luelcome  to 
the  French  Commission,  last  month,  nue 
have  to  go  back  to  the  reception  accorded 
Lafayette  in  1824.  Former  Premier  Viviani 
and  Marshal  Joffre,  ivho  headed  the  com- 
mission, fairly  took  JVashington  by  storm, 
and  their  later  journeys  to  the  Middle 
West,  to  Ne'w  York,  and  to  Boston  must 
have  shown  them  that  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  mass  ivas  quite  as  eager  to  do 
them  honor  as  ivere  their  official  repre- 
sentatives. Everywhere  M.  Viviani  spoke 
ivith  genuine  eloquence  on  the  subject  of 
the  Allies'  part  in  the  ivar.  It  mattered 
little  ivhether  his  hearers  understood 
French  or  not;  he  succeeded  in  conveying 
to  all  of  them  a  vivid  impression  of  his 
oivn  earnestness  and  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  his  people.  No  mission  0/  this  kind  could 
have  been  more  completely  successful  in 
ivinninff  the  confidence  and  respect  of  a  sis- 
ter nation.  Our  oii'n  national  shrines — 
Mount  f'crnon,  the  tombs  of  Lincoln  and 
Grant,  Independence  Hall  and  the  grave  of 
Franklin,  at  Philadelphia — vaere  visited  by 
these  distinguished  guests. 
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ing  anxiety  and  then  perchance  be  caught 
at  a  great  disadvantage  after  Germany  had 
crushed  France,  destroyed  the  British  army, 
and  reduced  England  to  submission  by  the 
ravages  of  half  a  thousand  submarines.  We 
decided  to  go  into  the  struggle,  in  order  to 
help  establish  permanent  law  and  order  in 
the  world.  We  were  not  prepared  for  much 
immediate  fighting,  but  we  were  remarkably 
well  prepared  to  help  those  fighting  on  our 
side,  in  many  ways  that  were  not  only  ac- 
ceptable to  them  but  vital. 


Fairly 


Our  allies  all  knew  the  extent 
'ooo'd  of  our  military  unpreparedness, 
Beginnwo  ^^^^  ^^^y  valued  our  decision  and 
our  cooperation ;  and  they  expressed  their 
sense  of  this  value  in  words  and  ways  that 
came  to  us  through  all  of  April  and  May 
with  cumulative  effect.  By  reason  of  their 
own  experiences,  the  Canadians,  the  British, 
and  the  French  understood  even  better  than 
we  did  ourselves  how  difficult  it  must  be  for 
us  to  convert  ourselves  into  a  highly  mili- 
tarized nation.  Furthermore,  they  were  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  reasonably  of  the  succes- 
sive steps  we  were  taking  than  we  were  our- 
selves, because  they  were  not  in  the  thick  of 
our  controversies  over  matters  of  detail. 
That  we  had  not  made  preparation  in  ad- 
vance was  for  our  allies  merely  an  accepted 
fact.  They  were  not  bothering  about  what 
we  might  have  done  last  year  or  the  year 
before.  They  were  concerned  with  what 
we  could  reasonably  do  now,  taking  things 
exactly  as  they  stood.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  foreign  opinion,  last  month,  that  we  had 
made  a  very  good  start  in  the  direction  of  the 
thing  we  had  set  out  to  accomplish. 

-     „    .^.       In  the  first  place,  we  had  made 

Our  Position  .       ,       .  ' 

Well  no  mistake  m  expressmg  our  re- 
lationship  towards  the  war  as  a 
whole.  President  Wilson's  conception  had 
not  been  technical  or  narrow.  He  had  used 
no  word  of  anger  or  hatred.  There  is,  in- 
deed, plenty  of  indignation  in  the  United 
States  over  the  atrocities  and  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  the  German  military  method.  But 
even  if  the  German  armies  had  been  scrupu- 
lous in  all  such  details,  our  larger  policy 
must  have  clashed  with  Germany's  policy, 
and  her  doctrine  of  sheer  force.  The  peo- 
ples of  Europe,  in  every  country,  neutral  as 
well  as  belligerent,  are  longing  for  peace  and 
for  future  security.  President  Wilson's  lead- 
ership in  our  entrance  upon  the  war-status 
gave  encouragement  not  merely  to  the  En- 
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MARSHAL  JOFFRE  AT  CHICAGO 


Marshal  Jojfre,  the  hero  of  the  Marne, 
ivas  the  central  figure  in  the  brief  tour  of 
the  French  Commission  last  month.  Per- 
haps never  before  in  our  history  has  a  for- 
eign visitor  appealed  so  directly  to  the  in- 
nate American  love  of  human  strength,  big- 
ness, and  courage  as  exemplified  in  the  in- 
dividual man.  Here  ivas  another  "silent 
man,"  like  our  oiL-n  Grant  as  the  oldsters 
recall  him.  Each  in  his  oiL'n  day,  Grant 
and  Joffre  had  held  supreme  command  in 
great  crises.  Each  in  the  fullest  sense  ivas 
a  "man  of  the  people." 
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tente  nations  whom  we  are  supporting,  but 
also  to  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Bulgaria, 
and  other  national  entities  within  the  group 
of  peoples  now  helping  Germany  in  her  false 
and  mistaken  course.  To  have  a  just  cause 
and  to  state  it  justly,  is  of  immense  value 
when  a  nation  goes  to  war.  Our  start  then 
was  a  good  one  because  President  Wilson  so 
stated  his  case  that  it  won  not  only  the 
plaudits  of  Europe,  but  gained  for  him  the 
praise  of  the  leaders  at  home  like  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  Judge  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Root, 
who  had  so  strongly  opposed  his  previous 
policies.  A  country  that  thoroughly  hated 
war;  a  country  that  had  obdurately  refused 
to  prepare  even  for  its  own  protection ;  a 
country  that  had  reelected  President  Wilson 
because  it  thought  he  was  really  for  peace  at 
any  price ;  a  country  that  cared  nothing  for 
the  doctrinal  rights  of  American  passengers 
on  belligerent  ships ;  a  country  that  longed 
for  the  chance  to  stay  at  home,  mind  its  own 
business,  and  leave  Europe  to  its  own  strifes 
and  destinies — this  country',  with  amazing 
unanimity  of  spirit  and  purpose,  permitted 
itself  to  be  led  to  war  by  its  pacifist  Presi- 
dent within  a  month  after  his  new  term 
had  begun.     This  was  a  mental  revolution. 

.  ^  ,  The  nature  of  the  country's  de- 
Procedure  cision,  and  the  unity  of  the  coun- 
justifie  ^^^  1^  making  that  decision,  are 
to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  forming  a  chap- 
ter of  supremely  important  history  in  a  way 
thoroughly  creditable  to  the  Government 
and  the  nation.  As  this  magazine  reaches 
its  readers,  on  or  about  June  1,  it  is  now 
barely  two  months  since  the  President  read 
his  war  message  to  Congress.  It  was  on  the 
6th  of  April  that  the  completed  war  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  was  signed  by  the  President. 
The  military  situation  in  Europe  after  nearly 
three  years  had  become  highly  developed  and 
virtually  deadlocked.  Our  decision  was  not 
expected  by  any  reasonable  people — certainly 
by  no  one  in  Europe — to  result  in  the  imme- 
diate appearance  of  American  soldiers  on 
the  battle  line.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
European  situation  that  required  frantic  ef- 
forts or  hysterical  zeal  on  our  part.  Every- 
thing, on  the  other  hand,  required  the  ut- 
most care  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to  proceed 
wisely.  There  was  bound  to  be  ferment  and 
hysteria  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
groups  both  within  and  without  the  spheres 
of  public  life.  But  the  very  immensity  of 
the  undertaking  made  coolness  and  delibera- 
tion imperative. 


The  First  There  was  one  first  step  to  be 
Practical  taken,  after  the  great  war  de- 
cision had  been  made.  The 
promptness  and  good  will  with  which  that 
step  was  taken  must  always  stand  out  as 
one  of  the  preeminent  historical  facts.  This 
was  the  decision  to  authorize  at  once  the 
raising  of  seven  billion  dollars — three  bil- 
lions for  the  credit  of  our  allies  and  four 
billions  for  the  beginnings  of  our  own  mili- 
tary and  naval  preparation.  All  of  the  Al- 
lies needed  continued  credit  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Their 
needs  were  for  food,  steel,  copper,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  things.  They  had  for  more  than 
two  years  been  purchasing  here  enormously, 
and  had  borrowed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  American  investors.  But  the 
interest  rates  were  high,  and  the  investment 
market  was  becoming  restricted.  Their 
greatest  immediate  need  was  the  strong  credit 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  this  was 
promptly  extended.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  the 
important  banks  of  the  country,  Secretary 
IVIcAdoo  was  able  to  anticipate  the  sale  of 
the  permanent  3^  per  cent,  bonds  and  to 
make  immediate  loans  to  the  Allies,  so  that 
their  current  wants  might  be  met  without 
delay  or  embarrassment.  Thus,  before  the 
20th  of  May,  something  like  seven  hundred 
million  dollars  had  actually  been  loaned  and 
paid  over  to  the  Allies,  as  follows: 

Great  Britain: 

First  payment,  April  25 $200,000,000 

Subsequent  installments  to  May  20.  125,000,000 

France,   May  8 .' 100,000,000 

Italy,  Mav  3 100,000,000 

Russia,   Mav    16 100,000,000 

Belgium,  May  16 45,000,000 

Total   to  May  20 $670,000,000 


UNCLE   SAM — "boys,  THIS   OUGHT  TO   HELP   SOME  1" 
From   the    Globe    (Utica) 
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UNCLE     SAM  S     CHECK 

FOR   $200,000,000   LOAN 

TO    GREAT    BRITAIN 

(Secretary  McAdoo  is 
shown  signing  a  Treas- 
ury warrant,  which  was 
handed  to  the  British 
Ambassador  and  immedi- 
ately deposited  in  United 
States  banks  to  the  cred- 
it of  Great  Britain  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies 
here.  In  the  picture, 
from  left  to  right,  are: 
Lord  Cunliffe,  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England; 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice, 
British  Ambassador;  Sec- 
retary McAdoo;  Sir 
Hardman  Lever,  Finan- 
cial Secretary  of  the 
British  Treasury;  Sir 
Richard  Crawford,  For- 
eign Trade  Adviser  of 
the  British  Embassy,  ana 
Oscar  T.  Crosby,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the 
United    States    Treasury) 
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THE  $100,000,000  LOAN 
TO  FRANCE 

(Ambassador  Jusserand  is 
here  receiving  the  United 
States  Government's 

check  for  $100,000,000. 
As  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  true  also 
of  the  French  loan  that 
it  is  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  subsequent  ad- 
vances from  month  to 
month.  In  the  picture 
above  are,  from  left  to 
right:  M.  Casenaue,  of 
the  French  Embassy;  J. 
S.  Simon;  the  French 
Ambassador,  J.  J.  Jus- 
serand; Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo; Assistant  Secre- 
tary Crosby,  and  John 
Skelton  Williams,  Comp- 
troller  of   the   Currency) 


ADVANCING     $100,000,- 

000     TO     THE     ITALIAN 

GOVERNMENT 

(Besides  the  loans  to 
Great  Britain  and  France, 
financial  assistance  was 
tendered  by  the  United 
States  last  month  to 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Bel- 
gium. The  Italian  trans- 
action is  illustrated 
herewith.  From  left  to 
right,  are:  A  counselor 
from  the  Italian  embas- 
sy; the  Italian  Ambassa- 
dor, Count  Macchi  di 
Cellere;  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo; Assistant  Secre- 
tary George  Cooksey 
[standing] ;  Assistant 

Secretary  Crosby;  John 
Skelton  Williams,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency, 
and  William  P.  G.  Hard- 
ing, Governor  of  the 
Federal    Reserve    Board) 
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This  extension  of  credit  to  our 

Financing  n  ■  i  i  •  i 

the  allies  has  been  more  rapid 
'**  than  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  possible  when,  on  April  24,  the  seven 
billion  dollar  loan  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  duly  authorized.  Let  us  put 
on  record  again  the  remarkable  fact  that 
on  April  14  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  bill  authorizing  this  seven  billion 
dollar  loan  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and 
that  three  days  later  the  Senate  passed  the 
measure  also  by  unanimous  action.  The  per- 
fected mechanism  of  our  banking  system, 
centering  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
made  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  raise 
money  on  short-time  Treasury  notes,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  and  thus 
meet  the  current  demands  of  the  agents  of 
the  Allies  who  were  carrying  out  contracts 
and  buying  supplies.  This  was  a  substantial 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies ;  and  it  was 
all  the  better  for  having  been  granted  so 
promptly  and  unanimously  by  Congress,  and 
for  having  been  so  swiftly  put  into  effect  by 
Secretary  McAdoo  and  the  banking  com- 
munity. Precisely  as  all  political  elements 
had  united  to  support  the  President  in  enter- 
ing the  war,  so  have  all  the  great  banking 
and  financial  interests  rallied  about  the 
Treasury  Department  in  its  financial  opera- 
tions. The  short-term  notes  were  immedi- 
ately absorbed,  and  full  support  was  given 
to  plans  for  floating  instalments  of  the 
authorized  loan.  We  shall  say  more  of  this 
in  subsequent  paragraphs.  After  the  middle 
of  May,  the  work  of  securing  subscriptions 
in  large  and  in  small  amounts,  from  as  many 
investors  as  possible,  was  taken  up  as  a  patri- 
otic movement.  Secretary  McAdoo  made  a 
speaking  tour  of  the  West  for  his  "Liberty 
Loan  of  1917."  Good  plans  were  devised 
for  selling  the  bonds  in  very  small  amounts 
with  instalment  payments.  Thus,  as  re- 
gards war  finance,  America  had  made  a 
prompt  start  on  broad  lines  in  the  one  field 
where,  as  it  happened,  she  was  fully  capable 
of  large  and  immediate  action. 


Itema  in 


Looking  ahead  with  due  deliber- 
th'eNati'onai  ation,  and  regarding  the  neces- 
rogram  gifigg  of  the  coming  year,  it  was 
evident  to  all  persons  seeing  the  situation  as 
a  whole  that  America  must  produce  and 
export  to  the  Allies  as  much  food  as  possi- 
ble, that  she  must  help  to  the  utmost  to 
supply  the  increasing  lack  of  ships  for  carry- 
ing this  food,  and  that  she  must  maintain 
her  production  of  munitions  and  other  ma- 


terials, whether  raw  or  finished,  needed  by 
the  British,  French,  Russians,  and  Italians, 
while  helping  to  combat  the  submarine  men- 
ace in  order  that  the  supplies  may  reach 
their  destination.  Last  month,  as  many  of 
our  readers  will  remember,  we  specified  four 
things  that  the  United  States  could  do,  and 
proceeded  to  elaborate  the  specifications.  We 
stated  the  desired  four  things  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

First,  the  continued  production  of  liberal  sup- 
plies of  food  and  material  in  America;  second, 
ample  pecuniary  credit  and  assistance  in  pur- 
chasing and  assembling  such  supplies;  third,  our 
official  assistance  in  obtaining  a  large  enough  ton- 
nage of  merchant  ships  to  keep  the  supplies  mov- 
ing across  the  Atlantic;  fourth,  as  much  naval 
help  as  liberality  and  ingenuity  could  provide 
5n  combating  the  German  submarine  warfare,  so 
that  the  merchant  ships  bearing  supplies  might 
reach   their   destination. 


The 


It  is  permissible  to  report  that 
Food  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
Campaign  ^Y\c$e  matters  since  we  discussed 
them  in  our  editorial  pages  last  month.  It 
is  true  that  as  regards  the  problems  of  food 
and  of  merchant  ships  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  criticized  as  being  pes- 
simistic, and  as  having  aroused  false  fears, 
so  that  thousands  of  householders  have  ag- 
gravated the  situation  by  buying  up  extra 
barrels  of  flour  as  against  their  supposed 
future  needs.  The  purpose  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  not  to  alarm  the 
consumer,  except  as  to  waste.  The  great 
purpose  was  to  stimulate  production  before 
this  year's  planting  season  was  over.  The 
speeches  and  bulletins  of  Secretary  Houston 
and  the  whirlwind  campaigns  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Vrooman  were  based  upon  the  in- 
ternational statistics  of  food  shortage.  That 
we  could  feed  ourselves  in  the  United  States 
has  never  been  in  question.  But  as  a  part 
of  our  participation  in  the  Great  War,  it  is 
a  definite  motive  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
duce exportable  surpluses  of  bread  and  meat. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  General  Education  Board 
of  New  York,  and  the  associated  bankers  of 
the  Southern  States  have  been  endeavoring 
in  all  kinds  of  ways  to  teach  the  Southern 
farmer  to  raise  corn  and  hogs  as  well  as 
cotton,  and  feed  themselves  instead  of  buy- 
ing many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  food  from  the  North  and  West. 
It  has  been  attempted  this  year  to  make  that 
movement  show  results. 
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-  The    planting    season    for    most 

OOftlS  .  IT* 

Apparent  crops  IS  now  at  an  end.  It  is 
""  *  not  possible  as  yet  to  sum  up  the 
results  of  the  food  production  campaign.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  in  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
some  stimulus  has  been  given  to  farming  and 
a  good  deal  to  gardening.  Much  of  the 
attempt  to  produce  potatoes  from  unsuitable 
plots  of  land  will  result  in  disappointment. 
But  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
supply  of  beans,  and  some  other  farm  and 
garden  crops  that  are  only  less  valuable 
than  potatoes.  Many  thousands  of  Eastern 
boys  are  going  out  from  towns  and  cities  to 
work  on  farms,  or  else  are  engaged  in 
suburban  gardening.  Some  of  this  work  will 
lack  wise  direction,  but  most  of  it  is  under 
the  guidance  of  experienced  farmers  and 
gardeners,  or  of  trained  agriculturalists.  In 
the  South  there  will  undoubtedly  be  some 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  corn,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  practical  argument  of  high 
prices.  When  the  Southern  worker  has  to 
pay  fifty  cents  a  peck  for  his  corn  meal,  in- 
stead of  twenty-five  cents  a  peck,  the  argu- 
ment for  increased  home  production  of  corn 
obtains  respectful  attention.  In  many  local- 
ities the  lack  of  fertilizers  at  any  price,  the 
lack  also  of  seed,  and  the  great  shortage  of 
labor,  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  farming 
that  few  people  in  the  towns  and  cities  un- 
derstand. The  great  factor  after  all,  in 
American  food  production,  is  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  farmer.  Without  any  change  of 
acreage  or  method,  there  may  be  a  40  per 
cent,  variation  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  through  the  ordi- 
nary alternations  of  good  and  bad  seasons. 
Bad  winters  may  destroy  much  of  the  small 
grains  crop;  bad  summers  and  autumns  may 
cut  the  corn  crop  by  five  hundred  million 
bushels,   and   so  on. 

^      ,         .      The  problem  of  wheat  produc- 

Farmlng  ana  ,  ^  .  .         n 

Food  In  Practical  tion  and  Consumption,  m  all  as- 
*''^''  *  pects,  has  been  studied  for  many 
years  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar,  of  the  North- 
western Miller  (Minneapolis),  who  has 
written  something  on  the  subject  of  the 
control  of  food  supply  for  this  number  of 
the  Review  at  our  request.  The  reader  of 
his  article  will  see  how  many  things  there 
are  to  be  considered  that  would  not  occur 
to  the  uninformed  mind.  We  are  printing 
also  some  ver}^  interesting  remarks  from  the 
pen  of  a  Missouri  farmer,  who  knows  ex- 
actly  what   it   means    to    the   Western   pro- 


ducer of  wheat  or  corn  to  be  suddenly  asked 
to  increase  his  normal  acreage  of  a  given 
crop.  Upon  the  whole,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  practical  way  by  which  wheat  acre- 
age or  corn  acreage  in  the  United  States  can 
be  increased  more  than  by  a  small  percentage. 
To  make  sure  of  even  a  moderate  increase 
of  acreage,  the  power  of  Government  food 
control  as  a  war  measure  would  have  to  give 
assurance  to  the  farmer  of  a  minimum  price. 
It  is  not  a  very  big  price  that  the  farmer 
would  expect ;  and  he  would  not  demand 
more  than  enough  to  enable  him  safely  to 
meet  his  increased  expenses  and  enhanced 
risks.  Farming  is  a  much  more  complicated 
business  than  most  people  suppose  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  it  in  a  practical  way. 
A  really  good  farmer  so  rotates  his  crops 
and  disposes  of  his  land  that  he  knows  this 
summer  very  nearly  what  he  is  to  do  with 
every  one  of  his  fields  not  only  in  1918  but 
in  1919  and  also  in  1920.  To  change  his 
plans  very  greatly  would  be  more  difficult 
than  to  turn  a  sewing-machine  factory  into  a 
place  for  making  the  Lewis  machine  gun.  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  compel  the  live-stock 
or  dairy  farmer  suddenly  to  become  a  produ- 
cer of  cereals  for  human  food,  to  the  disre- 
gard of  his  clovers  and  grasses,  his  alfalfa  and 
his  ensilage  corn. 


CLAMP    DOWN    THE    LID 
From    the    Plain   Dealer    (Cleveland) 
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@  L'ntlerwoHU  &  rnderwood 

MR.  HERBERT  C.  HOOVER,  HEAD  OF  AMERICAN  COM- 
MISSION FOR  BELGIAN  RELIEF 
(Mr.  Hoover  is  now  likely  to  direct  the  unified  pur- 
chase of  food  supplies  for  the  European  allies,  to  sys- 
tematize the  shipping  of  wheat,  and  to  adjust  the  quan- 
tities   sent    to    England,    France,    Italy,    and    Belgium) 

Speculation     ^"^^"^^  has   been  vast  discussion 
and  of  the  high  price  of  bread,  and 

Prices  r  ,      .         .        .  . 

or  speculation  in  the  produce  ex- 
changes of  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  else- 
where, as  opposed  to  the  public  interest. 
Generally  such  speculation  rests  upon  a  basis 
of  actual  demand  at  the  high  prices.  Our 
European  allies,  for  example,  have  main- 
tained a  considerable  number  of  distinct  offi- 
cial agencies  competing  with  one  another  in 
the  buying  of  American  wheat,  and  running 
the  prices  sky-high  to  their  own  great  detri- 
ment. They  have  had  the  most  wasteful 
practices,  also,  of  holding  particular  ships 
in  port  for  the  arrival  of  particular  consign- 
ments of  wheat  from  the  West,  while  rail- 
road yards  and  grain  elevators  at  the  ports 
were  full  of  wheat  held  for  other  particular 
ships  that  had  not  yet  arrived.  A  long 
story  could  be  presented  to  show  the  folly 
and  extravagance  of  these  methods  of  com- 
petitive purchase  and  of  separate  shipment. 
Fortunately,  such  evils  are  soon  to  be  reme- 
died. They  are  thoroughly  understood  at 
last,  and  there  are  men  like  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  with  energy  enough  to  carry  out  a 
reformed  plan  of  purchase  and  shipment  of 
wheat  and  other  food  supplies  for  the  Allies. 


Hoover— A  Experience  does  not  make  every 
Man  for  These  man  a  master  of  his  subject. 
Some  men  do  not  benefit,  and 
experience  only  brings  to  light  their  unfit- 
ness. But  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  is  a  man 
who  rises  to  a  situation  because  of  his  quali- 
ties and  talents.  For  almost  three  years  he 
has  directed  the  work  of  Belgian  relief.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  another  man  in  the 
world  who  knows  as  much  as  Hoover  does 
about  buying,  shipping,  and  distributing  food. 
He  has  intelligence,  industry,  executive 
ability,  and  the  courage  to  decide  and  to  act. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  to  be  some  kind  of 
control  over  food  supplies,  to  be  vested  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  dis- 
cretionary war  power.  And  Mr.  Hoover 
was  brought  to  this  country,  arriving  early 
last  month,  by  a  summons  frorrj  the  President 
and  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  took  much 
counsel  with  Mr.  Hoover  last  month,  and 
it  is  understood  that  he  will  have  a  respon- 
sible executive  post  when  the  food-control 
legislation  is  completed.  Secretary  Houston 
took  the  lead  in  advocating  Government  con- 
trol over  every  phase  of  the  food  question 
in  an  elaborate  project  that  he  communicated 
to  the  Senate  on  April  20.  His  recommen- 
dations in  an  accompanying  memorandum 
have  furnished  the  basis  for  measures  that 
were  much  debated  in  Congress  during  May. 

Looiiin  '^^^  Department  of  Agriculture 
//lenof  Two  is  looking  ahead  to  food  condi- 
tions next  year  and  the  year 
after.  Germany's  continuance  in  the  war 
has  been  due  to  her  constant  foresight  and 
efficient  control  over  the  producing  as  well 
as  the  consuming  of  all  that  enters  into  the 
total  of  a  nation's  essential  food  materials. 
Proposals  at  Washington  for  food  control 
are  based  upon  the  war  power.  These  meas- 
ures in  time  of  peace  would  conflict  with 
the  rights  of  the  States,  but  in  time  of  war 
the  Federal  Government  may  do  anything 
necessary  to  support  the  struggle.  The  pend- 
ing measures  confer  power  to  fix  maximum 
and  minimum  prices,  to  control  canning  and 
other  factories,  to  prevent  hoarding,  to  regu- 
late trading  and  speculation,  and  to  prevent 
the  use  of  cereals  for  the  making  of  alcoholic 
liquor.  It  is  not,  of  course,  supposed  that 
all  of  these  powers  will  be  invoked  if  con- 
ferred. The  grant  of  power  to  deal  with 
the  food  situation  is  desirable,  because  it  if. 
as  necessary  that  we  should  treat  the  food 
question  from   the  standpoint  of   the  ability 
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^   't     -  ^: 


@  International  Film  Service 

THE  CONFERENCE  ON  LABOR  PROBLEMS  IN  WAR  TIME,  WHICH  ASSEMBLED  AT  WASHINGTON  ON  MAY  15.  TO 

MEET  DELEGATES  FROM  ENGLAND  AND  CANADA 

(At  the  right  in  the  front  row  is  James  H.  Thomas,  a  Labor  Member  of  Parliament.  Reading  toward  the  left 
are:  Frank  Morrison,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor;  Judge  Maurice  Sheldon  Amos,  of  the  English  munitions  board, 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Balfour;  Samuel  Gompers;  C.  W.  Bowerman,  M.  P.,  chief  official  of  English  trades-union- 
ism; two  delegates  from  Canada;  and,  at  the  extreme  left.  Dr.  Talcott  Williams.  Behind  Mr.  Bowerman  is 
James  Duncan,  a  member  of  the  Root  Commission  to  Russia.  In  the  same  row  will  be  seen  Hon.  Myron  T. 
Herrick.  Near  Mr.  Herrick  is  V.  Everitt  Macy,  president  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  To  the  left,  in  the 
top  row  is  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.       Many  other  well-known  representatives  of  labor  and  capital  are  in  the  picture) 


of  our  allies  to  continue  the  war  as  that  we 
should  take  any  other  war  measures.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  country  is  dealing  with  food 
problems  in  a  hopeful  way.  The  prospect 
is  the  more  favorable  because  England  is 
taking  definite  steps  to  increase  so  greatly 
her  home  production  of  wheat  and  other  food 
material  that  the  amount  to  be  imported 
will  next  year  show  marked  reduction. 

,,    „  ,    Each    member   of    the   Advisory 

Mr.  Oompers        _,  .     .  .         ,         .  ,        , 

Labor  Commission  associated  with  the 
ommi  ees  (Council  of  National  Defense  has 
been  steadily  elaborating  the  branch  of  work 
assigned  to  him  and  his  subordinate  com- 
mittees. Thus  Mr.  Gompers,  who  is  charged  of  pessimism  regarding  industrial  conditions, 
especially  with  the  study  of  conditions  of 
labor  and  health,  has  brought  into  a  series         „.    ^    ^ .      As   respects   the   supply   of   steel 

r.  ■  1-       1  1  I  1  Standard  in  /^  r  i  •    i 

or  committees  many  or  the  ablest  men  and         Mahina  War    and  other  manufactured  articles, 
women  of  the  country.      Responding  to  his  °°  *        including  munitions  of  war,  our 

cabled  request,  the  British  Government  early      Government  is  quietly  coordinating  the  in- 
last  month  sent  over  a  delegation  headed  by      dustrial   capacity   of   the   country   in   such   a 

way  that  almost  any  possible  demand  can  be 
met.  The  principles  of  standardization  are 
to  be  introduced  to  the  utmost.  It  will  be 
the  tendency  among  the  Allies  in  the  future 
not  to  use  too  many  varieties  of  rifles,  ma- 
chine guns,  artillery,  and  so  on,  but  to  work 
out  quantity  production  of  all  sorts  with  as 


men  of  remarkable  ability  and  good  sense, 
and  to  be  walking  encyclopedias  of  informa- 
tion on  every  possible  question  having  to  do 
with  labor  in  munition  factories,  mines,  and 
transportation,  and  with  the  working  con- 
ditions of  British  men,  women,  and  children 
in  war-time.  The  experts  who  came  over 
with  Mr.  Balfour's  mission  have  also  been 
indefatigable  in  giving  advice  based  upon  ex- 
perience to  the  various  committees  and  boards 
of  the  Council  of  Defense.  The  American 
leaders  of  labor  and  capital  have  come  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  unaccustomed  coopera- 
tion ;  and,  while  there  are  many  things  to  be 
anxious  and  concerned  about,  there  is  no  need 


two  Labor  members  of  Parliament,  to  explain 
the  problems  encountered  in  England's  in- 
dustrial organization  since  the  war  began. 
Mr.  James  H.  Thomas  (head  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Railway  Men)  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bowerman  (of  the  British  Trades 
Union   Congress)    proved   themselves   to   be 
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few  types  and  varieties  as  possible.  It  takes 
time  to  translate  such  principles  into  achieve- 
ments. But  sound  plans  are  necessary  if 
there  are  to  be  adequate  results.  Thus  it 
must  be  some  time  before  airplanes  are  turned 
out  in  considerable  numbers.  But  there  will 
be  tangible  results  a  few  months  hence. 
Many  boards  and  commissions  have  been  cre- 
ated at  Washington,  and  there  is  some  danger 
of  confusion  in  the  multiplicity  of  advisers 
who  lack  power  to 
act.  Most  of  these 
boards  and  commis- 
sions have  excellent 
projects  on  foot,  and 
are  able  to  command 
great  resources  of  ex- 
pert knowledge  and 
business  ability.  With 
a  little  stronger  and 
more  efficient  execu- 
tive capacity  to  trans- 
late the  advice  of 
these  boards  into  de- 
cisive action,  our  sys- 
tem at  Washington 
would  soon  become  as 
efficient  as  that  of  any 
other  government, 
perhaps  not  excepting 
the  German. 


Building 

Ships  as 

a  War 

Task 


The    prob- 

1 e  m  s     of 

ocean    ton- 

n  a  g  e  re- 
main difficult  and  se- 
rious. Chairman  Den- 
man  and  his  Shipping 
Board  have  been  un- 
der criticism  for  their 
project  of  building  a 
fleet  of  wooden  ves- 
sels. But  it  must  be 
constantly  r  e  m  e  m- 
bered  that  they  were 

at  the  same  time  planning  to  promote  in 
every  possible  way  the  construction  of  a  far 
greater  tonnage  of  steel  ships  of  a  good  stand- 
ard size.  There  are  those  who  have  been 
asking,  What  is  the  use  of  building  ships  so 
feverishly,  if  they  are  destined  to  be  sunk  by 
submarines  ?  The  obvious  answer  is  that  they 
cannot  be  sunk  before  they  are  built,  and  if 
the  ships  now  afloat  are  destined  to  be  sunk 
there  will  be  increasingly  desperate  need  of 
those  soon  to  be  completed  or  begun.  Mean- 
while, let  it  be  remembered,  better  methods 


may  be  found  for  meeting  the  submarine  men- 
ace. The  more  rapidly  the  merchant  ships  can 
be  built,  the  better  is  the  prospect  of  bringing 
the  war  to  an  end.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore, 
that  the  Shipping  Board  has  been  justified 
in  proposing  to  secure  the  construction  of  as 
much  tonnage,  whether  of  steel  or  of  wood, 
as  can  be  got  afloat  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  We  can  render  no  better  service  than 
this    to   our   allies   and    the    common    cause. 

Next  month  the  prog- 
ress and  status  of  our 
merchant-s  h  i  p  con- 
struction will  be  set 
forth  in  a  special  ar- 
ticle in  this  Review. 


Combating 

the 
Submarine 


REAR   ADMIRAL    WILLIAM    S.    SIMS,    U.    S.    N. 

(Commanding  the  fleet  of  fast  destroyers  now  operating 

against   submarines   in    European    waters.      See   also   Mr. 

Dunn's  article  on  the  Navy,  page  609) 


As  for  the 
fourth 
service  — 
that  of  trying  to  com- 
bat the  submarine 
through  inventions 
and  the  activities  of 
our  navy — it  must  be 
said  in  brief  that  our 
most  capable  experts 
are  working  as  hard 
as  they  can  upon  the 
problem.  It  was  re- 
ported from  England, 
after  the  middle  of 
IVIay,  that  a  fleet  of 
"destroj'ers"  from  our 
navy  was  active  in 
European  waters  in 
helping  to  protect 
merchant  shipping 
and  to  attack  sub- 
marines. It  is  not 
permitted  to  us  to  tell 
how  many  such  ves- 
sels are  on  active  serv- 
ice abroad,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  policy  of 
our  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  present  to  report  upon  the  doings  of 
Admiral  Sims  and  his  destroyers.  The  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  without  any  compulsory  cen- 
sorship, had  withheld  the  information  of 
Admiral  Sims'  sailing.  We  know,  however, 
that  our  officers  and  seamen  will  be  alert 
and  plucky,  and  we  hope  that  they  may  help 
materially  to  keep  the  seas  open.  Although 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  rumored  de- 
vices for  protecting  merchant  ships  against 
submarines,  or  for  annihilating  the  U-boat 
menace  altogether,   will   meet   the   situation 
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@  International  Film  Senice 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HARVARD  HOSPITAL  UNIT  ASSEMBLING  FOR  FOREIGN  DUTY 
(This  picture  was  taken  in  the  station  at  Boston,  on  May    7,  as  the  unit  was  starting  for  New  York) 


in  a  miraculous  way,  there  is  much  to  be 
hoped  for.  Each  one  of  a  number  of  inven- 
tions may  add  something  to  the  average  per- 
centage of  ships  entering  port  after  safe 
voyages.  Never,  perhaps,  has  any  emergency 
so  stimulated  American  inventive  genius. 
The  successors  of  the  men  who  invented  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  the  associates 
and  fellow-citizens  of  the  men  who  invented 
the  modern  submarine  and  the  aeroplane,  the 
Edisons  and  Westinghouses  and  their  com- 
patriots, have  not  lost  their  ingenuity  or  their 
daring  as  inventors.  Americans,  having  put 
the  submarine  weapon  in  Germany's  hands, 
must  invent  ways  to  protect  American  ships 
from  the  deadly  torpedo  menace.  Within  a 
few  weeks  or  months  some  valuable  results 
will  come  from  the  hundreds  of  inventions 
that  have  already  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
sulting Board  of  the  Navy. 

Mobiuzino     ?^  ^^^   been   plain   enough   that 
Braina  and     in    the    earlier    stages    of    war 

Professions       _  •  ^i  i  , 

preparation  there  has  been 
needed  the  mobilization  of  brains  and  ex- 
perience, rather  than  that  of  mere  numbers. 
The  initial  work,  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis,  of  the  great  engineering  societies, 
under  the  lead  of  men  like  Mr.  Howard 
Coffin,  had  proved  .  to  be  typical  of  the 
things  most  important  to  be  done  first.  Out 
of  that  preliminary  work  many  needful 
things  are  coming  to  pass.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  things  about  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Defense  Council  is  that  it 
had  already  brought  together  at  Washing- 
ton many  men  of  such  technical  training  or 


special  experience  that  the  numerous  Brit- 
ish, French,  Canadian,  Italian,  and  other 
commissioners  and  experts  have  found  as- 
sembled at  Washington  American  groups 
and  committees  fully  capable  of  taking  ad- 
vice and  profiting  by  foreign  experience. 
Thus  there  has  been  a  steady  development 
of  intellectual  grasp,  and  we  have  been  able 
to  proceed  somewhat  firmly  and  assuredly 
from  one  step  to  another.  For  example,  this 
country  has  a  magnificent  body  of  highly 
trained  and  patriotic  surgeons,  physicians, 
and  sanitary  experts.  It  has  been  possible 
to  bring  them  together  under  the  Defense 
Council,  through  Dr.  Martin's  committees. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  Government 
has  seen  its  way  definitely  towards  sending 
a  number  of  American  hospital  units  to 
France.  At  the  end  of  April  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  General  Medical  Board  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  it  was 
intended  to  have  1000  American  surgeons 
near  the  firing-lines  in  Europe  within  three 
months.  This  came  after  conference  with 
the  medical  experts  of  the  British  war  mis- 
sion. The  first  of  the  hospital  units  actually 
sailed  for  France  early  in  May,  and  justified 
Surgeon-General  William  C.  Gorgas  in  an- 
nouncing that  "the  first  unit  of  the  army 
to  carry  the  flag  in  the  great  war  would 
be  the  Medical  Corps."  There  was  included 
in  this  first  party  a  base  hospital  from  Cleve- 
land, organized  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crile. 
The  next  unit,  known  as  Base  Hospital 
No.  5,  including  250  members,  was  equipped 
in  Boston  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harvey 
Cushing.     Others  were  soon  to  follow. 
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DR.  A.  PIATT  ANDREW 


(Who  has  developed  the  American  ambulance  in  France 
to  a  field  service  rendering  war  duty) 


The  field 

Service  in 

France 


Meanwhile,  the  American  Am- 
bulance Corps,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  IVIr.  Robert  Bacon,  of 
New  York,  and  under  the  active  direction 
of  Dr.  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  as  inspector-general 
in  France,  had  broadened  its  scope  by  rea- 
son of  our  entrance  into  the  war.  Many 
of  the  young  men  who  had  gone  over  to 
drive  ambulances — mostly  college  students — 
were  last  month  assigned  to  the  more  peril- 
ous task  of  driving  ammunition  wagoR*  at 
the  front.  Still  others  were  placed  in  French 
training  camps  for  officers'  commissions. 
The  name  was  changed  from  the  Ambulance 
Corps  to  that  of  the  American  Field  Service 
in  France.  This  group  had  made  a  remark- 
ably fine  record.  Dr.  Andrew  was  formerly 
a  teacher  of  economics  in  Harvard,  later  a 
member  of  Senator  Aldrich's  Monetary  Com- 
mission, and  afterwards  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Meanwhile,  bills 
have  been  pending  in  Congress  to  repatriate 
and  bring  together  under  the  American  flag 
the  estimated  50,000  Americans  already  fight- 
ing  abroad   in   the   Canadian,    British,    and 


French  armies.  Whether  or  not  this  would 
be  a  valuable  thing  to  do  is  a  question  for 
the  decision  of  those  who  have  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  arriving  at  a  judgment.  It  may 
well  be  suggested  that  a  good  many  of  these 
men  would  be  valuable  here  in  our  training 
camps.  It  may  also  be  intimated  that  some 
of  them,  who  have  been  wounded  or  ill,  are 
soon  to  be  brought  here  for  hospital  care 
and  convalescence  in  the  home  climate. 


Engineers 

For 

France 


It  Avas  announced  on  May  7 
that  nine  regiments  of  engineers, 
amounting  to  10,000  men, 
would  be  recruited  at  once  and  sent  to 
France  for  railroad  work  along  the  war  lines 
of  communication.  Each  regiment  will  be 
headed  by  regular  army  engineer  officers, 
but  commissions  have  been  given  to  eminent 
civil  engineers,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Barclay  Parsons,  of  New  York,  and 
others  almost  as  well  known.  This  also 
was  a  development  following  careful  con- 
sultation with  the  French  and  British  mis- 
sions. The  Germans  owe  much  of  their 
efficiency  on  the  west  front  to  their  marvel- 
ous network  of  railways,  by  means  of  which 
they  shift  big  guns  and  supplies  from  point 


MR.    JOHN     F.     STEVENS 
(America's    Railway    Envoy    to    Russia) 
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@  Paul  Thompson 

MR.     A.     J.     KERENSKY,    THE     NEW     WAR     MINISTER 
OF   RUSSIA,    WHO   WILL   RECEIVE    SPECIAL   AMBASSA- 
DOR  ROOT    AND   THE   AMERICAN    COMMISSION 

to  point  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pushing  dog- 
gedly forward  across  devastated  country  in 
which  the  Germans  have  left  neither  railroad 
tracks  nor  roads  for  motor  trucks.  Ameri- 
can railroad  engineers  and  construction  men 
will  soon  be  at  the  front  rendering  immense 
service.  About  this  project  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  next  month. 

Russia,  even  more  than  France, 

American  i        i        i     i  r     a  •  -i 

Delegates  to  needs  the  help  or  American  rail- 
Russia  j.Q^j  engineers  and  expert  trans- 
portation men.  As  an  advance  guard.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  sent  to  Russia  in  March  an 
eminent  engineer,  Mr.  John  F.  Stevens 
(formerly  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Panama 
Canal),  with  the  high  rank  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  accompanied  by  several  ex- 
perts almost  as  experienced  and  well  known. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  America 
must  send  to  Russia  a  large  body  of  men 
who  will  take  active  part  in  double-tracking 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  doing  other 
necessary  transportation  work.  Following 
this  mission  of  engineers.  President  Wilson 
has  sent  to  Russia  an  American  commission 
headed  by  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  as  Special 
Ambassador.  Since  their  exact  dates  and 
routes  were  not  announced,  it  is  only  proper 

June — 2 


HON.  ELIHU  ROOT,  SPECIAL  AMBASSADOR  TO  RUSSIA, 

WHO  IS   ON   HIS   WAY  TO  PETROGRAD  WITH   A   GROUP 

OF    AMERICAN    COMMISSIONERS 

to  say  that  they  are  at  this  time  somewhere 
between  Washington  and  Petrograd.  Mr. 
Root  and  his  colleagues  had  theii  final  con- 
ferences with  President  Wilson  and  the  State 
Department  on  May  14.  They  will  bear 
messages  from  America  of  profound  import- 
ance both  to  Russia  and  to  the  future  of  the 
Allied  cause.  The  things  that  have  been 
taking  place  in  Russia  are  exceedingly  well 
described  for  our  readers  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Don  Levine  in  this  number  of 
the  Review.  The  new  situation  created  by 
the  forming  of  the  coalition  cabinet  will 
greatly  favor  the  friendly  tasks  of  Mr.  Root 
and  his  fellow  commissioners.  Russia  seems 
to  be  submitting  to  discipline  and  authority 
at  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  democratic 
government.  Premier  Lvoff  and  Foreign 
Minister  Kerensky  will  find  that  they  may 
repose  full  confidence  in  the  Americarj  com- 
missioners. IVIr.  Root's  colleagues  are: 
Charles  R.  Crane,  of  Chicago  (who  had 
gone  to  Russia  in  advance)  ;  John  R.  Mott, 
of  New  York,  known  everywhere  for  his 
international  work  on  behalf  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. ;  Cyrus  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  head 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
with  large  business  interests  in  Russia;  Sam- 
uel R.  Bertron,  of  New  York,  member  of 
a  banking  firm;  James  Duncan,  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  vice-president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  Charles  E.  Russell,  well 
known  as  a  radical  and  Socialist  writer  and 
political  speaker;  General  Hugh  L.  Scott, 
chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Armj^ 
and  Rear  Admiral  James  H,  Glennon.  Ac- 
companying the  commission  are  a  number  of 
secretaries,  attaches,  and  experts.  The  send- 
ing of  these  men  seems  to  us  a  wise  step 
looking  to  consequences  of  a  large  and  im- 
portant nature  and  to  relationships  of  close 
friendship  and  harmony  between  the  old  re- 
public of  the  United  States  and  the  new 
republic  of  Russia. 


We  are  presenting  the  army  sit- 
uation, as  created  by  the  passing 
of  the  bill  for  selective  conscrip- 
tion, in  a  special  article  by  Mr.  McCormick, 


A   Great 

National 

Army 


of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  who  has  followed  the  subject  with 
knowledge  and  care.  His  article  follows 
that  by  Mr.  Simonds,  and  we  shall  leave  to 
him  the  more  explicit  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  great  act  which  was  signed  by 
President  Wilson  on  May  18.  The  Presi- 
dent immediately  issued  a  proclamation  fix- 
ing the  5th  day  of  June  for  the  registration 
of  "those  who  shall  have  attained  their 
twenty-first  birthday  and  who  shall  not  have 
attained  their  thirty-first  birthday."  It  is  in- 
tended to  select  from  these  registered  young 
men,  of  whom  there  will  be  about  10,- 
000,000,  an  initial  force  of  500,000  for  the 
new  National  Army.  These  men,  together 
with  the  recruited  National  Guard,  will  be 
assembled  in  thirty-two  great  camps,  sites 
for  which  are  to  be  chosen  with  care.     Presi- 
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dent  Wilson  officially  proclaims  to  the  coun- 
try that: 

The  men  who  remain  to  till  the  soil  and  man 
the  factories  are  no  less  a  part  of  the  army  that 
is  France  than  the  men  beneath  the  battle  flags. 
It  must  be  so  with  us.  It  is  not  an  army  that 
we  must  shape  and  train  for  war;  it  is  a  nation. 
.  .  .  The  whole  nation  must  be  a  team  in  which 
each  man  shall  play  the  part  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted.  To  this  end,  Congress  has  provided  that 
the  nation  shall  be  organized  for  war  by  selec- 
tion; that  each  man  shall  be  classified  for  service 
in  the  place  to  which  it  shall  best  serve  the 
general   good  to  call   him. 


To  Be 
Tested  in 
Practice 


Precisely  how  men  are  to  be  des- 
ignated for  their  respective  tasks 
will  doubtless  be  worked  out  and 
made  plain  to  a  country  that  does  not  yet 
understand  that  men  are  to  be  conscripted 
for  any  purpose  except  to  be  organized  and 
trained  as  soldiers.  In  our  judgment,  the 
bill  as  carried  through  the  House  through 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Hon.  Julius  Kahn, 
of  California,  and  that  fixed  the  age  limits 
between  twenty-one  and  forty,  was  far  pref- 
erable. Since  "selective  conscription"  is  to 
take  for  the  army  only  those  clearly  fitted 
to  go,  there  seems  no  reason  for  failing  to 
apply  the  process  of  selection  to  men  above 
the  age  of  thirty.  The  law  is  passed,  how- 
ever, and  we  must  wait  to  see  how  it  will 
work  in  practice.  Under  it  the  President 
has  power  to  make  successive  drafts  and  cre- 
ate as  large  an  army  as  he  deems  needful. 
Meanwhile,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  should  be  some  simple  plan  of  universal 
military  training  adopted,  which  should  not 


©  Undeiwood  &  Underwood 

PRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  LEAGUE'S  PETITION  FOR  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAINING.  WITH  ONE  MILLION  SIGNATURES 

(From  left  to  right,  are:     Speaker  Champ   Clark,   Col.    F.   Q.    Brown,   Lloyd 
Taylor,  Henry  L.  West,  Col.  G.  Creighton  Webb,  and  Congressman  Caldwell) 


CONGRESSMAN    JULIUS    KAHN,    OF    CALIFORNIA 

(The    Republican    who    guided    the    Administration's    Se- 
lective  Conscription   bill   through   the   House) 

be  arduous  but  which  should  enable  all  boys 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  to  acquire 
physical  fitness,  a  sense  of  the  citizen's  respon- 
sibility, and  some  practice  in  military  mat- 
ters. The  National  Security  League  is  still 
working  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  compulsory 
training  law. 

_     ,.     _        Immediately  fol- 

Pershing  Qoes —  ,         .  i       t^       r 

Roosevelt  lowing  the  Draft 
"^*  Act,  came  the 
announcement  that  General 
Pershing  would  take  to 
France  a  division  of  regular 
troops,  totaling  about  25,000 
men.  Secretary  Daniels  stat- 
ed that  a  regiment  of  ma- 
rines would  also  form  a  part 
of  this  expedition.  The  Con- 
scription bill  gave  the  Presi- 
dent authority,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  enlist  volunteers  for 
immediate  service  at  the 
front.  This  was  known  as 
the  "Roosevelt  amendment." 
It  was  opposed  in  Congress 
at  first,  but  afterward  gained 
favor.  President  Wilson, 
however,  declined  to  act 
along  the  line  of  this  project. 
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Tu    n  ;     J    On  May  1 1  the  railroads  finished 

The  Railroad  .  ■'    .  •  i         i 

Freight  Rate  their  testimony  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  proposed  increase  of  15 
per  cent,  in  freight  rates.  The  entire  case 
was  adjourned  until  May  23,  when  the  ship- 
pers began  their  argument.  The  roads  have 
made  a  very  forceful  presentation  of  con- 
vincing facts.  They  claim,  and  their  figures 
clearly  support  it,  that  even  the  advance  of 
15  per  cent,  in  freight  rates  would  fail  by 
something  like  $75,000,000  to  compensate 
for  the  rise  in  operating  expenses  during 
1917.  The  entire  addition  to  the  gross  rev- 
enues cf  the  roads  expected  from  the  15  per 
cent,  horizontal  advance  is  estimated  to  be 
between  $300,000,000  and  $400,000,000,  if 
last  year's  record  traffic  should  keep  up.  A 
good  picture  of  the  situation  in  its  large 
outlines  is  given  in  the  statement  of  the  north- 
eastern roads,  operating  60,000  miles  and 
carrying  nearly  half  the  country's  traffic. 
These  roads  estimated  their  share  of  the  in- 
creased revenue  at  $142,000,000  and  gave 
the  following  summary  of  operating  expenses 
last  year  and  the  probable  expenses  for  the 
current  year: 

1916.  1917.  Increase. 

Coal  ...  $104,000,000  $162,000,000  $58,000,000 
Wages..  701,000,000  770,000,000  69,000,000 
Materials     210,000,000        300,000,000       90,000,000 


Total. $1,015,000,000  $1,232,000,000  $217,000,000 

America  is  becoming  educated  up  to  seeing 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  starve  the  railroads. 
With  their  present  rates  rigidly  restrained, 
and  rapidly  mounting  expenses,  capital  will 
not  be  attracted  for  the  absolutely  necessary 
work  of  building,  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment. It  was  the  object-lesson  of  the  coun- 
try-wide congestion  of  traffic  during  the  past 
winter  and  the  huge  waste  resulting  and  loss 
to  shippers  that  gave  the  railroads  their 
chance  for  a  favorable  hearing  this  spring. 

A  Bad  '^^^  ^'^^^  weeks  of  May  saw  an 
Revenue  increasing  storm  of  protest 
against  the  loosely  drawn  and 
inequitable  war-revenue  bill  originating  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Congress  prepared  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  for  the  remainder  of  1917 
by  providing  that  nearly  four  billion  dollars 
should  be  immediately  raised,  partly  by  an 
issue  of  bonds  and  partly  by  increased  taxes. 
It  was  arranged  to  issue  at  once  $2,000,- 
000,000  of  bonds,  and  a  sub-committee, 
headed  by  Mr.  Claude  Kitchin,  of  the  Waj's 


and  Means  Committee,  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  schedules  that  would  produce  the 
amount  relied  on  from  taxation.  On  May 
17,  after  IMr.  Kitchin's  program  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  favorably  reported  to  the  House,  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  unexpectedlv  announced  that 
instead  of  $1,800,000,000,'  the  revenue  bill 
should  produce  $2,245,000,000. 

Where  the  ^"  ^^^.  meantime,  proceeding  on 
Money  Comes  the  Original  estimate,  the  revenue 
''  '"  bill  was  framed  to  provide  in- 
come-tax increases  applying  to  personal  and 
corporation  incomes  estimated  to  produce 
$533,000,000  more  than  the  present  rates; 
a  flat  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  tariff 
duties  and  10  per  cent,  on  all  articles  now 
admitted  free,  to  produce  $240,000,000;  a 
retroactive  war  tax  on  1916  incomes,  to  bring 
$108,000,000  and  an  excess-profits  tax  esti- 
mated to  produce  $200,000,000.  The  larger 
of  many  other  new  impost  items  are  the  dis- 
tilled-spirits  tax,  estimated  at  $100,000,000, 
a  tax  on  freight  bills  of  $77,500,000,  and  the 
increase  of  first-class  postage  from  two  to 
three  cents,  expected  to  bring  $70,000,000 
more.  Other  items  were  taxes  on  express 
packages,  passenger  tickets,  electric  light,  gas 
and  telephone  service,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone messages,  automobiles,  tires,  musical  in- 
struments, motion  pictures,  jewelry,  patent 
medicines,  theatre  tickets  and  the  raising  of 
the  rate  on  second-class  mail  matter.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Speare  contributes  to  this  issue 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  an  article  giving 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  various  items, 
which  from  the  temper  of  Congress  in  the 
third  week  of  May,  will  be  radically  changed 
before  final  enactment. 

The  Worst  ^J^^-  Kitchin.  in  defending  the 
Part  of  a  Bad  bill  against  the  running  fire  of 
easure  criticism  which  assailed  it  in  the 
House,  announced  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
"shutting  his  eyes  and  voting"  for  the  bill. 
The  wisest  members  of  Congress,  and  the 
country  at  large  seem,  however,  to  feel  that 
the  present  is  the  time  of  all  times  to  keep 
one's  eyes  very  much  open  ;  and  in  using  one's 
eyes  and  one's  brain  in  examination  of  the 
Kitchin  measure,  two  distinct  and  fatal  gen- 
eral weaknesses  are  found  in  it,  aside  from 
many  individual  inequities.  Of  the  two,  the 
first  is  that  the  framers  of  the  measures  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  least  resistance  in  taxing 
the  processes  of  business  rather  than  in  ask- 
ing for  a  surrender  of  the  results  of  industry. 
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In  interfering  thus  with  the  mechanism  of 
business,  and  the  often  delicately  balanced 
structure  of  trade,  the  most  inequitable  and 
absurd  results  obtain  when  the  final  effect 
on  the  profits  of  individual  concerns  is  ascer- 
tained. The  second  larger  weakness  of  the 
Kitchin  bill  is  that  it  is  on  the  wrong  track 
altogether  in  framing  the  excess-profits  tax. 
The  proposal  was  to  put  a  war  tax  of  16 
per  cent,  on  all  corporation  profits  of  1917 
in  excess  of  an  arbitrarily  designated  normal 
profit  of  8  per  cent.  This  item  would  result 
in  great  injustice  as  between  businesses  that 
had  been  slowly  and  industriously  built  up 
to  a  prosperous  pitch  through  many  years, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  in- 
dustries which  had  suddenly  taken  gigantic 
fortunes  in  profits  simply  handed  to  them'  by 
the  accident  of  war. 

„     ,_....     It     is     unthinkable     that,     with 

Great  Britain  s    ^^  „    .      .    ,  , 

Better         (jreat      Britam  s      much      more 
""  equitable  and  thoroughly  success- 

ful plan  in  full  working  order  before  our 
eyes,  we  should  adopt  the  excess-profits  meas- 
ure which  absolutely  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween money  made  purely  and  simply  out 
of  the  war  and  money  made  as  a  result  of 
years  of  industry,  enterprise  and  self-denying 
expenditure  of  capital.  If  nothing  further 
were  needed  utterly  to  condemn  the  Kitchin 
proposal  as  to  this  item,  it  would  be  present 
in  the  all-important  fact  that  the  British  plan 
could  easily  be  managed  to  raise  from  two 
to  four  times  as  much  as  the  unjust  measure. 
Great  Britain's  system  is  to  consider  as  ex- 
cess profits  those  over  and  above  the  average 
annual  net  earnings  of  any  two  of  the  three 
j'ears  before  the  war  began,  with  special  pro- 
visions which  have  worked  out  satisfactorily 
for  exceptional  cases  such  as  are  found  in 
concerns  that  have  only  recently  started  op- 
erations. These  real  "war  earnings"  that 
have  come  to  munition,  shipping,  steel,  and 
other  concerns  as  a  gift  of  fate.  Great  Britain 
goes  after  with  a  will,  exacting  now  as  high 
as  80  per  cent. ;  the  principle  is  approved  by 
nearly  everyone  and  it  gets  the  revenue. 

Of  the  items  in  the  Kitchin  meas- 
imrmftu      ^^^  which   interfere  disastrously 

— and  thereby  become  futile  for 
revenue  purposes — with  the  processes  of  busi- 
ness, probably  the  most  egregious  was  the  pro- 
vision for  raising  $19,000,000  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  mail  rate  of  periodicals  and 
newspapers  from  the  one-cent  a  pound  pay- 
ment— which  has  been  established  for  thirty- 


two  years — to  an  average  payment,  through 
the  operations  of  a  zone  system,  of  about 
4  1-5  cents  in  the  case  of  nationally  circu- 
lated periodicals.  The  Review  of  Reviews 
can  speak  with  the  more  frankness  on  this 
subject  because  being  one  of  the  so-called 
"high-priced"  periodicals  it  would  be  very 
much  better  able  to  survive  any  such  ruthless 
measure  than  the  average  American  magazine. 
The  periodical  publishing  industry  of  Amer- 
ica in  its  present  dimensions  has  been  built 
up  since  this  one-cent-a-pound  rate  was  given 
by  Congress  in  1885  and  has  been  built  on 
this  carrying  charge ;  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  rate  was  not  fixed  at  the  instigation  of 
publishers  at  all ;  it  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  it  was  not  given  to  publishers  at  all,  for 
at  that  time  subscribers  to  periodicals  paid 
the  carrying  charges  and  it  was  not  until 
later  that  the  publishers  assumed  the  burden. 
Congress  thus  came  to  the  conclusion  a  gen- 
eration ago  that  it  was  in  the  nation's  inter- 
est that  people  should  be  encouraged  to  sub- 
scribe to  periodicals,  and  the  rate  was  fixed 
without  a  suggestion  from  any  publisher. 
There  is  no  deficit  now;  and  when  to  the 
reported  surplus  of  $5,000,000  in  1916  is 
added  the  loss  on  the  Rural  Free  Delivery 
service,  a  frankly  beneficent  institution  of  no 
business  service  to  periodicals,  there  is  a  total 
annual  surplus  from  operations  of  more  than 
$50,000,000. 

A  Freight  Rate  O"  ^^e  floor  of  the  House  dur- 
increase  of  320  ing  the  debate  on  the  revenue 
bill,  IVIr.  Steenerson,  of  Minne- 
sota, riddled  completely  the  rumors  and  tra- 
ditions as  to  the  excessive  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  carrying  second-class  matter  which 
had  been  repeated  so  often  as  to  become 
accepted    as    facts.      But    apart    from    Mr. 


YOU  CAN  T  BUTCHER  THE  COW  AXD  STILL  HAVE  HER 

GIVE     MILK 
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Steenerson's  complete  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
it  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  compares  for 
thirty-two  years  the  constantly  increasing 
volume  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  re- 
ported annually  by  the  Post  Office  with  the 
exactly  parallel  reductions  in  deficits  or  in- 
creases in  profits  of  the  Department,  that 
the  vitalizing  effect  of  periodical  and  news- 
paper advertising  on  the  whole  business  of 
the  Post  Office  has  made  second-class  mail 
in  final  results  very  much  more  than  self- 
supporting.  In  the  face  of  this,  and  under 
the  guise  of  a  revenue  measure,  while  hun- 
dreds of  shippers  were  sternly  protesting 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion against  allowing  an  increase 'of  15  per 
cent,  in  general  freight  rates,  it  was  calmly 
proposed  to  increase  the  freight  rates  of 
publishers  by  no  less  than  J20  per  cent. 

In  opposing  this  attempt  to  raise 
and  Futile  fcvenue  by  an  inequitable  inter- 
Measure  ference  with  the  processes  of 
their  business,  hundreds  of  publishers  hur- 
ried to  Washington  and,  while  they  were 
refused  any  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  were  given 
the  most  ample  and  courteous  opportunities 
to  explain  their  position  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  They  presented  Chair- 
man Simmons  of  the  Finance  Committee 
with  sworn  statements  of  actual  net  profits 
for  1916,  together  with  the  amounts  of  the 
proposed  increases  in  postage,  from  hun- 
dreds of  periodicals,  showing  that,  in  whole 
classes  of  the  publishing  industry,  the  sug- 
gested zone  rates  would  demand  more  than 
three  times  the  entire  aggregate  net  profits 
of  the  periodicals  without  reckoning  the 
staggering  effects  of  the  increased  cost  of 
paper,  which  publishers  had  also  to  meet. 
The  publishers  made  their  position  entirely 
clear  and  impregnable  by  offering  to  give  up 
any  part  whatever  of  their  profits  in  the  war 
emergency,  even  to  the  last  dollar  that  they 
earned,  if  they  could  be  left  free  to  remain 
at  work  to  earn  money,  pay  taxes  and  do 
their  bit  in  helping  the  country  to  victory. 

The  Zone      Q^'^e  apart  from  the  futility  of 
System  Is  All    the  measure  in  defeating  its  own 

Wrong  L  j      ^  •  l       • 

purpose  by  destroying  busmess 
which  should  and  would  produce  Govern- 
ment revenue;  quite  aside  from  the  injustice 
of  asking  for  much  more  than  all  the  profits 
of  a  given  industry  which  has  suffered  dis- 
astrously from  the  war,  while  the  industries 
that  have  made  huge  fortunes  out  of  the  war 


are  only  asked  to  contribute  one-sixth  of 
their  excess  profits ;  quite  aside  from  the 
manifest  impropriety  of  changing  a  basic 
postal  rate  under  guise  of  revenue  raising — 
the  zone  system  itself  is  absolutely  con- 
demned for  second  class  mail  rates.  The 
last  Commission  provided  by  Congress  to 
investigate  second  class  mail  rates,  consisting 
of  Charles  E.  Hughes,  President  Lawrence 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  Wheeler, 
President  of  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, considered  the  zone  system  and  dis- 
missed it  curtly  as  impracticable  and  un- 
thinkable in  this  age.  The  Overstreet-Pen- 
rose  Commission  in  1906  was  as  emphatic 
in  denouncing  a  device  by  which  the  sub- 
scriber in  California  or  Texas  is  made  to 
pay  a  much  higher  price  for  a  national  organ 
of  intelligence  than  a  subscriber  nearer  the 
publishing  centers.  The  whole  fallacious 
idea  of  the  zone  system  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  nationally  circulated  periodicals 
have  a  longer  average  haul.  This  is  a  fact, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  cost  the  Post 
Office  more  per  pound  than  newspapers  with 
shorter  average  hauls ;  because,  as  the  Hughes 
Commission  found,  the  handling  cost  of  a 
pound  of  second  class  mail  is  a  larger  factor 
in  the  total  cost  than  the  hauling  factor ;  and 
it  is  true  that  the  periodicals  of  national 
circulation  have  so  many  less  pieces  to  the 
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photo  by  Central  News  Photo  Service 

"LIBERTY  LOAN"  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Sealed,  left  to  right:  Charles  H.  Sabin,  president  of  Guaranty  Trust  Co.;  William  Woodward,  president  .of 
Hanover  National  Bank;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  National  City  Bank;  George  F.  Baker,  of  the  First 
National  Bank;  Pierre  Jay,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.;  James  S.  Alexander,  president.  National  Bank  of  Commerce;  Gates  W.  McGarrah,  president,  Mechanics 
&  Metal  National  Bank;  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company;  and  Allan  B.  Forbes,  of  Harris,  Forbes 
&  Company.  Standing,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Seward  Prosser,  president  of  Bankers  Trust  Co.;  Albert  H.  Wig- 
gin,  president  of  Chase  National  Bank;  James  F.  Curtis,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York;  and  Ells- 
worth Gray,   of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee) 


pound  than  the  shorter-haul  papers  that  the 
difference  in  hauhng  cost  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  difference  in  handling 
cost,  which  is  based  on  number  of  pieces. 


Working  for 

the  Liberty 

Loan 

bond  issue, 
the   history 


On  May  9,  Secretary  McAdoo 
of  the  Treasury  announced  the 
details  of  the  $2,000,000,000 
at  3y^  per  cent.,  the  largest  in 
of  America.  It  has  promptly 
been  christened  the  "Liberty  Loan."  The 
coupon  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  from  $50  to  $1000.  Registered 
bonds  are  also  provided  for  in  denominations 
ranging  from  $100  to  $100,000.  The  issue 
is  dated  June  15,  1917,  and  matures  in  1947, 
except  that  it  is  redeemable  at  the  option  of 
the  United  States  on  and  after  1932  at  par 
and  interest.  The  date  set  for  the  close  of 
subscriptions  is  June  15  next,  and  the  pay- 
ments for  the  bonds  run  from  2  per  cent,  to 
be  paid  on  application  to  a  final  payment  of 
30  per  cent,  on  August  30,  1917.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  in  case  any  subsequent  series  of 
bonds  (except  short  term  obligations)  shall 
be  issued  by  the  United  States,  bearing  a 
higher  rate  than  3^^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
before  the  end  of  the  war,  the  holders  of 
bonds  of  the  present  issue  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  converting  them  into  an  equal 
amount  of  bonds  bearing  the  higher  rate. 

Uncle  Sam     ^^  ^^'  °^  course,  earnestly  desired 
As  a  Hustling  by  the  Administration  that  there 
should   be   not   only   a   full   sub- 
scription for  this  first  war  loan  but,  if  pos- 
sible,   a   large   over-subscription.      On    May 


17,  Secretary  McAdoo  began  a  tour  of  the 
Middle  West  to  extend  as  far  as  Denver, 
addressing  audiences  in  the  chief  cities  to 
bring  home  to  people  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley the  need  of  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  making  the  great  bond  issue  a 
splendid  success.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  planning  a  vigorous  publicity  cam- 
paign to  push  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  The 
use  of  the  Speakers'  Bureaus  of  the  two  big 
political  parties  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Van- 
derlip. Brokers  and  investment  houses  in 
every  center  are  writing  to  their  clients  of- 
fering their  services  without  charge  either  to 
the  Government  or  to  the  purchaser  in 
effecting  subscriptions.  Secretary  McAdoo 
has  arranged  to  authorize  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, bond  houses,  post-offices,  express  com- 
panies, department  stores,  newspapers  and 
other  volunteer  institutions  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions. A  women's  auxiliary  committee 
is  being  organized  to  push  the  sale.  Soon 
everj'^  letter  is  to  bear  a  special  cancellation 
stamp  of  striking  design  to  notify  ever\one 
who  receives  it  that  the  nation  is  calling 
for  contributions.  Even^  letter  box  is  to  be 
placarded,  every  post-office  is  to  display 
posters,  the  60,000  vehicles  operated  by  the 
post-office  department  will  proclaim  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  in  big  type,  and  every  letter  car- 
rier is  to  have  a  card  on  his  cap  and  be  a 
local  bureau  of  information.  The  largest 
electrical  sign  ever  built  will  be  placed  at 
Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York,  as  a  gift  from  an  advertising  agency, 
to  flash  in  red,  white  and  blue  an  appeal 
for  subscriptions. 


MARSHAL  JOFFRE  REVIEWING  THE  CADETS  AT  WEST  POINT 
(Of  all  the   incidents  during  his   visit,   it  is  said  that  the   French   military   hero  liked  best  his  visit   to  West   Point 
— for  there  he  was  in  his  own  element  and  among  men   who  could  speak  his  own  language) 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 


{From  April  20  to  May  20,  J917) 


The  Last  Part  of  April 

April  19. — The  United  States  steamer  Mon- 
golia, with  a  crew  of  naval  gunners,  fires  upon 
a  submarine  while  approaching  the  British  coast; 
the  vessel  is  struck  and  possibly  destroyed  by  the 
first   shot. 

April  20. — The  Turkish  Government  informs 
the  American  embassy  that  it  has  decided  to  sever 
diplomatic   relations  with   the   United   States. 

Two  German  destroyers  are  sunk  while  at- 
tempting a  night  raid  near  Dover,  England;  the 
British  declare  that  a  German  squadron  of  five 
vessels  was  dispersed  by  two  British  destroyers. 

April  21. — The  British  mission  to  America, 
headed  by  Foreign  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Balfour, 
crosses  into  the  United  States  from  Canada — hav- 
ing left  England  on  April  11  and  arrived  at  Hali- 
fax on  April  20. 

April  23. — The  British  resume  their  offensive  at 
Arras  and  Lens;  reinforcements,  however,  enable 
the  Germans  to  increase  their  resistance  and  to 
launch  counter-attacks. 

The  British  pursuit  of  the  Turks  in  Mesopota- 
mia reaches  Samara  Station,  65  miles  northwest 
of  Bagdad,  where  much  railroad  equipment  is 
captured. 

April  24. — The  French  mission  to  the  United 
States,  headed  by  ex-Premier  Viviani  and  Mar- 
shal  Joffre,   arrives   at   Hampton   Roads. 

April  25. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  hands  the  British  Ambassador 
a  warrant  for  $200,000,000  representing  the  first 
of    a    series    of    loans   to   the    Allied    governments. 

The  weekly  report  of  the  British  shipping  lost 
through  mines  and  submarine  attacks  shows  a 
decided  increase — forty  vessels  of  over  1600  tons 
compared  with  a  previous  average  of  sixteen. 

Apri'  26. — A  British  military  ofRcial  states  that 


in  eighteen  days  of  offensive  at  Arras  the  British 
have   captured    18,000    Germans    and   250   guns. 

The  United  States  naval  commander's  report 
on  the  sinking  of  the  Aztec  is  said  at  Washington 
to  accept  the  probability  of  destruction  by  a  mine 
rather  than  by  a  submarine. 

Apri!  28. — The  United  States  oil  tank  steamer 
Vacuum  (armed)  is  torpedoed  off  the  Scotch  coast 
while  on  her  way  to  New  York;  a  lieutenant  and 
four  American  naval  gunners  are  among  those 
lost. 

Dr.  Karl  Helfferich,  German  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  declares  that  freight  tonnage  exceeding 
1,600,000  was  sunk  by  submarines  during  Febru- 
ary and  March. 

The  British  advance  on  a  front  of  ten  miles 
in  the  Arras  battle,  capturing  Arleux-en-Cohelle. 

The  republic  of  Guatemala  breaks  off  relations 
with  Germany,  on  account  of  "plots  against  the 
safety  and  independence,  not  only  of  Guatemala, 
but  the  whole  of  Central  America." 

A  French  War  Office  statement  claims  the  cap- 
ture, by  French  troops,  of  20,780  Germans  since 
April  16,  besides  175  cannon. 

Nearly  200  members  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  expressed  to  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  by  cable,  the  interest  of  America  in  an 
immediate  settlement  of  the  Irish  problem. 

April  29. — The  French  Government  decides  to 
restore  the  post  of  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  War  De- 
partment and  to  appoint  General  Petain. 

April  30. — A  German  official  bulletin  states  that 
Lieut.  Baron  von  Richthofen  has  brought  down 
his  fifty-second  enemy  airplane,  a  new  record. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  War,  Guchkoff,  ac- 
cepts changes  in  army  regulations  formulated  by 
the  soldiers  which  place  extraordinary  powers  in- 
soldiers'  committees  in  every  company,  regiment, 
and  army  corps. 
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The  First  Week  of  May 

May  1. — The  American  steamer  Rockingham 
(armed)  is  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  near 
the  British  coast;  two  of  the  crew  are  lost. 

The  Russian  provisional  government  volun- 
teers to  the  Entente  Powers  formal  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  "slackening  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  common   struggle  of  the   Allies." 

The  French  army  headquarters  estimates  the 
Germans'  strength  on  April  1  as  219  divisions,  or 
approximately  2,500,000  men ;  ninety-six  divisions 
were  on  the  firing  line  and  forty-seven  in  reserve 
in  France  and  Belgium,  with  seventy-six  di- 
visions on  the  eastern  front. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  announces  that  immediate  loans  of  $100,- 
000,000  each  will  be  extended  to  France  and  Italy. 

May  2. — The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Bonar  Law,  estimates  that  revenues 
will  provide  $3,193,000,000  during  the  year,  with 
$8,259,000,000  to  be  raised  by  loans. 

It  is  stated  at  Christiania  that  75  Norwegian 
vessels  were  sunk  by  German  submarines  during 
April,  100  sailors  losing  their  lives. 

A  Turkish  offensive  in  Armenia  results  in  the 
recapture  of  Mush  from  the  Russians. 

May  3. — The  battle  of  Arras  enters  a  fourth 
phase  with  the  renewal  of  British  attacks  against 
the    German    line;    Fresnoy    village    is    captured. 

The  British  admiralty  announces  the  sinking  of 
the  British  transport  Arcadian  on  April  15  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean;   279   lives  were  lost. 

May  4. — The  French  resume  their  offensive  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  battle  line,  and  cap- 
ture the  town  of  Craonne,  commanding  the  ap- 
proach to  Laon  from  the  south. 

Serious  demonstrations  occur  in  Petrograd 
against  the  temporary  government;  the  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  however, 
votes  to  accept  the  government's  explanation  of 
its  note  of  May  1  to  the  Entente  Powers. 

The  Argentine  Government  accepts  Germany's 
regret  over  sinking  the  steamer  Monte  Protegido. 

Ex-Premier  Alexander  Zaimis  forms  a  new 
ministry  in  Greece. 

May  5. — An  Allied  war  council  is  held  in  Paris, 
attended  by  Premiers  Lloyd  George  of  England 
and  Ribot  of  France,  the  Italian  and  Russian  am- 
bassadors, the  British  and  French  military  com- 
manders-in-chief, and  Admiral  Sims  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  will  devote 
$150,000,000  to  provisioning  the  population  of  the 
occupied  portions  of  Belgium  and  France,  work 
previously  supported  by  British  and  French  funds. 

May  6. — The  French  complete  their  occupation 
of  the  entire  Craonne  ridge,  south  of  Laon,  cap- 
turing more  than  6000  prisoners  in  three  days 
and  making  advances  on  a  front  of  twenty  miles. 

The  Second  Week  of  May 

May  8. — Fresnoy,  in  the  Arras  sector,  is  recap- 
tured by  the  Germans  after  assaults  maintained 
in  force  since  the  village  was  won  by  Canadian 
troops  on  May  3. 

The  British  Food  Controller  decides  to  abandon 
the  ."meatless  day"  recently  ordered,  because  of 
its   tendency   to   increase   demand    for   breadstuffs. 

Germany    denies    that    a    German    submarine 


MR.     BALFOUR     AND      MR.     LANSING THE     BRITISH 
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was  involved  in  the  sinking  of  the  American  oil 
steamer  Healdton   on  March  21. 

May  9. — The  provisional  Government  in  Rus- 
sia declares  that  "the  frightful  spectre  of  civil 
war  and  anarchy  hovers  over  Russia,  threatening 
its  freedom";  the  declaration  intimates  that  a 
coalition  ministry  is  desired — of  the  Duma,  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates, 
and   Socialists. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  asks  for  a  further  vote  of  credit 
of  $2,500,000,000,  bringing  the  total  authorization 
up  to  $23,210,000,000;  he  states  that  expendi- 
tures are  at  the   rate  of  $37,250,000  daily. 

The  German  Reichstag  is  informed  that  sub- 
marine destruction  for  April  was  not  less  than 
1,110,000   tons  of  merchant  shipping. 

Canadian  losses  in  the  war,  to  May  8,  are  offi- 
cially placed  at  23,330  killed  and  died  from  wounds 
or  sickness,  63,656  wounded,  and  2857  missing. 

May  10 — An  Italian  mission  to  the  United 
States  arrives  in  New  York,  headed  by  Enrico 
Arlotta,   Minister  of  Transportation. 

General  Russky  is  removed  from  the  chief  com- 
mand of  Russia's  armies  on  the  northern  front. 

The  British  launch  an  attack  against  the  Bul- 
garians southwest  of  Lake  Doiran,  after  artil- 
lery preparation,  lasting  several  days. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  is  informed  that 
British  merchant  shipping  had  been  decreased 
only  900,000  tons  (including  replacements)  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war   up  to   March;   the   re- 
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M.    VIVIANI    AT    THE    UNVEILING    OF    A    LAFAYETTE 

STATUE  IN   BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 

(During  the  visit  ci  M.  Viviani  and  Marshall  Joffre, 
emphasis  was  everywhere  laid  on  the  assistance  rendered 
to  this  republic  in  its  early  days  by  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette.  It  happened  that  Brooklyn  was  about  to 
dedicate  a  new  Lafayette  memorial — a  massive  plaque 
by  Daniel  Chester  French,  provided  for  in  the  will  of 
Henry  Harteau,  who  died  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
— and  the  visit  of  the  French  mission  made  the  occasion 
one  of  extraordinary  interest.  Mr.  Viviani  is  speaking 
and  Marshal  Joffre   is  seated  to   the  right  of  the  table) 

mainder  then  was  3500  ships  of  more  than   1600 
tons    each,    with    a    gross    tonnage    of    16,000,000. 

May  11. — The  Russian  Council  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates  votes  to  call  a  peace 
conference,  to  meet  in  a  neutral  country,  after 
"an  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  a 
special  appeal  to  Socialists  in  allied  countries." 

The  personnel  of  an  American  mission  to  Rus- 
sia is  formally  announced    (see  page  577). 

The  Chinese  House  of  Representatives  refuses 
to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  war  on  Germany, 
Premier   Tuan   Chi-jui  urging   its   passage. 

The  Haitien  congress  authorizes  the  President 
to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  if  Germany  re- 
fuses reparation  for  the  loss  of  Haitien  lives  and 
declines  to  give  guarantee  for  the   future. 

May  12. — In  the  Arras  battle,  the  British  win 
the  village  of  Bullecourt. 

British  naval  forces,  assisted  by  air  squadrons, 
bombard  Zeebrugge,  the  German  submarine  base 
on  the  Belgian  coast. 

May  13. — In  an  appeal  to  Russian  soldiers' 
delegates,  Minister  of  Justice  Kerensky  (the 
one  Socialist  member  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment), declares  that  "as  affairs  are  now  going, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  save  the  country." 

May  14 — The  Russian  Minister  of  War,  A.  J. 
Guchkoff,  resigns  because  of  interference  by  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers"  Delegates. 

Russian  Army  Headquarters  estimates  that  Ger- 
many has  withdrawn  600,000  men  from  the  Rus- 
sian front  and  sent  them  to  oppose  the  French 
and  British  offensives. 

In  the  battle  of  Arras,  the  British  capture  the 
village  of  Roeux,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
desperate   fighting  for   a  month. 


Official  French  statistics  of  French  merchant- 
men sunk  by  submarines  during  February,  March, 
and  April,  place  the  total   at  only  17  vessels. 

The  German  Zeppelin  airship  L-22  is  destroyed 
in  the  North  Sea  by  British  naval  airplanes. 

The  British  and  French  war  missions  return  to 
Washington,  after  separate  visits  to  many  cities; 
it  is  understood  that  their  work  is  completed. 

The  Third  Week  of  May 

May  15. — General  Brusiloff,  commander-in- 
chief  on  Russia's  southwestern  front  (and  the 
nation's  military  hero),  and  General  Gurko,  com- 
mander on  the  western  front,  ask  to  be  relieved 
of   their   commands. 

General  Retain  is  placed  in  supreme  command 
of  French  armies,   succeeding  General   Nivelle. 

The  Italians  begin  an  offensive  against  the 
Austrians  on  the  Julian  Alps  front,  from  Tol- 
mino   to   the    Sea. 

May  16. — Foreign  Minister  Milyukoff  resigns 
from  the  Russian  cabinet. 

It  is  announced  at  London  that  United  States 
destroyers  have  been  cooperating  in  the  war  zone 
since  May  4,  under  Rear-Admiral  Sims. 

The  British  weekly  report  on  merchant  vessels 
sunk  by  mines  and  submarines  places  the  number 
at  18  vessels  of  over  1600  tons,  the  destruction 
continuing  to  diminish  for  the  third  week. 

The  United  States  makes  loans  of  $100,000,000 
to  Russia  and  $45,000,000  to  Belgium,  bringing 
the  total  advance  to  the  Allies  to  $670,000,000. 

May  17. — Russian  generals  withdraw  their 
resignations,  and  the  crisis  in  the  army  as  well 
as  in  the  ministry  is  believed  to  be  averted;  A. 
F.  Kerensky,  the  Socialist  leader,  becomes  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  M.  Tereschtenko  Foreign 
Minister. 

John  Redmond,  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party,  rejects  Premier  Lloyd  George's  proposal 
for  settlement  of  the  Home  Rule  question  by  ex- 
clusion of  six  Ulster  counties,  but  favors  the  al- 
ternative proposal  for  "assembling  a  convention 
of  Irishmen  of  all  parties  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  scheme  of  Irish  self-government." 

The  German  Reichstag  is  adjourned  for  two 
months  without  obtaining  the  promised  statement 
from  Chancellor  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  regard- 
ing peace  program,  and  without  action  on  con- 
stitutional  reforms. 

May  18. — President  Wilson  signs  a  bill  creat- 
ing an  army  of  500,000  men  in  the  United  States, 
under  a  selective  conscription  system,  to  be  called 
out  for  training  in  September;  he  also  announces 
that  a  division  of  the  regular  army  will  be  sent 
to  France  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Premier  Borden  informs  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment that  a  measure  will  be  introduced  provid- 
ing for  "compulsory  military  enlistments  on  a 
selective  basis,"  to  raise  probably  100,000  addi- 
tional men  in  order  to  maintain  the  Canadian 
contingent  in  Europe. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  the  sinking 
of  the  transport  Cameronia  by  a  submarine,  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  April   16;    140  lives  were  lost. 

May  19. — The  reorganized  provisional  govern- 
ment in  Russia  issues  a  declaration  of  policy;  it 
rejects  "all  thought  of  a  separate  peace,"  but 
welcomes  a  general  peace  without  annexation 
or  indemnity. 


RECORD   OF  OTHER   EVENTS 

{From    April  21   to   May   20,   1917) 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS 

April  23. — The  House  begins  consideration  of 
the  bill   for  raising  a   large   army. 

April  25. — In  the  House  debate  on  the  Army 
bill,  Speaker  Clark  (Dem.,  Mo.).,  takes  the  floor 
and  condemns   the   conscription   method. 

April  27. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Kahn  (Rep., 
Cal.)  takes  the  lead  in  the  Administration's  fight 
for  a  selective  conscription  system. 

April  28 — Both  branches  pass  bills  for  raising 
an  army  of  500,000  men  by  selective  conscription 
— the  Senate  by  vote  of  81  to  8,  the  House  by 
vote  of  397  to  24;  the  Senate  measure  fixes  lia- 
bility between  the  ages  of  21  and  27,  while  the 
House  sets  21  and  40. 

April  30. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Government  to  take  title  to  Ger- 
man ships  in  the  harbors  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  In  the  House,  the  first  of  the  Administra- 
tion's food  bills  is  introduced,  appropriating  $25,- 
000,000  and  conferring  broad  powers  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  survey  and  conserve 
food  resources;  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ports a  bill  authorizing  expenditures  of  $2,700,- 
000,000  for   army  and   navy  purposes. 

May  1. — The  Senate  is  addressed  by  ex-Premier 
Viviani,  of  France,  who  is  accompanied  by  Mar- 
shal Joffre  and  other  members  of  the  French 
mission. 

May  3. — The  House  is  addressed  by  ex-Premier 
Viviani;  an  Administration  measure  is  presented 
conferring  power  upon  the  President  to  fix  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  prices  for  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
etc.,  to  regulate  production  and  distribution^  and 
to  requisition  establishments. 

May  4. — The  House  passes  the  Administration 
Espionage  bill,  after  modifying  the  censorship 
provision. 

May  5. — The  House  is  addressed  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Aff^airs  and  principal  member 
of  the  British  mission  to  the  United  States. 

May  7. — The  House  passes  the  bill  authorizing 
the  operation  of  seized   German  merchant  ships. 

May  8. — The  Senate  is  addressed  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four; in  debate  on  the  Espionage  bill,  a  provi- 
sion is  adopted,  conferring  upon  the  President 
power  to  lay  an  embargo  on  exports  to  neutral 
countries  engaged  in  trade  with  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  Navy  strength  from  87,000  men  to 
150,000,  and  the  Marine  Corps  to  30,000. 

May  10. — The  House  begins  debate  on  the  war 
taxation  bill,  designed  to  raise  $1,800,000,000  an- 
nually; Mr.  Kitchin  (Dem.,  N.  C),  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  defends  and 
apologizes  for  the   measure. 

May  12. — The  House  votes  to  instruct  its  con- 
ferees on  the  Army  bill  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
provision  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  a 
volunteer  division    (the  Roosevelt  proposal). 

May  14. — The  Senate  passes  the  Espionage  bill, 
after  eliminating  the  Censorship  section  and  the 


amendment   prohibiting  the   use   of   foodstuffs   in 
alcoholic    beverages. 

May  15. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  increasing 
the  personnel  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps;  the 
Finance  Committee  reports  a  measure  authorizing 
expenditure  of  $3,390,946,000  for  army,  navy  and 
shipping.  ...  In  the  House,  a  resolution  is  re- 
ceived from  the  President  (prepared  by  the  At- 
torney-General) conferring  authority  upon  the 
President  to  compel  preference  in  transportation 
for  certain  kinds  of  traffic  or  particular  shipments. 

May  16. — In  the  Senate,  in  closed  session,  many 
members  criticize  the  President  for  usurping  leg- 
islative powers,  notably  in  the  drafting  of  im- 
portant bills  and  the  exercise  of  pressure  to 
accomplish  their  passage  without  full  considera- 
tion and  amendment.  .  .  .  The  House  passes 
the  Selective  Conscription  bill  as  altered  in  con- 
ference committee. 

May  17. — The  Senate  passes  the  Selective  Draft 
Conscription  bill,  completing  legislative  action; 
the  measure  makes  all  men  between  21  and 
30  (inclusive)  subject  to  registration  and  selec- 
tion. ...  In  the  House,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  states  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  added  $450,000,000 
to  his  previous  estimate  of  revenue  to  be  raised 
by  taxation,  making  the  total  $2,245,025,000. 

May  19. — The  Senate  passes  without  roll  call 
the  general  war  appropriation  bill,  authorizing 
expenditures  of  $3,342,300,000. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

April  20. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
Houston,  suggests  to  the  Senate  that  wide  powers 
be  given  to  his  Department  (or  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense)  to  direct  food  production  and 
distribution  and,  if  found  desirable,  to  fix  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  prices. 

April  30. — Enlistments  in  the  army  during  April 
total   approximately  40,000  men. 

May  1. — Enlistments  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  reach  their  maximum  authorized  strength 
— 87,000  men  in  the  navy  and  17,400  in  the  ma- 
rine  corps. 

May  2. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
McAdoo,  formally  offers  the  first  $2,000,000,000 
of  the  War  Loan  at  popular  subscription,  bearing 
35/2  per  cent,  interest,  in  denominations  as  low  as 
$50,   subscriptions  to  close  June   15. 

May  7. — The  War  Department  orders  the  rais- 
ing of  nine  volunteer  regiments  of  engineers,  to 
proceed  to  France  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
for  railroad  work  on  the  lines  of  communication. 
.  .  .  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be- 
gins hearings  in  the  matter  of  the  railroads' 
plea  for  a   15  per  cent,  increase  in  freight  rates. 

May  8. — The  Government's  crop  forecast  shows 
an  estimated  winter  wheat  yield  of  266,000,000 
bushels,  the  smallest  in  thirteen  years,  one-third 
of   the   acreage   planted   having   been    abandoned. 

May  10. — The  President  creates  within  the  Red 
Cross  a  War  Council,  with  Henry  P.  Davison 
as    chairman,    to    respond    to    the    extraordinary 
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demands  which  the  war  will  make.  .  .  .  The 
Government  begins  publication  of  an  Official  Bul- 
letin, under  the  direction  of  the  newly  created 
Committee  on  Public  Information.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Legislature  passes  a  local-option  liquor  law, 
applicable   to   cities. 

May  14. — The  Shipping  Board  announces  that 
Great  Britain  has  agreed  to  turn  over  all  mer- 
chant shipping  under  construction  in  the  United 
States,  estimated  at  more  than  one  million  tons. 
....  A  great  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp 
is  opened  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  with  5000  stu- 
dents;  similar  camps  are   located  elsewhere. 

May  18. — The  President  signs  the  bill  creat- 
ing a  National  Army  to  supplement  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  National  Guard;  all  men  between 
21  and  30,  inclusive,  are  to  be  registered  on  June 
5 ;  from  an  estimated  10,000,000  registrations,  the 
first  contingent  of  500,000  men  will  be  selected 
for  training.  .  .  .  The  President  announces  that 
a  division  of  regular  troops  (25,000)  will  pro- 
ceed to  France  as  soon  as  practicable,  under  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Pershing;  ex-President 
Roosevelt's  proposal  to  raise  a  volunteer  army 
is  rejected  for  the  present. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

April  21. — Elections  in  Japan  result  in  an  in- 
creased majority  for  the  adherents  of  Premier 
Terauchi ;  the  elections  had  been  forced  by  ad- 
vocates of   a  constitutional   party   government. 

April  25. — Dr.  Affonso  Costa  forms  a  ministry 
in  Portugal,  succeeding  Antonio  J.  Almeida. 

May  1. — Venustiano  Carranza  takes  the  oath  of 
office  as  President  of  Mexico,  the  first  constitu- 
tional executive  in  four  years. 

May  7. — Jose  Nestor  Gutierrez — political  econ- 
omist, banker,  and  minister  of  war — is  elected 
President  of  Bolivia. 

May  15. — A  franchise  bill  introduced  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  one  of  its  provisions 
extending  the  suffrage  to  women  over  thirty  who 
have  taken  the  places  of  men  during  the  war. 

May  16. — The  United  States  Government,  as 
an  ally  of  Cuba  in  the  present  war,  warns  Cuban 
insurrectionists  that  interference  with  sugar  pro- 
duction will  be  considered  a  hostile  act  against 
the   United  States. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

April  25. — Anthracite  coal  miners  in  the  East 
win  wage  increases  averaging  20  per  cent.,  after 
conferences   between   operators   and   employees. 

April  27. — More  than  120  men  are  killed  by 
a  gas  explosion  in  a  mine  near  Trinidad,  Col. 

May  11. — The  directors  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  order  the  discontinuance  of  trading  in 
May  wheat;  the  price  had  reached  $3.25  a  bushel, 
an  advance  from  $1.29  on  April  2. 

May  12. — The  new  building  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  In  Washington  is  dedicated;  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  an  address,  declares  that  the 
L^nited  States  has  entered  the  great  war  be- 
cause the  principles  for  which  the  republic  was 
founded  are  at  stake,  and  that  the  United  States 
will  accept  no  advantage  out  of  it. 

May  14. — Boards  of  trade  at  Chicago  and  else- 
where take  further  action  prohibiting  or  regu- 
lating trade   in   grain  for  future  delivery. 


OBITUARY 

April  20. — David  Montgomery,  the  popular 
comedian,  47. 

April  21. — Will  H.  Parry,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  52. 

April  22. — John  Howard  Brown,  editor  and 
author  of  biographies  and  histories,  76. 

April  25. — Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter,  a  distinguished 
Massachusetts  surgeon,  originator  of  the  tuber- 
culosis cattle  test,  85.  .  .  .  Baron  Ladislaus 
HengelmuUer  von  Hengervar,  formerly  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  72. 

April  26. — Dr.  Joseph  Leonard  Levy,  of  Pitts- 
burgh,   a   noted    rabbi   and   lecturer,   51. 

April  27. — Frederick  Gutekunst,  the  pioneer 
Philadelphia  photographer,  85. 

April  29. — Rear-Admiral  Samuel  L.  P.  Avres, 
L^.   S.  N.,  retired,  82. 

April  30. — Henry  Benjamin  Wheatley,  a  promi- 
nent British  biographer  and  historian,  79.  .  .  . 
Eleanor  Cecilia  Donnelly,  the  Roman  Catholic 
poetess,  77. 

May  2.— Rt.  Rev.  William  D.  Walker,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  77. 

May  3. — Rear-Admiral  George  William  Bea- 
man,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  80.  .  .  .  Rear-Admiral 
George  Sydney  Willitts,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  64. 
Joseph  \L  Belford,  former  member  of 
Congress  from  New  York,  65.  .  .  .  Rev.  John 
Gerardus  Fagg,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church,  57. 

May  5. — Dr.  Henry  L.  Morehouse,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion  Society,   83. 

May  6. — Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  the  Southern 
novelist,  57. 

May  8. — Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  McArthur  Ander- 
son, U.  S.  A.,  retired,  81. 

May  9.— Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Lodor,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  85.  .  .  .  John  Williams  White,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  Greek  at  Harvard  University, 
78.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Quincy  Scott,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Ohio  State  University.  .  .  . 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Barclay  Swete,  emeritus  professor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge  Universit}',  82. 

May  10. — Joseph  B.  Foraker,  former  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  70. 

May  11. — Dr.  Louis  Landouzy,  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
.  .  .  .  Dr.  David  Walter,  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  McClintock  Arctic  Expedition  of 
1S57,  81. 

May  14. — Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  the  eminent 
lawyer  and  former  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
85  (see  page  564).  .  .  .  Arnold  Hague,  the 
Government  geologist   and  explorer,    76. 

May  17. — Charles  A.  Farwell,  the  Louisiana 
sugar  planter,  president  of  the  American  Pro- 
tective Tariff  League.  .  .  .Sir  Charles  Brooke, 
Rajah  of  Sarawak    (Borneo),  88. 

May  18. — Bela  L.  Pratt,  the  sculptor,  49.  .  .  . 
John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  England's  famous  illus- 
sionist,   78. 

May  19. — Mrs.  Belva  A.  B.  Lock  wood,  the 
noted  woman  lawyer  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
pioneer  worker  for  woman  suffrage,  85. 


WORKING  WITH  OUR  ALLIES 


A  NEW  BETSY  ROSS 

From  the  Dispatch   (Columbus) 


UNCLE  SAM  S  EASY  WAY  TO  KNOWLEDGE 
From  the  Daily  News    (Chicago) 


"the     KAISER    DID     HIS     BEST,    BUT     THE     GERMAN- 
AMERICANS      DISAPPOINTED     THE     FATHERLAND." — 

{Kreuz  Zeitung  of   Berlin).     From  the  News   (Detroit) 
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SELECTIVE  CONSCRIPTION  WILL  PAN  OUT  WELL! 

From  the  Tribune   (Chicago) 


i*-*^ 


DO   YOUR   BIT  ! 
From  the  Evening  World   (New  York) 


~t^~^^ 


THE    "ROOSEVELT    DIVISION" 
From  the   Tribune  (New  York) 


HERE  S    YOUR    HORSE,   SIR 
From  the  News  (St.  Joseph,  Mo.) 


THE   HOME   GU.\RD 
From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland) 


PFORKING    WITH    OUR    ALLIES 
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GETTING  THE  BALL  ROLLING 

From    the   Journal    (Detroit) 


THE  GIANT  AWAKENS 
From  the  Call  (San  Francisco) 


AND   THEY   SAID    HE   WOULD   NOT   FIGHT  ! 
From  the  Plain   Dealer   (Cleveland) 


II.     FOREIGN  VIEWS  OF  AMERICA'S 

DECISION 


A  VOICE  FROM   THE  PAST 

Shade  of  Lincoln:  "You  have  only  drawn  the 
sword  as  I  did — that  men  might  be  free.  My  spirit 
will   march   with  you  under  the   folds   of   'Old   Glory.'  " 

From    :he    Westminster   Gazette    (London) 


SWOOPING  FROM  THE  WEST 
It  is  the  intention  of  our  new  Ally   (the  United   States) 

to  assist  us  in  the  patrolling  of   the  Atlantic. 

(A  United   States  destroyer  flotilla  arrived  in   European 

waters  for  active  service   last  month) 

From  Punch  ©   (London) 


THE   NEW   JINGO 

.  "We  didn't  want  to  fight.   But  by  Jingo,   now  we  do. 
We'll  find  the  ships,  We'll  find  the  men.  We'll  find  the 
money,   too!" 

From   the  Daily  Dispatch   (Manchester) 


UNCLE    SAM   AS   AVENGER 

Uncle  Sam:     "I   have  looked  after  the  victims — now 
I   will  look  after  the  culprit!" 

From  La  Victoire  (Paris) 
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AN    INSPIRING    SPECTACLE    AT    WASHINGTON 
From  the   Star   (Montreal) 


«||iii. 


Zb   Utt    tUD*   boar   cud*  lorlh    &af«n    of   •    mui'i    bud,    utd    vrote  ovar  Bfaliut  tbe  ckB^v- 

tUck  upCB  the  plklster  ot  tfa*  vail  o(  Uu  Uiig'a  pal>o«:  ud  tb«  king  ia«    to«    put    ol    lb* 

bJAJj  tut  wroU.— OuiU]  «.,  i. 


THE   HANDWRITING  ON   THE   WALL 
From  Reynolds'  Newspaper   (London) 


— J^ ^^^^^Iry 


"careful,  Germany!   uncle  sam  has  a  mighty 

LARGE   mouth" 
From  Pele  Mele   (Paris) 


THE   ARRIVAL   OF   UNCLE    SAM 

"Hello,    nephews!!!'" 

"Welcome,   Uncle.     You  are  late,  but  you  can  have  a 
front   seat." 


From   Campana  de  Gracia  (Ba.celona) 


June — 3 


THE  AMERICAN  CAVALCADE 
Wilson:     "Come,   lads,   follow   me.     'Wc   will   yet   obtain   peace,    but   by   different   methods." 

From  Campana  de  Gracia  (Barcelona) 
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THE   TIGHTENING    FINGERS   OF   THE   ENTENTE 
From  Caras  y  Caretas  (Buenos  Aires) 


THE    NEW    SWORD 

America  (to  Greedy  Prussianism) :    "Maybe  the  sword 

of   the   world   you   live   in   does   not   frighten   you,   since 

you    know    its    temper    and    its    blows    only    too    well. 

.   _  But  I  have  a  new  one,  as  yet  unknown  to  you, 

which  will  hurt  you  to  the  quick  and  kill  you." 

From    O   Malho    (Rio   de   Janeiro) 


UNCLE    AND     NEPHEWS 

Uncle  Sam  (to  the  South  American  nations):  "Look 
at  me  and  follow  my  example,  to  save  the  honor  of  the 
family."     From  Caras  y  Caretas  (Buenos  Aires) 


THE  teutons:     "hello!      11  KKL's  ANOTHER  1" 
From  Numcro   (Turin) 


How  it  looked   until — 


A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  PE.ACE 

Uncle    Sam    let    go 
From  Novy  Satirikon   (Petrograd) 


FOREIGN    VIEWS    OF    AMERICA'S   DECISION 
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THE   COUP   DE   GRACE 

You    can    see    the    stars,    and   you    will    now 
certainly     respect     the     stripes! 

From  Esquella   (Barcelona) 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  the  cartoon  com- 
ments from  foreign  countries  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Entente  Allies.  The  car- 
toonists of  our  Allies  naturally  are  enthusi- 
astic   and    commendatory,    while    those    in 


THE    TWO    WOODROWS 

A   triumph    of    the    art    of    transformation — from 

Woodrow   "Peace"   to   Woodrow   "War" 

From  Kladderadatsch  ©   (Berlin) 

neutral  countries  are  at  least  impressed  with 
the  potential  strength  of  Uncle  Sam.  Few 
German  cartoons  reach  the  United  States 
now,  but  we  are  able  to  include  at  least 
one  example  reproduced  above. 
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WILSON  S   BLOW 

Bill:      "I    am    hard-headed!" 

From  L'Asino   (Rome) 


CHANGING   GUARD   AT    WASHINGTON 

The  scribe  gives  way   to  the  soldier 

From  London   Opinion    (London) 


PETAIN— NEW  FRENCH  COMMANDER 


ON  May  15  General  Petain,  "defender 
of  Verdun,"  was  appointed  to  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  armies  of  France  on 
the  Western  front.  Two  weeks  before  that 
he  had  been  made  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  Min- 
istry of  War.  Petain  is  one  of  the  "discov- 
eries" of  Joffre.  He  is  sixty-one  years  old, 
and  has  risen  rapidly.  The  war's  beginning 
found  him  a  retired  colonel,  noted  for  his 
technical  knowledge  and  strategic  ability. 
Joffre  early  made  him  a  brigadier-general, 
and  he  took  part  with  distinction  in  the  re- 
treat from  Charleroi.  In  September,  1914, 
he  became  a  general  of  division  and  passed 
rapidly  on  to  army  corps  commander  and 
army  commander.  The  Allied  offensive  in 
Artois.  and  the  successes  in  the  Champagne 
owed  much  to  the  brilliant  genius  of 
General  Petain. 

Last  December  when  Joffre  was  made 
Marshal  of  France  and  the  question  of  his 
successor  at  the  front  arose,  Petain  might 
have  had  the  post.  He  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  the  Center,  compris- 
ing the  front  between  Soissons  and  Verdun. 
But  there  was  an  understanding  that  Petain's 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  absolute  field 
command,  independent  of  political  interfer- 
ence, stood  in  the  way  of  his  selection.  The 
appointment  accordingly  went  to  Nivelle. 
How  much  power  Petain  insisted  on  wield- 
ing, and  whether  it  included  command  of 
all  the  Allied  armies  and  the  economic  dic- 
tatorship of  France,  was  not  disclosed,  but 
his  final  appointment  to  supreme  command 
is  not  looked  on  by  those  who  know  Petain  as 
indicating  a  surrender  of  principle  on  his 
part  in  these  regards. 

Petain  is  a  soldier's  soldier.  He  does  not 
care  for  politics  and  politicians.  Tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  virile,  and  blue-eyed,  the  new 
generalissimo  is  a  man  of  few  words,  but  his 
calm  demeanor  covers  vast  resources  of  power 
and  determination.  His  record  as  a  thor- 
ough reorganizer — well  exemplified  by  his 
work  with  the  Rumanian  army,  which  task 
it  is  a  pity  he  was  not  set  at  earlier — prom- 
ises much  by  way  of  rebuilding  for  the 
French  forces,  and  it  is  expected  that  de- 
fects of  any  kind  will  receive  drastic  treat- 
ment at  his  hands.  Inexorable  in  discipline 
— going  to  the  length  of  meting  out  the  death 
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sentence  to  Russian  and  Rumanian  soldiers 
found  guilty  of  offenses  against  the  peasantry 
— he  is  at  the  same  tirne  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  rank  and  file  for  his  brilliant 
military  qualities.  The  soldiers  follow  him 
devotedly  and  the  people  of  France  have 
great  faith  in  their  new  army  head. 


AN  OMINOUS  MONTH  OF  WAR 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.  The  Russian  Riddle 

A  MONTH  that  has  seen  the  hardest  and 
the  most  costly  fighting  in  the  whole 
war  will  still  be  remembered  hereafter  be- 
cause of  its  political  rather  than  its  military 
events.  In  this  month  the  Russian  situation 
has  undergone  one  complete  change  and  many 
incidental  shifts.  A  world  that  proclaimed 
the  Russian  Revolution  as  the  guarantee  of 
Allied  victory  and  the  assurance  of  solidar- 
ity between  the  Slav  and  the  western  na- 
tions has  been  compelled  to  face  the  possi- 
bility that  Russia  would  voluntarily  retire 
from  the  war  or  that  the  chaos  within  Rus- 
sia would  eliminate  the  new  Republic  as  a 
military   force  against   the   Central   Powers. 

The  riddle  remains  unread.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  forecast  what  may  come  out  of  the 
Russian  situation.  But  I  do  warn  my  read- 
ers that  it  is  idle  and  unwise  to  accept  each 
passing  interpretation  of  Russian  events,  an 
interpretation  probably  based  upon  hope  ra- 
ther than  knowledge,  as  a  final  disposition 
of  the  Russian  problem  and  an  ultimate  dis- 
persal of  Allied  doubts.  In  my  judgment  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  there  will  be  effective 
Russian  military  cooperation  with  the  nations 
fighting  Germany  during  the  present  year 
and  this  means  that  the  war  will  almost  in- 
evitably be  prolonged  for  another  year. 

There  is  a  very  large  and  influential  body 
of  Russian  opinion  which  now  advocates 
peace,  not  a  separate  peace  with  Germany, 
but  peace  in  the  world  based  upon  the  for- 
mula of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities. 
For  Russia  this  means  the  renunciation  of 
Galician  ambitions  and,  even  more  impor- 
tant, of  designs  upon  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits.  This  faction  demands  that  the  world 
shall  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  things  as 
they  were  in  July,  1914,  and  also  consents 
to  the  establishment  of  a  free  Poland  and  an 
autonomous  Finland. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Allies  this  Russian 
faction  demands  that  they  shall  declare 
themselves  agreed  to  this  program  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Germans  and  a  very  real  split 
is  taking  place  between  the  liberal  nations 
of  the  West  and  the  radical   and  socialistic 


elements  of  Russia,  because  the  Allies  cannot 
and  will  not  accept  the  Russian  formula. 
Thus  it  is  wholly  inequitable  that  the  Rus- 
sians should  demand  that  France  accept  the 
mutilation  of  1870  as  permanent,  that  Italy 
should  resign  her  claim  upon  the  Italians  of 
Trieste  and  the  Trentino,  that  the  Serbs  and 
•Rumanians  should  be  sent  back  to  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  slavery  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice and  honorable  settlement. 

With  this  element  in  Russia  Germany  is 
playing.  She  has  not  agreed  to  accept  peace 
without  annexation  or  indemnity.  The 
Russian  collapse  enabled  Bethmann-Holhveg 
to  face  the  peace  party  in  Germany  and  si- 
lence it  the  other  day  in  the  Reichstag,  be- 
cause in  the  Russian  collapse  the  mass  of 
the  German  people  saw  the  promise  of  a  real 
victory  for  themselves.  Since  the  Russian 
Revolution  German  depression  has  almost 
vanished  and  at  the  moment  there  seems  to 
be  greater  hope  of  decisive  victory  for  their 
arms  among  the  Germans  than  at  any  time 
since  Verdun. 

We  are  bound  to  face  the  fact  that  this 
extreme  element  in  Russia  may  force  a  sep- 
arate peace  when  it  fails  to  force  its  pro- 
gram upon  its  allies  in  advance  of  imposing 
it  upon  the  old  enemy.  We  are  bound  to 
face  the  fact  that,  even  if  a  separate  peace 
does  not  follow,  this  radical  element  in 
Russia  has  already  so  destroyed  the  cohesion 
and  discipline  of  Russian  armies  that  Ger- 
many has  been  enabled  to  transfer  many  di- 
visions from  the  East  to  the  West  and  these 
divisions  have  temporarily  slowed  down  the 
British  attack  and  absolutely  checked  the 
French. 

Now  it  may  be  true,  as  many  Russian  sym- 
pathizers to-day  assert,  that  the  crisis  has 
passed  and  that  henceforth  we  may  look  for 
an  improvement  in  the  Russian  situation, 
viewing  it  from  the  Allied  point  of  view.  It 
is  true  that  Alexieff  and  Brusiloff,  who  with 
Russky  had  resigned,  have  consented  to  go 
back  to  their  posts.  Therefore  we  may  soon 
have  a  Russian  attack.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  at  least  as  reasonably  expect 
a  new  outbreak  of  the  element  which  de- 
sires to  apply  Utopian  ideas  to  a  world  in 
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which  unconquered  German  armies  still  sup- 
port ideas  and  ideals  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  Utopia. 

M3'  judgment  is,  and  it  is  founded  on  the 
opinions  that  I  derive  from  France  and  Brit- 
ain alike,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  count 
upon  any  Russian  aid  for  the  next  year.  It 
may  come  and  it  may  not ;  it  probably  will 
not.  If  it  comes,  effectively,  we  may  see  an 
end  of  the  war  this  year,  following  a  mili- 
tary decision,  but  not  otherwise.  If  it  does 
not  come  this  year,  it  will,  as  I  shall  point 
out  later,  await  the  arrival  of  United  States 
armies  on  the  European  battle  front,  unless 
the  submarine  weapon  wins  a  negotiated 
peace  for  Germany. 

II.  What  a  Separate  Peace 
Would  Mean 

The  view  of  most  Allied  writers  that  a 
separate  peace  between  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria on  the  one  hand  and  Russia  on  the 
other  is  unlikely,  I  share.  But  I  do  believe 
it  is  sufficiently  within  the  possibilities  to 
require  consideration.  Suppose  that  Russia 
and  her  foes  should  reach  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment which  restored  to  Russia  all  that  she 
has  lost  save  Poland,  and  gave  her  Arme- 
nian territory  in  Asia  and  free  passage  in  the 
Straits,  what  then? 

First  of  all  Rumania  would  collapse  at 
once  and  be  compelled  to  make  a  peace  which 
would  leave  her  a  vassal  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. Bulgaria  would  become  permanently 
rallied  to  the  Central  Powers  and  Serbia 
would  either  make  a  separate  peace  which 
would  place  her  in  the  same  posture  as  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania,  or  else  would  lose  all 
semblance  of  separate  existence.  As  for 
Greece,  we  know  that  her  king  is  merely 
waiting  to  throw  his  country  into  the  arms 
of  a  German  invader. 

Russian  retirement,  then,  would  mean  the 
temporary  success  of  the  German  dream  of 
Mitteleuropa,  it  would  mean  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  succeeded  in  constructing  an  em- 
pire in  Central  Europe  greater  than  Napo- 
leon's and  had  also  added  to  it  Asia  IVIinor 
and  Syria.  Such  a  situation  would  threaten 
the  future  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France  as  Mediter- 
ranean nations  and  IVIohammedan  powers 
would  find  themselves  facing  a  menace  which 
could  not  be  exaggerated. 

But  could  Italy  continue  in  the  war.** 
Again  the  question  rises  as  to  radical  and 
socialistic  sentmient.     Would  a  Russian   re- 


tirement lead  to  a  similar  explosion  in  Italy, 
and  would  the  same  Utopian  ideas  serve  to 
disarm  the  Italians  as  they  had  the  Russians 
and  thus  make  socialism  the  soldier  of  autoc- 
racy? No  man  can  be  sure  what  the  answer 
to  this  question  might  be,  if  the  Russian  re- 
tirement were  followed  by  one  more  ter- 
rific attack  by  the  Central  Powers  upon 
Northern  Italy. 

It  is  essential  to  face  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many at  the  present  moment  stands  to  win 
the  war,  if  at  all,  because  she  is  deriving 
great  and  growing  aid  from  the  liberal  and 
socialistic  elements  in  the  countries  that  are 
fighting  her.  Autocracy,  fighting  for  its  life, 
Prussian  military  spirit  at  bay  and  threatened 
with  extermination,  is  suddenly  finding  a  pos- 
sibility of  survival  because  of  the  blind  ideal- 
ism of  the  liberals  in  the  world  outside. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  same  spirit  of 
liberalism  were  rampant  in  Germany,  if  the 
German  Socialists  were  able  to  urge  peace 
without  annexation  upon  Germany  as  the 
Russians  are  imposing  it  upon  their  own  na- 
tion, one  might  view  the  situation  with  great- 
er calm,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Thus  we  have 
the  assertion  of  Scheidemann  in  the  Reichstag 
that  even  if  the  Allied  nations  should  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  of  peace  without  annexa- 
tion, there  would  not  yet  be  any  revolution 
in  Germany,  although  he  asserted  that  such 
a  time  would  come. 

German  socialism  is  divided,  but  the  larger 
faction  still  supports  the  government  and  the 
position  of  the  government  is  weakened  or 
strengthened  as  the  military  prospects  improve 
or  worsen.  German  socialism  has  not  yet 
raised  its  voice  to  protest  against  annexation 
as  a  matter  of  morals,  in  any  great  volume. 
It  has  declared  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Ger- 
many could  not  win  the  war  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  acquire  territory  or  impose  indem- 
nities. That  is  all.  And  this  is  a  long  way 
from  the  Russian  spirit,  which  is  one  of 
pure  if  ill-balanced  idealism. 

No  man  can  say  that  the  growth  and 
spread  of  liberal  and  even  Utopian  ideas  in 
Russia  will  not  affect  Germany.  As  the 
war  goes  on,  if  German  prospects  continue 
to  worsen,  we  shall  certainly  have  an  ever- 
growing demand  in  Germany  for  peace  with- 
out annexation  or  indemnity.  But  what  it  is 
essential  to  recognize  now  is  that  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Russian  collapse  has  wakened 
new  hope  in  Berlin  and  that  this  fact,  added 
to  the  still  unshaken  faith  in  the  subniarine, 
has  given  Germany  a  new  accession  of  con- 
fidence which  is  unmistakable  and  a  new  ex- 
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(Black  area  in  Diagram   1   shows  British  wedge  as  of  April   10;  black  area  in 

Diagram  2  shows  British  gain  up  to  May  8) 


pectation  of  emerging  from 
the  war  with  increased  ter- 
ritory and  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  costs  of  the  war 
imposed  upon  the  enemy. 
The  example  of  Frederick 
the  Great  in  the  Silesian 
War  is  now  in  all  German 
minds.  Frederick  fought 
all  Europe  for  Silesia,  and 
at  the  end  retained  the 
stolen  province.  He  was 
saved  by  a  Russian  change 
of  rulers.  Once  more  hope 
comes  from  the  East. 

Again  I  caution  my  read- 
ers against  undue  optimism 
as  to  Russia.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  critical  for 
weeks.  It  has  been  on  the 
edge  of  a  total  collapse  and 
the  escape  has  been  narrow, 
nor  can  one  now  say  it  is 
permanent.  Not  until  Rus- 
sian armies  begin  to  attack  shall  we  have  any  employed  in  defense,  not  in  offensive,  that  is, 
real  reason  for  anything  more  than  unsup-  in  blocking  British  strategy,  not  carrying  out 
ported  hope,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  German.  Once  this  reserve  was  thrown  in 
and  this  is  the  most  that  there  is  in  London  we  see  the  change  on  the  Arras  front.  In 
or  Paris.  Easter  week  the  British  had  thrust  a  wedge 

straight  through   the  main  systems  of  Ger- 
III.   The    Battle   of   the    SCARPE      man   defense.      At  the   point  of   the  wedge 

the   thrust  had   penetrated   nearly  six  miles 

Looking  westward,  now,  we  see  that  in  to  Monchy.  Once  the  wedge  was  driven 
May  there  was  fought  along  the  Valley  of  in  the  British  effort  was  to  widen  it,  the 
the  Scarpe  the  fiercest  and  deadliest  battle  Germans  to  break  it  in  behind  the  apex, 
of  the  whole  war.     By  their  victory  before  As  I  pointed  out  last  month,  the  first  Ger- 

Arras  the  British  had  disorganized  German  man  efforts  failed.  This  was  before  the 
plans,  broken  through  a  wide  extent  of  Ger-  main  reserves  arrived.  By  the  second  week 
man  trench  lines,  and  now  threatened  to  ex-  in  April  the  British  had  partially  straight- 
pand  the  break  into  such  a  gap  as  would  ened  out  their  front  and  were  now  facing 
compel  a  new  and  vaster  retreat,  this  time  the  "switch  lines,"  which  the  Germans  had 
to  the  French  frontier,  partially  constructed  between   the  towns  of 

In  this  situation  the  Germans  reacted  Drocourt  and  Queant,  covering  Douai.  Be- 
promptly.  Hindenburg  had  collected  upon  fore  this  line  the  Germans  held  a  number  of 
the  western  front  a  large  strategic  reserve,  villages.  These  had  been  connected  by 
which  was  plainly  designed  for  a  German  trenches  and  the  system  was  known  as  the 
offensive  at  the  proper  moment  and  after  Oppy  line,  taking  its  name  from  a  village  in 
the  Allied  attack,  which  was  expected,  had      the  system. 

been  repulsed.     The  German  idea  was  that  From  the  second  week  in  April,  onward, 

the  British  and  French  would  attack,  would  the  fight  on  the  Scarpe  has  been  about  and 
be  held,  as  the  French  have  been  held,  and  over  the  ruins  of  these  villages  lying  before 
that  once  this  had  happened  the  Germans  the  Drocourt-Queant  line.  All  of  these 
would  take  the  offensive,  win  some  small  or  villages,  Fresnoy,  Oppy,  Roeux,  Cherisy, 
considerable  offensive  success,  and  on  the  Fontaine,  and  Bullecourt,  have  been  taken 
strength  of  this  they  would  be  able  to  pro-  and  retaken  by  the  bayonet.  As  I  Avrite 
cure  a  negotiated  peace  by  July  1.  Bullecourt  and  Roeux  are  in  British  hands, 

Instead  of  this,  there  was  now  a  British  Oppy,  Fresnoy,  Cherisy,  and  Fontaine  in 
success  and  the  strategic  reserve  had  to  be     German.    Actually  the  fighting  has  been  over 
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rods  and  yards  for  the  past  four  weeks, 
with  little  real  change  in  that  time  and 
none    of    great    meaning. 

Yet  no  one  should  mistake  the  character 
of  the  fighting  or  its  significance.  The  first 
British  success  compelled  the  Germans  to 
abandon  their  own  strategy  and  throw  their 
troops,  intended  for  an  attack,  into  the  gap 
opening  on  the  Scarpe.  Into  this  gap  very 
many  divisions  have  been  thrown ;  they  have 
attacked  under  terrific  artillery  fire  and  their 
losses  have  been  unequaled  in  the  war,  as, 
in  truth,  have  been  the  British,  although 
the  latter  are  certainly  less  than  the  German. 
Apparently  the  German  purpose,  which  first 
seemed  merely  to  gain  time  for  the  comple- 
tion of  lines  in  the  rear,  has  been  some- 
thing more  considerable.  So  far  as  one  can 
now  judge  it  has  been  a  supreme  effort  by 
sheer  mass  and  weight  to  beat  the  British 
offensive  down,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
thrust,  to  restore  the  old  situation  of  trench 
warfare  which  was  ended  when  the  British 
passed  Vimy  Ridge  and  Monchy. 

The  German  explanation  of  the  attack 
upon  Verdun  was  that  it  was  primarily  de- 
signed to  break  up  the  French  reserves  and 
so  exhaust  them  that  the  French  would  not 
be  able  to  make  an  attack  of  their  own  in 
conjunction  with  the  British  later  in  the 
year.  Apart  from  the  possible  fall  of  Ver- 
dun and  the  incidental  disaster  to  France, 
the  Germans  explain  that  they  sought  to 
abolish  the  danger  of  an  overwhelming  Al- 
lied offensive  later  in  the  year.  In  this  they 
were  partially  successful.  The  Somme  of- 
fensive did  come,  it  was  ultimately  success- 
ful, but  the  French  share  in  it  was  much 
smaller  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
there  been  no  Verdun  with  its  great  losses. 

IV.   The  German  Gamble 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  German  strategy 
along  the  Scarpe  must  be  the  same.  The 
French  offensive  has  been  held  up.  If  the 
British  threat  can  be  beaten  out  for  this  year, 
if  casualties  and  strain  can  deprive  the  Brit- 
ish of  the  strength  to  go  on  for  this  summer, 
then  Germany  will  have  gained  many  pre- 
cious months  for  her  submarine  war  and 
she  may  believe  that  Allied  discouragement, 
a  separate  peace  with  Russia  or  some  other 
turn  of  luck  will  procure  peace  by  negotia- 
tion before  another  campaign  can  come. 
Hence  the  finish  fight  along  the  Scarpe. 

But  this  is,  after  all,  a  gamble.  In  this 
gamble  Germany  has  consumed  most  of  her 


strategic  reserve  in  the  West,  already.  She 
has  begun  to  draw  upon  troops  that  were 
facing  Russia.  Such  a  draft  is  safe  enough 
as  long  as  Russia  remains  quiescent  and  will 
be  justified  if  Russia  is  permanently  out. 
But  if  Russia  ever  resumes,  if  all  these  re- 
serves and  levies  are  not  sufficient  to  beat 
the  British  down  and  the  British  win  the 
race  to  exhaustion,  then  the  loss  for  Germany 
must  be  terrible. 

It  is  too  soon  to  speak  with  any  assur- 
ance, but  it  is  plain  that  Germany  is  gam- 
bling away  alF  that  she  has  left  of  reserves, 
that  she  is  weakening  her  eastern  front  in 
the  belief  that  the  war  must  end  this  year 
and  that  she  must  force  a  peace  by  negotia- 
tion this  year  to  escape  defeat.  That  she 
believes  she  can  do  this  is  obvious. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Battle  of  Arras 
and  the  French  offensive,  it  seems  to  be  that 
the  German  losses  must  have  passed  the 
half-million  mark ;  more  than  fifty  thousand 
prisoners  have  been  lost  to  the  French  and 
British.  All  the  accounts  speak  of  slaughter 
unequaled  even  in  the  bloodiest  daj'S  of  the 
Somme.  That  the  British  losses  for  April 
and  May  will  reach  a  quarter  of  a  million 
seems  to  me  likely,  nor  do  I  think  the  French 
will  have  lost  less  than  150,000  for  these 
two  months.  Here  is  a  butcher's  bill  for 
two  months  of  not  less  than  900,000,  with 
losses  in  the  Balkans  and  on  the  Italian  front 
which  must  bring  the  total  up  to  the  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  measure  of  the  war  at  the 
present  moment  and  it  does  not  need  any  ex- 
pert opinion  to  demonstrate  that  such  losses 
cannot  long  be  borne  by  the  nations  at  war. 
Could  Russia  attack  now  the  end  would 
be  in  sight.  Since  Russia  cannot  the  attri- 
tion may  go  on  for  three  months  more. 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  Germany  can 
stand  the  present  rate  of  wastage  beyond  the 
end  of  the  present  summer.  Nor  do  I  believe 
the  French  can.  I  interpret  the  change  in 
French  High  Command,  which  I  shall  dis- 
cuss in  a  moment,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
cost  of  the  French  attack  was  deemed  too 
great  for  French  man-power  to  bear.  I  do 
not  believe  the  French  will  strike  again  un- 
less the  wastage  of  the  Germans  in  their 
fight  with  the  British  reaches  a  point  where 
German  lines  in  front  of  the  French  are 
weakened. 

Once  more  I  must  remind  my  readers  of 
the  point  so  often  made  in  these  articles: 
Until  one  side  or  the  other  becomes  weak- 
ened to  the  degree  that  Lee's  army  was  weak- 
ened before  Richmond,  there  is  unlikely  to 
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be  any  decision  in  the  fight- 
ing now  going  on  along  the 
western  front.  By  a  swift 
and  vastly  successful  attack 
the  British  forced  their  way 
through  German  lines  about 
Arras  that  were  deemed  im- 
pregnable. This  opened  a 
gap  in  the  main  German 
line,  but  behind  this  gap 
were  two  reserve  or  "switch 
lines,"  that  of  Oppy  and  that 
of  Drocourt-Queant.  Since 
then  the  British  have  pretty 
well  pounded  down  the 
Oppy  line  and  must  soon 
begin  on  the  Drocourt  line. 

The  Drocourt  line  covers  Douai ;  behind 
it  may  be  a  line  just  in  front  of  Douai  com- 
ing down  from  Lille  and  continuing  to  Cam- 
brai.  In  any  event  when  Cambrai  and  Do- 
uai, which  are  about  eight  miles  from  the 
present  British  front,  are  reached,  the  Ger- 
mans will  have  to  make  a  very  wide  retreat, 
probably  to  the  frontier.  They  may  go  be- 
fore the  danger  becomes  imminent,  they  may 
hold  out  to  the  last  moment  as  they  did  at 
the  Somme,  for  the  moral  effect,  but  when 
they  go,  unless  they  are  routed,  the  retreat 
will  have  only  a  relatively  iniportant  mean- 
ing. It  will  represent  loss  of  French  terri- 
tory by  the  Germans ;  it  will  mean  an  ab- 
solute local  Allied  success,  but  in  their  new 
lines  the  Germans  can  still  offer  another  re- 
sistance with  other  and  shorter  lines  behind 
them. 

On  the  military  side  such  successive  retire- 
ments would  point  to  an  ultimate  defeat,  but 
even  the  Germans  now  recognize  that  the 
hope  of  a  victory  rests  upon  the  chance  of 
maintaining  their  front  somewhere  in  French 
and  Belgian  territory  until  the  submarine 
wins  the  war  for  them  or  at  least  compels 
their  foes  to  negotiate  and  to  abandon 
hope  of  an  absolute  conquest  of  German 
armies. 

This  is  why  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  successes  on  the  western  front  now.  Ger- 
many expects  to  lose  ground ;  she  is  using  her 
last  ounce  of  strength,  not  to  check  the  Al- 
lied advance,  which  is  inevitable,  given  more 
men  and  more  guns,  but  to  delay  it  and  to 
slow  it  down.  If  the  war  continues  merely 
a  contest  of  armies  Germany  will  lose ;  if 
Germany's  food  supply  gives  out  before  Brit- 
ain's she  will  lose,  but  if  her  army  can  hold 
and  her  food  supply  last  until  her  submarines 
bring  Britain  to  the  point  of  starvation  she 
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can  win  and  she  expects  to  win — at  least  to 
get  a  real  draw. 

V.  France  Tries  and  Fails 

When  I  was  closing  my  article  last  month, 
a  French  offensive  was  just  breaking  out  be- 
tween Soissons  and  the  old  battlefield  of 
Champagne.  This  operation  had  for  its  ob- 
vious purpose  breaking  down  the  eastern 
pivot  of  the  German  retreat,  as  tlie  British 
attack  upon  Vimy  had  broken  down  the 
western.  The  French  purpose  was  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  the  Germans  in  Laon  and 
those  standing  on  the  old  forts  before 
Rheims.  At  the  same  time  they  attacked  east 
of  Rheims  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  in 
the  eastern  side  of  the  salient  in  which  these 
old  forts  stood,  the  forts  from  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  shelled  Rheims  for  more  than  two 
years. 

Here  again  is  the  old  story  of  operating 
against  salients.  The  German  line  was  in 
fact  described  by  two  deep  bulges  southward 
into  the  French  front — one  about  Laon,  one 
before  Rheims.  The  French  attacked  the 
salients  at  the  neck,  trying  to  cut  of?  the 
troops  in  the  bulges  or  rather  to  threaten 
them  with  envelopment  and  compel  their  re- 
treat out  of  the  salients.  Had  the  French 
operation  succeeded  the  whole  German  line 
from  the  Oise  to  the  Meuse  would  have  been 
shaken  and  the  Germans  would  have  had  to 
go  back  to  the  frontier. 

But  despite  brilliant  local  successes  the 
French  attack  failed  of  its  larger  purpose. 
It  did,  indeed  succeed  in  pushing  up  about 
two  miles  nearer  Laon  and  gaining  all  the 
ground  over  which  was  fought  the  Battle  of 
the  Aisne  between  Kluck  and  Sir  John 
French  in  September,  1914.    It  did  gain  Cra- 
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onne  and  the  summit  of  the  whole  Cra- 
onne  plateau,  along  which  runs  the  Chemin 
des  Dames,  it  did  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
Germans  on  the  forts  before  Rheims  and 
those  about  Laon.  But  the  wedge  was  not 
deep  enough  to  become  a  grave  peril. 

In  the  same  way,  moving  north  due  east 
of  Rheims,  the  French  stormed  the  Moron- 
villiers  Heights  and  thus  gained  a  vantage 
ground  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  occupied  the  forts  before  Rheims. 
But  here  again  the  progress  was  just  short 
of  enough  to  compel  a  German  retirement 
and  the  Germans  were  able  to  hold  on  and 
by  fierce  counter-attacks  to  beat  down  the 
French  operation,  which  presently  came  to  a 
dead  halt  and  has  remained  quiescent  for  a 
fortnight. 

Conceivably  the  ground  gained  by  the 
French  will  prove  ultimately  to  be  the  key 
to  the  German  positions,  and  we  shall  have 
a  German  retreat.  Conceivably  after  a  pause 
the  French,  by  reason  of  their  gains,  will  be 
able  to  attack  anew  and  cover  the  distance 
that  is  necessary  to  make  their  earlier  gains 
decisive.  But  at  the  moment  what  seems 
to  be  the  case  is  that  the  French  have  failed, 
that  they  have  suffered  losses  which  pre- 
clude a  return  to  the  attack,  and  that  the 
old  situation  of  deadlock  has  not  been  inter- 
rupted despite  a  local  success  which  included 
the  capture  of  considerable  ground,  more 
than  20,000  prisoners,  and  above  150  guns. 

The  explanation  of  the  failure  seems  to  be 


that  the  Germans,  anticipating  the  attack, 
had  concentrated  so  many  men  and  so  many 
guns  at  the  threatened  points  that  the  thrust 
was  parried.  That  they  did  not  concentrate 
against  the  British  is  explicable  when  one 
knows  that  the  Germans  regarded  Vimy 
Ridge  as  impregnable.  Thus  we  see  a  curi- 
ous reversal  of  the  Somme  afifair.  A  year 
ago,  feeling  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  French,  the  Germans  along  the 
Somme  concentrated  their  reserves  against 
the  British  and  the  French  made  a  very  great 
gain  in  the  first  days  of  the  offensive,  while 
the  British  were  checked  almost  immediately. 
This  time  the  British  have  had  the  success. 

The  belief  that  there  has  been  a  French 
failure  with  great  costs  in  casualties  was  con- 
firmed by  the  prompt  change  in  French  High 
Command.  Petain,  the  hero  of  Verdun,  was 
substituted  for  Nivelle;  Foch,  who  had  com- 
manded at  the  Somme  and  later  been  re- 
tired by  Nivelle,  was  made  Chief  of  Staflf, 
and  Nivelle  was  reduced  to  the  command  of 
a  group  of  armies.  Here  was  one  of  the 
promptest  and  most  dramatic  changes  of  the 
war  and  the  full  explanation  must  be 
awaited. 

Yet  when  I  was  in  France  it  was  plain 
that  the  promotion  of  Nivelle  over  Petain 
had  been  unpopular  with  the  army  and  had 
awakened  unrest  among  the  people  because  it 
was  believed  to  be  due  to  political  influences 
and  to  the  fact  that  Nivelle  was  willing  to 
deal  with  the  politicians,  while  Petain  was 
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not.  Certainly  the  new  arrangement  will 
awaken  more  confidence  in  the  French  army 
and  with  the  French  people.  Petain,  next 
to  Joffre,  remjrins  the  great  French  soldier 
of  the  war,  with  Foch  his  only  possible  rival, 
and  the  union  of  Petain  and  Foch,  recalling 
the  earlier  combination  of  Joffre  and  Castel- 
nau,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Nivelle,  after  all,  despite  his  brilliant  serv- 
ice at  Verdun,  under  Petain,  was  more  or  less 
an  unknown  man.  He  was  called  in  by  Bri- 
and  when  Briand's  cabinet  seemed  bound  to 
fall  and  his  chance  of  surviving,  when  Briand 
fell,  was  clearly  dependent  upon  a  real  vic- 
tory. He  was  known  as  a  champion  of  the 
offensive,  and  at  the  Aisne  in  the  recent  oper- 
ation he  had  his  chance  and,  it  would  seem, 
failed  to  win  a  great  or  decisive  victory. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  this  was  made  the  basis 
of  a  change,  but  the  change  brought  to  the 
command  a  great  soldier,  with  the  prestige 
of  a  wonderful  victory  at  Verdun. 

Whether  there  will  now  be  a  change  in 
French  strategy  or  not  is  debatable,  but  per- 
sonally I  think  there  will  be.  The  collapse 
of  Russia  has  changed  the  time  schedule  of 
the  war.  France  has  suffered  terrific  losses, 
and  it  will  be  hard  for  her-  to  endure  the 
strain  of  another  year.  This  is  why  Jof- 
fre and  Petain  have  both  appealed  to  the 
American  people  to  send  troops  promptly  to 
France.  Pending  their  coming  France  can- 
not afiford  to  waste  troops,  even  in  local  suc- 
cesses. Hers  has  become  the  grim  business 
of  holding  on  until  Britain  and  America  can 
do  their  part,  as  she  did  her  great  part  from 
the  Marne  to  the  Somme.  Britain  is  doing 
her  part,  but  it  is  not  enough  and  it  can 
hardly  be  increased,  given  Britain's  great  bur- 
den on  the  seas  and  her  commitments  in 
Asia  and  at  Salonica. 

When  I  was  in  France  there  was  great 
confidence  that  Nivelle  had  found  a  way  to 
deal  with  trench  war,  as  his  Verdun  suc- 
cesses seemed  to  indicate.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing that,  thanks  to  this,  the  war  would  reach 
a  decisive  phase  before  autumn.  Nivelle's 
failure  and  the  Russian  collapse  have 
changed  this;  now  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  we  are  to  have  another  year.  That  is 
why  every  friend  of  the  Allied  cause  who 
knows  anything  about  French  conditions  will 
welcome  the  decision  of  President  Wilson  to 
send  a  division  to  France  promptly.  The 
moral  effect  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  it 
may  be  a  decisive  influence  in  preventing  a 
peace  by  negotiation  this  fall,  which  would 
leave  Germany  in  possession  of  some  of  her 


conquests  and   the  mtlitary-party  -in   posses- 
sion of  Germany. 

VI.    In  the  Balkans  and  On 
THE  Italian  Front 

May  saw  the  beginning  of  new  and  des- 
perate fighting  north  of  Salonica  on  the  whole 
front  from  Monastir  to  the  Struma  River.  1 
All  along  this  line  there  were  advances  and 
heavy  artillery  fighting.  The  Serbs  in  the 
Cerna  bend,  the  British  from  Lake  Doiran  to 
the  Struma,  took  trenches  and  made  prog- 
ress. Yet  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that 
this  activity  presaged  a  new  Balkan  offensive 
of  first  magnitude.  Qn  the  contrary  condi-  • 
tions  had  changed  so  greatly  that  it  was  dis- 
missed as  an  ef!fort  to  retain  German  troops 
and  Austrian  on  this  front  rather  than  to 
gain  ground. 

With  the  fall  of  Rumania  the  Central 
Powers  opened  several  roads  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  thus  deprived  an  Allied  advance 
from  Salonica  to  the  Vienna-Constantinople 
railroad  at  Nish  of  any  great  value.  It  was 
no  longer  possible  to  cut  the  single  line  of 
communication  between  the  Central  Empires 
and  their  southern  allies  by  one  operation 
and  henceforth  the  Balkan  army  became 
merely  a  threat  to  Bulgaria  and  a  barrier 
to  Teutonic  advance  to  Salonica  and  Athens. 

The  new  fighting  seemed  designed  to  put 
still  more  pressure  upon  Bulgaria,  long  ago 
sick  of  the  war  and  willing  to  quit  on  any 
terms  that  would  leave  her  in  possession  of 
her  conquests.  Rather  than  risk  any  change 
of  front  in  Sofia  the  Central  Powers  must 
keep  troops  on  the  Balkan  front,  and  these 
troops  are  thus  out  of  the  fighting  in  the 
West  and,  so  far  as  the  Austrians  are  con- 
cerned, out  of  the  fighting  on  the  Italian 
front.  We  may  look  upon  the  Balkan  fight- 
ing, up  to  the  present  moment,  as  of  little 
importance  save  as  it  serves  to  reduce  the 
troops  available  on  other  fronts  and  continue 
the  pressure  upon  the  Bulgars,  with  the 
slight  but  patent  possibility  of  finally  wear- 
ing them  out. 

More  significant  was  the  ofifensive  of  the 
Italians,  just  reaching  its  maximum  as  I 
write.  Here  was  a  major  movement,  a  new 
effort  to  break  the  gate  that  the  Austrians 
had  successfully  maintained  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Adriatic  ever  since  Italy  entered  the 
war  almost  two  years  ago.  A  year  ago  the 
ofifensive  had  crossed  the  Isonzo  at  Gorizia, 
taken  this  town,  crept  up  the  Carso  Plateau 
between  Gorizia  and  the  sea,  and  carried  the 
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THE  ITALIAN-AUSTRIAN  WAR  AREA 
[The  heavy  fighting  of  the  past  month  occurred  on  the    Isonzo  River  and  in  the  Julian  Alps,  from  Tolmino  (num- 
bered 5  in  the  map)   to  near  the  Gulf  of  Trieste] 


Italian  lines  almost  within  sight  of  the  city 
of  Trieste. 

But  the  success  had  all  been  between  Go- 
rizia  and  the  sea.  To  the  north  the  Aus- 
trians  maintained  themselves  on  the  heights 
and  thus,  although  the  gate  had  been  bent 
inward,  until  it  fairly  bulged,  the  bulge  was 
fully  commanded  by  the  guns  on  the  hills 
to  the  northward.  Apparently  the  new  Ital- 
ian effort  is  directed  first  against  these  hills 
and  mountains  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ison- 
zo river  north  of  Gorizia. 

Crossing  the  river,  here  flowing  through  a 
gorge,  suggesting  our  Western  streams,  the 
Italians  pushed  up  and  in  some  places  cap- 
tured the  commanding  heights  above  the  riv- 
er. Aided  by  British  heavy  artillery  they  sub- 
jected the  Austrian  lines  to  terrific  bombard- 
ment and  their  early  attacks  netted  not  less 
than  6500  prisoners  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  material.  Yet  at  the  end  of  a 
week  the  extent  of  the  progress  remains 
vague.  It  is  not  possible  to  see  yet  that  there 
has  been  a  success  which  will  ultimately  leave 
in  Italian  hands  the  heights  to  the  north  of 
Gorizia  and  thus  permit  the  Italians,  forcing 
the  gateway  about  Gorizia,  to  move  east  and 
south  until  they  envelop  Trieste,  their  ulti- 


mate goal  and  the  prize  to  which  they  have 
turned  their  hearts  for  many  years. 

The  later  Italian  efforts  must  have  a  new 
incentive.  The  collapse  of  Russia  has 
changed  the  whole  outlook.  It  has  made 
a  negotiated  peace  within  the  realms  of  pos- 
sibility. The  Russians  themselves  have  raised 
the  cry  of  "no  annexations."  Unless  Italy 
can  take  Trieste  and  stand  on  possession,  she 
is  unlikely  to  have  even  a  remote  chance  of 
making  good  any  claim,  if  there  is  a  final  set- 
tlement of  all  questions  by  negotiation.  After 
two  years  of  war  Italy  still  holds  only  the 
promise  of  her  allies  for  Trieste  and  the 
Trentino  and  one  of  her  allies,  Russia,  has 
renounced  all  annexations  and  thus  repudi- 
ated her  promise  to  Italy. 

If  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  war,  which 
have  cost  vast  sums,  if  relatively  small  cas- 
ualty lists,  Italy  emerges  with  neither  the 
Trentino  nor  Trieste,  her  position  will  be 
unenviable.  Hence  she  is  likely  this  sum- 
mer to  fight  with  new  energy  and  new  de- 
termination, for  the  chances  of  obtaining  her 
objects  without  conquest  by  her  oAvn  arms 
is  growing  less.  Therefore,  despite  the  rela- 
tively small  progress  yet  made,  it  seems  to 
me  the  Italian  offensive  must  be  regarded  as 
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the  prelude  of  the  greatest  effort  Italy  has 
yet  made. 

VII.  A  Four-Year  War 

Looking  at  the  situation  as  it  now  stands, 
with  the  third  anniversary  of  the  struggle  in 
sight,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  sign  points 
toward  a  four-year  war.  We  shall  continue 
to  be  pleased  by  the  optimistic  reports  that 
those  who  sympathize  with  Russian  liberal- 
ism give  us.  But  there  is  very  sound  reason 
for  believing  that  these  reports  do  not  re- 
veal the  extent  of  the  Russian  collapse. 
Actually  the  Allied  cause  has  been  deprived 
of  not  less  than  1,500,000  soldiers,  who  were 
organized  and  commanded  by  brilliant  gen- 
erals. Discipline  in  these  armies  has  been 
destroyed,  temporarily  at  least. 

This  collapse  has  given  Germany  a  chance 
to  utilize  in  the  West  the  troops  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  retained  and  fully 
occupied  in  the  East.  It  has  given  her  an- 
other year's  supply  of  men  for  the  West. 
Her  condition  at  the  end  of  this  time,  if  she 
does  not  win  victory  or  peace,  will  be  far 
worse  than  before,  but  this  is  a  future  con- 
sideration. To-day  she  is  better  off,  because' 
she  has  new  divisions  to  draw  upon. 

A  complete  collapse  of  Russia  and  the 
signing  of  a  separate  peace  between  Germany 
and  Russia  will  only  make  the  situation 
worse.  Then  I  firmly  believe  the  outcome 
of  the  war  will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  the  United 
States  can  put  on  the  western  front  by  this 
time  next  year.  Beyond  next  year  the  war 
cannot  go.  During  next  year  Germany  will 
collapse  economically,  militarily,  all  ways,  if 
the  struggle  is  prolonged.  This  is  the  com- 
mon assertion  of  the  Germans,  themselves, 
who  do  not  dream  that  the  Allies  can  con- 
tinue the  war  into  next  year. 

But  everything  that  has  happened  in  the 
past  month  has  but  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  role  in  the  war.  Un- 
less Russia  returns  to  the  attack,  we  must 
be  ready  next  year  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies in  French  man-power  and  with  the 
British  continue  the  pounding  and  grinding 
up  of  German  manpower  until  Germany  con- 
sents to  make  peace  upon  terms  that  demon- 
strate the  downfall  of  her  military  caste 
and  leave  the  world  in  some  sense  protected 
against  a  renewal  of  the  German  attack. 


Writing  here  for  readers  to  whom  I  have 
been  talking  now  for  nearly  three  years,  I 
think  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  the 
present  situation  in  Europe  is  favorable, 
viewed  from  the  point  of  a  German-Ameri- 
can contest.  That  Russia,  Britain,  and 
France  could  conquer  Germany  and  Austria, 
with  Italy  neutral  or  allied  with  the  west- 
ern powers,  I  never  doubted.  With  Russia 
in  the  war,  the  end  this  year  would  be  as- 
sured. But  the  collapse  of  Russia  leaves  a 
gap  in  the  alliance  against  Germany  which 
can  only  be  filled  when  we  are  ready  and 
may  be  fatal  to  all  if  we  are  not  ready  be- 
fore too  many  months. 

It  may  be  that  Germany  will  collapse  from 
starvation  before  the  middle  of  August  brings 
a  new  harvest.  It  may  be^  that  the  German 
Socialists  will  compel  the  government  to 
make  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  surrender,  but  I 
do  not  believe  either  thing  will  happen.  It 
may  be  that  Russia  will  attack  and  a  new 
Brusiloff  victory,  like  that  of  last  year,  will 
restore  the  balance.  But  I  doubt  iti-iS!qually 
ill-founded  seem  to  me  German  claims  that 
they  will  win  the  war  by  their  submarine 
campaign.  Many  months  will  pass  before 
the  British  people  are  as  hungry  as  the  Ger- 
man has  been  for  more  than  a  year.  And 
in  this  time  the  German  situation  is  hardly 
likely  to  improve  much. 

When  American  troops  begin  to  arrive  in 
large  numbers  in  Europe,  I  believe  the  Ger- 
mans will  see  that  the  game  is  up,  and  not 
before,  unless  Russia  comes  back.  Until  the 
German  masses  see  that  the  game  is  up,  I 
think  they  will  go  on  and  their  present  ex- 
pectation of  victory  has  put  an  end  to  all 
chance  of  disintegration  due  to  domestic  dis- 
content. Kitchener's  estimate  of  a  three- 
year  war  was  based  on  a  belief  that  Russia 
would  continue. 

With  Russia  out  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  can  be  no  escape  from  a  four- 
year  period,  unless  America  follows  the 
Russian  example  and  fails  to  do  her  part — 
then  I  think  a  peace  by  negotiation  will 
come  before  next  spring  and  leave  Germany 
in  possession  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  her 
campaigns  and  not  improbably  in  possession 
of  that  great  Mitteleuropa,  which  would  be 
but  the  basis  for  new  campaigns  of  conquest 
to  complete  the  work  already  begun,  the 
work  that  was  to  give  Germany  world  power 
and  world  domination. 


THE  EMERGENCY  ARMY  LAW 
AND  THE  CITIZEN 

BY  WILLIAM   B.   M'CORMICK 


ONE  definite  legal  responsibility  is  placed 
on  "all  male  persons  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  thirty"  who  reside  in  the 
continental  United  States  by  the  Emergency 
Army  bill,  which  became  a  law  on  May  18. 
This  is  that  they  must  present  themselves 
on  June  5  at  the  duly  appointed  place  for 
registration  under  the  terms  of  that  law.  If 
a  man  is  ill  or  so  far  away  from  his  home 
registration  place  that  he  cannot  reach  it  by 
June  5  hcmust  make  arrangements,  as  will 
be  explained  farther  on,  for  registering  by 
mail  or  otherwise.  But  with  these  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  excluding  all  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  Regular  Army,  Navy  and  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Naval  Militia  while  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  every  man  be- 
tween those  ages  must  present  himself  for 
registration  on  that  day.  For  failure  to  do 
this  there  is  a  definite  punishment  fixed  by 
the  law  on  conviction.  It  is  "imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  and  shall  there- 
upon be  duly  registered."  That  he  belongs 
to  one  of  the  exempt  classes  as  defined  in  the 
bill  does  not  relieve  him  of  this  responsibil- 
ity. He  must  register.  Exemption  will  be 
granted  afterwards. 

The  Emergency  Army  bill,  which  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  Selective  Draft  bill  from 
its  distinctive  features,  has  much  in  common 
with  all  previous  army  bills  of  the  United 
States.  Provision  is  made  in  it  for  the  com- 
position of  the  army,  for  terms  of  enlist- 
ment, for  the  appointment  of  officers,  for  the 
pay  of  officers  and  men,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  or  near  militarj-  camps, 
and  for  the  protection  of  soldiers'  morals. 
But  this  bill  differs  from  all  others  among 
the  military  laws  of  this  country  in  its  prin- 
ciple of  establishing  the  selective  draft.  This 
in  no  way  affects  the  tradition  and  prac- 
tise of  having  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Naval  Militia  recruited  by 
volunteers. 

The  philosophy  of  the  selective  draft  is 
that  we  have  profited  by  the  experiences  of 
Europe  in  the  present  war  and  propose  to 
draft  men   for  military   purposes  that   they 
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may  be  used  with  the  greatest  possible  ef- 
fectiveness. Failure  to  recognize  this  fact 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  both  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  and  France  proved  a 
very  costly  business.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  present-day  military  knowledge  that  the 
war  is  going  to  be  won  quite  as  much  by  the 
men  behind  the  lines  as  by  those  who  do 
the  actual  fighting.  Economics  are  a  tre- 
mendously important  factor  in  war ;  and  in 
no  case  more  so  than  in  the  exact  use  of  man 
power.  It  is  to  use  man  power  at  its  best 
that  the  principle  of  selective  draft  has  been 
established.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  man  in  the  United 
States  should  understand  thoroughly  the  sec- 
.tions  of  the  Emergency  Army  bill  devoted  to 
the  selective  draft. 

The  new  bill  provides  that  the  draft  "shall 
be  based  upon  liability  to  military  service  of 
all  male  citizens,  or  male  persons  not  alien 
enemies  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
30  years,  both  inclusive."  On  the  matter 
of  age  limits  the  law  definitely  states — that 
"persons  shall  be  subject  to  registration  .  .  . 
who  shall  have  attained  their  twenty-first 
birthday  and  who  shall  not  have  attained 
their  thirty-first  birthday  on  or  before  the 
day  set  for  registration,  and  all  persons  so 
registered  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to 
draft  into  forces  hereby  authorized,  unless 
exempted  or  excused  therefrom  as  in  this  act 
provided."  The  only  notification  provided 
by  the  law,  and  this  also  must  be  fully  un- 
derstood, is  that  all  persons  between  the 
above  ages  "shall  be  deemed  to  have  notice 
of  the  requirements  of  this  act  upon  publi- 
cation of  the  President's  proclamation" 
which  he  issued  on  May  18,  the  day  the  bill 
became  a  law. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  fact 
that  the  registration  on  June  5  refers  only  to 
persons  living  in  the  continental  United 
States.  In  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii and  Porto  Rico,  as  the  President's  proc- 
lamation states,  a  day  for  registration  will 
be  named  in  a  later  proclamation. 
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Although  the  War  Department  is  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  registration,  the  actual 
working  out  of  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  civilian  officials  of  the  States.  To  im- 
press upon  the  people  the  fact  of  this  civilian 
control,  the  official  statement  of  the  War 
Department  picturesquely  says:  "There  was 
a  time  in  the  country's  history  when  mili- 
tary enumerators,  backed  by  bayonets,  went 
out  among  the  people  to  take  a  compulsory 
service  census.  To-day,  under  the  principle 
of  universal  liability  to  service,  the  execution 
of  the  law  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
people." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  pays 
all  the  expenses  of  the  registration,  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  each  State  acting  as  the 
Government's  financial  agent  in  that  State. 
The  Governor  of  each  State,  however,  will 
be  the  chief  of  registration  therein  and  the 
method  will  be  similar  to  that  of  registra- 
tion for  voting.  The  political  subdivisions 
of  counties  and  cities  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  making  the  registration  convenient. 
That  is  to  say:  In  cities  containing  popula- 
tions of  more  than  30,000  the  registration 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  mayor  and 
selected  boards  of  registration.  In*  each 
county,  however,  the  machinery  of  registra- 
tion is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  sheriff,  the 
county  clerk,  and  the  county  physician,  act- 
ing ex-officio,  unless  a  different  board  shall  be 
announced  by  the  Governor.  It  is  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  law  that  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  boards  shall  be  connected  with 
the  military  establishment. 

By  the  fifth  day  after  the  President  has  is- 
sued his  proclamation  clerks  of  counties  and 
cities  of  over  30,000  population  must  secure 
a  supply  of  blanks  and  copies  of  the  regis- 
tration regulations.  If  a  man  is  absent  from 
the  place  of  his  legal  residence  he  must  go  to 
the  clerk  of  the  county  where  he  may  be 
staying  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
proclamation.  If  he  is  in  a  city  of  over 
30,000  population,  the  city  clerk  is  the  offi- 
cial to  whom  he  must  apply.  The  absentee 
will  be  told  how  to  register,  but  he  must 
mail  his  card  in  time  to  reach  his  home  pre- 
cinct by  registration  day.  Persons  too  sick 
to  present  themselves  for  registration  must 
send  a  competent  person  to  the  county  or  city 
clerk  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  issuing  of 
the  proclamation.  The  clerk  will  give  in- 
structions for  registration.  The  War  De- 
partment's regulations  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  all  inmates  of  educational,  chari- 
table, and  other  institutions  and  for  those  in 


jails,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories.  The 
proportion  of  registrars  will  be  one  for  about 
each  170  persons  to  be  registered.  The  Presi- 
dent states  in  his  proclamation :  "That  the 
time  and  place  of  such  registration  shall  be 
between  7  A.  M.  and  9  P.  M.  on  the  fifth  day 
of  June,  1917,  at  the  registration  place  in 
the  precinct  wherein  they  have  their  perma- 
nent homes." 

The  law  provides  for  certain  exemptions 
and  for  "partial  service,"  there  being  an  ab- 
solute prohibition  against  the  payment  of 
bounties,  the  furnishing  of  substitutes,  or  the 
escaping  of  such  service  by  payment  of  money 
or  any  other  valuable  thing  as  a  considera- 
tion for  release.  The  exemptions  include  all 
officers  connected  with  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  departments  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  ministers  of  re- 
ligion ;  theological  students ;  and  all  persons 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
United  States.  Members  of  any  religious 
sect  or  organization  whose  creed  forbids  its 
members  to  participate  in  war  shall  be  ex- 
empted, "but  no  person  so  exempted  shall  be 
exempted  from  service  in  any  capacity  that 
the  President  shall  declare  to  be  non-com- 
batant." 

The  President  is  given  the  power  to  ex> 
elude  or  discharge  from  the  draft  or  to  draft 
for  partial  military  service  only  "county  and 
municipal  officials ;  custom-house  clerks  ;  per- 
sons employed  by  the  United  States  in  the 
transmission  of  the  mails ;  artificers  and 
workmen  employed  in  armories,  arsenals  and 
navy-yards  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
other  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate ;  pilots ;  mariners  actually  employed  in 
sea  service  of  any  citizen  or  merchant  within 
the  United  States ;  persons  engaged  in  indus- 
tries, including  agriculture,  found  to  be  nec- 
essary to  the  maintenance  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment or  the  effective  operation  of 
military  forces  or  the  maintenance  of  national 
interest  during  the  emergency ;  those  in  the 
status  with  respect  to  persons  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  which  renders  their  exclu- 
sion or  discharge  advisable ;  and  those  found 
physically  or  morally  deficient."  If  any  of 
these  causes  for  exemption  ceases  to  exist  the 
exemption  or  exclusion  shall  also  cease.  Not- 
withstanding these  exemptions,  however,  each 
State,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  must  supply 
its  quota  of  men. 

The  registration  having  been  accomplished, 
the  next  step  in  the  working  out  of  the  law 
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is  the  matter  of  applying  the  exemptions. 
From  the  above  list  of  those  who  fall  in  the 
exempt  classes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  propose  to  cripple  any  of 
the  industries  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  war  or  of  the  national  life.  Un- 
officially, it  may  be  said  that  common  sense 
is  to  be  the  main  guidance  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  exemption.  For  example,  if 
a  farmer  had  four  sons  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
all  of  them  would  be  exempt  on  the  ground 
that  they  follow^ed  agriculture.  The  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  this  thought  in  his  proc- 
lamation in  the  following  words: 

The  nation  needs  .  .  .  each  man,  not  in  the 
field  that  will  most  pleasure  him,  but  in  the 
endeavor  that  will  best  serve  the  common  good. 
Thus,  though  a  sharpshooter  please  to  operate  a 
trip-hammer  for  the  forging  of  great  guns  and 
an  expert  machinist  desires  to  march  with  the 
flag,  the  nation  is  being  served  only  when  the 
sharpshooter  marches  and  the  machinist  remains 
at  his  levers. 

Naturally,  many  of  the  exemptions  will 
work  automatically.  But  for  those  who  wish 
to  apply  for  exemption  two  boards  of  review 
have  been  created  by  the  law  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  President.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Local  Board  that  has  charge  of  the 
registration  in  each  county  and  one  "for  ap- 
proximately each  30,000  of  population  in 
each  city  of  30,000  population  or  over."  No 
member  of  these  boards  shall  be  connected 
with  the  military  establishment.  Within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  these  boards 
shall  have  the  power  to  hear  and  determine 
all  questions  relating  to  exemption  from  or 
inclusion  in  the  selective  draft. 

As  a  further  protection  to  the  individual 
the  President  is  authorized  to  establish  addi- 
tional boards,  one  in  each  Federal  Judicial 
District  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of 
such  number  of  citizens,  not  connected  with 
the  military  establishment,  as  the  President 
may  direct.  Such  District  Boards  "shall  re- 
view on  appeal  and  affirm,  modify  or  reverse 
any  decision  of  any  Local  Board  within  that 
district."  The  decisions  of  the  District 
Boards  shall  be  final  unless  ordered  other- 
wise by  the  President.  All  officials  con- 
nected with  the  registration  are  liable  on 
conviction  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  if  they  make  or  be  party  to  making 
any  false  statement  or  incorrect  registration. 

The  exemptions  having  been  applied,  the 
remaining  names  are  to  be  drawn  from  a 
wheel  in  the  manner  made  familiar  in  the 
selection  of  juries.     In  view  of  the  fact  that 


the  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  on  July 
1,  1917,  there  will  be  in  the  United  States 
10,078,900  males  between  twenty-one  and 
thirtv  years  of  age,  it  will  be  seen  that  to 
provide  the  500,000  men  required  for  the 
new  army  to  be  raised  by  the  method  of  se- 
lective draft  only  one  man  in  twent}-  will  be 
chosen  to  serve  with  the  colors.  An  idea  of 
the  number  of  selective  draft  eligibles  in  some 
of  the  States  may  be  gathered  from  these 
figures  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau  from 
the  total  number  given  above.  Thus  Maine 
has  63,000  eligibles;  Texas,  420,200. 

The  first  500,000  having  been  selected, 
nothing  further  will  be  expected  of  these 
men  until  September,  according  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Baker  of  the  War 
Department.  By  the  present  plan  thirty-two 
divisional  cantonment  camps  with  accommo- 
dations for  22,000  men  at  each  camp  are 
to  be  provided  for  the  training  of  these  men. 
Twelve  of  the  camps  will  be  situated  in  the 
new  Southeastern  Department  of  the  Army, 
six  in  the  Central  Department,  six  in  the 
Southern,  three  in  the  Western,  four  in  the 
Eastern,  and  one  in  the  new  Northeastern 
Department. 

It  rtiust  be  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
bill  that  it  contains  one  section  authorizing 
the  President  "to  raise  and  maintain  by  vol- 
untary enlistment,  to  organize  and  equip  not 
to  exceed  four  Infantry  Divisions."  This 
section  of  the  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Harding  of  Illinois,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  permitting  ex-President  Roosevelt  to 
take  a  division  of  volunteers  to  France.  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  had  raised,  according  to  a 
statement  given  out  by  his  military  represen- 
tative, an  organization  of  180,000  men  who 
had  been  "tentatively  recruited,"  this  being 
exclusive  of  officers.  On  the  day  that  he 
signed  the  Emergency  Army  bill  President 
Wilson  issued  a  statement  declining  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  offer  on  the  grounds  that  this 
was  not  the  time  "for  any  action  not  calcu- 
lated to  contribute  to  the  immediate  success 
of  the  war."  This  action  of  President  Wil- 
son's was  taken,  it  is  known,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  General  Staff.  As  an  alterna- 
tive to  this,  and  to  satisfy  the  public  demand 
that  American  troops  shall  be  sent  to  the 
battle-fields  of  France,  the  President  has  or- 
dered Major-General  John  J.  Pershing, 
U.S.A.,  to  command  a  division  of  Regular 
Army  troops  which  will  include  a  regiment 
from  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  that 
is  to  go  to  France  at  once  and  which  may  be 
there  by  the  time  these  words  are  read. 
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(A  unit  of  the  first  branch  of  our  naval  service  to  engage  in  active  war  duty  in  European  waters) 
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"When  will  you  be  ready  for  business?"  asked  the  British  commander,  as  the  flotilla 
of  United  States  destroyers  arrived  off  the  British  shore  on  May  4. 

"We  can  start  at  once,"  replied  the  American  commander.  "We  made  preparations 
on  the  way  over.     That  is  why  we  are  ready  " 

The  British  commander  was  astonished  at  the  readiness  of  the  American  ships,  and 
after  a  tour  of  inspection,  stated:  "They  are  certainly  a  fine  body  of  men,  and,  what's 
more,  their  craft  look  just  as  fit." 

It  was  news  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  learn  last  month  that  some  of  the  vessels 
of  our  navy  had  already  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  were  actively  engaged  in  cooperating 
with  the  British  fleet  in  war  service.  It  will  also  be  welcome  news  to  our  citizens  to 
learn  from  the  following  article  that  the  Navy  Department  has  made  energetic  prepara- 
tions, and  that  our  ships  and  men  are  accordingly  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 


THE  American  "first  line  of  defense"  is 
prepared  for  its  part  in  the  great  war 
upon  which  the  country  has  embarked. 
While  our  navy  is  not  as  large  as  could  be 
desired,  in  view  of  the  important  work  be- 
fore it,  it  is  in  a  state  of  efficiency  and  can 
go  into  action  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
available  ships  are  all  in  commission,  offi- 
cered and  manned,  and  auxiliaries  are  being 
added  as  fast  as  they  can  be  obtained.  Be- 
fore war  was  declared,  and  while  the  break 
with  Germany  was  impending,  the  Navy 
Department  and  all  the  officers  devoted  their 
energy  toward  preparation,  with  gratifying 
results. 

When  Congress  met  on  April  2  and  lis- 
tened to  the  war  address  of  President  Wilson 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  Navy  was 
as  follows: 

Jun 


In  Commission:  16  battleships;  3  armored 
cruisers;  1  first-class  cruiser;  2  second-class  cruis- 
ers; 11  third-class  cruisers;  58  destroyers;  4 
monitors;  37  submarines;  3  transports;  18  gun- 
boats; 4  supply  ships;  20  fuel  ships;  7  converted 
yachts;  48  tugs;  7  tenders  to  torpedo  vessels. 

In  Commission  in  Reserve:^  18  battleships;  6 
armored  cruisers;  3  first-class  cruisers;  1  second- 
class  cruiser;  3  third-class  cruisers;  8  destroyers; 
1   torpedo  boat;   2  monitors;   2  gunboats. 

In  Commission  in  Ordinary:^  2  destroyers;  1 
monitor;    3    submarines;    10   torpedo   boats. 

All  those  in  reserve  and  in  ordinary  have  since 
the  war  began  been  officered  and  manned  and 
ordered  to  active  service  and  assigned  to  various 
divisions   of   the    fleet   or   utilized   for   harbor   dc- 

^  Ships  in  commission  in  reserve  have  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  crews  aboard  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
officers  and  men  to  form  a  nucleus  for  speedily  placing 
the  ship  in  full  commission,  and  to  have  her  made 
ready  for  active  service.  Many  such  ships  can  be  sent 
to  sea  within  four  or  five  days. 

^  Ships  in  commission  in  ordinary  are  those  manned 
by  only  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  keep  them  in 
order  and  to  look  after  the  machinery  and  equipment 
to  see  that  it  is   not  damaged  and  does  not  deteriorate. 
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fense.  This  makes  a  total  of  32  battleships,  9 
armored  cruisers,  21  cruisers  of  other  types,  66 
destroyers  and  40  submarines,  in  active  service, 
besides  the  other  vessels  mentioned. 

Under  Construction  or  Authorized:  IS  bat- 
tleships of  the  dreadnaught  type;  6  battle  cruis- 
ers; 13  scout  cruisers;  57  destroyers;  101  subma- 
rines; 2  gunboats;  4  fuel  ships;  2  transports;  1 
supply  ship;  1  hospital  ship;  2  ammunition  ships; 
3  tenders;   1  repair  ship. 

Three  years  were  formerly  allowed  for 
the  construction  of  a  battleship,  but  since  the 
size  of  the  ships  has  been  increased  more 
time  is  necessary.  The  later  contracts  have 
allowed  thirty-nine  months.  There  was  a 
delay  in  regard  to  letting  contracts  for  two 
battleships  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  bids 
w^ere  received  within  the  limit  of  cost  fixed 
by  Congress.  Finding  that  he  could  not  get 
the  ships  constructed  in  private  yards,  Secre- 
tary Daniels  has  ordered  their  construction 
in  United  States  ship-yards  and  they  are  now 
under  way. 

It  is  expected  that  three  of  the  ships  now 
imder  construction  will  be  completed  this 
year — one,  the  New  Aiexico,  was  launched 
in  April — and  that  two  additional  ships  will 
be  completed  next  year.  These  are  all  of 
the  superdreadnaught  type.  Particular  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  smaller  vessels  on 
account  of  the  urgent  demand  for  such  craft 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  can  be 
turned  out  in  time  to  do  effective  work  very 
soon,  while  there  has  been  a  necessary  delay 
in  constructing  the  larger  ships. 

All  of  the  ships  on  active  duty  are  now 
officered  and  manned.  Provision  is  being 
made  for  officers  and  men  for  the  additional 
ships  and  boats  which  are  being  taken  over 
by  the  Navy  for  various  kinds  of  duty,  as 
scouts,  supply  ships,  transports,  motorboat 
scouts,  and  other  auxiliaries.  These  will  be 
officered  from  the  regular  Navy,  Naval  Re- 
serves and  Naval  Militia,  and  manned  by  the 
recruits  that  have  recently  been  enlisted. 

NEW     REBUILDING     PROGRAM 

The  new  rebuilding  plan  began,  after 
some  years  of  comparative  stagnation,  under 
the  lead  of  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  It  was  through  his  influence 
and  upon  his  earnest  recommendation,  that 
the  two-battleship  program  was  restored. 
Secretary'  Daniels  favored  a  larger  building 
program  and  would  have  had  the  number 
of  battleships  doubled,  but  he  was  well  aware 
that  at  that  time  the  temper  of  Congress 
was  against  any  such  increase.  In  fact,  Con- 
gress was  then  opposed  to  enlarging  the  Navy 
and  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Adminis- 


tration, and  the  desire  of  many  members  of 
the  House  to  stand  with  their  Administra- 
tion, two  battleships  would  not  have  been 
authorized. 

Secretary  Daniels  was  able  to  secure  an  ad- 
ditional battleship  by  selling  the  Idaho  and 
Mississippi,  out-of-date  types,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  with  the  provision  in  the 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  sale  that  the 
proceeds  should  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  a  first-class  battleship.  In  the  following 
session  the  program  for  two  additional  battle- 
ships was  followed. 

It  was  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  that 
a  tremendous  stride  was  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  the  Navy.  President  Wil- 
son had  become  an  ardent  advocate  of  pre- 
paredness and  under  the  stimulus  of  his  ur- 
gent demands  for  better  defense  and  the  ear- 
nest recommendations  of  Secretary  Daniels 
Congress  provided  for  largely  increasing  the 
Navy.  The  House  passed  a  very  liberal  bill 
in  comparison  with  previous  years,  and  the 
Senate  added  large  increases.  The  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  Navy  that  year  amount- 
ed to  $313,300,555,  with  authorization  of 
10  first-class  battleships  of  the  largest  type,  6 
battle  cruisers,  10  scout  cruisers,  58  coast 
submarines,  9  fleet  submarines,  50  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  and  other  vessels  of  various 
types. 

The  appropriations  in  the  naval  bill  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress 
amounted  to  $518,000,000,  arid  provision 
was  made  for  accelerating  the  construction 
of  ships  heretofore  authorized  and  the  pur^ 
chase  of  ammunition  and  supplies. 

AIRCRAFT   ORDERS   PLACED 

The  Navy  Department  has  placed  orders 
for  all  the  hydroairplanes  which  American 
manufacturers  can  produce.  Officers  of  the 
Navy  have  consulted  with  officers  of  the 
British  and  French  missions  who  have  had 
experience  in  airplanes  and  aircraft  in  re- 
gard to  their  construction  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  most  modern  types  and  the  very 
best  machines  as  aids  to  the  Navy. 

Dirigibles  are  also  contemplated.  Already 
orders  have  been  placed  for  nine  such  fighting 
aircraft,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  completed 
and  tested,  so  that  the  type  and  construction 
are  known  to  be  the  best,  orders  for  many 
more  will  be  placed. 

Provision  has  been  made  to  use  the  aircraft 
at  sea,  as  the  name  hydroairplanes  indicates. 
These  machines  must  be  available  to  rise  and 
alight  upon  the  water  as  well  as  to  leave  and 
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return  to  the  battleships 
where  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  limited  number. 
The  aircraft  will  have  ac- 
commodations to  a  greater 
extent,  however,  upon 
mother  ships  and  tenders  de- 
signed and  equipped  for  that 
especial  purpose.  The  Navy 
expects  to  be  fully  equipped 
with  these  scouts  of  the  air 
in  a  very  short  time. 


THE  MOSQUITO  FLEET 

In  the  scheme  of  defense 
for  the  Atlantic  coast  there 
have  been  created  eight  naval 
districts  from  Eastport,  Maine,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Naturally  the  big  battleships  and  the  most 
effective  fighting  machines  have  been  kept 
together  in  one  fleet.  The  defense  of  the 
coast  falls  to  the  smaller  craft  and  the  cruis- 
ers. These  smaller  vessels  are  often  called 
the  "mosquito  fleet."  This  fleet  is  divided 
and  each  division  is  under  the  commanders 
of  a  different  district,  as  are  other  vessels  as- 
signed to  these  districts.  The  mosquito  fleet 
is  doing  the  patrol  work  of  the  coast.  Each 
district  has  its  submarine  chasers,  its  mine 
sweepers,  small  motor  boats,  vessels  for  har- 
bor work,  and  many  other  kinds  of  boats 
and  ships  and  converted  yachts,  some  of 
which  have  been  voluntarily  offered  to  the 
Navy  for  service  during  the  war. 

More  than  600  privately  owned  vessels 
have  been  inspected  and  500  found  available 
for  naval  service.  In  some  instances  owners 
have  attempted  to  obtain  exorbitant  prices, 
but  the  Navy  Department  will  not  be  held 
up  that  way.  Under  the  law  allowing  the 
commandeering  of  vessels  the  necessary  ships 
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PRIVATE  YACHT  FOR  PATROL  DUTY 
(Many  such  craft  have  been  offered  to  the  government  by  private  citizens) 
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A  MOTOR-BOAT  SUBMARINE  CHASER.  ARMED  AND  SPEEDY 


will  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is 
expected  that  1000  vessels  will  be  acquired 
within  a  very  short  time. 

No  time  has  been  lost  in  securing  addi- 
tional small  boats  for  the  Navy.  A  large 
number  of  U-boat  chasers  have  been  ordered. 
Some  of  them  are  being  constructed  in  the 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  Government 
navy-yards,  while  private  yards  are  turn- 
ing out  a  large  number.  These  boats  arc 
built  for' speed  arid  the  only  fact  made  public 
in  regard  to  them  is  that  they  are  110  feet 
in  length.  Five  weeks  from  the  time  the 
first  keels  were  laid  several  of  these  speedy 
submarine  chasers  were  in  the  water  and  are 
now  equipped  for  service. 

THE  SEIZED  GERMAN  SHIPS 

The  German  ships  which  were  in  vari- 
ous harbors  of  the  United  States  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  have  been  taken  over  by 
this  Government  and  will  be  utilized  by  the 
Navy  Department  wherever  they  can  be  of 
service,  but  for  the  most  part  they  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  such 
mercantile  uses  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  The  two 
German  cruisers,  which  came 
into  harbors  of  the  United 
States  and  were  interned, 
have  been  taken  by  the  Navy 
and  are  now  in  service.  The 
Eitel  Frederick  has  been  re- 
named the  DeKnlh,  and  the 
Kro7i  Prinz  IV il helm  takes 
the  name  Steuben,  m  com- 
pliment to  two  German  offi- 
cers who  distinguished  them- 
selves and  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  the 
United      States     by     signal 
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assistance  rendered  during  the  Revolution. 
It  was  expected  that  much  time  would  be 
required  to  make  these  ships  ready  for  serv- 
iee,  but  the  DeKalb  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Navy  for  several  weeks. 

PERSONNEL   AND   PROMOTIONS 

An  important  feature  of  the  Navy  bill 
when  the  large  increase  in  the  building  pro- 
gram was  adopted  was  that  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  enlisted  men,  making  a 
total  of  87,000,  and  at  the  same  time' provid- 
ing for  officers  by  a  percentage  system,  so 
that  the  number  of  officers  would  keep  pace 
with  the  enlisted  strength.  A  system  for 
promotion  by  selection  was  provided  for  the 
three  highest  grades,  rear-admiral,  captain 
and  commander.  The  personnel  law  also 
provided  for  a  process  of  promotion  which 
gave  younger  officers  something  to  look  for- 
ward to  rather  than  the  hopeless  prospect  of 
spending  twenty  years  or  more  of  the  best 
period  in  their  careers  in  lower  grades,  with 
little  chance  of  reaching  the  higher  com- 
mands until  they  were  unfitted  for  such  duty. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  admirals  to  com- 
mand the  fleets  and  vice-admirals  to  com- 
mand divisions. 

Promotion  by  selection  has  stimulated  the 
service  because  there  is  a  general  demand  now 
on  the  part  of  officers  to  go  to  sea  and  to  get 
the  experience  and  training  which  will  fit 
them  for  higher  commands.  In  the  former 
days  an  officer  could  spend  his  time  on  shore, 
obtain  the  best  billets,  and  secure  his  ad- 
vancement in  the  regular  course  of  time. 
As  sea  service  and  experience  are  now  neces- 
sary, the  ambitious  officers  naturally  seek 
duty  which  will  fit  them  for  the  command 
o£  ships  and  fleets. 

Promotion  by  selection  may  cause  charges 
of  favoritism,  but  it  is  far  preferable  to  the 


"plucking  board"  system  which  caused  so 
much  criticism  before  the  board  was  abol- 
ished. Injustice  in  some  instances  is  bound 
to  follow  any  sort  of  a  system  where  a  few 
men  pass  upon  the  merits  and  qualifications 
of  others,  but  the  selective  system  is  sure  to 
result  in  a  flow  of  promotion  and  secure 
younger  men  for  active  duty  in  the  higher 
grades. 

The  personnel  legislation  also  provided  for 
doubling  the  number  of  chaplains  in  the 
Navy.  This  branch  of  the  service  had  been 
neglected,  there  having  been  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  Navy  chaplains  in  many  years. 

PROVIDING  MORE  OFFICERS 

Since  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Navy 
Department  Mr.  Daniels  has  given  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
upon  his  recommendation  Congress  has 
doubled  the  number  of  midshipmen  students 
at  that  institution  in  order  to  provide  more 
officers.  Heretofore  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative designated  one  student  for  the 
term  of  four  years ;  now  he  designates  two ; 
while  the  President  appoints  ten  and  the  Sec- 
retary selects  twenty-five  from  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  Navy  who  desire  to  take  the 
academy  course  and  are  otherwise  qualified. 
To  accommodate  the  large  increase  of  mid- 
shipmen provision  has  been  made  for  enlar- 
ging the  building  at  Annapolis  necessary  for 
their  housing  and  instruction. 

The  Secretary  has  been  particularly  well 
pleased  with  the  results  obtained  in  allowing 
young  men  to  enter  the  Academy  from  the 
enlisted  ranks.  It  has  encouraged  enlist- 
ments of  ambitious  young  men  who  cannot 
secure  an  appointment  in  any  other  way. 
There  are  now  more  than  100  applications 
for  designations  from  the  enlisted  men.  Only 
those  who  can  pass  the  required   examina- 
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tions  and  are  otherwise  fitted  for  entrance 
are  admitted.  Nor  can  young  men  simply 
enlist  and  apply  for  appointment  to  the 
Academy.  They  must  spend  five  months  in 
naval  training  before  their  applications  will 
be  received.  In  order  to  help  these  young 
men  and  others  of  the  enlisted  force  the  Sec- 
retary has  introduced  a  system  of  schools  at 
all  shore  stations  and  upon  ships  where  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  discipline  and 
training  of  men  for  the  more  important  work 
of  actual  service.  There  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  young  men  appointed  from  the 
enlisted  force  and  those  chosen  by  other 
methods.  All  are  on  an  equal  footing  at  the 
Academy.  The  students  do  not  make  any 
discrimination.  In  fact,  the  president  of  the 
class  recently  graduated  was  appointed  to 
the  Academy  from  the  enlisted  force. 

TEMPORARY  FORCE  FOR  WAR 

The  latest  steps  in  making  the  Navy 
ready  for  the  important  service  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  render  during  the  great  war 
were  explained  in  a  recommendation  by  Sec- 
retary Daniels  and  favorably  acted  on 
by  Congress  last  month,  to  increase  the 
enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  to  150,000 
men  and  making  a  corresponding  increase 
in ,  the  number  of  officers,  all  to  be  tempo- 
rary or  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
increase  of  officers  will  be  upon  the  percent- 
age system,  the  same  as  that  which  now  gov- 
erns the  number  of  officers  in  each  grade 
based  upon  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  officers 
will  be  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
lower  grades  of  the  Navy  and  temporary  ap- 
pointment will  be  made  only  in  the  grades 
of  lieutenant,  lieutenant  of  the  junior  grade. 


and  ensign.  Officers  in  the  two  lower  grades 
are  eligible  to  advancement  by  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  grade  above  that  which 
they  are  now  serving.  Under  this  law  tem- 
porary appointments  can  be  made  of  war- 
rant officers  and  other  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers who  have  an  especial  fitness  for  the 
service  which  will  be  required.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  commanders  and  officers  of  ves- 
sels which  may  be  taken  over  during  the  war 
will  be  made  temporary  officers  of  the  Navy, 
so  that  experienced  men  of  the  sea  will  have 
command  of  the  auxiliary  ships  that  may  be 
acquired.  Officers  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment will  be  taken  also  from  the  Naval 
Militia  and  Naval  Reserve. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  officers  for 
immediate  service  the  class  of  midshipmen 
which  would  have  been  graduated  the  first 
of  June  received  their  commissions  in  March. 
It  is  expected  that  the  next  class  will  be 
graduated  in  a  short  time,  cutting  the  regu- 
lar course  nearly  a  year.  The  remaining 
midshipmen  will  be  distributed  with  the  fleet 
during  the  summer  instead  of  making  the 
regular  summer  cruise. 

SUCCESSFUL    RECRUITING 

Secretary  Daniels  feels  particular  satisfac- 
tion in  the  successful  recruiting  of  the  Navy. 
The  former  authorized  strength  of  the  Navy 
was  87,000  enlisted  men,  with  authority 
given  the  President  to  increase  the  number 
to  100,657  in  time  of  war.  On  March  25, 
1917,  the  number  of  enlisted  men  was  61,381. 
April  2,  the  day  President  Wilson  delivered 
his  address  to  Congress,  the  number  was 
63,140.  April  6,  the  day  war  was  declared, 
the  number  was  64,680.  April  25,  just  a 
month  after  vigorous  activity  for  enlistments. 


Photo  by  Press  Illustrating  Service 

MARINES  PARADING  IN  FRONT  OF  ONE  OF  THEIR  BARRACKS 
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began,  the  number  was  81,267,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  the  authorized  war  strength 
of  more  than  100,000  men  had  been  reached. 
A  law  has  since  been  passed  authorizing  a 
temporary  increase  of  50,000  men  for  tem- 
porary war  service.  It  is  expected  to  se- 
cure this  additional  number  by  the  end  of 
June. 

Equally  successful  has  been  the  recruiting 
for  the  Marine  Corps.  Authorization  for 
an  increase  of  13,000  men  for  temporary 
service  was  made  when  the  Navy  increase 
bill  passed,  making  a  total  of  30,000  enlisted 
men  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  Marine  Corps 
lacked  2000  of  its  authorized  strength  of 
17,000.  Since  that  time  not  only  has  the 
additional  number  been  secured,  but  there 
were  3000  applicants  ready  to  be  mustered 
in  for  the  temporary-  authorization. 

In  all  increases  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Navy  an  equal  or  greater  increase  in  pro- 
portion has  been  made  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
These  "soldiers  of  the  sea,"  as  they  have  been 
called,  are  commanded  by  a  major-general, 
two  brigadier-generals,  and  other  officers  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  men. 


OTHER  DEPARTMENTS   EFFICIENT 

The  other  bureaus  of  the  Navy  have  kept 
pace  with  the  fighting  force.  The  supplies 
for  the  ships,  the  equipment,  the  guns  and 
ammunition  have  all  been  provided.  The 
medical  corps  has  the  base  hospitals  sup- 
plied for  a  year  ahead,  and  as  the  enlisted 
force  has  increased  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  every  department  to 
meet  the  necessities. 

While  there  is  great  security  felt  as  to 
the  war  on  the  sea — save  only  as  to  Ger- 
man submarine  menace — because  of  the  pow- 
erful allied  fleets  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  yet  even  were  the  sea  fighters  of  those 
nations  not  controlling  the  fleets  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  there  could  be  great  reliance 
placed  upon  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
Naval  experts  have  asserted,  and  no  one  has 
ever  disputed  the  statement,  that  "man  for 
man,  ship  for  ship,  gun  for  gun,  the  United 
States  Navy  is  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world." 
That  is  true  now  as  we  enter  upon  the  war. 
It  attests  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  officers  and  the  men  who  man 
the  ships  of  the  great  fleet  which  is  now 
guarding  American  interests  on  the  sea. 


@  International  Film  Sen'ice 

LAUNCHING  OUR  LATEST  SUPERDREADNAUGHT.  THE  "NEW  MEXICO."  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  IN  APRIL 


AMERICA'S  WAR  TAXES 

BY  CHARLES   F.  SPEARE 


WE  have  not  3'et  in  this  country  reached 
that  state  of  financial  necessity  where 
a  tax  on  windows  is  probable  or  where  toll 
must  be  taken  from  the  salt  of  the  sea. 
However,  the  tax  is  to  be  a  constantly  in- 
creasing item  of  government  revenue.  Be- 
fore the  bill  to  raise  $1,800,000,000  had  been 
agreed  on  by  Congress  the  prospect  was  held 
forth  of  a  tax  next  year  double  this  amount 
and  at  this  writing  it  has  suddenlv  been  dis- 
covered that  possibly  $2,245,000,000  will 
be  required  as  the  taxable  portion  of  a  year's 
expense  calculated  at  above  six  billion  dollars. 
No  country  has  ever  had  the  boldness  or 
been  supported  by  enough  tangible  wealth  to 
permit  the  imposition  of  the  former  amount 
of  taxation  on  its  people  at  one  time.  The  per 
capita  tax  is  about  $18.  Of  the  total  the 
contribution  by  incomes  and  excess  business 
profits  will  be  $840,000,000,  or  over  45  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  earnings  of  trans- 
portation on  freight  and  passengers  and  on 
express  matter  will  provide  $170,000,000, 
or  about  10  per  cent. ;  those  of  the  distillers 
and  brewers,  $150,000,000.  The  share  to  be 
paid  in  by  the  producers  and  users  of  auto- 
mobiles is  $80,000,000,   and   another  $80,- 
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NOBODY    ESCAPES 
From    the    IVoild    (New   York) 


CERTAINLY,    YOUR    NAME    WILL    BE    IN    THAT    BOOK 
From    the    Orcgonian    (Portland) 

000,000  is  to  be  levied  on  admissions  to  en- 
tertainments, on  musical  instruments,  on 
one's  club  dues  and  even  on  one's  favorite 
style  of  niblick  or  brassie  (the  "implements" 
of  golf,  as  described  by  a  Southern  Repre- 
sentative). Jewelry,  perfumes  and  cosmet- 
ics are  expected  to  produce  $12,000,000  and 
proprietary  medicines  $8,500,000. 

It  will  cost  50  per  cent,  more  to  send 
letters  by  post  than  it  used  to  and  economy 
in  correspondence  via  the  postal  card  is  to  be 
limited.  Increased  postal  revenue  is  put 
down  at  $90,000,000.  Every  time  one  turns 
on  the  gas  to  cook  breakfast,  or  the  electric 
switch  to  light  up  the  house  or  run  the  vac- 
uum cleaner,  or  uses  the  telephone,  or  sends 
a  telegram,  the  tax  gatherer  smiles,  for  this 
means  another  $40,000,000  for  his  year's 
budget  if  he  has  reckoned  correctly. 

Then  there  is  the  smoking  habit  and  those 
2,500,000,000  cigarettes  consumed  in  the 
March  quarter  of  1917.  This  habit  is  to  be 
taxed  $65,000,000  if  persisted  in.  As  war  is 
said  to  make  people  nervous  and  as  50  per 
cent,  more  cigarettes  were  smoked  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  than  last  year  it  is 
probable  that  a  greater  sum  even  than  cal- 
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culated  will  be  exacted  from  the  admirers  of 
Lady  Nicotine.  Finally,  all  articles  on  the 
free  list  are  to  be  taxed  10  per  cent.,  and  all 
those  on  the  dutiable  list  increased  10  per 
cent.  When  we  sit  down  over  our  coffee 
or  tea  and  try  to  discover  what  the  whole 
business  means  and  how  we  are  to  pay  the 
tax  we  are  informed  that  tea  and  coffee 
must  bear  their  part  of  the  war  cost,  too,  and 
that  on  what  we  eat  and  what  we  wear  and 
on  other  things  we  think  we  need  taxes 
aggregating  $200,000,000  have  been  imposed 
in  the  form  of  duties,  and  that  we  must 
pay  them  or  go  without. 

The  present  generation  of  native  Ameri- 
cans knows  very  little  about  taxation.  We 
have  been  a  fortunate  people  in  this  respect. 
The  very  large  dose  of  taxes  that  is  now 
being  administered  is  hard  to  swallow.  It 
makes  us  gag.  But  it  will  go  down.  The 
thought  is  worse  than  the  fact.  The  Amer- 
ican trader  has  been  asked  to  pay  a  16  per 
cent,  tax  on  his  excess  profits,  while  his 
British  ally  is  paying  80  per  cent,  without 
a  whimper.  It  is  estimated  that  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  profits  in  the  United 
States  in  1916  were  about  $11,000,000,000, 
including  income  from  investments.  The 
income  tax  proposed,  therefore,  is  less  than 
8  per  cent,  on  total  income,  while  the  full 
tax  of  $1,800,000,000  is  less  than  17  per  cent, 
of  all  incomes  and  profits.  Far  greater  bur- 
dens were  carried  in  the  Civil  War  days. 
Present  taxables  placed  on  a  Civil  War  basis 
would  realize  a  much  larger  sum  than  is  pro- 
posed. If  a  man  went  out  in  a  rainstorm 
in  1865  he  lifted  an  umbrella  that  had  been 
taxed  as  a  whole  and  then  taxed  in  every 
individual  part  even  to  the  elastic  band  and 
the  rubber  of  which  it  was  made  and  the 
button  to  which  it  was  attached.  A  study 
of  the  economics  of  those  times  shows  that 
taxation  was  very  much  more  severe  than 
is  now  proposed  and  that  it  fastened  itself 
on  nearly  every  form  of  business  or  domestic 
necessity.  The  present  policy  is  to  make  the 
large  increments  of  wealth  and  the  luxuries 
pay  the  greatest  proportion  and  to  add  just  as 
little  burden  to  the  householder  struggling 
with  a  record  cost  of  living  as  is  practicable 
or  patriotic. 

With  small  thought  then  of  a  war  with 
Germany  Congress  last  summer  enacted  leg- 
islation that  increased  taxes  by  $200,000,000. 
The  purpose  of  this  was  to  meet  government 
deficits  without  issuing  bonds.  Nearly  all  of 
the  increase  was  laid  on  business  profits  and 
on  incomes.     The  normal   income   tax  was 


advanced  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  without  chan- 
ging the  exemption  levels  of  $3000  for  un- 
married arid  $4000  for  married  persons.  The 
maximum  surtax  was  13  per  cent,  on  in- 
comes over  $2,000,000.  It  has  been  aigued 
since  the  income  tax  was  initiated  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  wage-earners  should 
contribute  to  it.  A  war  emergency  gives 
occasion  for  lowering  the  minimum  to  $1000 
and  $2000,  respectively,  with  the  present 
normal  tax  of  2  per  cent,  raised  to  4  per 
cent.  As  it  is  to  be  the  unmarried  produ- 
cer of  a  $2000  income  will  pay  the  Govern- 
ment $40  a  year,  against  a  $20  tax  under 
the  original  law  on  a  $5000  income,  and 
$40  tax  on  the  same  income  under  the  pre- 
vailing law.  The  surtax,  which  began  above 
$20,000  in  the  first  and  revised  laws,  now 
starts  with  incomes  of  $5000.  From  $5000 
to  $7500  the  additional  tax  is  1  per  cent, 
and  a  further  1  per  cent,  for  every  $2500  up 
to  $15,000  when  it  has  reached  4  per  cenL 
on  $2000  plus  the  normal  tax  of  4  per  cent. 
On  amounts  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  the 
surtax  is  5  per  cent,  and  as  follows  up  to  the 
maximum  in  excess  of  $2,000,000: 

$20,000  to      $40,000 7  per  cent 

40,000  "         60,000 10  "        " 

60,000  "         80,000 14  " 

80,000  "       100,000 18  " 

100,000"       150,000 22  "        " 

150,000  "   200,000 26  "   " 

200,000"   250,000 31  " 

250,000  "       300,000 35  "        " 

300,000"       500,000 39  "        " 

500,000"    1,000,000 43  " 

1,000,000"    1,500,000 44  " 

1,500,000"    2,000,000 45  "        " 

Excess  of  2,000,000 46  "        " 

INCOMES   AND   INHERITANCES 

An  income-tax  chart  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional City  Company  of  New  York,  and 
just  ofl  the  press,  visualizes  the  tax  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  was  formerly 
paid  and  what  is  now  demanded  of  the 
income-producer.  The  amounts  are  only  car- 
ried here  up  to  $100,000,  as  this  fully  shows 
the  practical  workings  of  the  new  law. 

, TOTAL    TAX , 

Bills  reported      Pres- 
Ways  k  Means       ent  Original 

Committee        Law  Law  Income 

$40  ..  ..  $3,000 

80  . .  . .  4,000 

120  $20  $10  5,000 

395  120  60  10,000 

770  220  110  15,000 

1,220  320  160  20,000 

1,770  470  260  25,000 

2,320  620  360  30,000 

2,870  770  460  35,000 
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• TOTAL   TAX  — 

' 

Bills  reported 

Pres- 

Ways& Means 

ent 

Original 

Committee 

Law 

Law 

Income 

$3,420 

$920 

$560 

$40,000 

4,120 

1,120 

660 

45,000 

4,820 

1,320 

760 

50,000 

5,520 

1,520 

910 

55,000 

6,220 

1,720 

1,060 

60,000 

7,120 

1,970 

1,210 

65,000 

8,020 

2,220 

1,360 

70,000 

8,920 

2,470 

1,510 

75,000 

9,820 

2,720 

1,710 

80,000 

10,920 

3,020 

1,910 

85,000 

-   12,020 

3,320 

2,110 

90,000 

13,120 

3,620 

2,310 

95,000 

14,220 

3,920 

2,510 

100,000 

The  Lenroot  schedule  raises  the  surtax 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  on  incomes  between 
$40,000  and  $60,000  and  so  up  to  45  per 
cent,  above  $1,000,000,  and  imposes  a  max- 
imum of  68  per  cent.  The  retroactive  tax 
on  incomes  of  1916  demands  that  after  pay- 
ing this  tax  in  June  one-third  of  it  will  have 
to  be  paid  again  in  September. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  possessor  of  a 
$5000  income  with  a  $4000  exemption  now 
pays  twelve  times  as  much  as  he  did  in  1914, 
the  holder  of  a  $10,000  income  about  six 
and  a  half  times  more,  while  the  $20,000 
income  has  had  its  tax  multiplied  eight  times, 
that  of  $40,000  a  little  over  six  times  and 
that  the  latter  is  about  the  proportion  of  in- 
crease up  to  $100,000.  In  other  words, 
while  the  maximum  surtax  has  been  greatly 
enlarged,  the  comparatively  small  incomes, 
being  numerically  the  most  important,  have 
the  greatest  percentage  of  increased  payment 
to  make  of  all.  Suggestions  toward  making 
the  surtax  from  $5000  to  $7500  2  per  cent, 
instead  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  68 
per  cent,  have  been  heard. 

The  tax  on  inheritances,  advanced  very 
freely  last  year,  has  been  further  increased 
from  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  up  to  15  per 
cent,  and  the  exemption  lowered  from 
$50,000  to  $25,000.  The  impost  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000  is  1  per  cent. 

THE  TAXING  OF   BUSINESS 

At  the  time  this  is  written  (May  18) 
delegations  from  all  classifications  of  trade 
the  country  over  are  pleading  their  case  be- 
fore Congress.  Each  in  his  turn  claims  that 
the  tax  as  proposed  lies  between  him  and 
solvency.  The  moving-picture  interests  were 
told  that  if  they  could  afford  to  pay  Charlie 
Chaplin  $1,000,000  a  year  and  Mary  Pick- 
ford  more  than  the  combined  salaries  of  the 


United  States  Senate  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  contribute  a  modest  share  to  the  cause 
of  democracy. 

Majority  Leader  Kitchin,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  said  the  bill 
could  not  stand  up  except  on  an  emergency 
basis,  and  that  he  would  vote  for  it  "with 
his  eyes  shut."  The  tax  on  profits  will  cost 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  possibly 
$50,000,000  more  than  in  1916.  This  is 
only  the  estimated  net  revenue  of  the  month 
of  May.  The  automobile  manufacturers 
claim  that  the  tax  and  the  higher  cost  of 
steel,  rubber,  etc..  will  drive  them  out  of 
business,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Ford  Com- 
pany, last  year,  earned  75  per  cent,  of  the 
tax  proposed  on  all  automobile  profits.  On 
electric  power,  jewelry,  cosmetics,  drugs, 
telephone  calls  and  telegrams  the  average  tax 
is  5  per  cent.  On  freight  and  express  ship- 
ments and  passenger  fares  and  club  dues  it 
is  10  per  cent.  The  rate  on  insurance  poli- 
cies has  tentatively  been  fixed  at  18  cents 
per  $100.  In  a  large  degree  it  is  the  luxu- 
ries or  "near"  luxuries  that  have  been  made 
to  carry  the  pay-as-you-go  part  of  the  war 
financial  program.  In  any  further  legisla- 
tion this  policy  is  likely  to  be  maintained 
even  with  an  ever-widening  area  for  the  tax- 
gatherer  to  cover. 

WILL  GOVERNMENT   BONDS   ESCAPE? 

One  field  that  may  have  to  be  covered 
eventually  is  that  of  taxes  on  Government 
bonds.  There  is  a  strong  agitation  for  this 
among  the  brightest  students  of  economy  in 
the  United  States.  Their  claim  is  that  the 
very  wealthy  can  dispose  of  their  present 
securities,  which  are  taxable,  and  purchase 
tax-exempt  Government  issues  and  so  realize 
an  average  income  of  5^  to  6  per  cent.  The 
Government  loses  all  of  the  tax  which  its 
bonds  would  produce  and  the  small  inves- 
tor is  the  sufferer.  There  is  in  the  country 
over  $12,000,000,000  of  property  belonging 
to  charitable  and  other  institutions  which 
pays  no  tax.  With  the  municipal.  State,  and 
Government  bonds  that  will  be  outstanding 
when  the  present  loan  is  floated,  another 
$10,000,000,000  will  be  exempt  from  taxes, 
or  in  all  over  $20,000,000,000,  which  is  10 
per  cent,  of  the  estimated  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  long  war  some  effort 
will  have  to  be  made,  and  undoubtedly  will 
be  found,  to  make  this  large  proportion  pay 
its  right  share  of  the  cost  of  our  military  and 
naval  establishments. 
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©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

COUNCIL  OF  SOLDIERS'  DEPUTIES  IN  SESSION  IN  THE  DUMA.  PETROGRAD 

(The  Russian  army  of  fifteen  million  men,  formerly  bereft  of  political  rights,  is  now  represented  in  the  great 
law-making  body  by  common  soldiers.  Note  the  large  frame  behind  the  rostrum  from  which  the  great  por- 
trait  of   the   Czar  has   been   removed  and  the  new  type  of  faces  seen  in  the  Duma  meeting) 


(r)  Underwood  &  Underwood.  Js'ew  York 

RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS  WITH  RED  FLAG    BEARING    INSCRIPTION    "DOWN   WITH  THE    MONARCHY 

AND  LONG  LIVE  DEMOCRACY:  LONG  LIVE  THE  REPUBLIC" 


RUSSIA  IN  THE  THROES  OF 

RE-BIRTH 

BY    ISAAC    DON    LEVINE 

(Author  of  "The  Russian  Revolution") 


TO  understand  the  seemingly  puzzling 
events  in  the  nev^^  Russia  since  the 
revolution  last  March,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  one  cardinal  fact  which  was  dis- 
closed only  recently.  And  this  is  that  the 
Russian  Revolution  was  not  the  work  of 
the  Duma  and  the  upper  classes,  but  wholly 
of  the  labor  masses. 

This  was  not  made  clear  by  the  Petrograd 
correspondents  at  the  time  of  the  upheaval. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  tried  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  Duma  was  the  ring-leader  of 
the  revolt.  This  impression  became  so  deeply 
rooted  that  the  minds  of  the  world  were  ut- 
terly confused  by  the  developments  of  April 
and  May. 

labor's  initiative  in  the  revolution 

Here  are  the  revised  facts  about  the  re- 
volt :  Demonstrations  occurred  in  Petrograd 
the  first  week  in  March.  The  government 
of  Protopopofif,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
voked the  masses  to  further  excesses  in  order 
to  spread  unrest  and  create  a  basis  for  a 
separate  peace.  When  the  demonstrations 
first  occurred  the  workers  said :  "This  is  not 
a  Zabastovka,  but  a  Protopovka,"  which 
meant:  "This  is  not  a  strike,  but  a  trap  of 
Protopopofif."  However,  the  continued  provo- 
cations of  the  police  drove  more  and  more 
workers  into  the  ranks  of  the  strikers. 

On  March  10,  when  the  strike  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  general  movement,  the 
leaders  of  the  various  secret  Socialist  and 
revolutionary  organizations  met  in  conference 
with  several  labor  chiefs,  to  have  control  of 
the  strike.  A  temporary  Council  of  Labor 
Deputies,  such  as  had  directed  the  revolution 
of  1905,  was  formed.  This  council  placed 
itself  imrnediately  in  charge  of  the  spreading 
revolutionary  tide,  of  course,  without  know- 
ing whither  this  tide  would  carry  it.  In  1905 
the  Council  had  been  swept  into  iail  and  Si- 


beria.    The  Council  of  1917  was  ready  for 
the  same  fate. 

THE  Duma's  part 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Duma  was 
in  session.  Fiery  speeches  were  being  made. 
The  government  was  denounced  from  every 
quarter.  But  the  Duma  remained  inactive. 
The  Duma  was  rather  sure  that  any  attempt 
at  revolution  would  be  crushed  by  the  po- 
lice. As  Paul  Miliukoff  said,  when  informed 
of  the  first  revolutionary  outbreaks:  "The 
revolution  will  be  crushed  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour."  The  Duma  watched,  with  fear 
for  Russia  and  the  Allies  in  its  heart,  the  ex- 
panding wave  of  rebellion. 

The  only  revolutionary  act  of  the  Duma 
was  its  refusal  to  be  dissolved  after  the  Im- 
perial decree  calling  for  its  dissolution  was 
issued.  When  the  revolution  was  at  its  height 
— a  vast  throng  of  rebel  soldiers  and  work- 
ers marched  to  the  Duma  to  find  out  where 
it  stood.  After  that,  the  Duma  formed  on 
its  own  initiative  a  Committee  of  Safety.  But 
all  the  time  there  was  a  labor  council  in 
charge  of  the  revolution  though  the  world 
was  informed  only  of  the  Duma's  Committee. 

The  Duma  and  Council  then  conferred 
and  decided  upon  a  Provisional  Government. 
The  Council's  stand  was  not  to  participate 
in  any  government  till  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly met.  Meanwhile,  the  Duma  pulled 
all  the  time  to  "the  right."  The  Council 
and  the  masses  wanted  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy,  but  the  Duma  decided  to  make 
Russia  a  Constitutional  Monarchy.  When 
Milyukoff  announced  to  the  waiting  multi- 
tudes that  Czar  Nicholas  would  be  deposed, 
there  were  cheers ;  but  when  he  added  that 
the  Czarevitch  would  be  retained  and  Grand 
Duke  Michael  made  regent — there  were 
cries:  "Again  the  Romanoffs!  Down  with 
the  Monarchv!" 
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The  masses,  therefore,  found  themselves 
early  dissatisfied  with  the  Duma.  Through 
their  Council  they  urged  the  ending  of  the 
monarchy  altogether,  and  succeeded. 

WORK  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF   LABOR  DEPUTIES 

The  labor  class  awoke  to  find  that  after 
it  had  originated  and  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revo- 
lutions in  history,  the  power  was  really  taken 
out  of  its  hands  by  the  Duma — a  liberal  body, 
but  not  radical  enough  to  satisfy  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  latter  grew  suspicious  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  The  Council  of 
Labor  Deputies,  combined  with  those  of  the 
soldiery,  issued  appeals  to  the  masses  to  be 
on  guard  lest  "the  conquests  of  the  revolu- 
tion" be  wrested  from  their  hands.  Intoxi- 
cated by  the  sudden  rush  of  freedom,  the  So- 
cialists composing  the  Council  imagined  that 
the  millennium  was  at  hand ;  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  Germany  was  imminent;  that  univer- 
sal peace  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  days; 
and  that  a  new  social  order  for  humanity 
was  about  to  be  inaugurated. 

The  Council's  function  was  to  preserve  the 
"conquests  of  the  revolution"  till  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  elected  on  the  basis  of  di- 
rect, equal  and  universal  suffrage  should 
meet.  It  was  a  laudable  function.  The 
Council's  insistence  on  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy  will  be  remembered  in  history  as 
a  great  and  glorious  achievement.  But  still 
the  "conquests  of  the  revolution"  is  a  rather 
uncertain  term,  which  cannot  be  defined  with 
exactitude.  This  resulted  in  many  compli- 
cations, mainly  springing  from  foreign  rather 
than  internal  policies. 

INTERNAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  internal  policies  certainly  presented  a 
remarkable  record.  Independently  or  under 
pressure  of  the  Council,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment began  the  reconstruction  of  Russia 
as  soon  as  the  old  regime  fell.  A  political 
amnesty  freed  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
prisoners  and  exiles  in  Siberia.  Finland  re- 
gained her  autonomy ;  the  Jews  were  fully 
emancipated ;  the  Poles  were  promised  inde- 
pendence ;  Armenia's  restoration  was  pledged  ; 
while  the  Lithuanians  and  Ukrainians  were 
promised  autonomy.  The  Czar's  and  Grand 
Duke's  estates  were  confiscated.  Many  radi- 
cal labor  laws  were  enacted,  including  an 
eight-hour  working  day.  The  police  were  su- 
perseded by  militia.  The  peasants  were  prom- 
ised the  land.  Naturally,  all  the  promises 
relating  to   fundamental   legislation   will   be 


carried  out  only  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. The  army"  was  reorganized  on  a  more 
democratic  basis.  In  a  word — all  essential 
reforms  were  promulgated  promptly  and 
through  the  proper  channels. 

DIVISION   ON    FOREIGN    POLICY 

But  differences  soon  developed  between  the 
Council  and  the  Provisional  Government  on 
matters  relating  to  foreign  policy.  First,  the 
Council  was  convinced  that  a  revolution 
could  be  engendered  in  Germany  through  the 
Allies'  restatement  of  their  war  aims  in  ac- 
cordance with  President  Wilson's  declara- 
tion last  January  in  his  famous  Senate  speech 
that  all  peoples  should  have  the  right  to  settle 
their  own  fortunes  and  destinies.  The  French 
Socialists,  it  will  be  recalled,  made  a  similar 
demand  on  their  government  soon  after 
President  Wilson's  address.  The  Russian 
Socialists  in  the  Council  believed  that  once 
the  Allies  came  out  with  such  a  statement, 
renouncing  annexations  and  indemnities,  that 
German  proletariat  would  rise,  overthrow 
the  Hohenzollerns,  and  bring  about  the  end 
of  the  world  slaughter. 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  dangerous 
about  their  proposed  experiment.  But  a 
couple  of  episodes  occurred  which  lent  to 
their  demands  a  complexion  that  seemed  dis- 
turbing to  the  world.  First  there  was  the 
case  of  Nikolai  Lenin,  the  noted  Socialist 
leader,  who  returned  to  Russia  from  Switzer- 
land via  Germany,  and  who  is  an  extreme 
radical.  Lenin's  view  is  that  the  war  is  an 
imperialistic  affair;  that  the  proletariat  of 
the  world  will  suffer  as  much  from  British 
capitalism  as  from  Prussianism ;  and  that  con- 
sequently its  interest  demand  peace,  peace  at 
any  price,  so  that  it  can  devote  itself  to  a 
European  social  revolution.  Lenin's  point 
of  view  was  not  understood  by  the  Petro- 
grad  foreign  correspondents,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  paint  him  as  a  German  agent, 
which  irritated  even  his  opponents. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  at  this  junc- 
ture of  the  Russian  attitude  toward  the 
British  after  the  revolution.  The  British 
showed  little  rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  Czarism, 
regarding  the  revolution  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  effect  on  the  war.  The  British 
press  also  shed  crocodile  tears  over  the  fate  of 
Czar  Nicholas,  whom  the  Russian  democracy 
considered  a  despot.  Some  of  the  leading 
London  papers  described  the  revolutionists 
as  anarchists  and  outlaws.  This  British  stu- 
pidity could  have  had  but  one  effect  on  the 
Russian  radical  masses.    The  latter  felt  irri- 
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tated  against  Britain  for  her  treatment  of 
Ireland,  and  for  her  former  agreement  with 
Czarism  for  aggressive  purposes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Persia.  This  created  a  fertile  soil  for 
Lenin's  peace  propaganda. 

A  SEPARATE  PEACE  NEVER  IN  VIEW 

Misinformed  correspondents  and  German 
agents  spread  the  legend  that  the  new  Russia 
was  ready  to  conclude  a  separate  peace.  But 
this  was  at  no  time  true.  There  never  was 
any  danger  of  such  an  occurrence.  Lenin 
and  his  followers  were  from  the  very  begin- 
ning in  the  minority.  The  President  of  the 
Council  of  Labor  and  Soldiers'  Deputies, 
Tcheidze,  declared  soon  after  Lenin's  arrival 
in  Petrograd  that  he  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  new  Russia.  It  was  a  remarkable  pre- 
diction, and  came  true  within  a  few  weeks. 
Lenin  lost  followers  by  the  thousand.  The 
Russian  masses,  like  the  British  and  French 
■masses,  desired  universal  peace  on  certain 
radical  conditions,  but  no  separate  peace  un- 
der any  circumstances. 

One  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  preceding  sentence.  It 
explains  in  a  nutshell  the  real  stand  of  the 
Council  and  its  activities.  Thus  the  first 
Milyukoff  incident  occurred  on  account  of 
the  Council's  attitude  toward  peace.  Paul 
Milyukoff,  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  had  always  favored  Rus- 
sia's acquisition  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Con- 
stantinople. In  April  he  made  a  statement 
to  that  effect  to  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
This  caused  violent  opposition,  since  the 
masses  and  its  Council  wanted  no  annexa- 
tions. The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  hastened  to 
announce  that  Milyukoff  spoke  for  himself, 
and  not  for  the  Government,  thus  averting 
a  crisis. 

But  the  wedge  was  already  driven  between 
the  Council  and  the  Cabinet.  The  former 
felt  that  Milyukoff  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
German  revolution,  and  did  not  express  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  which  un- 
doubtedly was  true.  The  Council,  there- 
fore, assumed  a  more  watchful  attitude  than 
ever  toward  the  Provisional  Government.  At 
the  same  time  it  began  to  exercise  authority 
of  its  own,  thus  creating  a  duality  of  power. 
A  national  congress  of  all  the  Councils  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers*  Deputies,  held  in 
Petrograd  in  the  middle  of  April,  adopted 
among  others,  the  following  resolution : 

The  Congress  calls  upon  the  revolutionary  de- 
mocracy of  Russia,  rallying  around  the  Council, 
to   be   ready  to   vigorously   suppress   any   attempt 


by  the  Government  to  elude  the  control  of  de- 
mocracy or  to  renounce  the  carrying  out  of  its 
pledges. 

THE  FOREIGN  MINISTER  OPPOSED 

Two  weeks  later  the  Council  found  in  an 
act  of  Milyukoff  an  "attempt  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  elude  the  control  of  democracy." 
The  Foreign  Minister,  in  transmitting  to  the 
Allies  the  Government's  earlier  repudiation 
of  all  annexations  and  indemnities,  said : 
"The  Provisional  Government  .  .  .  will 
maintain  a  strict  regard  for  its  engagements 
with  the  Allies  of  Russia."  This  caused  a 
storm.  What  those  engagements  were  was 
unknown,  but  that  they  provided  for  Rus- 
sia's acquisition  of  the  Dardanelles  was  di- 
vulged last  year  by  Premier  Trepoff.  The 
Council  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  The  revolutionary 
masses,  incited  by  extremists  and  German 
agents,  were  turbulent.  For  a  day  or  two 
Petrograd  was  the  scene  of  some  very  dra- 
matic events.  There  were  cries  of  "Down 
with  Milyukoff !  Down  with  the  Provisional 
Government!"  Another  revolution  was  in 
the  air. 

Fortunately,  the  Council  had  full  control 
of  the  situation.  Its  orders  were  obeyed  by 
the  populace.  Paul  Milyukoff  himself  cour- 
ageously came  out  to  defend  his  stand.  He 
found  many  supporters  in  the  crowds.  It 
became  clear  to  the  Council  that  on  its  de- 
cision the  fate  of  Russian  freedom  hinged ; 
that  civil  war  was  inevitable  in  case  it  voted 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  radical  council  voted,  by  a 
small  majority,  it  is  true,  its  support  of  the 
Government. 

DEMORALIZATION   IN   THE   ARMY 

At  the  same  time,  early  in  May,  a  serious 
condition  developed  in  the  Russian  army  as  a 
result  of  the  Socialist  peace  agitation.  The 
soldiers,  carried  away  by  beautiful  dreams, 
began  to  fraternize  with  the  Germans.  Disci- 
pline was  rapidly  declining.  The  authorities 
were  powerless.  Only  the  Council  of  Depu- 
ties had  influence  over  most  of  the  soldiers. 
And  the  Council  was  obviously  not  in  full 
harmony  with  the  Provisional  Government. 
It  even  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
international  Socialist  Conference  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  Allies  to  restate  their 
war  aims  and  of  bringing  about  universal 
peace.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  inter- 
preted this  as  complete  license  to  act  without 
restraint.  This  afforded  the  Germans  an  op- 
portunity to  withdraw  large  forces  from  the 
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eastern  front  to  the  western  during  last  month. 

The  demoralization  increased  so  rapidly 
that  General  Korniloff,  the  man  who  ar- 
rested the  Czarina,  resigned  from  the  post 
of  Petrograd  commandant,  protesting  that 
the  Council  was  interfering  with  his  duties. 
The  popular  hero,  General  Brusiloff,  and 
General  Gurko  had  requested  to  be  relieved 
of  their  offices,  warning  against  the  disin- 
tegration threatening  the  army. 

The  Provisional  Government  had  invited 
the  Council  to  participate  in  the  Cabinet  and 
end  the  duality  of  authority,  but  the  Socialist 
Council  by  a  majority  of  one  rejected  the 
proposal.  The  situation  grew  desperate.  The 
Council  had  the  power  and  influence,  but  re- 
fused responsibilit}'.  The  Government  had 
all  the  responsibility  but  lacked  power.  War 
Minister  Gutchkoff  resigned  in  protest.  The 
Socialist  Minister  of  Justice  Kerensky  made 
a  passionate  appeal  to  the  people,  declaring 
he  wished  he  had  died  two  months  before, 
when  the  revolution  was  still  a  beautiful 
dream,  rather  than  witness  the  reality  of 
Russian  freedom.  He  addressed  bitter  words 
to  the  democracy,  asking  if  free  Russians 
are  serfs  in  need  of  a  master's  whip  or  citi- 
zens realizing  their  responsibility.  The  masses 
and  the  Council  then  awoke. 

A  COALITION  CABINET 

A  coalition  cabinet  was  now  decided  upon 
by  the  Council  by  a  large  majority.  Paul 
Milyukoff  resigned  as  Foreign  Minister  to 
give  way  to  M.  I.  Terestchenko,  who  held 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Finance.  Prince 
George  E.  Lvoff  remained  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  Minister  of  Justice 
Kerensky  became  Minister  of  War.  Several 
new  Ministries  were  created  for  the  Social- 
ists. Victor  Tchernoff,  a  leader  in  the  So- 
cial-Revolutionary party,  became  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  while  A.  Shingaroff,  who  had 
held  that  post,  was  slated  for  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  Skobeloff,  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Depu- 
ties, entered  the  Cabinet.  Altogether  about 
six  or  seven  Socialists  became  members  of 
the  Government  in  a  total  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen. 

The  transfer  of  the  patriotic  and  socialis- 
tic Minister  of  Justice,  A.  F.  Kerensky,  to 
the  post  of  War  Minister  was  a  fortunate 


stroke.  The  masses  and  the  army  idolize 
Kerensky.  A  visit  of  his  to  the  front  will 
do  a  great  deal  toward  the  restoration  of 
the  military  organization  and  its  fighting 
spirit.  His  knowledge  of  military  affairs  is, 
to  be  sure,  very  negligible.  But  his  passion- 
ate love  for  the  people  may  prove  more  of  a 
motive  power  in  the  present  circumstances 
than  actual  business  experience.  One  of  the 
first  effects  of  Kerensky's  assuming  the  office 
of  War  ]\Iinister  was  the  return  of  Generals 
Brusiloff  and  Gurko  to  their  posts.  Michael 
I.  Trestchenko,  the  successor  of  Milyukoff 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  is  only  thirty-two  years 
old,  but  possesses  enormous  energy.  He  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Russia,  his 
estates  being  worth  about  60,000,000 
rubles.  His  father  was  one  of  the  leading 
sugar  manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  per- 
haps the  most  generous  philanthropist  in  all 
Russia. 

During  the  present  war,  Terestchenko  has 
been  Vice-President  of  the  War  Industries 
Mobilization  Committee,  of  which  the  re- 
signed War  Minister  Guchoff  was  president. 
This  committee  was  one  of  the  leading  social 
factors  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  army  after 
the  military  disasters  of  1915.  The  new  For- 
eign Minister  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Southwestern  Zemstvo  Union  with  the  head- 
quarters in  Kieff.  Terestchenko 's  political 
creed  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  his 
distinguished  predecessor  in  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, Paul  Milyukoff. 

This  new  Coalition  Cabinet  means  one 
power  and  one  authority  in  Russia.  It  means 
the  end  of  uncertainty.  While  disagreements 
between  the  opposing  factions  are  yet  likely 
to  occur,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  de- 
spair of  Russia.  The  Russian  radicals  have 
proved  that  they  are  not  insane  fanatics.  They 
can  rise  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  The 
new  Russia  to-day  holds  out  nothing  but 
bright  promises.  She  stands  for  very  defi- 
nite things,  and  if  they  can  only  be  under- 
stood, it  will  become  clear  that  to  think  of 
Russia  in  terms  of  anarchy  is  nothing  short 
of  a  crime.  Considering  the  vast  changes 
wrought  in  her  organism,  Russia  is  behaving 
very  well  indeed.  And  those  who  know  her 
feel  that  she  will  yet  lead  the  world  to  true 
democracy,  humanity,  justice,  and  a  higher 
civilization. 
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RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION 

IN  WAR' 


BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE 


SINCE  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  most  striking 
evidences  of  hostilities  in  everyday  h'fe  has 
been  the  presence  of  armed  military  guards 
on  railway  property,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  bridges,  tunnels,  power  houses,  junctions, 
signal  stations,  terminals,  etc. 

Not  only  must  the  railway  systems  of  the 
United  States  be  maintained  for  ordinary 
commerce,  but  constantly  must  they  be  ready 
for  operating  at  their  greatest  efficiency  for 
any  and  all  schemes  of  mobilization,  concen- 
tration, and  defense,  not  to  mention  the  ac- 
tual transport  of  munitions  and  supplies  to 
the  seaboard  for  shipment  to  America's  allies 
in  Europe,  or  for  similar  military  purposes. 

Both  the  General  Staff  of  the  army  and 
American  railway  officials  have  learned  much 
from    the    experience   of    Europe    and    have 
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worked  out  a  solution  of  the  problem  adapted 
to  American  conditions.  Realizing  the  mili- 
tary importance  of  transportation,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  in  times  of  peace  in  the 
United  States  it  is  in  the  hands  of  operating 
officials  specially  and  skilfully  trained,  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  National  Defense  has 
been  formed  by  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fairfax 
Harrison,  president  of  the -Southern  Rail- 
way, so  that  in  behalf  of  the  Government  all 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  for  mili- 
tary purposes  may  be  handled  as  one  system 
by  the  most  skilful  operating  officials, 

AMERICAN    EXGINEERS   IX    FRANCE 

Furthermore,  as  regards  the  actual  offen- 
sive part  to  be  taken  by  America,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  first  orders  issued  for 
the  mobilization  of  troops  to  proceed  to  Eu- 
rope, provided  for  the  raising  of  nine  regi- 
ments of  engineers  for  railroad  work.     Re- 
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cruiting  for  these  regiments  has  taken  place 
at  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Philadelphia.  The  commanding 
officers  have  been  selected  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  the 
other  officers  for  the  most  part  from  the 
Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  in- 
clude both  engineers  and  operating  officials. 
The  enlisted  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  rail- 
way workers  and  mechanics,  Avho  have  en- 
listed for  the  period  of  the  war  and  are  not 
subject  to  draft. 

That  these  men  and  their  equipment  will 
be  needed  is  demonstrated  from  the  fact  that 
the  British  army  already  has  constructed 
some  4200  miles  of  railway  in  the  war.  The 
plan  proposed  is  for  the  American  engineer 
regiments  to  continue  the  work  the  British 
and  French  have  been  doing  at  and  near  the 
battle  front.  S.  M.  Felton,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  has  been 
serving  as  adviser  to  General  Black,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  the 
new  organizations  are  being  formed  dis- 
tinctly on  a  construction  and  operating  basis. 
There  is  one  motive-power  regiment,  three 
operating  regiments,  and  five  construction 
regiments. 

STATE    CONTROL 

Of  course  in  Continental  Europe  the  rail- 
ways, if  not  state-owned,  are  absolutely  un- 
der government  control  for  military  pur- 
poses both  in  war  and  peace,  and  especially  in 
Germany  all  public  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  trained  and  experienced  administrators, 
who,  in  the  case  of  the  railways,  must  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  instantly  fit  in  with  the 
long-prepared  plans  of  the  Military  Railway 
Administration.  Likewise  in  France  one 
saw  a  somewhat  similar,  though  less  highly 
organized,  condition  of  affairs,  of  which  pre- 
vious to  the  war  a  notable  example  was  fur- 
nished when,  in  1910,  Premier  Briand  pre- 
vented a  great  industrial  catastrophe  threat- 
ened by  a  strike  of  railway  employees  by 
summoning  to  the  colors  as  reserves  all  rail- 
way   employees    for    three    weeks'    training. 

In  the  present  war  it  was  not  until  after 
the  French  army  had  successfully  applied  it- 
self to  railway  problems  that  M.  Briand 
was  able  to  speak  early  in  1916  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  fact  that  its  solution  afforded 
hopes  of  winning  the  war.  He  stated  in  a 
speech  at  Rome  in  February,  1916,  before 
the  Italian  Senators  and  Deputies  that  one 
reason  that  the  Allied  powers  would  win  was 


because  of  the  reorganization  and  perfection 
of  the  means  of  transportation. 

HALF  A  MILLION  SOLDIERS  GUARDING  TRACK 

Beyond  all  things  the  present  war  has  been 
a  railway  war.  Not  only  have  vast  armies 
had  to  be  munitioned  and  supplied  on  a  scale 
hitherto  undreamt  of,  but  vast  bodies  of  men 
have  had  to  be  transported  to  different  parts 
of  the  same  battle  front  or  to  another  theater 
of  operations  safely  and  expeditiously.  Not 
only  have  existing  systems  to  be  maintained 
in  the  best  of  operating  conditions,  but  new 
lines  have  had  to  be  built  for  strategic  rea- 
sons, while  temporary  narrow-gauge  roads 
have  been  laid  in  large  numbers  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  supplies,  the  transport  of  muni- 
tions to  the  trenches  and  in  the  building  of 
various  forms  of  defensive  work. 

Even  at  some  distant  point  from  the  front 
the  work  of  a  single  explosive  mine  or  bomb 
might  impair  the  forwarding  of  fresh  troops 
or  needed  supplies  and  prove  disastrous  be- 
yond measure.  Consequently  to-day  in  Eu- 
rope at  least  half  a  million  soldiers  are  en- 
gaged solely  in  protecting  railway  track,  so 
that  there  is  an  average  of  about  five  men  for 
each  mile. 

Scattered  among  the  railway  employees  in 
Europe  are  spies  and  detectives,  working  to 
frustrate  any  plot  to  damage  the  right-of- 
way  or  its  structures,  or  to  cause  train 
wrecks.  Such  protection  naturally  has  sug- 
gested in  this  country  a  corresponding  field 
of  action  for  home-defense  leagues. 

WAR-TIME    OPERATION    OF    RAILWAYS 

After  the  protection  of  the  railways  must 
be  considered  their  operation,  and  France 
offers  an  interesting  and  striking  example,  as 
so  much  of  the  war  has  been  fought  on  her 
soil  and  the  railways  have  figured  strategic- 
ally and  tactically  both  in  defense  and  at- 
tack. Located  originally  for  commercial  ad- 
vantage, the  French  railways  embraced  in  six 
leading  s3-stems  radiating  from  Paris  have 
more  than  demonstrated  their  strategic 
worth.  These  six  lines,  with  some  25,000 
miles  of  track,  through  the  agency  of  a 
seventy-five-mile  connecting  line  surrounding 
Paris  at  an  average  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  and  known  as  Le  Grand  Ceinture,  can 
be  linked  up  together  and  absolute  inter- 
communication established.  This  belt  line, 
built  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870- 
71,  when  the  military  importance  of  railways 
was  so  apparent  to  both  Germany  and 
France,  was  aided  by  a  government  subsidy 
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and  was  built  with  an  excellent  road-bed  and 
the  heaviest  of  steel  rails.  Of  minor  impor- 
tance commercially,  it  has  proved  all-impor- 
tant in  the  handling  of  military  traffic  and 
thousands  of  troop  trains  and  trucks  laden 
with  the  heaviest  ordnance  from  Le  Creusot 
have  passed  over  it.  Over  it  have  gone 
troops  from  the  South  of  France  direct  to 
the  battle  zones  in  the  North,  and  British 
troops  from  across  the  Channel,  while  inter- 
changes of  troops  at  the  battlefront  have 
been  made  repeatedly. 

Through  this  and  other  agencies  the  va- 
rious railways  of  France  have  been  operated 
as  a  whole  to  great  advantage,  and  Paris  as 
a  center  of  troops  and  munitions  has  been 
a  very  favorable  location  both  for  concentra- 
tion and  distribution.  Thus  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war  the  concentration  of  troops  to 
protect  Paris  was  readily  accomplished  and 
again  for  the  defense  of  Verdun  an  equally 
advantageous  distribution  of  troops  was  ef- 
fected. But  the  French  railway  system  has 
meant  far  more  than  the  mere  movement  of 
troops  as  tactical  conditions  demanded.  Here 
was  an  army  of  some  4,000,000  men  con- 
centrated along  a  line  600  miles  long  and 
perhaps  twenty  miles  deep  on  an  average. 
Such  a  host  daily  requires  some  25,000  tons 
of  rations,  of  which  1,000,000  quarts  of 
wine  is  but  a  single  item.  To  move  these 
supplies  requires  much  rolling  stock  and  one 
line  alone  employs  daily  over  3500  cars  a 
day  for  army  transportation.  When  the 
shipments  arrive  at  the  front  100,000  auto- 
mobile trucks  and  600,000  wagons  are  re- 
quired for  their  distribution. 

An  early  lesson  of  the  Fourth  Bureau  of 
the  French  War  Department,  in  charge  of 
transportation,  was  that  modern  conditions 
had  rendered  obsolete  all  the  older  regula- 
tions and  data  in  this  field,  and  accordingly 
a  most  efficient  system  of  transportation  has 
been  worked  out.  At  twenty  different  cen- 
ters situated  from  about  50  to  100  miles 
from  the  front  at  points  where  there  are  ex- 
tensive freight  yards  and  track  facilities 
there  have  been  located  stations-itiagasins 
(central  supply  stations).  To  these  stations- 
mag  asins  at  centers  strategically  accessible 
from  the  seaboard,  are  forwarded  supplies 
and  munitions  from  abroad  or  from  the 
colonies,  as  well  as  from  the  uninvaded  lands. 

The  work  here  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, as  follows:  commissary,  artillery,  en- 
gineer corps,  and  hospital  service.  Each 
center  daily  must  send  forward  supplies  for 
a  certain  number  of  men,  usually  from  50;- 


000  to  100,000  or  more,  40  cars  being  re- 
quired for  the  daily  commissary  supplies  of 
one  army  corps.  These  stations  are  impor- 
tant storage  and  freight  centers,  one  typical 
example  having  a  permanent  soldier  popula- 
tion of  1800  railroad  men,  bakers,  carpen- 
ters, engineer  troops,  etc.  There  are  eight 
tracks,  each  1600  feet  long,  which  accommo- 
date the  freight  trains  loaded  and  made  up 
daily.  The  loading  of  these  cars  has  been 
reduced  to  more  than  a  science.  The  sup- 
plies for  the  various  parts  of  the  line  are 
loaded  together,  the  bulky  articles  being 
placed  in  one  car  and  the  smaller  articles  in 
another.  Each  car  is  labelled  properly  and  a 
bill  of  contents  made  out  before  the  trains 
are  sent  forward.  The  trains  proceed  to  the 
gares  regulatrices  (regulating  stations), 
where  there  is  a  classification  such  as  is  done 
at  an  American  freight  center,  and  new 
trains  made  up  which  are  sent  to  the  va- 
rious gares  de  ravitaillement,  located  as  con- 
veniently near  the  front  as  possible,  perhaps 
but  five  to  fifteen  miles  distant.  At  these 
points  the  cars  are  dropped  as  required,  and 
there  are  platforms  where  the  freight  may 
be  discharged  and  loaded  into  army  wagons, 
auto  trucks  or  even  onto  narrow-gauge  rail- 
ways rapidly  and  specially  built  and  operated 
by  noiseless  Decauville  locomotives. 

What  is  true  for  France  holds  for  Ger- 
many and  other  European  countries,  though 
in  the  Teutonic  nations  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  large  amount  of  special  construction, 
both  standard  and  narrow-gauge,  and  vast 
bodies  of  troops  have  been  transferred  from 
one  front  to  another. 

In  Italy  also,  where  railway  construction 
always  has  been  considered  slow  and  opera- 
tion far  from  efficient,  the  war  and  military 
conditions  have  wrought  startling  changes. 
Now  track-laying  takes  place  practically 
overnight,  and  wherever  a  division  is  ordered 
forward  standard  and  narrow-gauge  tracks 
are  laid  to  maintain  connections  with  the 
various  bases.  By  the  middle  of  1916  Italy 
had  laid  over  500  miles  of  new  track  and 
had  built  over  1000  new  railway  bridges.  In 
operation  the  number  of  "accidents"  that 
marred  the  early  months  of  the  war  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  freight 
traffic  has  been  so  organized  that  there  is  no 
delay  in  sending  forward  the  trains,  and  the 
cars  dropped  at  the  various  stations  are  al- 
most instantly  evacuated  and  ready  for  re- 
turn trains,  while  motor  trucks  and  wagons 
enable  supplies  and  munitions  to  be  sent 
systematically  and  speedily  to  the  front. 
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FOR  more  than  thirty  years,  as  editor  of 
the  Northwestern  Miller,  I  have  watched 
with  particular  interest  the  coming  of  seed- 
time and  harvest,  have  studied  the  problems 
of  food  supply  and  demand,  have  investigated 
food  values  as  applied  to  the  rationing  of 
countries,  both  in  seasons  of  plenty  and  in 
those  of  scarcity ;  I  have  seen  famine,  face 
to  face,  in  Russia  twenty-five  years  ago,  and, 
during  this  war,  have  personally  witnessed 
the  process  of  feeding  a  nation,  Belgium, 
through  relief  organizations.  Food,  espe- 
cially wheat  and  flour,  has  commanded  my 
attention  and  it  has  been  my  business  to 
chronicle  all  the  phenomena  connected  with 
it,  including  those  of  attempted  wheat  cor- 
ners, manipulated  markets  and  great  ad- 
vances and  recessions  in  price ;  it  has  likewise 
been  my  privilege  to  consider  and  carefully 
to  analyze  the  innumerable  food  fallacies 
that  have  been  advanced  during  this  period, 
and  sometimes  my  great  pleasure  to  expose 
their  absurdities. 

During  all  this  time  I  have  never  encoun- 
tered a  situation  so  abnormal  as  the  present 
in  some  of  its  manifestations,  particularly 
in  that  of  the  persistent  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  consequently  of  flour,  despite 
every  possible  effort  that  could  be  made  by 
the  legitimate  trade  interest  to  check  the 
advance  and  hold  the  situation  in  hand. 

MILLING  AND  GRAIN  INTERESTS  OPPOSED  TO 
SPECULATION 

Much  is  heard  in  the  sensational  press  of 
"food  barons,"  "pirates  and  buccaneers  in  the 
food  field,"  and  "multimillionaires  who  revel 
in  the  proceeds  of  illegitimate  gain  from  the 
tables  of  the  people";  I  quote  literally  from 
a  recent  editorial  in  a  very  representative 
Eastern  newspaper.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
wheat  and  flour  constitute  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  food  supply  of  the  country, 
and,  if  such  predatory  profiteers  do  exist, 
some  of  them  should  be  discernible  in  this 
trade.  I  have  looked  very  diligently  for 
them,  but  my  search  has  been   in  vain.     I 
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should   like   to    help    pillory   just    a   few   of 
such  scoundrels  if  I  could  find  them. 

Instead,  I  have  found  the  milling  and 
grain  interests  sedulously  striving  in  every 
possible  way  to  check  the  upward  rise  in 
prices,  to  discourage  all  forms  of  speculation, 
and  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  panic  and 
hoarding  among  consumers.  Of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  I  know  that  the  millers 
have  made  no  undue  or  illegitimate  profits 
from  the  upward  course  of  the  flour  market, 
and  I  know  that  they  have  been  exceedingly 
anxious  for  a  return  to  normal  conditions, 
have  done  their  utmost  to  bring  this  about, 
and  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  stubborn 
continuance  of  phenomenal  conditions,  which 
make  their  business  one  of  great  hazard  in- 
volving unceasing  care. 

EUROPEAN    FOOD    CONTROL    A    FAILURE 

Naturally  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  world- 
wide war  will  send  up  the  prices  of  food 
commodities;  this  is  obvious  and  inevitable. 
It  is  likewise  a  truism,  accepted  by  all  except 
politicians,  that  the  more  the  laws  of  supply 
arid  demand  are  violated  by  arbitrary  and 
dogmatic  interference,  the  greater  the  food 
shortage  and  the  higher  such  prices  go. 

Ever>^  government  in  Europe  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  assumption  that  the  matter 
of  food  supply  and  control  could  best  be 
handled  by  functionaries,  and  that  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  supply  the  people 
with  food  could  not  be  trusted  to  administer 
it  successfully.  Price-fixing  by  edict,  in  an 
attempt  both  to  encourage  production  and 
satisfy  the  consumer,  has  been  universally 
attempted,  and  has  universally  failed.  Gov- 
ernmental food  control  in  Europe  has  been 
a  complete  fiasco,  and  has  resulted  in  de- 
terioration of  the  bread  supply  and  increasing 
scarcity. 

The  Ivondon  Spectator  recently  said :  "The 
actual  evil  (shortage)  may  not  be  as  great 
as  is  represented  by  sensational  headlines  in 
the  newspaper  press,  but  the  evil  need  not 
have  occurred  at  all  if  the  government  had 
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stood  aside  and  let  the  men  whose  business 
it  IS  to  feed  the  people  carry  on  that  business 
without  interference."  This  is  absolutely 
true.  Neutral  European  governments  have 
displayed  no  more  intelligence  in  food  con- 
trol than  the  belligerents,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  same  plight  after  less  than  three  years 
of  war. 

TRUE   CAUSES   OF   THE   FLOUR   PANIC 

We  of  North  America  now  face  the  very 
serious  task  of  being  obliged  to  feed  the  en- 
tire world,  an  undertaking  not  beyond  our 
ability,  providing  our  entire  system  of  food 
manufacturing  and  purveying  is  not  com- 
pletely upset  by  theorists  and  academic  func- 
tionaries who  believe  that  they  are  more  com- 
petent to  meet  the  situation  than  those  who 
have  made  food  supply  and  demand  the  study 
of  a  lifetime  spent  in  practical  business. 

This  is  the  danger  that  now  confronts  the 
United  States,  rather  than  an  actual  shortage 
of  cereal  foods.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
we  have  witnessed  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  legitimate  business  endeavoring  by  every 
possible  means  to  restrict  the  upward  trend 
of  wheat  prices,  and  reassure  the  panic- 
stricken  consumer,  while  the  representatives 
of  the  Allies  have  been  endeavoring  to  buy 
all  the  wheat  in  sight  and  to  satisfy  not  only 
their  present  but  their  future  needs  at  the 
end  of  a  short-crop  season,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  sending  broadcast  the  most 
alarming  and  sensational  crop  reports,  on 
the  theory,  perhaps,  that  they  would  stimulate 
production.  Coincidental  with  this  has  been 
the  ceaseless  and  pernicious  activity  of  gov- 
ernmental functionaries  in  warning  the  public 
against  approaching  famine. 

It  is  needless  to  say  what  results  are  bound 
to  follow  such  a  combination  of  influence  in 
favor  of  higher  prices.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  sends  the  consumer  post  haste  to  the 
nearest  store  to  buy  a  stock  of  flour.  Where- 
as, under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would 
have  bought  a  sack,  he  now  purchases  several 
barrels.  This  unusual  and  unnecessary  in- 
dividual demand  in  the  aggregate  produces 
an  overwhelming  total  and  creates  a  flour 
panic,  similar  to  a  run  on  a  bank. 

These  causes,  rather  than  an  actual  short- 
age of  wheat  or  the  activity  of  food  specu- 
lators, are  responsible  for  the  existing  high 
price  of  flour,  and  if  the  Government  desires 
to  ascertain  the  real  reason  why  the  markets 
are  in  such  a  chaotic  state  it  has  only  to 
look  into  the  work  of  its  injudicious  func- 
tionaries who  have  spread  alarming  reports, 


frightening  the  public,  and  to  investigate  the 
speculative  buying  methods  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Allies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  object  of  this 
propaganda  of  alarm  was  two-fold :  to  arouse 
the  public  to  the  need  of  greater  productive 
activity  and,  latterly,  to  force  Government 
food  control.  Both  may  be  entirely  laudable 
and  advisable,  but  the  warnings  came  too 
late  materially  to  affect  seeding,  and  only 
served  to  frighten  the  consumer  into  buying 
beyond  his  immediate  requirements,  while 
such  methods  of  forcing  Congress  to  act  are 
at  least  of  questionable  integrity. 

CONTROL    THROUGH    AN    EMERGENCY    BOARD 

Government  food  control  has  now  become 
an  absolute  necessity,  a  war  measure  essen- 
tial to  the  food  security  of  the  nation  and 
its  allies.  The  situation  has  got  past  the 
point  where  individual  and  private  control 
can  accomplish  what  is  needed.  There  is 
a  difference,  however,  between  wise  and  fool- 
ish control  by  the  Government.  The  kind 
we  want,  and  in  my  judgment  will  get,  is 
that  which  vests  drastic  powers  of  control 
and  administration  in  the  President,  to  be 
applied  according  to  needs. 

If  he  should  delegate  these  powers  to  a 
board,  at  the  head  of  which  would  be  Mr. 
Hoover,  or  a  man  of  his  calibre,  and  this 
board  should  call  to  its  aid  the  most  practical 
and  experienced  men  it  can  find  in  the  vari- 
ous trades  affected,  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  demand,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to 
established  and  recognized  business  methods 
and  with  the  least  possible  violation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  great  arid 
pressing  problem  will  be  solved  in  the  wisest 
and  most  effective  manner. 

If,  however,  this  enormous  power  should 
be  vested  in  a  bureau  or  department  of  the 
Government,  to  be  administered  according 
to  the  dictates  of  theorists  and  men  of  aca- 
demic views,  our  Government  will  be  very 
apt  to  repeat  the  obvious  mistakes  of  the 
European  nations,  which  have  landed  their 
people  in  the  common  bog  of  food  shortage, 
from  which  North  America  is  now  called 
upon  to  rescue  them. 

ENOUGH    CEREALS   FOR  OURSELVES  AND  ^HE 
ALLIES 

In  regard  to  the  demand  and  supply  of 
cereals;  I  am  well  advised  of  home  require- 
ments and  the  needs  of  the  Allies.  In  my 
opinion  there  will  be  no  trouble  whatever 
in  supplying  these,  so  far  as  this  crop  goes, 
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from  the  available  quantity  on  hand  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  providing  the 
flour  panic  among  American  consumers  sub- 
sides, which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  as  soon 
as  the  Government  discontinues  sending  out 
exaggerated  and  pessimistic  crop  reports  and 
its  agents  cease  spreading  the  alarm  of  ap- 
proaching famine,  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  thereby  they  can  increase  production. 

'As  to  the  possibility  of  the  new  crop  which 
will  be  harvested  within  the  next  three 
months,  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
results  with  any  degree  of  assurance.  Only 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  infinite 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  intention,  has  the 
hardihood  to  assume  that  they  will  be  utterly 
inadequate,  but  inasmuch  as  its  present  pessi- 
mistic mood  impels  it  to  think  that  "the  sky 
is  an  ink-stand  upside  down  and  the  sea 
is  a  wobbling  tomb,"  its  dolorous  anticipa- 
tions of  evil  may  well  be  accepted  at  a  very 
liberal  discount. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  or  can  ascertain, 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  are 
applying  themselves  with  intelligence  and 
great  industrj^  to  the  duty  of  raising  all  the 
food  they  can.  They  are  doing  this  soberly 
arid  without  indulging  in  the  convulsions 
some  people  imagine  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  given  task.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  the  results  will  be  all  the  more 
satisfactory.  Hysteria  and  real  farming  do 
not  blend  very  well,  and  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  very  considerable  amount  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  crops  now  being  planted  by 
ignorant  but  zealous  amateurs  of  the  city 
and  suburbs. 

From  the  very  best  authorities  I  learn  what 
the  maximum  requirements  of  the  Allies  will 
probably  be  for  the  coming  crop  year ;  we 
know  fairly  well  what  the  neutral  nations 
will  need  to  import,  also  the  amount  of  our 
domestic  consumption,  which  will  be  no 
greater  than  the  normal  unless  the  official 
alarmists  continue  to  stimulate  over-buying 
and  hoarding  of  flour.  The  total  represents 
the  entire  possible  demand  upon  our  resources. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  crops  for  a 
series  of  years  as  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  what  the  harvest  will  yield,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  North  America ;  that  is,  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  which  must  now  be 
considered  as  one  in  the  common  undertaking ; 
can  and  doubtless  will  raise  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  supply  all  food  requirements  for 
the  coming  year.  Beyond  that  there  is  no 
necessity  to  look ;  sufficient  for  the  year  are 
the  crops  thereof. 


In  short,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason, 
in  my  opinion,  to  anticipate  an  actual  scarcity 
of  cereal  food  supplies  in  this  country  during 
the  coming  year,  and  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  feeling  of  panic  and  alarm  that  has 
spread  throughout  the  nation. 

In  coming  to  this  reassuring  conclusion  I 
have  taken  into  consideration  not  only  wheat, 
but  other  cereals  suitable  for  human  food: 
barley,  rye,  oats,  and  finally  corn.  The  sup- 
plemental cereals,  while  not  equal  in  nour- 
ishing and  muscle-building  qualities  to  their 
king,  wheat,  are  yet  wholesome  and  life- 
sustaining  and  can  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  this  emergency. 

NO    NEED   OF    "WAR    BREAd"    HERE 

There  is  not,  and  there  will  not  be,  the 
slightest  need  to  feed  the  American  people  on 
what  is  called  "war-bread"  or  "gray  bread," 
made  from  a  high  extraction  of  the  wheat 
berry.  This  ration  not  only  denies  to  the 
animal  its  rightful  share  of  the  wheat,  the 
bran  and  flinty  particles,  but  by  putting  these 
into  human  food,  produces  a  bread  that 
causes,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  chronic 
stomach  trouble,  and,  when  long  continued, 
weakens  the  human  system ;  this  fact  has  been 
abundantly  proven,  during  this  war,  in  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  where  "war-bread"  was 
the  common  portion. 

The  use  of  barley,  tye,  oats,  and  corn, 
named  in  the  order  of  their  food  value,, 
either  separately  or  blended  with  wheat  flour, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  this  much 
advocated  "gray  bread,"  which  is  both  dan- 
gerous and  wasteful. 

While  there  is  no  occasion  to  anticipate 
an  actual  scarcity  of  cereal  foods  during  the 
year  to  come,  there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for 
wastefulness  in  the  matter  of  flour  and  bread. 
The  present  price  of  flour  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  conserve  it,  but  beyond 
that  lies  the  obvious  and  vety  patriotic  duty 
of  not  wasting  a  particle  of  it  and  avoiding 
selfish  hoarding. 

Housewives  should  neither  buy  nor  bake 
any  more  bread  than  their  families  will  con- 
sume ;  they  should  be  sure  to  buy  the  best 
grades  of  flour,  because  these  represent  the 
most  nutritive  value  for  their  cost ;  the  larger 
bakers'  loaf,  carrying  a  less  overhead  cost, 
is  the  most  economical.  There  is  no  sav'ing 
accomplished  by  attempting  to  feed  people  the 
kind  of  bread  that  they  do  not  like  and  do 
not  find  appetizing;  nor  should  the  American 
buy  lower  grades  of  flour,  since  this  is  the 
kind  that  is  most  in  demand  for  export. 


THE  FARMERS'  VIEWPOINT 

BY  COWGILL  C.  BLAIR 

[The  writer  of  this  article,  a  practical  farmer  in  southwestern  Missouri,  near  the  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  lines,  has  the  best  of  facilities  for  learning  what  the  average  farmer  of  that  part  of  the 
country  thinks  about  food  production.  Mr.  Blair  is  giving  expression  to  the  views  of  others  rather 
than  to  his  own  opinions. — Editor.] 


DURING  the  furore  of  a  nation-wide 
campaign  urging  greater  food  pro- 
duction the  one  cahn  figure  in  national  life 
is  the  farmer.  His  isolation  tends  to  ke*ep 
him  free  from  the  frenzy  which,  while  jus- 
tified, is  expressing  itself  in  ways  quite  dif- 
ferent from  anything  within  his  ken. 

The  specter  of  over-production  and 
greatly  reduced  prices  is  as  vivid  to  the 
farmer,  as  a  class,  as  is  the  specter  of  starva- 
tion to  those  who  realize  the  true  situation. 
High  prices  always  precede  low  prices,  to 
the  farmers'  experience,  and  the  idea  of 
sowing  $3  wheat  does  not  appeal  to  the 
man  who  in  July  and  August,  1914,  was 
selling  wheat  for  62  cents  a  bushel.  While 
a  return  to  such  prices  seems  at  this  time 
impossible,  yet  to  the  farmer  it  seems  very 
probable  if  a  great  acreage  of  wheat  is 
sown  next  fall.  And  a  profit  of  $3  an  acre, 
the  cost  of  seed,  if  obtained  on  wheat  at  62 
cents,  can  only  result  from  an  unusually 
good  yield. 

The  farmer  has  long  been  dependent  on 
his  city  neighbor  who  has  bought  his  prod- 
ucts at  prices  the  city  man  thought  right  to 
pay.  He  has  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day 
during  harvest  and  during  much  of  the 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  only  to  read  en- 
viously of  the  eight-hour  day.  He  has 
read  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  in  cities, 
and  has  sold  his  produce  at  a  small  frac- 
tion of  those  prices.  He  condemns  the 
speculator  more  strongly  than  does  the 
tenement  dweller,  and  has  come  to  look 
with  suspicion  upon  any  efforts  to  stimu- 
late him  to  greater  production  as  a  scheme 
to  increase  yields  and  reduce  prices. 

On  farmers  in  most  sections  of  the  coun- 
try the  crop  failure  of  1916  has  piled  a 
mountain  of  debt.  Far  from  producing  a 
surplus,  many  farms  have  been  forced  con- 
sumers, both  as  to  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  as  to  feed  necessary  for  the  win- 
tering of  live  stock.  This  has  crippled 
them    financially,    has    compelled    them    to 


sell  all  horses  not  actually  needed  and  now 
necessary  for  increased  operations.  Their 
credit,  already  strained  at  the  local  bank, 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  expand 
as  they  now  are  urged  to  do.  The  failure 
of  the  promoters  of  the  increased-production 
propaganda  to  realize  their  condition  has 
caused  many  farmers  to  look  with  contempt 
as  well  as  with  suspicion  on  the  movement. 

While  there  is  much  talk  and  much  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  price  regulation,  the 
farmer  anxiously  awaits  announcement  of  a 
price  guarantee.  The  city  man  may  be 
concerned  regarding  the  high  cost  of  living, 
but  the  farmer  is  just  as  deeply  concerned 
as  to  how  little  he  will  be  paid  for  his  prod- 
ucts. If  he  is  to  sow  double  his  customary 
acreage  of  wheat,  using  $3  seed,  he  wants 
to  be  assured  that  he  will  at  least  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  legitimate  profit.  A 
guarantee  of,  say,  $1.50  per  bushel  for 
wheat  harvested  in  1918  will  do  more  to- 
ward increasing  the  acreage  of  wheat  to  be 
sown  next  fall  than  all  the  literature  a  rural 
mail-carrier  is  capable  of  transporting. 

While  the  farmers'  credit  is  limited,  there 
are  many  who  could,  by  mortgaging  their 
farms,  have  ample  capital  for  vastly  increased 
operations ;  granting  that  the  price  guarantee 
has  been  given,  and  that  the  capital  is  avail- 
able with  his  farm  for  security.  What  if 
unfavorable  weather,  chinch  bugs,  Hessian 
fly,  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of  limiting  fac- 
tors in  wheat  production  destroy  his  crop? 
He  will  find  himself  without  the  anticipated 
profit,  and,  if  he  has  mortgaged  to  the  limit, 
without  a  home  or  place  of  business. 

Thoughtful  farmers  are  considering  all 
sides  of  the  question.  They  are  patriotic, 
possibly  more  so  than  the  average  City 
dweller,  and  while  they  see  a  chance  for 
great  profit,  yet  they  see  many  chances  for  as 
great  and  far  more  vital  losses.  The  federal 
government,  through  the  various  State  agri- 
cultural extension  departments  partially  sup- 
ported by  funds  available  through  the  Smith- 
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Lever  bill,  is  seeking  to  organize  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country.  The  organization  is  ac- 
cepted bj"  a  portion  of  the  farmers  as  an 
opportunity  to  do  their  bit,  and  as  creating 
a  mouthpiece  through  which  they  can  be  rep- 
resented in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  But  a 
majority  of  the  farmers  look  on  the  project 
with  suspicion,  and  are  reluctant  to  join. 

The  cost  of  implements,  the  scarcity  of 
help  and  its  increased  cost,  both  in  wages 
and  in  board,  discourages  increased  opera- 
tions. If  regulation  applies  to  farm  prod- 
ucts, why  cannot  it  apply  to  farm  imple- 
ments? If  the  Government  can  buy  our 
wheat  this  year,  why  can't   it   do  so  every 


year?  If  the  city  man  loans  me  money  and 
my  crop  fails,  he  has  my  farm  and  his  in- 
terest and  I  have  nothing.  If  seed  wheat  is 
worth  $3  a  bushel,  why  should  I  sow  a  great 
acreage  of  it,  when  that  represents  more  than 
the  average  profit  I  make  from  an  acre  of 
wheat?  All  these  questions  seem  unreason- 
able to  a  student  of  conditions,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  are  not  students  of  condi- 
tions, and  those  who  seek  to  incite  him  to  in- 
creased production  will  find  their  pathway 
easier  if  they  will  at  least  have  replies  to 
some  of  the  questions  which  the  taciturn 
farmer  is  asking  himself,  whether  he  pro- 
pounds them  to  any  visitors  or  not. 


FOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  NORTH- 
WEST 


A  WELL-INFORMED  correspondent 
who  recently  returned  to  his  home  in 
Minnesota  after  a  journey  through  the  East- 
ern States,  writes  hopefully  of  the  prospects 
in  the  Northwest  for  food  production.  He 
says : 

While  in  the  East  I  noticed  a  great  change 
going  on  in  the  public  press  and  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
■war.  A  like  change  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
West  and  as  a  result  organizations  have  been 
multiplied,  interest  has  greatly  increased  and  the 
farmers  have  greatly  enlarged  their  plans  for 
crop  raising.  The  general  condition,  therefore, 
is  very  much  more  hopeful  than  it  was,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  so. 

The  acreage  in  Minnesota  in  wheat  is  prob- 
ably from  5  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  less  than 
usual,  but  pastures  are  being  plowed  up  and  the 
acreage  in  corn,  potatoes  and  beans  will  be  con- 
siderably increased  over  last  year.  Consequently 
the  food  production  in  Minnesota  (assuming  that 
crop  conditions  will  remain  favorable)  will  be 
considerably    increased    this    year. 

The  winter  wheat  in  Montana  was  consider- 
ably damaged,  but  the  farmers  are  turning  to 
other  crops.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
wheat  production  will  be  less  than  last  year.  In 
North  and  South  Dakota  the  wheat  acreage,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  less  for  two  reasons,  first  because 
the  season  was  so  late  and  second  because  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  was  not  at  first  real- 
ized by  the  farmers.  In  both  of  these  states,  how- 
ever, corn  will  be  quite  materially  increased  and 


this  will  also  be  true  of  other  crops,  though  to 
not  such  a  decided  extent  as  in   Minnesota. 

In  Wisconsin  the  conditions  are  much  the  same 
as  in  southern  Minnesota.  The  wheat  acreage 
will  not  be  -greatly  increased  if  at  all,  while  corn, 
beans,  potatoes  and  barley  will   be  increased. 

Stated  concisely,  the  prospects  now  are  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  amount  of  food  produc- 
tion from  the  Northwest  than  ever  before  in  its 
history,  though  the  amount  of  wheat  may  not  be 
excessive. 

The  agitation  for  increase  of  wheat  crops  came 
too  late,  so  that  I  do  not  see  how  a  minimum 
guarantee  could  now  affect  the  wheat  acreage. 

As  to  what  we  shall  do  for  the  crop  of  1918  I 
think  it  is  too  early  to  determine  details,  but  there 
certainly  should  be  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter  undertaken  in  ample  time  so  that  the 
farmer  can  make  his  plans  accordingly.  If  the 
Government  finds  it  necessar)^  to  increase  the 
acreage  of  any  particular  crop  the  minimum  guar- 
antee must  be  made  correspondingly  high,  and  if 
it  wishes  to  depress  any  particular  kind  of  crop 
the  maximum  can  be  made  low.  The  farmer,  of 
course,  would  prefer  that  no  maximum  should  be 
established,  but  as  a  political  proposition  it  may 
be  difficult  to  get  the  representatives  of  the  con- 
suming communities  to  acquiesce  in  a  minimum 
unless  there   is   also   a  maximum  fixed. 

Other  information  received  from  that  part 
of  the  country  corroborates  this  correspond- 
ent's prediction  regarding  an  increased  corn 
acreage  and  a  relatively  smaller  wheat  crop. 


CUTTING  HENEQUEN  LEAVES  IN  YUCATAN 


AMERICA'S  GRAIN  IMPERILED 


BY  PAUL  V.  COLLINS 


WHAT  is  the  most  vulnerable  point  of 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  as  we 
are  entering  the  European  war?  It  is  not 
our  ports,  protected  by  our  navy  and  fortifi- 
cations ;  it  is  our  grain-growing  industry, 
especially  of  the  Mid-West.  A  little  com- 
mercial foresight  by  Germany  (and  who 
imagines  she  has  not  discerned  it?)  may  cost 
not  only  our  farmers  the  loss  of  half  or  more 
of  their  grain  crop  of  1918,  but  the  farmers 
of  Canada  an  equal  loss,  and  bring  famine 
upon  America  and  the  Entente  Allies  de- 
pendent upon  America  for  bread. 

Through  the  cornering  of  the  sisal  (hene- 
quen)  of  Yucatan,  a  blow  could  be  struck 
which  would  cripple  every  grain  binder  in 
the  world,  for  all  binders  are  equipped  to 
use  sisal  or  manila  twine  only;  the  world's 
entire  supply  of  binder-twine  sisal  is  grown 
in  Yucatan,  while  manila  has  long  since  been 
in  such  demand  for  cordage  as  to  be  quite 
out  of  the  twine  market. 

There  has  been  much  said  recently  about 
Germany's  attempt  to  involve  Mexico  in  her 
intrigues  against  the  United  States,  but  noth- 


mg  has  been  said  concerning  the  great  Yuca- 
tan menace  to  our  farmers. 

Prior  to  1915,  two  American  corporations 
were  practically  the  only  direct  buyers  of 
sisal.  In  1915  the  Yucatan  planters  formed 
an  association,  known  as  the  Comision  de 
Reguladora  del  Mercado  de  Henequen — 
Commission  to  Regulate  the  Sale  of  Hene- 
quen—  (protected  by  the  state),  through 
which  alone  all  planters  are  required  to  dis- 
pose of  their  sisal.  The  Commission  has  offices 
in  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  where  the 
sisal  is  sold  to  our  manufacturers,  who  con- 
vert it  into  binder  twine  to  supply  the  world. 
From  1900  to  1915,  the  average  price  for 
raw  fiber  was  about  5^8  cents;  to-day  it  is 
\6y2  cents.  Usuallv  the  crop  costs  us  about 
$13,000,000,  but  the  fiber  for  1917  cost 
$40,000,000.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  sisal 
within  the  last  year  adds  about  14  cents  an 
acre  to  the  cost  of  our  harvest ;  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  grain,  in  the  same  period,  at 
only  50  cents  a  bushel,  adds  from  $6  to  $7 
an  acre ;  hence  the  additional  cost  to  our 
individual  farmers  for  twine  is  not  the  only 
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or  even   the   most  serious   phase   of   the  sit- 
uation. 

Dr.  Lester  H.  Dewey,  the  fiber  expert  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, states  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
creasing demand,  we  shall  outrun  Yucatan's 
output  within  the  next  decade ;  hence,  re- 
gardless of  the  war  menace  to  our  1918  crop, 
we  are  facing  a  commercial  problem  requir- 
ing immediate  action. 

THE  YUCATAN   MONOPOLY 

The  independence  of  Yucatan  in  the  mo- 
nopoly is  well  illustrated  by  the  dictatorial 
tone  of  the  following  notice  telegraphed  to 
all  American  twine  factories  by  the  Comision 
Reguladora,  on  December  18,   1916: 

We  have  about  16,000  bales  spot  sisal  in  com- 
mercial warehouses,  Newark,  N.  J.,  also  about 
27,000  bales  in  warehouses  Gulf  ports  which  run 
about  40  per  cent,  red  bales,  reds  to  be  taken  at 
three-eighths  cent  allowance.  We  will  dispose  of 
this  stock  to  our  customers,  in  such  proportionate 
amounts  to  each  as  we  consider  fair  and  equit- 
able, at  135^  cents  ex  warehouses  Newark,  and 
13'<;  cents  f.  o.  b.  Gulf  ports.  Your  offer  must  be 
received  by  us  on  or  before  noon,  December  20, 
and  must  be  unconditional  for  such  amount  of 
bales  as  we  will  apportion  to  you,  and  is  not  to 
be  conditional  on  your  receiving  any  minimum 
amount.  We  expect  to  be  in  a  position  to  quote 
for  shipment  this  week. 

Comision   Reguladora. 

Immediately  after  this  ultimatum,  the 
price  for  February  and  March  delivery  was 
increased  to  16^/^  cents  (in  1915  the  total 
price  was  4^^  cents). 

Drastic  prosecution  of  the  Comision  Regu- 
ladora by  the  United  States,  even  if  juris- 
diction could  be  obtained  over  its  American 
oflfices,  might  drive  Yucatan  into  holding 
back  her  entire  supply  of  sisal;  therefore  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  present  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foreign  monopoly,  which  can  fix  its  own 
terms  or  deprive  us  of  our  entire  supply  of 
twine  for  our  next  year's  harvest. 

HOW  THE   SUPPLY  MIGHT   BE   CUT   OFF 

There  is  no  American  tariff  on  sisal,  but 
Yucatan  has  an  export  duty  of  $40  a  ton, 
which  comprises  almost  the  whole  revenue 
of  that  State.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
her  increasing  that  tariff,  or  stopping  all  ex- 
portations  of  sisal.  The  general  government 
of  Mexico  could  issue  bonds  or  treasury 
notes  to  the  sisal  planters,  and  take  over  their 
entire  crop,  on  which  she  could  secure  a  loan 
from  Germany  with  a  mortgage  on  the  fiber 
stored  in  Yucatan  warehouses;  the  security 


would  be  safe  and  the  transaction  would  be 
commercial  and  legitimate.  Even  while  we 
are  at  war  with  Germany,  we  cannot  attack 
Yucatan  and  capture  her  sisal  unless  Mexico 
becomes  an  open  ally  of  our  enemies. 

WHERE    CAN    SISAL    BE    GROWN? 

Why  not  raise  our  own  sisal?  There  is 
only  one  small  area  in  the  United  States 
where  it  will  thrive ;  that  is  in  Florida ;  and 
sisal  cannot  be  raised  commercially  in  small 
tracts,  for  the  necessary  machinery  for  its 
handling  costs  from  $6000  to  $40,000.  Even 
if  it  were  practicable  eventually  to  raise  it 
in  the  United  States,  that  would  not  relieve 
the  1918  harvest,  for  it  requires  seven  years 
after  planting  before  the  first  crop  is  avail- 
able. Yucatan  has  been  twenty  years  in  de- 
veloping her  sisal  industry,  and,  to  date,  has 
only  half  the  planted  area  yielding  crop. 

There  are  areas  suitable  in  the  Philippines, 
in  Hawaii,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  our  newly 
acquired  Danish  West  Indies,  but  all  that 
resource  is  a  matter  of  a  future  decade — if 
ever.  Some  other  countries  may  eventually 
produce  sisal.  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil 
have  large  areas  adapted  to  its  growth,  but 
none  planted  yet. 

PROPOSED    SUBSTITUTE 

The  first  impulse  of  the  layman,  as  to  the 
1918  crop,  is  to  turn  to  our  cotton,  Kentucky 
hemp,  and  flax  fiber;  but  here  disappointment 
meets  his  enthusiasm,  for  the  binders  cannot 
tie  and  cut  those  soft  fibers.  In  order  to 
cut  a  soft  twine,  a  mechanism  with  a  scissors 
cut  would  be  required,  and  the  grinding  of 
the  sand  and  dust  of  the  field  makes  this 
impracticable,  for  no  steel  is  hard  enough  to 
withstand  the  grit.  Sisal,  with  its  hard,  stiff 
fiber,  is  drawn  across  a  sharp  edge  of  steel, 
and,  on  account  of  its  brittle  hardness,  it 
breaks  over  the  knife-edge,  though  it  often 
cuts  a  notch  an  inch  deep  in  the  hardest  steel. 

Cotton  costs  no  more  per  pound  than  sisal, 
and  if  it  could  be  cut  by  the  binder  it  might 
be  satisfactory,  though  the  smallness  of  a 
cotton  twine  of  necessary  tensile  strength 
would  make  it  difficult  to  use  in  the  present 
attachments.     But  it  cannot  be  cut  in  the  tie. 

Hemp  fiber,  to-day,  is  in  such  demand  for 
carpets  and  cordage  that  America  is  not  rais- 
ing half  the  hemp  we  use,  even  without  the 
twine  demand.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  experts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that,  in  case  of  emergency,  hemp 
will  be  our  first  substitute  for  sisal,  although 
it  is  both  expensive  and  unsatisfactory.    The 
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sudden  turning  of  binder-twine  demand  upon 
hemp  will  find  its  available  supply  altogether 
inadequate.  The  hemp  acreage  of  the  United 
States,  in  1917,  will  be  three  times  as  great 
as  heretofore,  and  instead  of  a  production  of 
10,000  tons  of  fiber,  the  estimate  is  25,000 
tons  or  more.  Yet  that  is  only  one-tenth  of 
the  binder-twine  fiber  required,  even  if  all 
were  used  for  twine  and  none  for  carpets 
and  cordage. 

Flax  fiber  is  abundant.  We  devote 
2,200,000  acres  in  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas  alone  to  the  raising  of  flax  for  seed, 
which  is  used  in  the  production  of  linseed 
oil,  and,  as  a  by-product,  oil-cake  for  stock 
feed.  This  produces  1,600,000  tons  of  straw, 
which  is  nine  times  our  imports  of  sisal  fiber. 
We  use  200,000  tons  in  packing  and  in  mak- 
ing paper,  but  we  burn  the  rest,  while  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  East,  we  are  importing 
coarse  flax  fiber  for  making  paper. 

The  use  of  flax  for  binder  twine  is 
not  yet  in  sight,  for  the  reason  that  its  tensile 
strength  deteriorates  rapidly  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  sunshine  and  rain ;  it  persists  in  the 
process  known  as  retting.  It  therefore  breaks 
and  the  bundles  of  grain  are  spilled  when 
left  for  weeks  in  the  shocks,  as  is  often  neces- 
sary after  harvest.  Tests  in  this  country  and 
in  other  climates  to  which  flax  has  been  sent 
have  demonstrated  that  the  defect  is  due  to 
natural  disintegration,  and  not  to  insect  pests, 
as  was  once  suspected. 

We  may  be  obliged  to  return  to  wire,  but 
experienced  farmers  will  regret  that  neces- 
sity and  will  postpone  preparations  for  the 
change.  The  disuse  of  wire  was  immediate 
when  a  hemp  twine  binder  (preceding  sisal) 
was  put  on  the  market,  thirty  years  ago,  for 
wire  bothered  in  threshing  machines,  and, 
getting  into  the  feed,  it  killed  stock.  Wire 
attachments  for  the  million  harvesters  in  use 
would  hardly  be  furnished  in  time  for  the 
1918  crop. 

TWO  MILLION  MEN  NEEDED  TO   BIND  BY 
HAND 

The  sudden  cutting  off  of  our  supply  of 
binder  twine  and  an  attempt  to  bind  by  hand 
with  straw,  as  did  our  forefathers,  would 
result  in  great  demoralization  of  our  farm- 
labor  market  and  the  consequent  damage  of 
J  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  left  unbound.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  enough  farm  laborers 
could  be  gotten,  at  any  price,  to  bind  the 
crop  without  the  aid  of  the  usual  modern 
mechanical  means. 


As  to  the  number  of  extra  men  the  harvest 
would  require  if  the  binding  had  to  be  done 
by  hand,  I  quote  the  following  from  the  office 
of  the  president  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company: 

The  binding  attachments  could  be  rennoved 
from  the  harvesters,  and  two  men,  riding  upon 
the  harvesters  could  bind  the  grain  as  fast  as 
cut  and  delivered  to  them.  As  there  are  at  least 
a  million  binders  in  use  annually  in  this  country, 
and  as  it  would  probably  be  found  impracticable 
to  move  men  about  much  for  the  varying  harvest 
seasons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  would 
take  at  least  two  million  men  for  this  work. 

The  measure  of  the  farmers'  shortage 
under  that  preposterous  addition  to  their 
force  of  harvest  hands — already  painfully 
scarce — would  indicate  the  proportion  of  the 
crop  that  could  not  be  bound. 

In  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Western  Idaho  the  general  practise  is  to  cut 
with  headers,  or  to  use  combined  headers  ar^d 
threshers. 

In  the  grain  regions  of  these  States  it 
never  rains  in  the  fall,  so  it  is  safe  to  leave 
grain  in  the  field  a  month  longer,  before 
cutting,  than  can  be  done  in  the  mid-West 
and  East,  where  it  would  mean,  on  account 
of  harvest  rains,  a  serious  loss  of  crop, 
through  lodging  and  shelling  out.  The  Far 
West  will  not  be  affected  by  the  twine  short- 
age, though  the  farmers  there  have  troubles 
of  their  own  with  their  jute  bags. 

BANANA A    POSSIBILITY 

There  is  still  another  substitute  twine 
fiber,  to  which  we  may  turn  with  more  hope 
of  ultimate  independence,  though  not  in  time 
for  the  1918  crop;  it  is  that  of  the  banana 
plant.  Its  tensile  strength  is  questioned  by 
some  twine  authorities,  but  that  may  be  over- 
come eventually  by  plant  breeding  for  fiber, 
and  by  letting  the  plant  become  more  mature 
before  cutting.  The  banana  flourishes  in 
Florida,  except  when  caught  by  frost,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  if  the  roots  are  mulched  they 
can  be  made  frost-proof.  Special  machinery 
for  making  banana  fiber  has  already  been 
successfully  tested. 

So  if  Yucatan  should  undertake  to  deprive 
us  of  her  sisal,  while  she  would  injure  us 
for  a  season,  it  is  quite  probable  that  she 
would  drive  us  away  permanently  from  our 
dependence  upon  her  for  all  the  future.  Just 
as  hemp  succeeded  wire,  and  sisal  and  manila 
succeeded  hemp,  so  banana  may  yet  succeed 
sisal — but  not  for  1918. 
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WHAT  has  become  of  the  American 
globe-trotter? 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
an  immense  volume  of  pleasure  travel  was 
suddenly  deflected  into  other  channels.  In 
1913  some  250,000  made  the  eastward  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic  in  the  first  and  second 
cabins.  Since  the  war  broke  near  the  end 
of  the  following  season  the  next  year's  traf- 
fic was  reduced  only  to  about  204,000,  but 
in  the  following  season,  that  of  1915,  it  had 
fallen  to  66,000.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
American  tourists  have  spent  upwards  of 
$500,000,000  in  foreign  travel  in  an  average 
season.  The  American  love  of  sight-seeing, 
however,  is  insatiable,  and  the  tide  of  travel, 
still  unchecked,  surges  westward. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  number  of  visitors  to  our  National  Parks 
has  increased  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  the 
decline  in  European  travel.  According  to 
the  figures  collected  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  attendance  was  increased  by 
100,000  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  while 
in  the  1916  season  even  these  figures  were 
exceeded.  A  surprising  proportion  of  these 
tourists   went   to    the   parks    by    automobile. 

To  the  average  American  it  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  learn  that  there  are  thirteen  great 
National  Parks  under  Government  control 
whose  total  area  of  7459  square  miles  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Few 
people  know  even  the  names  of  the  great 
public  playgrounds,  each  of  which  preserves 
some  incomparable  natural  wonder.  The 
Government  has  expended  vast  sums  of 
money  with  intelligent  sympathy  in  guarding 
these  areas  and  building  excellent  roads  and 
hotels  for  the  convenience  of  the  tourist,  so 
that  their  accommodations  and  accessibility 
compare  favorably  with  European  resorts. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  familiar  of  the  play- 
grounds, has  been  very  quick  to  feel  the  new 
tide  of  tourist  travel.  In  1914  the  attend- 
ance was  normal,  with  some  20,250  visitors, 
while  the  following  year  brought  51,895, 
and  the  present  season  35,938  visitors.  Dur- 
ing the  season  just  closed  3445  private  auto- 
mobiles brought  14,930  visitors.  The  Yo- 
semite,  which  in  1914  attracted  but   15,145 
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visitors,  doubled  its  attendance  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  and  in  1916  had  31,216,  of 
which  fully  one-half  came  by  automobiles. 
The  most  surprising  increase  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  Grand  Canon,  where  the  attend- 
ance had  been  steadily  declining  for  years, 
reaching  the  low  mark  of  19,136  in  1914, 
and  jumping  suddenly  to   101,207   in   1915. 

The  newest  of  the  parks  have  also  been 
quick  to  feel  the  new  impulse.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Park,  opened  to  the  public  in 
1915,  comprises  some  358  square  miles  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  with  mountains 
of  15,000  feet  altitude  and  many  remarkable 
records  of  the  glacial  period.  The  first  sea- 
son's attendance  was  31,000,  which  increased 
in  1916  to  51,000,  rivaling  the  best  records 
of  the  older  parks  before  the  war. 

The  new  popularity  of  our  National  Parks 
does  not  seem  to  be  limited  to  any  particular 
section.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tourists 
visiting  the  westernmost  parks  have  come 
from  the  eastern  coast.  In  some  cases  the 
continental  roads  have  been  heavily  taxed  to 
transport  these  through  passengers.  In  the 
competition  which  has  ensued  the  rates  have 
been  reduced  in  many  cases  until  the  trip  is 
no  more  expensive  than  the  cheapest  Euro- 
pean tour.  A  large  proportion  of  these  visit- 
ors have  probably  spent  from  $300  to  $500 
each.  The  railroads  report  that  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  West  have  been  espe- 
cially well  represented. 

During  the  season  of  1916  ten  of 
the  parks  were  visited  by  20,000  auto- 
mobile parties,  which  alone  totaled  78,916 
visitors.  This  list  does  not  include  the  more 
accessible  parks,  such  as  Hot  Springs.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  tourists  visiting  the 
National  Parks  are  coming  to  know  their 
native  land  very  intimately,  even  if  they  have 
not  seen  America  first. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  attendance  of  our 
thirteen  National  Parks  in  the  year  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  was 
239,693,  which  increased  in  the  following 
year  to  334,799,  and  still  further  in  the 
season  of  1916  to  352,512.  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  therefore,  thousands  of 
Americans  have  seen  for  the  first  time  some 
of  the  natural  wonders  of  their  country. 


LAVA  CASCADE  OF  KILAUEA  VOLCANO   IN   THE  NEW  HAWAIIAN   NATIONAL  PARK 


NEW  NATIONAL  PARKS 

BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELL 


THE  several  na- 
tional p  1  a  y  - 
ground  reservations 
which  have  recently 
been  created  by  Con- 
gressional and  Presi- 
dential action  are 
not  only  unique  in 
character,  but  con- 
stitute additions  to 
our  o  u  t-o  f-d  o  o  r  s 
places  of  thrilling 
interest. 

The  Hawaiian 
National  Park  con- 
tains three  famous 
volcanoes,  including  the  greatest  and  most 
active  volcanoes  on  the  globe ;  the  Lassen 
Volcanic  National  Park  comprises  the  only 
active  volcano  in  the  United  States 
proper;  the  Capulin  National  Monument 
is  one  of  the  finest  known  examples  of  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  the  Bande- 
lier  National  Monument  embraces  probably 
the  most  remarkable  collection  of  cliff 
dwellings  in  the  country,   and   the  Sieur  de 


TREE   FERN,  VOLCANO 
ROAD,     HAW^AII 


Monts  National  Monument  on  Mt.  Desert 
Island,  Maine,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
inspiring  of  spots,  is  the  only  National  Mon- 
ument or  National  Park  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States. 

THE  PARK  AROUND  MOUNT  MC  KINLEY 

The  latest  action  of  Congress  in  reserving 
National  Park  areas  is  the  creation  of  the 
great  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  em- 
bracing nearly  one  and  one-half  million  acres 
— now  our  second  largest  park.  Mount 
McKinley,  the  dominant  feature  of  this  re- 
gion, rises  above  sea  level  to  a  height  of 
20,300  feet,  according  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey — the  giant  climax  of  the 
great  Alaskan  Range.  This  mountain  is 
6000  feet  higher  than  Mount  Whitney  or 
Mount  Rainier  and  is  the  most  lofty  peak  in 
North  America.  Its  upper  14,000  feet  is 
snow  and  ice,  and  some  of  the  greatest  gla- 
ciers in  the  world  grind  slowly  down  its 
sides.  The  annual  snowfall  in  some  places 
is  sixty  feet. 

As  a  game  refuge  and  breeding-ground, 
this  new  National  Park  is  expected  to  pre- 
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serve  the  big  game  of  Alaska  which  elsewhere 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  reserve 
will  serve  as  a  perpetual  center  of  game  sup- 
ply for  large  neighboring  areas. 

THE     HAWAIIAN    NATIONAL     PARK 

The  three  active  volcanoes  in  Hawaii  are 
Mauna  Loa,  Kilauea,  and  Haleakala.  Of 
these,  Kilauea,  though  by  far  the  smallest,  is 
the  most  spectacular  volcano  in  the  world. 
It  is  in  constant  eruption.  The  pit  of  its 
crater  is  some  3000  feet  in  diameter,  with 
500-foot  walls,  and  in  the  center  is  the  Lake 
of  Fire,  1000  feet  across,  a  boiling,  striving 
mass  of  molten  lava,  splashing  on  its  banks 
with  a  sound  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  while 
great  fountains  boil  upwards  fifty  feet  in 
height,  sending  quantities  of  glowing  spray 
over  the  shore  with  the  hissing  of  escaping 
gases  and  blue  flames  playing  through  the 
crevices  like  magic  fire.  Islands  form  in  the 
molten  lake,  due  to  the  infall  of  large  pieces 
of  the  shore;  cascades,  whirlpools,  and  rapids 
of  glowing  melt  are  common  sights.  At  night 
the  spectacle  is  sublime.  Kilauea  is  easily 
accessible,  and  even  now  is  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  visitors  annually.  Near  the  Lake  of 
Fire  there  is  a  Volcano  House,  and  the  tour- 
ists amuse  themselves  by  doing  such  things 
as  popping  corn  over  the  cracks  some  way 
back  from  the  crater  and  taking  cold  coffee 
down  from  the  Volcano  House  in  their  all- 
night  sessions  with  the  volcano  and  heating 
it  over  a  crack. 

Mauna  Loa — The  Great  Mountain — the 
giant  of  the  Islands,  is  14,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  but  measured  from  its  base  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  it  is  30,000  feet  high. 
Even  above  water  it  is  the  greatest  mountain 
mass  in  the  world.  Its  base  at  sea-level  is 
seventy  miles  in  diameter.  Once  every  eight 
or  ten  years  the  mountain  bursts  forth  into 
an  enormous  lava  flow.  In  the  total  quan- 
tity of  lava  it  has  discharged  during  the  last 
century  no  other  volcano  in  the  world  is  at 
all  comparable  with  it.  Some  of  the  vol- 
canoes of  Iceland  have  been  known  to  pour 
forth  at  single  outbreaks  masses  of  lava  fully 
equal  to  those  of  IVIauna  Loa,  but  such  out- 
bursts are  not  frequent  in  Iceland — a  century 
or  so  apart — while  the  eruptions  of  Mauna 
Loa  are  all  of  great  volume  and  occur  with 
frequent  regularity.  Mauna  Loa  and 
Kilauea  are  both  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
the  principal  island  of  the  group.  Haleakala, 
the  third  volcano  included  in  the  National 
Park  area,   on   the   Island  of   Maui,   about 


thirty  miles  distant,  is  10,000  feet  high  and 
contains  the  greatest  crater  rift  in  its  summit 
of  any  volcano  on  the  globe — a  vast  bowl 
eight  miles  in  diameter  and  3000  feet  deep. 
There  are  globe-trotters  who  have  been  to 
the  top  of  this  mountain  and  gazed  down 
into  its  vast  crater,  with  lava  cones  built  up 
inside  of  it  800  or  1000  feet  high,  who  speak 
of  it  as  the  most  wonderful  of  all  places. 
Men  like  John  Muir,  who  have  seen  most  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  have  been  to 
Haleakala  and  have  said  that  it  was  the 
greatest  spectacle  on  earth.  The  Hawaii 
National  Park  comprises  three  units,  the  vol- 
canoes of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii  connected  by  a  roadway 
as  part  of  the  park,  an  aggregate  of  54,000 
acres,  and  Haleakala  and  its  surroundings  on 
IVIaui,  about  21«,000  acres. 

Wonderful  as  are  some  of  our  older  Na- 
tional Parks,  there  can  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  this,  our  newest  one.  The 
star  attractions  of  the  seemingly  incompar- 
able Yellowstone  region  sink  into  almost  in- 
significance when  contrasted  with  the  stu- 
pendous mysteries  of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes 
— nature's  greatest  of  exhibits.  "Old  Faith- 
ful," the  giant  water  geyser  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, is  viewed  annually  by  wondering  thou- 
sands, yet  it  is  a  poor  second  to  a  sea  of  lava 
from  whose  surfaces  gush  up  even  greater 
gej'sers  of  melted  rock  and  crimson  flames. 
Mauna  Loa  forces  columns  of  liquid  rock 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  and  every  few 
years  pours  forth  billions  of  tons  of  lava  in 
a  brief  space  of  time. 

National  Parks  should  be  places  of  safety, 
and  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  Hawaiian 
volcanoes  is  the  singular  quietness  of  their 
eruptions.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  steep  cones,  but  have 
broad  surfaces  and  slight  grades.  The 
greatest  eruptions  occupy  weeks  in  flowing 
down  the  slopes,  cooling  and  solidifying  and 
piling  up  vast  masses  of  lava. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  within  the  true 
tropics,  and  it  is  not  in  live  volcanoes  alone 
that  they  afford  the  visitor  entrancing  attrac- 
tions. Dreamy,  sunkissed  shores,  fringed 
with  cocoanuts  and  other  tropical  verdure 
are  in  plain  view  from  great  mountain 
heights  perpetually  snow-clad,  and  there  are 
deserts  where  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls 
throughout  the  year  with,  close  by,  tropical 
tangles  so  dense  that  men  cannot  enter  them, 
where  the  rainfall  reaches  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  350  inches  a  year.  There  are  great 
bare  stretches  of  lava  where  not  a  blade  of 
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grass  can  grow,  and  there  are  slopes  and  val- 
leys where  the  breadfruit,  the  sugar-cane, 
the  pineapple,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits  riot 
in  luxuriance  and  abundance.  The  land  pro- 
duces extravagantly,  and  fish  swarm  along 
the  many  coasts.  Hawaii  is  a  natural  empire 
in  itself,  with  extremes  of  climate  and  soil 
in  close  juxtaposition.  The  creation  of  a 
National  Park  was  a  wise  action  for  the  pro- 
tection, by  the  Federal  Government,  of  the 
many  wonders,  and  was  greatly  needed  and 
desired  even  by  the  people  of  the  Islands. 

THE    LASSEN    VOLCANIC    PARK 

That  the  only  active  volcano  in  the  United 
States,  majestic  Lassen  Peak — the  southern- 
most sentinel  in  California  of  the  wild  Cas- 
cade Range,  11,000  feet  in  height — should 
have  been  brought  within  the  circle  of  Na- 
tional Parks  was  anticipated.  While  no 
such  stupendous  example  of  old  Vulcan's 
continual  activity  as  the  Hawaiian  seething 
craters,  Lassen  is  a  decidedly  active  volcano. 
It  has  had  over  200  eruptions  within  the  past 
two  years,  some  of  them  of  terrifying  and 
destructive  violence.  In  its  heaviest  erup- 
tions it  showed  itself  to  be  what  is  known 
as  a  volcano  of  first  magnitude ;  that  is,  be- 
sides volumes  of  smoke  and  steam,  it  erupted 
incandescent  bombs  and  molten  lava.  At 
night,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  it  has  cast 
a  red  glare  into  the  heavens  visible  for  many 
miles — an  orgy  of  the  infernal  gods.  A  sin- 
gle stone  ejected  from  the  crater  during  one 
of  the  eruptions  weighs  over  sixty  tons.  Dur- 
ing another  eruption  a  breath  of  superhot 
gases  escaped  from  the  lid  of  the  crater  and, 
sweeping  down  the  steep,  snow-laden  slopes, 
instantly  converted  the  snow  into  water  and 
caused  a  tremendous  flood.  A  mighty  on- 
rush of  waters  and  hot  gases  swept  every- 
thing before  it  for  more  than  ten  miles  and 
in  some  places  a  mile  wide ;  meadows  were 
buried,  trees  three  feet  in  diameter  were 
broken  off  like  match-sticks,  and  the  country 
scoured  as  by  a  mighty  sand  blast.  The 
eruption  sent  a  dense  column  of  smoke  30,000 
feet  skyward.  With  such  manifestations  it 
may  be  seen  that  Lassen  is  not  always  a  safe 
playmate;  however,  it  can  be  said  of  all  our 
volcanoes  that  they  give  ample  notice  and 
warning  of  their  performances. 

The  Lassen  Volcanic  Park  is  directly  with- 
in our  national  boundaries  and  anyone  with 
ambition  to  save  up  a  little  travel  money 
may  visit  Lassen,  and  if  he  is  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  witness  an  eruption,  may  at  least 
stand  on  the  edge  of  a  yawning,  smoldering, 
and  smoking  crater. 
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LASSEN   PEAK   IN   ERUPTION 

Probably  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
took  more  pleasure  in  the  announcement  that 
Congress  had  created  the  Lassen  Peak  region 
into  a  National  Park  than  the  veteran  geolo- 
gist, J.  S.  Diller,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Mr.  Diller  has  studied  Las- 
sen for  thirty  years,  and  long  ago  predicted 
that  old  Vulcan  was  liable  to  break  out  into  ( 
action  at  any  time.  In  urging  the  creation 
of  the  park,  Mr.  Diller  recently  remarked: 
"With  its  comfortably  active  volcano,  invi- 
ting cinder  zones,  and  lava  fields,  glaciated 
divides  and  canN-ons,  vigorously  boiling  hot 
springs,  mud  lakes,  and  mush  pots,  in  a  set- 
ting of  lovely  scenery  and  attractive  camps, 
easily  accessible,  the  Lassen  Peak  region 
affords  one  of  the  most  alluring  and  instruc- 
tive spots  for  a  National  Park." 

THE    CAPULIN    MOUNTAIN    MONUMENT 

Capulin  Mountain,  the  central  figure  of 
the  Capulin  National  IVIonument,  is  the 
name  given  to  a  perfect  example  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano  in  New  IVIexico  about  thirty 
miles  southeast  of  Raton.  Very  recently  a 
railroad  has  been  constructed  from  Raton, 
eastward,  which  passes  within  three  miles  of 
the  summit.  The  mountain  has  an  altitude 
of  about  8000  feet,  or  about  1500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands. 
There  is  a  broad  platform  at  its  base,  built 
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up  by  successive  flows  of  lava,  and  on  this 
platform  rests  the  mountain,  a  steep-sided 
crater  cone  nearly  circular  in  outline  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  its  base,  hav- 
ing a  well-defined  crater  at  its  summit.  The 
rim  wall  is  uneven,  the  pit  varying  from 
seventy-five  to  nearly  300  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  pit  is  about  1500  feet. 
Capulin,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  much  greater  volcano  than  its 
present  cone  would  indicate.  One  of  its 
flows  of  lava  extended  twenty-seven  miles, 
which  would  seem  to  require  a  much  larger 
crater  than  the  present  one,  and  there  are 
remnants  of  what  was  undoubtedly  an  old 
crater  rim  outside  the  present  cone.  The 
formation  of  the  present  cinder  cone  was 
the  last  and  relatively  feeble  effort  of  the 
dying  forces  of  the  volcano.  Blister  cones  of 
lava — great  bubbles  from  the  flowing  melt 
of  rock — cumber  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  many  smaller  bombs  are  in  evidence. 

The  region  is  a  land  of  extinct  volcanoes 
and  lava  flows  of  all  ages.  Fisher  Peak, 
near  Raton  Pass,  is  a  remnant  of  a  vast, 
ancient  lava  flow,  or  series  of  flows,  which  in 
ages  past  piled  up  from  200  to  600  feet  thick. 
Horseshoe  Mountain  is  a  volcanic  cinder 
cone  of  recent  origin  near  Capulin  Moun- 
tain, Robinson  Mountain  is  another,  while 
the  volcanic  action  of  former  times  is  evi- 
denced throughout  the  region  by  the  pres- 
ence of  great  sheets  of  lava,  dikes,  volcanic 
plugs,  and  many  conical  mountains.  Some 
of  these  lava  flows  date  back  to  some  un- 
known period,  whose  antiquity  it  is  quite 
useless  to  speculate  upon.  Since  the  time 
of  the  flow  of  which  Fisher's  Peak  consti- 
tutes a  part,  erosion  has  removed  from  the 
countrv  to  the  north  rocks  having  a  thickness 
of  3500  feet. 


THE   BANDELIER   NATIONAL   MONUMENT 

The  creation  of  the  Bandelier  Monument 
along  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  New  Mexico 
brings  within  the  National  Parks'  group  a 
region  of  great  prehistoric  interest.  It  in- 
cludes many  ancient  ruins  and  caves,  among 
them  the  famous  Painted  Cave  and  the 
Stone  Lions — two  panthers  lying  extended. 
These  are  about  forty  inches  in  length,  well 
carved,  and  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  specimens  of  aboriginal  sculpture 
in  the  United  States.  The  region  was  the 
seat  of  a  large  prehistoric  population  and 
innumerable  ruins  of  an  ancient  civilization 
are  distributed  over  the  Pajarito  plateau. 
But  who  were  the  builders  of  this  civiliza- 
tion? The  present  Pueblo  Indians  is  the 
current  opinion.  But  the  excavated  pottery 
and  skeletons  show  differently,  for  the  Pu- 
eblo Indians  of  to-day  are  from  50  to  75 
per  cent,  round-headed  men,  while  these  an- 
cient cliff  dwellers  were  100  per  cent,  long- 
headed. In  one  of  the  Otowi  cliffhouse 
dwellings  there  were  700  rooms.  Another 
ruin — Tsawkawi — is  a  "sky  city."  From 
the  top  of  Tsawkawi  one  looks  upon  a  stu- 
pendous panorama — the  Jemez  range  on  the 
west;  on  the  eastern  horizon,  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  lofty  Santa  Fe  range ;  glimpses 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  fertile  valley 
through  a  cleft  some  five  miles  away,  beyond 
which  lies  a  dreary  sand  waste ;  and  near  at 
hand  in  every  direction  huge  yellow  volcanic 
mesas  and  profound  depths  of  wooded  can- 
yons. The  site  was  chosen  entirely  for  its 
defensive  character  and  is  an  exceptionally 
strong  one. 

The  Bandelier  Monument  was  named 
after  the  famous  Swiss  archzeologist,  Adolph 
Francis  Bandelier,  who  spent  many  years  in 
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our  Southwest.  The  monument  is  within 
the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest  and  thus  comes 
under  the  administration  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. The  region  is  accessible  from  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  and  the  Forest  Service  has  al- 
ready established  roads  and  trails  which  will 
be  extended  and  improved  as  money  as  made 
available  by  Congress. 

SIEUR   DE    MONTS   AND  THE   WHITE 
MOUNTAIN    RESERVE 

In  the  creation  of  the  Sieur  de  Monts 
National  Monument  President  Wilson  with 
a  single  stroke  broadened  immensely  the  sig- 
nificance of  national  parks  development  in 
America.  In  the  reservation  to  the  public 
of  this  wondrous  bit  of  nature  on  Mount 
Desert  Island,  Maine,  the  East,  with  all  its 
beautiful  and  .varied  scenery  and  crowded 
city  population,  must  feel  a  personal  interest 
and  direct  share  in  the  benefits. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  Sieur  de  Monts 
elsewhere  on  the  continent.  A  noble  mass 
of  ancient  granite  that  once  bore  up  a  domi- 
nating Alpine  height  on  its  broad  shoulders 
has  been  laid  bare  by  the  slow  processes  of 
time  and  carved  into  forms  of  bold  and 
striking  beauty  through  the  grinding  force 
of  glacial  ice.  This  granite  mass,  surrounded 
broadly  by  the  ocean  as  the  coast  has  sunk, 
constitutes,  with  its  ice-worn  peaks  and 
gorges  and  intervening  lakes,  the  new  na- 
tional park.  The  picturesque  and  broken 
lower  lands  that  lie  between  it  arid  the  sea, 
and  make  the  summer  home  of  people  from 
the  whole   eastern   country   over,   form   the 


island  of  Mount  Desert,  bearing  still  the 
name  that  Champlain  gave  it  three  centuries 
ago  when,  exploring  under  de  Monts'  orders, 
he  sailed  into  the  shadow  of  its  great  eastern 
cliff  and  beached  his  open  boat  on  the  Bar 
Harbor  shore. 

No  other  spot  that  looks  out  upon  the 
North  Atlantic  can  compare  with  this  in  its 
wonderful  combination  of  sea  and  mountain,' 
of  ice-worn,  lichen-covered  peaks,  and  glori- 
ous sea  horizons.  From  the  days  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  whose  mountains  looked  down 
likewise  on  the  sea,  to  those  of  Wordsworth 
and  the  recent  English  poets,  no  sight  in 
Nature  has  had  greater  power  to  stir  men 
than  such  vision  as  these  heights  afford  of 
"ocean's  vast  expanse."  To  behold  it  is  an 
inspiration,  broadening  men  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  to  its  own  measure. 

Although  the  granite  rocks  that  form  the 
range  rest  quiet  and  cold  in  their  age  to-day, 
they  were  once  hot  and  energetic,  pressing 
their  way  upward,  as  a  vast  molten  mass, 
towards — and  overflowing  possibly — the  an- 
cient surface  of  the  land.  This  granite  out- 
burst is  the  greatest  event  in  the  geologic 
history  of  Mount  Desert.  It  was  of  colossal 
magnitude,  with  roots  wide-spread  below  the 
level  of  the  present  surface.  No  one  can 
give  a  measure  of  the  greater  height  to  which 
it  once  ascended,  and  he  would  be  a  daring 
geologist  who  would  set  a  limit  to  the  un- 
sounded depths  from  which  it  rose. 

The  entire  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  area  embraces  over  700,000  acres  in 
New   Hampshire  and    Maine,   with   Mount 
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Washington  as  the 
dominant  feature. 
Numerous  mountains 
in  the  area  reach  a 
height  of  over  3000 
feet,  and  eleven  are 
more  than  5000  feet 
high.  Mount  Wash- 
ington, the  tallest, 
rises  6293  feet  above 
sea  level. 

The  United  States 
has  already  purchased 
305,000  acres  of  this 
splendid  area  and  ad- 
ditional tracts  are  in 
process  of  purchase. 
The  working  plan  of 
the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commis- 
sion contemplates  the 
acquirement  of  most 
of  this  700.000  acres 
for  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest. 
Unprotected  from 
forest  fires  and  care- 
less timber  cutting, 
the  region  would  soon 
lose  much  of  its  at- 
tractiveness, while  the 
disastrous  effects  on 
the  streams  which 
flow  from  its  lofty 
ranges  would  be  al- 
most incalculable. 

The  region  is  easily 
accessible  by  several 
railroads     and     great 
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gulls'    nests    marked    on    the    rock    in    earlier    days,    a 

famous  point   from   which  to  watch  the  surf  break   in 

an   easterly  storm) 


numbers  of  people 
motor  directly  into 
the  White  Mountains 
from  distant  cities. 
For  campers  and 
trampers  practically 
all  the  high  ridges, 
peaks  and  other  pic- 
turesque  spots 
throughout  the  area 
are  accessible  by  trail. 
And  best  of  all,  per- 
sons who  wish  to 
build  summer  homes 
on  the  area  may  do  so 
under  the  permit  sys- 
tem, or  under  the 
new  law  which  pro- 
'/ides  that  National 
Forest  land  may  be 
leased  in  tracts  of 
five  acres  or  less  for 
a  term  of  thirty  years. 
These  National 
Forest  Reserves  are 
splendid  recognition 
of  an  increasing  na- 
tional breadth  of 
view  which  shall  ul- 
timately ordain  that 
every  remarkable  and 
striking  type  of  nat- 
ural scene r)?^  in  the 
country,  East  or 
West,  must  be  repre- 
sented in  its  most 
characteristic  or  in- 
spiring form  in  our 
National  Parks. 


SIEUR  DE  MONTS  ARBORETUM  AND  WILD  GARDENS 
(The  Bowl,  a  little  mountain  lake,  400  feet  above  the  sea  and  surrounded  by  woods) 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


FINANCING  THE  WAR 


FOR  a  government  just  entering  on  a  war 
of  such  magnitude  as  that  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  it  is  obviously  essential  to 
have  a  definite  financial  program.  A  trained 
economist,  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  of  Har- 
vard University,  contributes  to  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  published  by  that  in- 
stitution, an  article  on  the  lessons  in  finance 
that  may  be  derived  from  our  experience  as 
a  nation  in  former  wars. 

The  moot  point  in  war  finance,  as  Pro- 
fessor Bullock  conceives  it,  is  the  relative 
proportions  in  which  taxation  and  loans 
should  be  employed  as  expedients  for  the  im- 
mediate raising  of  revenue.  His  study  of 
history  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  short 
wars  that  make  no  serious  demands  upon  a 
nation's  resources  the  policy  of  financing  by 
loans  has  often  worked  well  enough,  but 
that  in  every  protracted  struggle  it  has  spelled 
disaster,  and  he  points  to  our  own  national 
history  for  a  striking  and  conclusive  demon- 
stration of  his  thesis. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  our  Gov- 
ernment had  no  effective  power  of  taxation 
and  its  experience  affords  no  fair  test  of  the 
financial  policies  which  it  adopted.  In  1812, 
however,  it  possessed  authority  to  levy  taxes 
ample  for  all  needs,  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
financial  measures  may  be  fairly  tested  by 
their  results.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Secretary  Gallatin  had  proposed 
that  war  expenditures  should  be  defrayed 
by  loans  and  that  taxes  should  be  levied  only 
in  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  government  on  a  peace  establish- 
ment and  for  interest  on  any  new  loans  that 
might  be  created.  This  course  was  adopted, 
but  largely  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
war  would  so  injure  our  commerce  that  the 
resources  available  for  taxation  would  be 
decreased,  and  Secretary  Gallatin  admitted 
that  under  different  conditions  it  might  be 
"practicable  and  wise  to  raise  by  taxes  the 
greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  annual  supplies." 

The  result  of  this  policy  as  pursued   for 
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three  years  is  characterized  by  Professor  Bul- 
lock as  "failure,  complete  and  decisive,  lead- 
ing to  something  very  near  a  financial  break- 
down." When  investors  saw  the  Govern- 
ment's liabilities  rapidly  increasing,  without 
any  material  increase  in  its  revenues,  the  na- 
tional credit  was  seriously  impaired.  Treas- 
ury notes  had  to  be  issued  which  tended  to 
inflate  the  currency  and  thus  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  the  additional  taxes  that 
were  at  length  imposed  yielded  little  revenue 
until  the  very  end  of  the  war,  when  the 
mischief  had  already  been  done. 

The  same  policy  that  had  failed  so  signally 
in  1812  was  adopted  for  the  Mexican  War 
in  1846.  By  that  time  the  country's  resources 
had  greatly  increased  and  the  war,  which 
lasted  less  than  three  years,  did  not  seriously 
strain  the  nation's  finances.  In  this  case  the 
loan  policy  had  worked  well  enough,  but 
its  success  was  due,  according  to  Professor 
Bullock,  not  to  its  inherent  merits  but  to 
the  short  duration  and  comparatively  trifling 
magnitude  of  the  strain  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected. 

When  the  same  plan  was  tried  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  failure  was  as  disastrous  as 
that  of  1812.  Before  the  war  was  over  in- 
terest-bearing notes  actually  exceeded  the 
bond  issues  of  the  Government.  There  was 
the  inevitable  currency  inflation,  which  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  war  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  a  credit  impairment  like  that 
of  1812.  Congress  came  to  the  rescue  and 
imposed  heavy  taxes,  to  which  the  country 
loyally  responded.  The  people,  says  Pro- 
fessor Bullock,  seem  frequently  wiser  than 
their  rulers,  and  the  action  of  Congress  in 
increasing  taxation  was  partly  in  response 
to  a  widespread  popular  demand. 

In  the  Spanish  War  there  was  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  exclusive  loan  policy. 
Congress,  while  authorizing  a  loan  of  $200,- 
000,000,  also  levied  new  internal  taxes  which 
presently  furnished  an  additional  annual  rev- 
enue of  some  $100,000,000.     This  war  was 
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of  limited  scope  and  duration,  but  it  estab- 
lished a  safe  precedent  in  war  finance. 

Professor  Bullock  finds  that  there  are  three 
main  reasons  why  the  exclusive  loan  policy 
has  always  failed  under  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted test: 

Public  credit  depends  primarily  upon  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  a  government  to  support  loans 
by  substantial  revenues  from  taxation ;  and  when 
the    latter    are    not    provided,    an    impairment    of 


credit  inevitably  follows.  In  the  second  place, 
if  taxation  is  not  increased  in  time  of  war,  private 
expenditures  are  not  curtailed,  and  the  govern- 
ment must  bid  against  its  citizens  when  it  pur- 
chases supplies,  with  the  result  that  prices  rise 
and  inflation  naturally  ensues.  Finally  the  se- 
curity of  public  loans  varies  inversely  as  their 
volume,  so  that,  as  debts  accumulate,  a  govern- 
ment's obligations  at  last  become  unattractive  to 
investors.  Ordinary  prudence,  therefore,  dictates 
that  a  war  should  be  financed  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable by  increased  taxation,  and  that  loans 
should  be  employed   as  sparingly  as  possible. 


HOW  WILL  THE  WAR  AFFECT 

BUSINESS? 


JUDGING  from  the  past  experience  of 
our  own  and  other  countries.  Professor 
Ralph  E.  Heilman  indicates  in  the  ALiy 
number  of  System  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
readjustments  that  are  likely  to  be  required 
in  American  business  life  as  a  result  of  our 
entry  into  the  war.  He  reminds  us,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  situation  has  no  par- 
allel in  history,  that  never  before  were  credit 
facilities  on  such  a  prodigious  scale,  that  in 
no  war  since  1815  have  more  than  three 
leading  nations  been  engaged,  and  that 
whereas  in  every  war  of  the  past  century 
some  of  the  great  industrial  nations  have  re- 
mained at  peace  and  so  have  been  able  to  as- 
sist the  belligerent  countries  by  financing 
them  and  furnishing  supplies,  in  the  present 
struggle  not  one  of  the  world  powers  of  first 
rank  remains  at  peace. 

While  admitting  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
prophesy  in  a  wholly  new  situation  of  this 
kind,  Professor  Heilman  outlines  certain 
economic  results  which  he  thinks  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  follow  the  present  crisis. 

In  the  first  place  he  looks  for  a  consider- 
able upward  movement  in  prices  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  likelihood  that  the  factor  which 
has  been  most  influential  in  raising  prices  in 
the  United  States  since  the  war  broke  out 
in  Europe  in  1914,  namely,  the  abnormal 
flow  of  gold  to  this  country,  may  be  dimin- 
ished rather  than  increased  in  volume. 
Forces  may  come  into  operation,  he  thinks, 
which  will  more  than  offset  the  influence  of 
the  decreased  flow  of  gold.  Since  more  of 
our  instruments  of  production  will  be  util- 
ized in  making  war  supplies,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  supply  of  commodities  which  enter 
into  regular  consumption  in  times  of  peace 
will  be  reduced.     Likewise,  we  may  expect 


that  the  supply  of  peace  commodities,  espe- 
cially comforts  and  luxuries,  will  be  more 
or  less  curtailed  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
finding  a  market.  Then,  too,  the  factor  of 
higher  labor  costs  will  be  important  in  this 
connection. 

The  restricted  labor  supply  on  the  farms 
points  to  an  inevitable  inci'ease  in  food 
prices,  *and  there  are  other  factors  working 
in  the  same  direction. 

During  the  Civil  War  this  country  ex- 
perienced a  remarkable  rise  in  prices  and  in 
the  present  European  war  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  various  governments  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  necessities  by  law. 

As  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  war  upon 
wages,  this  writer  is  convinced  that  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  is  clearly  to  be  expected,  es- 
pecially if  the  war  should  extend  over  any 
considerable  period  of  time.  There  will  be 
in  the  first  place  an  increased  demand  for 
labor  in  the  lines  that  produce  war  supplies 
and  equipment.  Wage-earners  will  be  with- 
drawn from  production  in  order  to  take  their 
places  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  result- 
ing shortage  of  labor  is  sure  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  upward  trend  of  wages.  Never- 
theless it  has  been  found  in  the  past  that 
wages  alwaj'S  lag  behind  prices,  arid  even  in 
war  we  are  not  likely  to  find  an  exception 
to  this  rule. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  expected  that  in- 
terest rates  will  go  higher  during  the  war. 
In  case  the  war  is  prolonged  so  that  it  con- 
sumes large  amounts  of  capital,  and  if  either 
our  own  government  or  the  Allies'  make 
heavy  demands  on  the  American  money  mar- 
ket for  capital,  the  upward  tendency  of  in- 
terest rates  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Summing   up.    Professor    Heilman    thinks 
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From  System 

This  chart  indicates  the  rapid  upward  movement  of  wholesale  prices  of  food,  and  of  fuel  and  lighting, 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  base  (or  100)  shows  average  prices  for  1914.  Note  that  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  prices  were  much  lower  than  in  1914,  the  year  in  which  the  European  w-ar  began,  but) 
that  they  immediately  began  to  climb  upward.  By  the  close  of  the  war  the  prices  in  each  group  had 
completely  or  nearly  doubled.  These  commodities  are  simply  selected  as  typical.  With  slight  variations, 
the  same  movement  can  be  traced  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  important  commodities. 

it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  war  means  sumers'  purchases  in  many  lines,  and  possibly 

an  intensification  in  the  shortage  of  the  labor  higher  rates  of  interest.     The  situation  calls 

supply,  increasing  costs  for  most  raw  mate-  for  increased  efficiency  and   the  elimination 

rials  and  commodities,  a  curtailment  of  con-  of  waste  and  unnecessary  costs  of  every  kind. 
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The  mounting  of  prices  during  the  Civil  War  is  further  shown  by  this  chart.  It  indicates  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  house  furnishings,  and  also  of  all  commodities.  The  average  wholesale  prices  for  1914 
are  used  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  The  quotations  on  house  furnishings  include  dishes,  furniture, 
cutlery,  and  so  forth.  The  unbroken  line  summarizes  the  prices  of  food  stuffs,  farm  products,  fuel  and 
lighting,  metals  and  metal  products,  lumber  and  building  materials,   drugs  and  chemicals,   house   furnishings 

and   miscellaneous   commodities. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  MEXICO 


ONE  aspect  of  America's  war  problem 
which  has  received  comparatively  slight 
attention  during  the  past  few  weeks  is  the 
Mexican  situation.  This  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  Collier's  for  IVIay  19  by  former 
Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  The  article 
begins  with  a  reference  to  Germany's  sug- 
gestion of  an  alliance  with  Mexico  and 
Japan.  This,  says  Mr,  Beveridge,  probably 
surprised  nobody  but  American  politicians. 
He  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  such  a  project 
had  long  been  considered  by  the  cabinets  of 
at  least  three  rival  nations  and  was  well 
known   by   all    statesmen    except   our    own. 


thg  Cm»l      I 


Weekly 


Such  a  project 
may  indeed  be  re- 
garded as  noth- 
ing more  than  a 
natural  development  in  any  legitimate  na- 
tional policy  looking  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
closest  possible  relations  with  Mexico. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  episode  of  the 
Zimmermann  note  only  to  emphasize  Mr. 
Beveridge's  contention  that  all  the  troubles 
that  we  have  had  during  the  past  three  years 
with  Mexico  might  have  been  mastered  by 
a  national  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  Avould  have  prevented  the  use 
of  Mexico  as  a  vantage  ground  by  any  for- 
eign nation  with  a  view  to  our  annoyance. 
Mr.  Beveridge  goes  so  far  as  to  express  the 
opinion  that  if  we  had  pursued  the  right 
course  in  Mexico  during  the  past  three  years 
our  present  position  would  be  so  much  better 
than  it  now  is  that  we  might  not  have  been 
drawn  into  the  European  conflict  at  all.   But 


if  we  were  we  would  be  much  safer  from 
disturbances  upon  our  southern  border  and 
at  the  same  time,  because  of  the  military 
training  that  many  of  our  citizens  would 
have  received,  would  be  far  more  ft  to  give 
a  good  account  of  ourselves  in  actual  war- 
fare. 

Our  true  Mexican  policy,  according  to 
Mr.  Beveridge,  is  rooted  in  certain  geo- 
graphical, ethnological,  and  political  condi- 
tions, which  are  permanent  and  unchange- 
able. Mexico's  natural  resources,  believed 
by  many  to  be  richer  than  those  of  any  other 
equal  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
form  a  powerful  magnet  for 
the  interests  and  ambitions  of 
other  nations.  Furthermore, 
Mexico's  strategic  position 
with  reference  to  the  United 
States  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
She  commands  the  Gulf, 
which  is  at  once  the  outlet  and 
the  approach  to  our  southern 
harbors,  and  the  first  stage  in 
the  water  highway  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  conducted 
from  those  ports.  She  also 
potentially  dominates  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  not  only  the 
Canal  itself  but  that  part  of 
the  near  Pacific  Coast  which 
is  as  vital  to  the  safety  of  the 
Canal  on  the  west  as  the 
the  east.  Moreover,  our  south- 
ern boundary  could  be  easily  invaded  by  a 
modern  army  marching  across  Mexican  ter- 
ritory. The  fortification  of  our  boundary 
line  would  be  a  matter  of  vast  expenditure. 
The  immediate  American  occupation  of 
Mexico,  in  Mr.  Beveridge's  opinion,  is  the 
only  policy  that  can  adequately  safeguard 
American  interests  and  there  is  now  an  op- 
portunity for  putting  such  a  policy  in  effect 
which  will  probably  never  come  to  us  again. 
Mexico  cannot  now  obtain  munitions,  save 
through  the  United  States.  After  the  war 
in  Europe  is  over  she  can  purchase  them 
cheaply  and  on  long-time  payments  from 
Germany,  France,  Japan,  or  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Beveridge's  proposition  is  that  a  con- 
structive American  policy  in  Mexico,  similar 
to  that  pursued  by  this  country  in  Cuba  after 
the  war  of  1898  would  make  of  Mexico  a 
wholly  different  country.  He  argues  for  the 
application  to  Mexico  of  the  so-called  "Piatt 
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Amendment,"  which  has  worked  so  success- 
fully in  Cuba.  The  adoption  of  this  plan, 
he  says,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  and 
a  far  better  thing  for  Mexico  than  it  would 
be  for  ourselves.  In  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica  a  somewhat  similar  relationship  to  this 
government  has  been  established. 


Mr.  Beveridge  holds  that  there  is  sound 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Mexican  masses 
would  welcome  rather  than  oppose  American 
rule.  "So  much  of  their  blood  has  been  shed 
to  no  purpose  that  a  diet  of  bread  and  a 
regime  of  order  and  safety  might  prove  to  be 
a  welcome  change." 


CUBA  IN  THE  WAR 


I  by  Brown  &  Dawson,  New  York 


THE  CUBAN  COUNCIL  OF  DEFENSE 


(From  left  to  right,  sitting:  Dr.  Juan  Mentalo,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  President  Menocal;  Col. 
Charles  Hernandez,  Director  General  of  Posts  and  Communications.  Standing:  Fernando  Aeulle,«Chief  Inspector 
of  Telegraphs;  Major  Gabriel  de  Cardenas;  Miguel  Laniagua,  Chief  of  the  Telegraph  Service;  Major  Caspar 
Betancourt;  Captain  Alberto  de  Carricatte;  Major  Eugenio  Silva;  Eusebio  S.  Azpiazu,  private  secretary  to  the 
President;    Carlos    Barnet,    Postmaster    of    Havana) 


THE  editors  of  Cuba  Contempordnea, 
in  registering  their  approval  of  Cuba's 
decision  to  stand  side  bv  side  with  the  United 
States  in  the  war  with  Germany,  are  not 
blind  to  the  importance  of  the  action.  To 
what  extent  and  in  what  manner  it  may 
affect  the  island's  future  is  brought  out  in 
the  following  passage: 

The  consequences  of  this  grave  step  cannot  yet 
be  foreseen,  but  assuredly  Cuba  will  feel  them  in 


many  ways.  Fully  realizing  her  obligation  to  the 
great  northern  power  for  its  decisive  intervention 
in  behalf  of  Cuba's  patriots  in  their  struggle  to 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  Cuba  has  not  hesitated 
to  sustain  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Without  waiting — as  other  of  the  American  na- 
tions seem  to  be  doing — upon  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  Spain,  which  claims  that  its  mission  is 
not  to  follow  but  to  lead  the  Latin-American 
nations  in  this  emergency,  without  waiting,  we 
repeat,  upon  any  such  foreign  and  unacceptable 
leadership,  Cuba  supports  the  United  States  and 
has  declared  war  upon  the   German  Empire  for 
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its  repeated  and  intolerable  acts  against  civiliza- 
tion. 

Have  we  done  well?  Have  we  done  ill?  In 
our  opinion  we  have  done  well,  because  we  have 
been  wise  enough  to  make  use  of  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  we  have  received  and  because  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  maintain  neutrality  in  the 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
not  only  in  virtue  of  the  links  that  unite  us  with 
the  former  nation,  but  on  account  of  our  geo- 
graphical position  and  of  the  growing  importance 
of  this  position  in   the  eyes  of  the  world  powers. 

Who  dares  to  say  whether  this  geographical 
situation  is  destined  to  be  our  ruin  or  our  salva- 
tion as  a  free  people?  The  latter  is  the  more 
probable,  above  all  if  America  in  its  entirety 
recognizes  that  the  part  it  has  to  play  as  regards 
Europe,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  should  be 
definitely    American. 

To  defend  any  one  nation  on  this  continent  is 
to  defend  the  entire  continent  against  the  schemes 
of  conquest  of  peoples  foreign  to  it,  and,  viewing 
things  from  this  standpoint,  the  attitude  of  re- 
serve   assumed    by    certain    influential    American 


governments  on  learning  of  the  resolution  taken 
by  the  United  States  seems  incomprehensible  to  us. 
There  is  no  hatred  of  Germany  in  Cuba,  where 
the  vigor  and  qualities  of  the  German  people  are 
admired,  as  they  are  admired  in  the  rest  of 
America;  but  all  the  American  peoples,  which 
owe  their  existence  to  the  worship  of  liberty, 
should  be  united  in  face  of  the  German  Emperor's 
ambition  and  thirst  for  domination. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  journal  sounds 
a  note  of  alarm,  declaring  that  while  the 
Cubans  are  wasting  their  time  in  petty  quar- 
rels and  election  disputes,  storm  clouds  are 
gathering  above  them,  and  he  fears  that  the}' 
maj'  be  destined  to  become  the  Belgians  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  For  if  the  United 
States  should  be  assailed  by  European  pow- 
ers, the  enemy  fleet  would  not  immediately 
make  for  Sandy  Hook,  it  would  first  attack 
Cuba,  the  key  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
an  excellent  base  for  ulterior  operations. 


A  NOTABLE  ADVANCE  IN  OUR  INDIAN 

POLICY 


IN  April  last  the  Hon.  Cato  Sells,  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  promulgated, 
with  the  approval  of  Secretary  Lane,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  a  "Declaration  of 
Policy  in  the  Administration  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs," which  has  a  far-reaching 
significance.  We  quote  the  open- 
ing paragraphs  of  this  declara- 
tion : 

During  the  past  four  years  the  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  have  been  largely  concen- 
trated on  the  following  fundamental 
activities — the  betterment  of  health 
conditions  of  Indians,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  liquor  traffic  among  them, 
the  improvement  of  their  industrial 
conditions,  the  further  development 
of  vocational  training  in  their  schools, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Indians' 
property.  Rapid  progress  has  been 
made  along  all  these  lines,  and  the 
work  thus  reorganized  and  revital- 
ized will  go  on  with  increased  en- 
ergy'. With  these  activities  and  ac- 
complishments well  under  way,  we 
are  now  ready  to  take  the  next  step 
in  our  administrative  program. 

The  time  has  come  for  discontinu- 
ing   guardianship    of    all    competent 
Indians   and  giving   even   closer   attention   to   the 
incompetent  that  they  may  more  speedily  achieve 
competency. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  policy  of  greater  liberalism 
will   henceforth  prevail   in  Indian   administration 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.    CATO    SELLS 

(Commissioner     of     Indian 
Affairs) 


to  the  end  that  every  Indian,  as  soon  as  he  has 
been  determined  to  be  as  competent  to  transact 
his  own  business  as  the  average  white  man,  shall 
be  given  full  control  of  his  property  and  have  all 
his  lands  and  moneys  turned  over  to  hiui,  after 
which  he  will  no  longer  be  a  ward  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

After  setting  forth  the  rules 
that  are  henceforth  to  be  ob- 
served for  the  issuing  of  land  pat- 
ents to  Indians,  the  sale  of  inher- 
ited lands,  the  control  of  indi- 
vidual moneys,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  ineligible  pupils  from  the 
Government  Indian  schools, 
Commissioner  Sells  summarizes 
the  aims  of  the  new  policy  as 
follows : 

This  is  a  new  and  far-reaching 
declaration  of  policy.  It  means  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  Indian  ad- 
ministration. It  means  that  the  com- 
petent Indian  wiH  no  longer  be 
treated  as  half  ward  and  half  citizen. 
It  means  reduced  appropriations  by 
the  Government  and  more  self-re- 
spect and  independence  for  the  In- 
dian. It  means  the  ultimate  absorp- 
tion of  the  Indian  race  into  the  body 

body  politic  of  the  nation.     It  means,  in  short,  the 

beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Indian  problem. 
In  carrying  out  this  policy,   I   cherish   the  hope 

that  all  real  friends  of  the  Indian  race  will  lend 

their  aid  and  hearty  cooperation. 
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THE  BENGAL  LANCERS— A  PART  OF  INDIA'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  AID  OF  THE  ALLIES 


WHAT  INDIA  WANTS 


THERE  has  been  in  this  country  a  de- 
cided lack  of  definite  information  about 
the  political  situation  in  India.  Most  of  what 
has  appeared  in  American  newspapers  has  re- 
lated to  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  that  country, 
but  little  has  been  said  regarding  the  definite 
demands  made  by  the  so-called  moderate  wing 
of  the  Hindu  radicals.  Sir  William  Wedder- 
burn,  for  many  years  a  high  British  official  in 
India  and  a  former  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  (London)  a  remarkably  frank  and  il- 
luminating statement  regarding  the  movement 
for  Indian  self-government. 

On  the  subject  of  England's  attitude  to- 
wards the  movement  Sir  William  Wedder- 
burn  declares  that  "the  question  is,  whether, 
against  the  protest  of  united  India,  we  should 
enforce  a  system  of  bureaucratic  government, 
alien  to  British  principles  of  freedom  and 
progress ;  thereby  alienating  affection  and 
stimulating  unrest ;  or  whether,  reciprocating 
the  good  will  and  trust  made  manifest  to  the 
world  by  India  in  this  crisis  of  our  history, 
we  should  satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  a  law-abiding  and  peace-loving  people, 
thereby  consolidating  India,  with  her  vast 
resources,  as  a  tower  of  strength  for  the 
British  Empire."  This  writer  then  proceeds 
to  show  how  the  people  of  India  are  espe- 
cially qualified  by  reason  alike  of  their  an- 
cient civilization  and  their  modern  educa- 
tional developments,  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  he  bespeaks  for  the  claim  now 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  a  united  India  for 
an  effective  advance  towards  self-government 


within  the  Empire,  the  most  favorable  con- 
sideration.     He  saj's: 

No  one  can  doubt  the  extraordinary  ability  and 
moral  grit  of  the  Indian  intellectuals  who  can 
send  their  sons  six  thousand  miles  over  the  "black 
water"  to  England,  to  compete  successfully  in  a 
foreign  language,  with  the  pick  of  British  candi- 
dates. I  realize  what  it  means  for  an  Indian  to 
become  a  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  London  to  head  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service. 

Sir  William  Wedderburn  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  ruling  princes  of  India 
have  themselves  been  the  pioneers  of  prog- 
ress, affording  an  object  lesson,  an  example 
to  the  British  Government,  by  organizing 
representative  assemblies  and  granting  to 
their  people  free  and  compulsory  elementary 
education. 

This  writer  repeats  and  reinforces  the 
warning  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  of  August  last, 
when  he  pointed  out  that  if  it  is  wrong  for 
Germany  to  impose  her  system  of  bureau- 
cratic rule  on  unwilling  nations,  equally 
wrong  is  it  for  England  to  enforce  such 
a  system  upon  India,  against  the  will  of  the 
Indian  people.  "We  cannot,"  he  said,  "fight 
for  one  set  of  principles  in  Europe  and  then 
apply  another  set  of  principles  in  India." 
Sir  William  Wedderburn  also  reminds  his 
readers  that  as  a  matter  of  British  history  and 
experience  bureaucratic  rule  has  always 
proved   a   failure. 

Through  bureaucratic  ineptitude  we  lost  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
grant  of  self-government  that  our  great  colonies 
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were  preserved  to  us.  Now  the  merest  common 
sense  demands  that  we  should  extend  to  India's 
peace-loving,  intelligent,  and  loyal  population  a 
generous  measure  of  that  self-government  which 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  discord, 
brought  peace  and  brotherhood  to  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa.  Assuming  good  will, 
there  is  no  real  difficulty,  whether  we  look  to 
the  masses  of  the  population,  the  educated  classes, 
or  the  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  framework 
of  settled  government  as  affecting  the  units  of 
administration — the  village,  the  district,  and  the 
province — is  familiar  to  the  Indian  people  from 
long  ages;  and  their  instincts  are  in  favor  of 
peace  and  orderly  progress.  For  an  advance, 
therefore,  in  self-government,  no  new  official 
mechanism  is  required.  Ail  that  is  needed  is  to 
restore  Indian  organization  and  develop  Indian 
resources. 

Sir  William  Wedderburn  further  states 
that  from  personal  knowledge  he  can  affirm 
with  absolute  certainty  that  the  ends  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Indian  leaders  are  simply  and 
solely   to   promote  the  welfare  of   India,   to 


revive  her  ancient  glories,  and  to  obtain  for 
her  a  worthy  place  as  a  partner  in  a  free, 
tolerant,  and  progressive  British  Empire.  In 
conclusion,  he  saj's:  "The  problem  is  a 
simple  one.  Trust  the  people,  and  India 
will  become  the  biggest  asset  in  the  world  for 
the  cause  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men." 

The  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  have 
joined  hands  and  are  working  earnestly  to- 
gether in  the  cause  of  Indian  self-govern- 
ment. The  Hindu  National  Congress  and 
the  Mohammedan  All-India  IVIoslem  League 
have  just  conjointly  issued  a  statement,  stat- 
ing what  India  immediately  wants  by  way 
of  political  reforms.  The  moderation  of 
their  demands  is  noteworthy.  As  published 
in  the  Indian  Review,  they  relate  chiefly  to 
changes  that  would  bring  India  under  a  gov- 
ernmental system  similar  to  that  of  the 
Dominion  of   Canada. 


PAN-GERMANISM  UP  TO  DATE 


FOR  the  past  twenty  years  the  French 
writer,  Andre  Cheradame,  has  been  act- 
ive in  warning  western  Europe  against  the 
so-called  Pan-German  scheme.  Although 
long  convinced  of  the  peril  to  French  and 
British  interests  that  lay  in  Pan-Germanism, 
he  was  unable  to  persuade  the  responsible 
authorities  in  France,  Russia,  or  England 
that  such  a  menace  existed.  Believing  that 
recent  events  have  fully  justified  the  views 
that  he  has  held  for  so  many  years,  M. 
Cheradame  presents  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  an  exposition  of  the 
present  international  situation,  based  on  his 
interpretation  of  Pan-Germanism  as  made 
manifest  by  the  progress  of  the  war  up  to 
the  present  time. 

In  his  opinion  the  present  situation  in  Eu- 
rope is  due  to  two  factors:  First,  the  almost 
complete  fulfilment  by  the  Germans  of  a 
plan  which  they  have  long  been  preparing 
with  the  utmost  care;  second,  the  repeated 
mistakes  of  the  Allies  in  their  carrying  on  of 
the  war.  This  is  his  graphic  statement  of 
the  results  thus  far  accomplished  by  Germany 
in  consummation  of  her  plan: 

The  Pan-Germanist  program  of  1911  called 
for  the  establishment  of  Prussian  hegemony  over 
a  territory  of  nearly  4,015,000  square  kilometers 
— in  other  words,  besides  actual  conquest  in  the 
East  and  West,  it  meant  the  indirect,  yet  effective 
seizure  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkan  States, 
and  Turkey.  At  the  beginning  of  1917 — before  the 


capture  of  Bagdad  by  the  English  and  the  strate- 
gic retreat  of  the  German  troops  in  the  West — 
the  program  had  been  realized  to  the  extent  of 
3,600,000  square  kilometers — that  is,  in  nine- 
tenths  of  its  entirety. 

How  is  this  achievement  to  be  explained? 
M.  Cheradame  thinks  that  the  explanation 
lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  if  the  Germans  are 
outlaws  they  are  very  intelligent  outlaws, 
perfectly  trained  for  the  task  of  seizing  the 
booty  on  which  they  have  set  their  hearts. 
Also  he  thinks  that  the  leaders  of  the  Allies, 
intelligent  as  they  are,  and  animated  by  the 
best  of  intentions,  "have  been  quite  unen- 
lightened as  to  the  multiple  realities  of  the 
European  tangle,  a  thoroughgoing  knowledge 
of  which  is  absolutely  necessary'  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  terrible  war  in  progress." 

Proof  of  this  ignorance  he  finds  in  the  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  heads  of  the  Entente 
Alliance  were  without  exception  taken  by 
surprise  when  war  broke  out.  "Posterity," 
he  says,  "will  look  on  this  fact  with  amaze- 
ment. The  governments  of  the  Allies  were 
no  better  prepared  to  direct  the  war  intel- 
lectually than  were  their  generals  to  carry 
it  on  materially."  To  prosecute  this  war, 
on  the  intellectual  side,  calls  for  detailed 
knowledge  not  only  of  militan,'  arid  naval 
matters  but  of  geographic,  ethnographic,  and 
political  questions,  which  react  profoundly 
on  all  military  operations  of  general  scope. 
Many    people   still    believe    that    the   world 
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conflict  is  a  purely  military  struggle.  In 
spite  of  appearances,  M.  Cheradame  contends 
that  it  is  really  mind — the  intellectual  ele- 
ment— that  dominates  the  material  element 
of  the  struggle.  Effectiveness  can  only  be 
attained  when  material  agencies  are  employed 
in  furtherance  of  a  definite  plan  of  action 
backed  by  clear  thinking.  Such  a  plan  can 
never  be  formulated  unless  the  ethnographic, 
psychological,  economic,  and  geographic  fac- 
tors, capable  of  affecting  every  great  strategic 
movement  are  calculated  as  carefully  as  the 
purely  military  factors.  This  war  may  be 
characterized  not  merely  as  a  war  of  arma- 
ments, but  as  a  war  of  political  science. 

It  is  because  the  strategists  of  Berlin  have  long 
recognized  this  conception  of  modern  warfare; 
it  is  because  they  have  at  their  fingers'  ends  a 
documentation  of  political  science,  slowly  accu- 
mulated and  of  unquestionable  worth,  that  they 
are  in  a  position  to  meet  endless  problems  as 
they  present  themselves,  and  to  achieve  successes 
against  the  Allies  which,  on  the  surface,  appear 
incomprehensible. 

As  for  the  leaders  of  the  Allies,  this  writer 
is  led  to  infer  that  many  of  them  are  not 
alive  to  the  element  of  political  science  in 
the  war  even  at  the  present  moment.  This 
is  his  explanation  of  the  fact:    • 

To  master  the  politico-scientific  elements  nec- 
essary for  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  there  is 
need  of  minds  trained  by  the  unremitting  applica- 
tion of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Entente  no  man  is  to  be  found  who 
has  bent  his  will  to  such  intellectual  effort;  and 
the  pressing  problems  brought  forth  by  each  day 
give  no  time  for  minute,  deliberate  study  by  the 
men  who  have  succeeded  to  the  seats  of  power 
since  war  began. 

From  this  writer's  point  of  view  the  capi- 
tal mistakes  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
made  by  the  Entente  resulted  from  a  belief 
that  a  friendly  agreement  with  Bulgaria  was 
possible,  although  that  country  was  treaty- 
bound  to  Germany  and  Turkey  long  before 
the  war;  from  cherished  delusions  concern- 
ing King  Constantine  of  Greece,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  Kaiser,  and  from  a  failure  to 
realize  that  the  strategic  key  of  the  whole 
war  was  the  Danube  and  that  such  an  op- 
eration as  the  Dardanelles  expedition,  even  if 
it  had  been  judged  technically  feasible,  must 
have  been  futile. 

According  to  M,  Cheradame,  the  mere 
occupation  by  the  Allies  of  the  territory 
stretching  from  Montenegro,  through  Serbia 
to  Rumania,  would  have  resolved  all  the  es- 
sential problems.     Cut  off  from  the  Central 


Empires,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  make  a  strong  stand 
against  the  Allies.  Turkey  would  have  been 
obliged  to  open  the  Straits  within  a  short 
time  for  sheer  lack  of  munitions  to  defend 
them.  This  opening  of  the  Straits  would 
have  been  effected  by  a  strong  pressure  by 
the  Allies  on  the  south  of  Hungary.  The 
same  action  would  have  barred  the  Allies 
from  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  the 
Orient.  Germany,  finding  herself  cut  off 
on  land  in  the  south  as  she  was  blockaded 
by  sea  in  the  north,  would  have  been  obliged 
to  come  to  terms. 

The  leaders  of  the  Allies  looked  upon  the 
Balkans  as  of  only  secondary  military  impor- 
tance. They  expected  to  vanquish  Germany 
on  the  western  front  by  a  war  of  attrition. 
M.  Cheradame's  view  that  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  the  Pan-German  scheme  was  the 
seizure  of  the  Orient  was  ignored  and  when 
the  Salonica-Belgrade  expedition  was  finally 
undertaken  it  was  on  too  small  a  scale  to  in- 
sure success.  At  last,  in  1916,  half  of  Ruma- 
nia was  seized  by  the  Austro-German  com- 
bination and  as  a  direct  result  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  Allies,  coupled  with  the  method- 
ical procedure  of  Berlin,  nine-tenths  of  the 
dream   of   Pan-Germany   has   been   realized. 

The  following  figures  will  show  how  the  three 
groups  of  the  population  of  Pan-Germany  are  di- 
vided at  the  beginning  of  1917: 


1.  The  Masters 

Germans    

2.  The  Vassals 

Magyars    

Bulgars    

Turks     

3.  The  Slaves 

French    (about) 

Belgians     

Alsatians,    Lorrainers 

Danes    

Poles,   Lithuanians    .  . 

Ruthenians    

Czechs    

Jugo-Slavs    

Rumanians     

Italians   

Armenians    

Levantines    

Ottoman   Greeks    .... 
Arabs    

Total     


10,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 

3,000,000-, 
7,500,000 
1,500,000 
200,000 

22,000,000 
5,500,000 
8,500,000 

11,000,000 
8,000,000 
800,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000J 


73,000,000 


21,000,000 


82,000,000 


176,000,000 


To  sum  up,  seventy-three  million  Germans  rule 
over  twenty-one  million  vassals  and  eighty-two 
million  slaves — Latin,  Slavic,  Semitic,  belonging 
to  thirteen  different  nationalities — who  are  bear- 
ing the  most  cruel  and  unjustifiable  yoke  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 
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FRANCE,  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 


Ji^A'P'J'hiM,. 


THE       INDEPENDENCE       OF     POLAND 
From  Punch  (London) 

IT  is  now  freely  admitted  in  France  that 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
Poh'sh  question  has  been  a  source  of  grave 
anxiety  to  Russia's  allies.  In  the  words  of 
the   French  journal,  La  F elite  Rcpublique : 

It  is  true  that  a  few  timid  voices  had  tried  to 
make  themselves  heard  in  Petrograd  ;  had  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  noble  nation  that  had  always 
been  our  friend,  even  after  its  mangling.  Del- 
casse  himself  at  the  time  of  his  short  mission  to 
Nicholas  II.  had  ventured  to  touch  this  burning 
problem,  to  speak  of  the  fraternity  of  culture  that 
united  Poland  and  France,  and  to  suggest  liberal 
solutions  with  regard  to  Poland.  But  what  timid- 
ity had  there  been  in  this  pleading!  And  the 
imperialistic  and  doctrinaire  spirit,  the  religious 
sectarianism,  paralyzed  all  efforts,  rendered  fruit- 
less  all   interventions. 

The  proclamation  of  the  generous  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  in  the  first  month  of  the  war 
did  not  by  any  means  remedy  the  evil,  ob- 
serves La  Petite  Republique;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  chief  of  the  Russian  army 
spoke  only  in  his  own  name,  and  despite  all 
interventions.  Czar  Nicholas  and  his  en- 
tourage never  took  his  promises  to  their  ac- 
count. The  invasion  of  Austria's  Galicia 
was  presided  over  by  a  narrow  and  pusil- 
lanimous proselytism,  followed  directly  by  an 


absurd    Russification    of    the    province    con- 
quered provisionally. 

With  the  Russian  Revolution  it  is  at  last 
made  clear  that  for  the  Polish  question  there 
can  be  no  other  solution  than  the  recognition 
of  a  complete  independence,  saj's  La  Petite 
Republique. 

Free  Russia  can  live  In  peace  only  with  a  free 
Poland.  Free  Russia  also  can  live  in  peace  only 
beside  a  reconstituted  Poland,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
side a  Poland  to  which  will  have  been  restored 
the  provinces  of  Posen  and  Silesia  and  her  great 
port  on  the  Baltic,  Dantzic.  At  the  same  time, 
there  will  be  reestablished  the  European  equilib- 
rium, Germany  will  be  reduced  to  her  ethnical 
frontiers,  and  Prussia  will  be  rendered  impotent. 
And  when  our  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  at  length  be 
returned  to  us,  Europe  will  be  able  to  breathe. 

A  certain  doubt  as  to  the  state  sovereignty 
of  the  future  Poland  in  relation  to  Russia  on 
the  basis  of  the  proclamation  of  the  provi- 
sional government  of  Russia  is  expressed  by 
"I.  U."  in  L'Homme  enchaine: 

Will  this  state  enjoying  an  absolute  inde- 
pendence be  a  sovereign  state  {etat  souverain)  ? 
asks  this  writer.  The  proclamation  promises  the 
calling  of  a  Polish  Constituent  Assembly.  This 
Assembly  is  to  determine  the  form  of  government 
for  united  Poland.  Internally,  then,  Poland  will 
be  sovereign.  But,  will  she  be  such  likewise  in 
the  domain  of  external  relations?  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  provisional  government  is  silent  on  this 
subject.  Instead,  it  says  that  the  future  Poland 
will  be  "attached  to  Russia  by  a  free  military 
union,"  and  it  seems  also  to  anticipate  "the  future 
union  of  both  states."  These  two  declarations 
might  be  regarded  as  a  simple  wish  for  a  moral 
union  or  an  alliance  made  in  a  diplomatic  way, 
were  it  not  for  the  third  paragraph  saying  that 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  representing  the 
whole  of  the  Polish  community  and  determining 
its  form  of  government,  the  Polish  people  will 
receive  a  solid  guarantee  of  its  civic  and  national 
existence. 

A  sovereign  nation  does  not  need  civic  and  na- 
tional guarantee  in  its  national  territory,  and  this 
by  the  very  fact  of  its  sovereignty-.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  judged  fit  to  promise  it  such  guarantees  in- 
ternally, it  is  because  this  sovereignty  is  limited 
externally  by  another  state,  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
ceases  to  be  a  sovereignty  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.  The  above-mentioned  "military  union" 
and  the  "union  of  the  two  states"  could  no  longer, 
therefore,  be  comprehended  as  a  simple  wish  or 
the  effect  of  a  diplomatic  treaty,  but  as  the  dis- 
positions of  the  public  law  constituting  the  po- 
litical organization  of  those  states — Poland  and 
Russia.  In  a  word  (says  the  writer  in  L'Homme 
enchaine)  the  Polish  independence  would  not  be 
absolute,  but  relative — entire  within  the  Polish 
territory,  it  would  be  limited  in  its  external  mani- 
festations by  a  political  union  with  the  Russian 
slate. 
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"S.  B."  in  Le  Journal  believes  that  the 
Russian  revolution  will  have  incalculable 
repercussions,  and  the  gravest  of  them  cer- 
tainly is  the  radical  transformation  of  the 
Polish  question. 

Emperor  Nicholas  II  was  certainly  animated 
by  intentions  the  most  loyal  when  on  August  16, 
1914,  he  announced  the  renascence  of  Poland.  But, 
as  the  descendant  of  the  great  Catherine,  he  was 
no  less  the  slave  of  complicities  of  the  past  and  of 
dynastic  solidarities.  The  war  could  only  have 
loosed  the  ties  of  History  momentarily.  There 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  antinomy 
between  an  autocratic  regime  and  a  concept  of 
affranchisement.  That  is  why  equivocalness  did 
not  cease  to  hover  over  the  future  of  Poland.  The 
promises  to  Poland  did  not  go  beyond  a  vague 
autonomy.  Yet,  these  promises  hesitated  at  pre- 
cision. 

The  revolution  breaks  out,  and  there  is  a 
change  of  the  scene.  Over  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  regime  there  blows  the  great  whirlwind 
of  idealism  that  we  knew  in  1789.  Intoxicated 
with  liberty,  the  Russians  yearn  that  others  should 
share  their  joy.  Their  generous  enthusiasm  does 
not  distinguish  between  friends  and  enemies.  It 
was  inevitable  that  Poland  should  be  the  first 
beneficiary  of  the  new  ideal.  Has  she  not  been 
the  greatest  victim  of  the  rule  of  the  brutal  force? 
If  she  not  a  Slavonic  nation?  Liberated  Russia 
invites  her  to  liberty,  not  from  base  calculation, 
but  in  a  great  transport  of  fraternity. 

Albert  Milhaud  writes  in  Le  Rappel: 

Let,  then,  the  Poles  and  the  Russians  prepare 
fraternally  the  future  territorial  statute  of  the 
provinces  that  must  be  reapportioned  between  the 
two  states,  according  to  the  historical  rights,  the 
wishes  of  the  population,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  continental  equilibrium!  May  the  new  spirit 
prevalent  in  Russia  dispel  the  deleterious  mias- 
mata that  for  a  century  and  a  half  have  poisoned 
the  Russo-Polish  relations!  The  two  fraternal 
nations  can  do  much  for  their  common  prosperity. 

Finally,  we  find  in  Le  Figaro  the  follow- 
ing comment  by  the  distinguished  publicist, 
Polybe : 

Great  honor  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  that  he 
proclaimed  the  rights  of  Poland,  of  entire  Poland, 
of  all  the  fibers  of  that  noble,  rent  body,  of  all 
her  territories  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Carpathians. 
Then,  at  last,  did  there  come  the  redeeming 
cataclysm,  the  vanishing  of  the  czarism  in  a  few 
hours. 


This     extraordinary 
could  have  been  greeted 
joy  than  in  Poland,  says 
fall  of  the  regime  that 
for  a  hundred  years  and 
nation — was  at  the  same 
of  all  the  German  ambi 
opening    of    the    great 
roads    to    the    future. 


historic     overthrow 
nowhere  with  more 
Polybe.    The  down- 
had  weighed  heavy 
more  on  the  Polish 
time  the  destruction 
tions  in  Poland,  the 
broad    and    straight 
Is    the    magnificent 


THE    LIBERATION    OF    POLAND 

Jailer  Bethmann:  "Step  inside,  Poland,  and  enjoy 
the  liberty." 

From  De  Hollandsche  Revue    (Utrecht) 

dream  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  great 
Slavonic  nations,  united  indissolubly  against 
the  Teutonic  nations,  to  become  a  still  more 
magnificent   reality? 

The  new  Russia  was  quick  to  orient  herself. 
Could  she  have  denied  the  imprescriptible  rights 
of  Poland,  without  disavowing  herself?  To-mor- 
row, this  evening,  the  whole  of  Poland,  her  three 
sections,  will  know  about  the  manifesto  of  Petro- 
grad:  "Poles,  the  ancient  political  regime  of  Rus- 
sia, the  sources  of  our  and  your  slavery  and  of  our 
disunion  has  been  overthrown  forever.  Russia, 
liberated,  hastens  to  address  to  you  her  fraternal 
greeting;  she  calls  you  to  the  new  life,  to  lib- 
erty!" 

Commenting  on  the  doubt  expressed  by 
"I.  U."  in  L'Hoinme  enchaine  regarding 
the  state  sovereignty  of  the  Poland  pro- 
claimed by  the  provisional  government  of 
Russia,  the  distinguished  Polish  novelist  and 
publicist,  Waclaw  Gasiorowski,  observes  in 
the  Polish  Polonia,  of  Paris: 

The  remark  about  an  alliance  with  Russia  by 
a  free  military  union  is  rather  an  honest  aspira- 
tion to  the  concluding  of  an  offensive-defensive 
alliance  with  the  Slavonic  sisters,  than  a  wish  to 
make  some  reservation.  The  tone,  the  intention, 
and  the  clearly  expressed  points  of  the  relation 
of  Young  Russia  to  Poland,  do  not  allow  any 
doubts  regarding  the  object  of  the  "free  military 
union."  The  Polish  army  will  be  a  Polish  army 
and  a  national  army  and  an  independent,  self- 
active  army. 
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POLAND'S  RECEPTION  OF  PRESIDENT 

WILSON'S  MESSAGE 


REPORTS  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
foreign  periodicals  regarding  the  effect 
produced  by  President  Wilson's  message. 
That  it  should  arouse  great  bitterness  in 
Germany,  where  he  is  accused  both  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  of  a  desire  to  set  the  German 
public  at  loggerheads  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  perhaps  to  be  expected,  as  is  also 
the  chorus  of  praise  in  England  and  France. 
But  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  recep- 
tion of  his  words  in  Poland,  one  of  the  "small 
nations"  specifically  referred  to  in  this  nota- 
ble document.  A  contributor  to  the  Biblio- 
theque  Universelle  (Lausanne)  for  May 
writes  as  follows  regarding  this: 

In  1842  Mickiewicz,  from  the  elevation  of  his 
chair  in  the  College  de  France,  thus  characterized 
the  inherent  divergences  of  Polish  politics  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon:  "The  Polish  politicians,  who 
based  all  their  hopes  on  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  reproached  the  legion- 
aries with  their  military  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon  ; 
the  legionaries,  on  the  contrary,  looked  with  a 
jaundiced  eye  upon  the  exalted  confidence  of  the 
(former)  provinces  of  the  republic  in  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.  Neither  party  took  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  it  was  precisely  this  common 
exaltation  which  formed  a  bond  between  them — 
and  that  it  alone  was  capable  of  uplifting  the 
national   cause." 

We  are  spectators  in  the  present  war  of  a 
strange  phenomenon,  a  revision  of  ends  and  of 
means.  England,  France,  and  Italy  are  adopt- 
ing during  the  conflict  certain  methods  of  the 
militarism  and  of  government  of  Germany,  which 
nation,  in  its  turn,  with  an  impulse  born  of  the 
fear  of  shipwreck,  is  turning  towards  the  order 
and  the  ideals  loftily  proclaimed  by  the  Allies 
in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle. 

"Guns  and  Munitions!"  is  the  war-cry  which 
now  resounds  in  Paris,  London,  and  Rome,  while 
ill  Berlin  they  are  discussing  with  an  unexampled 
and  rather  disconcerting  fervor  the  questions  of 
the  independence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  of 
the  aff^ranchisement  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  lib- 
eration of  Islam.  It  is  even  proposed  there  to 
create  out  of  whole  cloth  new  nationalities  (that 
of  the  Flemings,  for  example),  after  the  manner 
of  the  homunculus  fabricated  in  the  laboratory 
of  Dr.  Faust.  We  have,  therefore,  on  the  part 
of  the  one  and  the  other  transmutation  and  imi- 
tation, the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  which  G. 
H.  Borgese  speaks  in  his  excellent  book,  "The 
War  of  Ideas"   (Milan,  1916). 

In  Poland  we  are  assisting  at  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar phenomenon  on  a  more  limited  scale.  Since 
the  month  of  August,  1914,  "the  honest  socialist," 
Joseph  Pilsodski,  had  sounded  at  Cracow  the 
tocsin  of  Polish  arms,  affirming  the  renewal  of 
military  grandeur  and  of  independence.  At  the 
same  time,  in  Warsaw,  the  eminent  statesman, 
Romain  Dmowski,  made  himself  the  eloquent 
interpreter   of  the   ideal   of  the   unification   of   an 


END  OF   A    CELEBRATED   CASE  :     POLAND   AT   LIBERTY  ! 
From  Blanco  y  Negro   (Madrid) 

indivisible  Poland  extending  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains,   from   Dantzig  to   Cracow. 

What  do  we  see  in  the  spring  of  1917?  In  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  published  by  the  Swiss  press, 
Dmowski,  in  concert  with  his  most  intimate  col- 
laborators, follows  unrestrictedly  the  political 
lines  of  the  generous  President,  while  not  aban- 
doning his  former  ideas.  "We  are  most  particu- 
larly grateful  to  you,"  we  read  in  this  document, 
"for  endeavoring  to  respond  to  our  hopes  and  to 
our  aspirations  in  declaring  that  there  should 
exist  a  unified,  independent  and  autonomous 
Poland.  .  .  .  No  durable  peace  in  Europe  can  be 
dreamed  of  without  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  nations,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
without  a  veritable  restoration  of  Poland,  which 
can  never  be  really  independent  until  unified 
throughout  her  national  territory,  from  the  Car- 
pathians to  the  Baltic." 

And  if  Mr.  Wilson  enters  upon  war  there  will 
be  unanimous  rejoicing  in  Poland'  to  behold  hence- 
forth in  the  camp  of  the  Entente  two  powerful 
and  liberal  monarchs  allied  to  the  two  presidents 
of  the  greatest  republics  in  the  world  opposing 
Russia  and  above  all  her  ineffable  bureaucracy 
more  eflncaciously,  let  us  hope,  than  was  done  a 
hundred  years  ago,  at  Vienna. 

'  Upon  this  point  events  have  outrun  our  predictions. 
[Note  by  the  author.] 
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AUSTRIA'S  NEW  RULERS 


SOME  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
early  life  of  the  Austrian  Empress  Zita 
are  furnished  by  Signor  Angelo  Ragghianti 
in  Rassegna  Nazionale.  In  her  youth  he 
recalls  having  seen  her  in  the  grounds  of 
her  father's  villa,  with  her  nephew  Boris, 
son  of  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  She  was  then 
a  laughing,  light-hearted  girl,  fond  of  a  joke, 
and  devoted  to  French  literature.  She  read 
only  French  books  and  conversed  altogether 
in  French.  She  had  chosen  as  her  own  the 
very  altruistic  motto:  Plus  pour  vous  que 
pour  moi  (more  for  you  than  for  myself). 
Evidently  she  had  been  brought  up  to  prize 
her  French  descent  above  her  Austro-Spanish 
nobility. 

She  is  well  provided  with  brothers  and 
sisters,  her  father,  Duke  Robert  of  Parma, 
having  had  no  less  than  twenty-one  chil- 
dren, ten  by  his  first  wife,  Maria  Pia  delle 
Grazie  de  Bourbon,  and  eleven  by  his  second 
wife,  Maria  Antonia  of  Braganza,  sister-in- 
law  of  Don  Miguel,  claimant  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  An  elder  sister  of  Empress 
Zita,  Louise  de  Bourbon,  became  the  wife 
of  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and  is  said  to 
have  led  a  very  unhappy  life  at  the  side  of 
that    sovereign. 

The  writer  recalls  that  at  Lucca,  before 
the  shrine  that  holds  the  ashes  of  St.  .Zita, 
the  humble  saint  who  was  a  servant  maid 
and  has  been  named  the  patron  of  servant 
maids,  candles  were  kept  burning  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  ceremonials  accom- 
panying the  marriage  of  Princess  Zita  with 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria, 

Of  course,  Signor  Ragghianti  wishes  to 
bring  into  relief  everything  that  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  probability  of  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  Allies  on  the  part  of 
the  young  couple  placed  by  fate  at  the  head 
of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

It  is  well  known  that  two  brothers  of 
Empress  Zita  are  now  serving  in  the  Bel- 
gian army  against  the  Germans.  As  descend- 
ants of  one  of  the  royal  families  of  France, 
they  were  legally  barred  from  entering  the 
army  of  that  country,  and  none  of  the  allies 
of  France  felt  free  to  accept  their  services, 
until,  finally,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  they  were  received 
into  the  Belgian  army,  at  first  in  the  ambu- 
lance corps ;  however,  a  fev/  months  later 
they  were  commissioned  as  artillery  lieu- 
tenants. 


EMPRESS    ZITA   OF   AUSTRIA 

As  to  the  present  Emperor,  Signor  Rag- 
ghianti is  persuaded  that  he  represents  a  live- 
ly reaction  against  the  Germanization  of  Aus- 
tria. Even  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Austria  his  sympathy  with 
the  former  country  was  very  marked.  On 
one  occasion  he  took  the  Italian  for  a  ride 
in  his  automobile.  As  they  were  nearing 
Serravezza,  they  were  stopped  by  two 
carabinieri,  and  the  princely  driver  was 
brusquely  reproached  with  going  too  fast. 
The  archduke  courteously  promised  to  go 
slower,  and  then,  turning  to  his  guest,  he 
exclaimed:  "Has  the  Italo-Austrian  war 
already  begun?" 

As  late  as  January,  1915,  when  Signor 
Ragghianti  met  him  in  Berlin,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  Austro-Hungarian  embassy, 
he  said:  "In  Italy  the  belief  prevails  that 
the  Emperor  [Francis  Joseph]  is  animated 
with  a  sentiment  of  hatred  against  Italy. 
This  is  not  true.  I  can  say  that  the  Em- 
peror and  Archduke  Raineri  are  the  only 
true  friends  Italy  has  in  the  House  of 
Hapsburg."  After  a  pause  he  added:  "I 
do  not  speak  of  myself ;  I  am  almost  an 
Italian." 
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THE  ELECTRIFICATION  OF  TRUNK 

LINES 


WITH  the  general  use  of  electricity, 
especially  for  urban  and  interurban 
transportation,  the  question  is  often  heard, 
When  will  the  complete  electrification  of 
the  great  trunk  lines  take  place,  and  what 
are  the  leading  objections  aside  from  mere 
expense  to  such  a  change?  In  the  United 
States,  with  some  358,000  miles  of  track  for 
railways  operating  with  steam  locomotives, 
trunk-line  electrification  to-day  amounts  ap- 
proximately to  about  2500  miles,  yet  this  is 
more  than  double  the  accomplishment  in 
Europe. 

One  reason,  perhap:  is  that  railway  engi- 
neers are  not  entirely  informed  as  to  the 
relative  costs  and  economies  of  steam  and 
electricity  inasmuch  as  authoritative  data  is 
so  limited  with  the  result  that  unusual  inter- 
est attaches  to  a  series  of  papers  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  General  Electric  Review  (Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y. )  where  the  results  of  the 
electrical  operation  of  an  extended  section 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way are  discussed.  From  these  preliminary 
data  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
figures  for  a  longer  period  will  be  wholly 
favorable  to  electric  train  haulage.  What  is 
most  convincing,  however,  is  the  decision  of 
the  directors  to  establish  a  new  electrified 
zone  over  the  Cascade  Mountains  from 
Othello,  Washington,  west  to  Seattle  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  involving  about  250  miles 
of  main  line  and  a  cost  of  $6,250,000,  exclu- 
sive of  locomotives.  This  will  give  on  the 
St.  Paul  some  690  miles  of  main  line  elec- 
trically operated,  or  a  distance  approximately 
equal  to  that  from  New  York  City  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


According  to  R.  Beeuwkes,  electrical  en- 
gineer of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway, 

The  first  electric  locomotives  were  placed  in 
operation  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Division  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  on  De- 
cember 9th,  1915,  between  Deer  Lodge  and  Three 
Forks.  In  April,  1916,  electrical  operation  was 
extended  to  Harlowtown  on  the  east,  and  early  in 
1917  the  entire  440  miles  was  equipped  for  elec- 
trical operation. 

The  440-mile  electrified  section  is  now  divided 
into  two  operating  divisions,  of  which  only  one — 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Division — has  been  running 
long  enough  to  get  reasonably  reliable  data  con- 
cerning operation.  I  may  say,  however,  that  on 
the  Missoula  Division  we  have  been  handling 
3000-ton  trains  as  a  standard  through  the  worst 
winter  months,  and  the  entire  operation  is  work- 
ing out  very  successfully.     . 

With  the  introduction  of  electricity  we  were 
able  to  double  what  I  may  call  the  cruising  radius 
of  our  locomotives.  As  far  as  the  railroad  is 
concerned  we  have  eliminated  Three  Forks — a 
station  formerly  used  for  changing  steam  locomo- 
tives— entirely.  All  locomotives  run  the  entire 
226  miles  from  Deer  Lodge  through  to  Harlow- 
ton  with  only  a  light  inspection  of  bearings  and 
pantographs  at  Three  Forks.  The  shop  and 
roundhouse  are  entirely  closed  down,  seven  or 
eight  miles  of  tracks  have  been  removed,  and 
the  comparatively  large  round-house  force  pre- 
viously employed  has  been  replaced  by  a  single 
electrician.  All  locomotives  and  cabooses  are 
pooled,  the  men  being  given  suitable  locker  space 
to  store  their  lanterns,  flags,  tools,  etc.  Through 
freight  trains  do  not  leave  the  main  track  and 
often  are  not  switched  at  all.  At  Harlowton  the 
engine  is  given  a  rough  inspection  and  any  light 
repairs  made  that  are  necessary.  Detailed  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  work  is  done  at  Deer  Lodge. 

The  same  change  in  operation  has  been  effected 
on  the  Missoula  Division,  Avery  to  Deer  Lodge; 
in  this  case  Alberton  being  the  steam  engine  divi- 
sion point  which  has  been  eliminated. 


HON      TANA 
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FREIGHT  TRAIN  HAULED  BY  ELECTRICITY  ON  MOUNTAIN  GRADES 


This  important  development  on  the  St. 
Paul  has  been  comparatively  recent.  The 
first  systematic  test  runs  were  made  on  De- 
cember 9,  1915.  A  special  train  of  three 
cars  and  an  electric  locomotive  was  operated 
over  the  mountain  from  Butte,  Montana,  to 
Piedmont  at  various  speeds  up  to  seventy 
miles  an  hour  and  trains  of  various  tonnage 
were  handled.  On  the  same  day,  states  K, 
R.  Hare,  associate  editor  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  "two  electric  locomotives  took  a 
train  of  forty-eight  loaded  cars,  3000  tons, 
from  Butte  up  the  two  per  cent  grade  to 
the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  a 
speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  and  then  con- 
tinued down  the  descending  grade  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  was  the  inauguration  of 
electric  operation.  It  was  not  until  January, 
1916,  however,  that  steam  freight  locomo- 
tives were  entirely  removed  from  the  elec- 
trified division. 

"At  about  that  time  it  was  found  that  the 
electric  locomotive  could  handle  considerably 
more  tonnage  than  the  builders  guaranteed, 
and  it  was  also  demonstrated  by  the  various 
tests  run  during  that  period  that  the  system 
of  regenerative  braking  was  entirely  success- 
ful." 


Gradually  electrical  service  was  extended 
until  the  entire  440  miles  section  from  Har- 
lowton  to  Avery  was  put  into  operation  on 
February  24,  when  electric  trains  began  run- 
ning through  the  one  mile  and  further  St. 
Paul  Pass  at  the  summit  of  Bitter  Root 
range. 

One  important  consideration  of  the  elec- 
trification of  railways  is  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  increasing  cost  of  coal  and  labor, 
electricity  is  to-day  cheaper  and  its  supply  is 
more  reliable  and  available  over  much  wider 
area  than  ever  before.  Accordingly,  states 
A.  H.  Armstrong  of  the  Engineering  De- 
partment of  the  General  Electric  Company: 

The  operation  of  the  heaviest  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains  by  electric  locomotives  has  been 
demonstrated  as  entirely  feasible.  The  record  of 
reliability,  the  low  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
electric  locomotives,  and  the  flexibility  of  this  new 
type  of  motive  power  to  meet  the  varied  condi- 
tion of  haulage  service  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
that  electricity  is  destined  to  play  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  future  development  of  our  rail- 
roads. Not  only  can  present  steam  service  be 
easily  duplicated  as  regards  the  weight  and  speed 
of  trains  hauled,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  electric  locomotive  is  free  from  many  of  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  train  operation  by  the 
steam    engine,    and    that    it   makes    possible    train 
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•weights,  speeds,  economies,  and  improvements  in 
operation  thus  far  unattainable  by  the  steam- 
engine  operator. 

The  last  link  in  the  440-mile  electrification  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  be- 
tween Alberton  and  Avery  over  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains  has  just  been  completed  and  placed  in 
regular  operation.  To  those  having  knowledge 
of  the  facts  regarding  the  operation  of  the  elec- 
tric locomotives  on  this  road,  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  the  quality  of  service  rendered  is  far  superior 
to  that  previously  attained  or  possible  with  steam 
engines.  .  .  .  The  motors  and  the  locomotives, 
the  sub-stations,  and  the  trolley  construction  were 


all  amplified  in  magnitude  from  similar  types  in 
successful  commercial  operation  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  change  from  steam  to  electricity  was 
made  with  no  interruption  in  service  and  under 
climatic  conditions  that  were  extremely  ab- 
normal.   .     .     . 

It  is  a  conservative  statement  to  make  that  the 
substitution  of  the  electric  locomotive  for  the 
steam  engine  will  result  in  doubling  the  daily  ton- 
nage capacity  of  a  mountain  grade  division  with 
no  addition  to  the  previous  track  facilities  and 
will,  in  addition,  release  a  large  amount  of 
rolling  stock  by  reason  of  the  considerable  reduc- 
tion  in   running  time   effected. 


ZONES  OF  SILENCE 


A]\IONG  the  curious  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  war  is  that  of  the  strik- 
ing irregularities  in  the  transmission  of  the 
sound  attendant  on  violent  explosion.  Thus, 
it  is  well  authenticated  that  the  heavy  firing 
on  the  western  front  of  battle  is  sometimes 
audible  in  England,  though  inaudible  in 
Western  Belgium.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  interference  of  sound  waves 
causes  what  are  known  as  zones  of  silence, 
^nce  just  as  the  crest  and  the  hollow  of 
two  waves  of  water  may  neutralize  each 
other,  the  crest  and  hollow  of  two  sound 
waves  may  produce  silence.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  crests  of  two  waves  coincide, 
whether  in  water  or  in  air  (and  hence  in  the 
case  of  sound  transmitted  by  air),  the  effect 
is  intensified. 

Many  explosions,  volcanic  or  other,  thus 
present  the  phenomenon  of  two  zones  of 
audition  separated  by  a  zone  of  silence.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  the  zone  of  direct 
or  immediate  audition  is  always  asymmetrical. 
That  is,  it  does  not  form  a  symmetrical  circle 
around  the  focus  of  explosion,  but  tends  to 
be  propagated  in  cerfain  directions  in  prefer- 
ence to  others.  In  some  it  goes  exceedingly 
far,  in  others  it  attains  only  a  short  distance. 
Mr.  Henry  de  Varigny,  editor  of  the  scien- 
tific section  of  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle 
(Lausanne),  gives  a  resume  of  some  interest- 
ing recent  examples. 

On  January  19  an  explosion  took  place 
in  East  London  which  was  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  Mr.  Ch.  Davison  took  occasion  to 
investigate  the  question  of  zones  of  audition 
and  silence  by  extended  inquiries  in  the  locali- 
ties where  it  was  heard  and  intervening 
places. 

The  zone  of  direct  audition  was  found  to  take 
the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  having  its  angle  in 
Godalming,  Surrey,  southwest  of  London.  The 
horizontal  portion  ran  east-west  between  Godal- 


ming and  Canterbury.  The  vertical  part  ended 
near  Northampton.  The  minimum  distance  from 
the  focus  was  nineteen  kilometres,  the  maximum 
distance  104  kilometres.  The  zone  of  indirect  au- 
dition, situated  beyond  the  zone  of  silence  had  its 
center  a  little  west  of  King's  Lynn.  Its  long 
axis  extended  a  distance  of  210  kilometres,  from 
Lowestoft  to  Nottingham;  its  width  was  about 
eighty-eight  kilometres.  It  constituted,  therefore, 
a  band  running  from  southeast  to  northeast,  situ- 
ated north-north-east  of  the  focus  of  explosion. 
.  .  .  Evidently  the  meteorologic  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  moment  governed  the  form  and 
direction  of  the  zones,  as  well  as  distance  and 
direction.  .  .  .  The  zone  of  silence  between  the 
two  zones  of  audition  varied  in  width  from 
twenty-five  kilograms  to  eighty-six,  and  its  ex- 
terior limit  was  about  ninety-six  kilograms  from 
the  focus. 

From  the  zone  of  direct  audition,  comprising 
some  3500  square  miles,  Mr.  Davison  had  250  re- 
ports; from  the  indirect  zone,  covering  5708 
square  miles,  233;  while  from  the  zone  of  silence, 
of  about  4500  square  miles,  only  one  ear-witness 
living  near  the  sea,  sent  in  a  report.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  witnesses  were  almost  as  nu- 
merous on  the  peripheries  of  the  zones  as  in  their 
central  portions.  This  indicates  that  the  audi- 
bility does  not  grow  progressively  weaker  until 
it  reaches  zero  in  the  silent  zone.  .  .  .  The  great- 
est distance  at  which  the  explosion  was  heard  was 
about  193  km. 

Mr.  de  Varigny  quotes  also  from  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Me- 
teorological Society  on  the  audibility  in  Eng- 
land, between  September,  1914,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  of  the  cannonading  in  Flanders 
and  along  the  Somme.  This  was  very  vari- 
able, according  to  localities,  days,  and  seasons. 
The  sound  was  heard  very  clearly  at  dis- 
tances of  160,  200,  and  250  kilometers,  but 
seems  to  have  attained  even  480  kilometers 
in  the  case  of  the  battle  of  the  Dogger ;  the 
naval  cannonade  was  heard  at  Great  Mal- 
vern and  Pontrelan  Januarj'^  24,  1915.  The 
Jutland  battle  (May  31,  1916)  is  said  to 
have  been  heard  at  the  same  distance  in 
Norfolk. 
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FOR  A  HUNDRED  YEARS'  PEACE 


JEAN  FINOT,  in  the  opening  article  of 
a  recent  number  of  La  Revue  (Paris),  of 
which  he  is  the  editor,  discusses  at  length  and 
with  great  fervor  the  essentials  conducive  to 
a  long  peace.  By  far  the  chief  element,  he 
thinks,  is  the  levj-ing  of  an  enormous  money 
indemnity  upon  the  German  people,  which 
would  not  alone  be  a  just  retribution  for 
the  unexampled  world  calamity  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  but  would  benefit  Ger- 
many herself,  since  her  financial  crippling 
would  preclude  the  re-creation  of  the  huge 
military  establishment,  which  has  been  the 
bane  of  the  country,  and,  besides,  as  a  con- 
sequence, it  would  moderate  the  military 
and  aggressive  spirit  of  its  people. 

We  reproduce  below  some  of  the  salient 
passages  of  M.  Finot's  elaborate  remarks: 

It  is  only  a  "victorious  peace"  of  the  Allies  that 
can  reassure  all  the  neutral  nations  and  offer 
them  a  bright  future. 

The  answers  of  the  Allies  have  already  en- 
lightened the  American  pacifists.  They  clearly 
prove  that  Germany  desired  and  premeditated 
the  conflict,  which,  moreover,  it  is  conducting  in 
opposition  to  the  most  elementary  private  and 
public  rights. 

Furthermore,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Kaiser 
called  for  peace  and  expressed  his  humanitarian 
sympathies,  Germany  continued  its  crimes  in  de- 
porting the  Belgians  and  reducing  them  to  servi- 
tude. One  need  but  contemplate  the  misfortunes 
and  misery  of  Europe  to  understand  that  there 
is  no  peace  possible  without  reparation,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  injuries  occasioned  by  Ger- 
many to   all   the   belligerents. 

Henceforth  we  must  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
organization  of  peace — as  necessary  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Territorial  restitution,  the 
emancipation  and  independence  of  small  States 
are  at  stake.  It  is  a  vast  program.  We  must,  in 
the  first  place,  establish  "I'Union  sacree"  among 
the  Allies  and  internal  harmony  in  every  nation. 

We  must  fix  a  minimum  of  restitution,  con- 
sidered just  by  all  of  good  faith,  including  the 
neutrals ! 

The  Allies  have  the  undoubted  moral  advan- 
tage that  the  Germans — they  themselves  admit  it 
to-day — desired  and  provoked  the  war.  Victori- 
ous, they  would  simply  have  annexed  entire  coun- 
tries, destroyed  the  independence  of  nations,  and 
continued  their  savageries  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  They  proclaim  it  with  a  disconcerting 
cynicism. 

The  basic  principle  of  a  just  peace,  that 
"he  who  has  caused  losses  to  another  must 
repair  them,"  cannot  be  controverted  by  any- 
one. The  Germans  themselves,  so  realistic, 
so  practical,  will  perforce  bow  before  a  law 
which  is  the  basis  of  their  daily  life. 

There  are  other  factors  which   plead   for 


that  principle.  Modern  war  is  a  war  of 
nations,  not  of  mercenaries.  The  German 
people  identified  itself  with  the  Kaiser  and 
its  soldiery.  These  having,  at  its  instigation, 
committed  numberless  crimes,  extolled  and 
justified  by  it,  it  must  necessarily  share  in 
repairing  them.  In  order  to  prevent  future 
wars,  the  culpable  nations  must,  in  their 
entirety,  suffer  all  the  consequences.  And 
that  not  only  in  loss  of  lives  but  by  economic 
and  financial  chastisement.  The  loss  of 
provinces  signifies  little  to  the  German — a 
future  war  of  revenge  can  restore  them.  But 
when  you  strike  at  his  cash-box,  when  he 
sees  himself  condemned  to  suffer,  for  at  least 
a  century,  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds,  he  will 
understand  the  vastness  of  the  misfortunes 
he  has  caused  and  must  repair.  It  will  be 
a  real  object-lesson  to  the  German  people 
— better  than  all  the  abstract  theories — as  to 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

And  now  the  question  arises :  How  can 
one  be  reimbursed  with  a  sum  transcending 
all  the  financial  assets  of  the  world? 

Austria,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  totally  ruined, 
do  not  enter  into  the  count.  There  remains 
Germany.  Her  fortune  having  been  valued 
at  eighty  billion  dollars  before  the  war,  she 
could  easily  surrender  from  twenty  to  thirty 
billions  without  radically  injuring  her  eco- 
nomic life.  Bear  in  mind  the  inestimable 
value  of  her  network  of  railways,  her  m.ines, 
forests,  etc.  Far  from  exhausting  her  wealth 
in  foreign  purchases,  she  has  carried  on  the 
war  by  using,  in  the  main,  her  own  resources. 
Her  invasion  of  Belgium,  Northern  France, 
Poland,  has  allowed  her  to  utilize  the  accu- 
mulated riches  of  those  regions ;  she  has, 
for  the  rest,  exploited  that  wealth  with  per- 
fect unscrupulousness. 

The  aim  of  victory  being,  above  all,  the 
conquest  of  a  durable  peace,  Germany  could, 
and  should — occasion  requiring  it — cut  out 
her  military  budget.  She  would  no  longer 
need  to  maintain  her  militarism,  which  was 
ruining  her  materially  and  morally. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  Germany's  com- 
merce, from  1891  to  1911,  had  attained  143 
per  cent. ;  of  the  tonnage  of  its  merchant 
fleet,  104  per  cent.;  of  its  national  wealth, 
40  per  cent. 

If  Germany  had  not  incited  the  world 
war  it  would,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
have  monopolized  almost  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  globe. 

The  idea  that  Germany  will  find  it  hard 
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to  pay  the  total  indemnity  need  not  trouble 
us.  The  life  of  nations  is  not  reckoned  by 
years,  but  by  generations. 

The  situation  of  the  world  will  at  once 
be  transformed.  Germany,  unable  any 
longer  to  maintain  her  armies,  will  by  that 
fact  alone  abandon  her  unhealthy  and  ex- 
cessive ambitions. 

Is  there  any  other  way  of  attaining  the 
pacification  of  Europe?  The  unity  of  the 
Empire  cannot  be  destroyed,  neither  can  one 
believe  in  the  limitation  of  armaments. 
Prussia,  after  Jena,  evidenced  the  futility  of 
such  clauses. 

Can  we  trust  any  more  in  any  treaty 
whatever  signed  by  Germany?  Since  the 
pledges  of  Germany  would  offer  no  security 
to  the  Europe  of  to-morrow,  the  only  re- 
source left  us  is  the  levying  of  an  indemnity 
which  would  prevent  her  from  arming  for 
a  hundred  years. 

The  peace  thus  contemplated,  hard  as  it 
may  be   for   Germany,   would   not   tend   to 


its  disappearance.  The  Allies,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  their  most  accredited  heads,  have 
no  wish  to  destroy  the  German  people,  but 
they  are  bent  upon  throttling  their  militarism. 

This  financial  expiation  will  help  to  solve 
the  essential  problems  of  to-morrow.  And 
Germany  once  disarmed,  international  jus- 
tice will  become  all-powerful. 

Far  from  secreting  this  crucial  point  of 
peace,  the  Allies  should  make  it  known  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  all  their  ad- 
versaries; to  the  Germans,  above  all.  They 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  every 
month  of  continued  warfare  means  for  them 
three  additional  billions  of  indemnity. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  of  the  Allies 
is  justified  only  by  the  end  in  view.  The 
issue  is  the  pacification  of  Europe ;  and  that 
object  cannot  be  realized  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  Prussian  militarism.  A  decisive  vic- 
tory will  facilitate  the  triumph  of  principles 
indispensable  to  the  happy  and  peaceful  exist- 
ence of  the  world. 


THE  SERUM  TREATMENT  OF 
INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 


JUST  one  year  ago  were  noticed  in  New 
York  City  the  beginnings  of  what  de- 
veloped into  a  nation-wide  epidemic  of 
poliomyelitis,  or  infantile  paralysis.  The 
return  of  warm  weather  will  show  whether 
that  epidemic  was  checked  by  medical  science 
or  whether  its  ravages  were  merely  sus- 
pended over  the  winter.  Those  physicians 
who  made  particular  study  of  the  disease 
have  since  found  time  to  prepare  reports  and 
form  conclusions.  Many  such  reports  are 
published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Experimental  Medicine  (Baltimore), 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
infantile  paralysis.  The  reader  finds  that 
these  same  men  were  studying  the  disease, 
and  making  experiments,  as  long  ago  as  1909. 
Each  article  is  from  the  pen  of  two  or 
more  contributors,  who  collaborated  in  ex- 
periments. Some  of  the'  conclusions  reached 
are  almost  bewildering  to  the  layman.  We 
are  reminded,  for  example,  that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  infectious  microorganism  (or 
virus)  of  poliomyelitis  in  mucous  membranes 
between  the  nose  and  throat,  and  in  their 
secretions,  has  been  firmly  established.  Yet 
we  are  now  told  that  it  has  also  been  dem- 
onstrated that  secretions  from  the  same  re- 


gion frequently  have  power  to  neutralize  the 
active  virus  of  the  disease.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  experiments  upon  monkeys,  by  Dr. 
Harold  L.  Amoss  and  Dr.  Edward  Taylor, 
in  the  research  laboratory  of  the  Vermont 
State  Board  of  Health. 

The  most  exhaustive  article  in  the  series — 
and  probably  the  most  interesting  to  the 
average  reader — is  a  report  upon  the  serum 
treatment  of  epidemic  poliomyelitis,  by  Dr. 
Amoss  and  Dr.  Alan  M.  Chesney.  The 
report  describes  in  detail  the  method  used 
and  the  results  attained  in  twenty-six  acute 
cases  treated  last  fall  with  human  serum 
from  recovered  and  convalescent  cases  of 
the  disease.  Earlier  experiments  had  been 
with  serum  obtained  from  the  blood  of  per- 
sons who  had  passed  through  the  disease 
years  before.  In  the  cases  now  under  dis- 
cussion, however,  most  of  the  donors  of  the 
serum  had  been  convalescent  for  eight  weeks 
only,  or  less. 

Departure  was  made  also  from  former 
methods  of  administration,  and  the  serum 
was  injected  not  only  into  the  spine  but  into 
the  blood — directly  into  the  veins,  and  in- 
directly by  way  of  the  skin.  Results  proved 
the  advantage  of  larger  volumes  of  serum 
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than  could  safely  be  administered  into  the 
spine. 

Of  the  twenty-six  cases,  three  resulted  in 
death.  Twelve  had  shown  paralysis  before 
serum  was  administered,  and  in  nine  oi  these 
there  was  no  further  extension.  Fourteen 
had  not  developed  paralysis  when  serum  was 
injected,  and  ten  of  these  went  through  the 
disease  without  any  trace  of  muscular  weak- 
ness. Dr.  Amoss  and  Dr.  Chesney  are  too 
modest  to  make  any  claims,  but  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves :  Paralysis  was  arrested 
in  nine  patients,  and  entirely  averted  in  ten, 
out  of  twenty-six  cases. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  in  cases 
treated  within  thirty  hours  after  onset, 
though  beneficial  results  were  obtained  in 
one  instance  as  late  as  ninety-six  hours.  Ten 
of  the  patients  were  administered  serum 
within  thirty  hours,  and  only  one  of  these 
afterward  developed  paralysis. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis is  high  fever.  After  administration  of 
serum,  the  temperature  tends  to  return  to 
normal  in  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours. 
Study  of  temperature  charts  and  clinical 
notes  indicated  that  in  some  cases  a  second 
dose  of  serum  should  have  been  given. 

The  amount  of  serum  administered  varied 
from   5   cubic-centimeters   to  .120.      It   was 


found,  however,  that  those  who  received  a 
total  of  more  than  30  cc.  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  onset  were  benefited  in  every  case 
but  one.  Six  of  the  seven  patients  who  grew 
worse  had  received  30  cc.  or  less. 

Dr.  Amoss  and  Dr.  Chesney  believe  it 
"highly  desirable,  therefore,  to  administer  at 
least  50  cc.  of  serum  in  every  case,  and  if 
possible  to  treat  cases  within  thirty  hours 
after  the  onset  of  the  first  symptoms."  Their 
formal  conclusions  are : 

1.  Serum  taken  from  recently  recovered  cases 
of  poliomyelitis  may  be  employed  in  its  treatment 
and  probably  yields  the  best  results. 

2.  When  sterile  for  ordinary  bacteria,  free  of 
corpuscles  and  hemo-globin,  and  when  injected 
by  the  gravity  method,  observing  well-known  rules 
of  caution,   it  may   be    employed   without   danger. 

3.  The  serum  should  be  injected  both  intra- 
spinally  and  intravenously,  the  latter  either  di- 
rectly or  by  way  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 

4.  The  earlier  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
the  serum  is  employed  in  suitable  doses,  the  more 
promise   there   is   of   benefit. 

5.  The  action  of  the  serum  appears  to  be  more 
precise  and  definite  in  arresting  paralysis  than  in 
rapidly  bringing  about  its  retrogression. 

6.  The  decision  to  employ  the  seriim  should 
rest  upon  a  clinical  examination  supported  by  the 
results  of  the  microscopic  and  chemical  study  of 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

7.  The  question  of  multiple  and  repeated  in- 
jections of  the  serum  has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 


TREATING  LOW  ARTERIAL  PRESSURE 


ONE  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  danger 
of  high  blood  pressure,  but  not  much 
about  the  danger  of  too  low  a  pressure.  Yet 
the  latter  may  be  very  swiftly  fatal.  It  re- 
sults often  from  shock,  as  well  as  from  severe 
loss  of  blood.  But  there  is  a  very  sitnple 
means  of  giving  temporary  relief,  which 
everyone  should  know,  since  such  knowledge 
might  often  be  the  means  of  saving  life. 

A  diastolic  pressure  of  fifty  millimeters 
is  critical,  for  the  blood  tends  to  accumulate 
in  the  abdomen,  but  death  may  be  avoided 
if  immediate  means  be  taken  to  raise  the 
arterial  pressure.  A  late  number  of  La  Revue 
gives  the  following  directions: 

The  wounded  person  in  whom  arterial  pressure 
is  low  should  be  placed  immediately  on  an  op- 
erating table  heated  by  electricity,  with  his  feet 
elevated  for  an  hour  or  more  some  30  millimeters 
(about  V/^  inches)  higher  than  his  head.  If  the 
diastolic  pressure  remains  below  80  millimeters 
an  injection  of  isotonic  serum  should  be  made, 
and  if  necessary  repeated.  If  the  pressure  does 
not   remain   sufficiently  high  after  the   second   in- 


jection,   another    injection    is    made    of    adrenalin 
into  a  vein,  preferably  a  vein  near  the  heel. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  part  of 
these  directions  can  be  carried  out  by  anyone; 
namely,  the  application  of  warmth  and  the 
raising  of  the  patient's  heels  higher  than  his 
head.  This  is  so  important  and  so  efficacious 
that,  the  famous  French  physician  and  re- 
search scientist.  Dr.  Charles  Richet,  has  made 
it  a  practise  in  his  lectures  to  students  to 
give  them  the  striking  object-lesson  of  a  dog 
which  had  been  bled  almost  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion  so  that  death  was  immiment,  being 
instantly  revived  by  this  simple  expedient 
of  changing  its  position.  When  he  was  ap- 
parently dead,  while  the  head  remained 
higher  than  the  extremities,  as  soon  as  the 
head  was  lowered  the  waning  life  returned. 
First  aid  to  the  injured,  therefore,  suffering 
from  hemorrhage  or  shock  is  to  place  the 
victim  on  a  mattress  or  bench  and  raise  the 
feet  slightly  higher  than  the  head. 
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afford  the  author  a  displny^f  his  technical  gifts, 
his  easy  satire  and  cle\  ns  of  phrase.  "Eve" 
and  "Moses,"  two  prei  itus  poems  in  blank 
verse,  are  less  satisfactor\  lan  the  lyrics,  which 
are  beautiful  and  mo--'  '  ous.  Among  these 
are   "The    Sleepers,"  Maid,"    "Magic," 

"Bacchanal,"  and  "To  u  Taping  Willow."  A 
praiseworthy  book  of  tr.nslion  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Heinrich  Heine  by  I  Untermeyer  (Holt) 
contains  three  hundred  ic twenty-five  poems, 
more  than  any  edition  oi  I  le  previously  pub- 
lished, and  includes  '  cms  never  before 
translated.  It  is  too  m  y  that  these  trans- 
lations keep  Heine's  musi  "hey  do,  however, 
fairly — at  times  brilliair.  -  resent  his  poetic 
work  and  are  a  valuable  ;  d  on  to  any  library. 
The  preface  is  unusually  x  well  worth  pub- 
lishing alone  as  a  critical  ;i  d  iterpretative  essay 
on  the  great  German  Jew,  vise  words  are  im- 
mortal. 

In    The  Book   of  Self  James   Oppen- 

heim  tilts  against  the  fle-  i  the  devil  in  a 
series  of  poems  that  are  '■  rth  as  intimately 
related    to    the    struggle  i    is    undergoing 

and  from  which  a  new  na  le  shall  emerge. 

The  poems  are  divided  int  sections:  "Self," 

a  revelation  of  a  man's  life,  s  esires,  ambitions, 
and  hopes;  "The  Song  of  L.%"  a  history  of 
youth's   encounter   with    li'  "Creation,"   the 

drama  of  cosmic   life   um  through   the   in- 

dividual life  of  man.  It  i-  ;  remarkable  and 
virile  book  that  voices  the  iind--currents  of  re- 
volt and  flings  aloft  the  banne.  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  spirit  over  materlaltic  forces.  The 
rhythmic  quality  of  the  poetrs  is  ferior  to  "Songs 
for  a  New  Age,"  however,  ir  more  frequent 
melodic  lines  would  improve  h  scaffolding  that 
upholds  the  thought. 

Orrick  Johns  is  a  young  .\  c  an  poet  of  ex- 
ceedingly rich  poetic  promise,  vl  first  came  into 
general  prominence  as  the  w  nr  of  the  Lyric 
Year  Contest,  to  which  o\er  ;ii thousand  poets 
contributed,  with  a  human!-  c  )oem,  "Second 
Avenue."  This  poem  is  incl  »'  in  Mr.  Johns' 
book  of  verse,  'Asphalt"  K  n),  which  has 
■  melodic  freshness  and  contai  luch  essential 
poesy.  The  book  falls  into  thf  c  isions,  slangy, 
insolent  street  ballads,  countrv  rbnes,  poems  of 
the  cit}',  and  miscellaneous   lyrics 

OTHER    POETS 

The  Love  Poems  of  Emile  I'rrh^ren  (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin), the  national  Belgian  «et  previously 
translated  in  rhymed  version  by  Cirles  R.  Mur- 
phy, have  been  rendered  in  a  liral  rhythmic 
version  by  F.  S.  Flint.  Odell  Shiiard  is  espe- 
cially successful  with  his  short  rics  in  The 
Lonely  Flute  ( Houghton-Mifflin ).iSonn^/j,  by 
Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher  (author),  re  melodious 
and  technically  excellent.  Grace Oenio  Litch- 
field in  The  Song  of  the  Sirens  fPiiam)  retells 
a  classical  tale  with  grace  and  char  Life  Sings 
a  Song  (Wilmarth),  a  first  book  by  amuel  Hof- 
fenstein,  deserves  much  praise  for  s  mournful 
elemental  music  carried  down  tl  lugh  wind- 
swept spaces  of  imagination.  The  isemite  and 
Other  Poems,  by  Caroline  Hazard  (Houghton- 
Mifflin),  and  another  collection.  The  ittle  Golden 
Fountain,  by  Mary  MacMillan    (Stfart  Kidd), 


contain  tuneful,  restful  lyrics  grateful  to  the  mind 
and  spirit.  The  Land  IVe  Love  (Stone),  by  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Safford,  contains  eloquent  tribute  to 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  patriotic  and  nature 
verse.  The  Voices  of  Song  (Dutton),  by  a  West- 
ern poet,  James  Foley,  is  a  medley  of  vigorous 
poems  commended  in  a  preface  written  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  The  Understanding  Hills,  by 
Livingstone  Biddle  (Dodd  Mead),  contains  many 
poems  of  great  promise  and  lyric  charm.  Geth- 
semane,  by  Anna  Morrison  Reed  (Northern 
Crown  Co.)  of  Petaluma  County,  California,  con- 
tains passionate  lyrics  written  out  of  the  actual 
experiences  of  life.  Verse  that  features  Aus- 
tralian slang  will  pay  for  a  second  reading, 
Doreen  and  the  Sentimental  Bloke,  by  C.  J 
Dennis;  E.  V.  Lucas  has  praised  this  book  foi 
its  genuineness  and  simplicity.  It  is  an  excellent 
poem  for  public  readers.  A  collection  of  forty 
poems,  Dust  of  Stars  (Lane),  by  Danforth  Barney 
who  acknowledges  Yale  as  his  Alma  Mater,  gives 
much  promise  of  better  things  to  come.  Last  or 
the  list  of  commendable  books,  but  not  least  in 
general  excellence,  are  Philip  M.  Raskin's  Songi 
of  a  ITanderer,  poems  of  a  natural  bird-like  sing- 
ing quality   rare   among  books   of   modern   verse 

BOOKS  ABOUT  POETRY  AND  POETS 

The  lectures  on  poetry  delivered  by  Lafcadic 
Hearn  at  the  University  of  Tokio  have  been  col 
lected  and  edited  and  placed  in  book  form  by 
Professor  John  Erskine  of  Columbia.  The  title 
Appreciations  of  Poetry  (Dodd  Mead),  lacki 
definiteness.  English  poetry,  that  of  the  grea 
Victorians  and  of  Jean  Ingelow,  Munby,  Buch- 
anan, O'Shaughnessy  and  Bridges,  is  presentee 
as  it  must  necessarily  be  viewed  by  the  Orienta 
mind  not  fully  cognizant  of  the  concepts  of  West- 
ern civilization.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  style  and  a  naive  charm  ol 
diction.  Hearn  did  not  write  out  his  lectures 
but  delivered  them  slowly  from  brief  notes 
therefore  these  papers  have  the  quality  of  th( 
spoken  word. 

John  Davidson,  an  excellent  monograph,  b] 
Hayin  Fineman,  written  as  a  thesis  for  the  Uni 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  analyzes  the  relation  o: 
Davidson's  philosophical  ideas  to  his  poesy,  anc 
shows  clearly  that  his  troubled  searchings  afte: 
truth  were  often  too  heavy  a  ballast  for  the  fligh 
of  his  imaginative  powers.  When  his  pureh 
poetical  genius  played  freely  through  his  mine 
we  have  Davidson's  ballads,  which  are  remark 
able  for  their  tenderness  and  passion. 

For  those  who  puzzle  over  popular  vet. 
lihre,  there  is  a  most  interesting  book,  Thi 
Rhythm  of  Prose,  by  W.  M.  Patterson  (Columbi. 
University  Press),  which  offers  a  new  theory  o: 
the  laws  governing  rhythm  and  accent  based  upoi 
scientific  experiments  with  ten  persons  carried  ou 
at  Columbia.  A  reading  of  this  work  clears  uj 
much  that  is  obscure  in  the  structure  of  the  "nev 
poetry,"  and  also  shows  that  practically  no  tw( 
persons  have  xhe  same  rhythmic  sense  or  "time' 
sense,  or  identical  feeling  for  symmetry  of  lan 
guage.  The  fault  with  most  critics  of  rhythm: 
seems  to  be  that  they  praise  only  what  they  sens( 
most  accurately,  those  stress  patterns  to  which  the] 
react. 
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REALISM,  that  highly  necessary  quality  of  a 
vigorous  poetic  art,  distinguishes  the  new 
poetry.  With  increasing  swiftness  since  1917,  the 
new  volumes  of  verse  show  that  the  imaginative 
passion,  which  is  the  essence  of  all  poetry,  now 
endeavors  to  clothe  truth  with  the  shining  gar- 
ment of  her  own  simplicity.  The  return  to  truth 
naked  save  for  her  own  light,  has  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  art  raised  poetry  to  high  levels 
of  passion  and  power.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  patriotic  and  war  poems  and  is  also 
evident  in  the  work  of  the  radicals,  the  younger 
poets  of  the  so-called  schools.  Likewise  in  the 
achievements  of  the  recognized  masters  of  the 
art  of  poesy,  there  is  evidence  that  more  and 
more  the  poet  abandons  conceits  and  leaves  poetry 
to  stand  alone,  "illustrated  by  nothing  but  the 
light  of  its  own  tears  and  smiles,  its  own  wonder 
might,  or  playfulness."  For  this  reason,  the  mis- 
cellaneous books  of  verse  that  appear  throughout 
the  country  are  of  particular  profit  to  the  student 
of  poetry.  The  general  desire  to  discover  the 
beauty  of  facts  fused  to  passion  in  the  imagina- 
tion is  a  symptom  of  national  mental  health. 
There  are  also  increasing  numbers  of  books  on 
poetry  and  poets  that  add  valuable  commentary. 

WAR    POEMS 

There  have  been  many  books  of  war  poems 
since  1914,  but  none  so  comprehensive,  so  athrill 
with  the  spirit  that  now  animates  America, 
the  feeling  that  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the 
divine  principle  of  democracy  are  at  stake,  as 
War  Flames  (Macmillan),  by  John  Curtis  Under- 
wood. It  is  a  rhythmic  picture  of  the  war,  a 
panorama  of  the  devastation  and  desolation  of 
Belgium,  France,  and  the  Balkan  countries,  and  of 
the  sorrow,  pain,  and  travail  of  all  other  coun- 
tries engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
voices  the  cry  from  those  who  war  against  each 
other  whether  for  right  or  wrong — "Lord  save  us, 
lest  we  perish."  Here  and  there  a  phrase  stabs 
like  a  rapier:  "The  ashes  of  Russia  were  alive", 
"an  inert  muscle  of  France  strained  and  spent  be- 
yond rest,"  and  as  interludes  there  fall  exquisite 
descriptive  snatches  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
earth  that  persists  even  under  the  range  of  the 
guns.  "The  Marne,"  "The  Lavoir,"  "Roads  in 
France,"  and  "Spring  in  Picardy"  touch  the  fount 
of  the  inspiration  that  gave  the  Marseillaise  to 
Rouget  de  I'lsle. 

Lawrence  Binyon's  vigorous  war  poems  in  The 
Cause  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  have  great  spiritual 
strength  and  imaginative  richness.  "Thunder  on 
the  Downs"  has  scarcely  been  equaled  by  anj' 
poet  save  Masefield  since  1914,  and  "Fetching  the 
Wounded"  fixes  a  picture  every  eye-witness  of 
the  war  must  remember.  It  is  quite  the  best  work 
Mr.  Binyon   has  done. 

A  Highland  Regiment  (Lane),  an  excellently 
printed  book  of  war  poems  and  other  lyrics,  pic- 
tures the  actual  scenes  of  the  war  as  viewed  by 
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its  author,  E.  A.  Mackintosh,  M.  C.  Lt.  Seaforth 
Highlanders.  Touches  of  Celtic  magic  give  the 
best  of  the  lyrics  a  haunting  melodic  charm.  The 
brief  verse  that  records  the  departure  of  the  4th 
Camerons  to  the  front  synthesizes  the  wailing 
drone  of  the  bagpipes.  "In  Memoriam"  expresses 
an  officer's  grief  for  the  strong  young  men  he  has 
led  to  their  death. 

Stars  and  Fishes,  by  George  Rostrevor  (Lane), 
contains  moving  poems  inspired  by  the  war.  Not- 
able among  them  are  "England,"  images  of 
the  soldier's  brief  dream  in  the  trenches,  and 
"Oxford" — whose  spirit  has  now  been  set  free  by 
the  demands  of  the  conflict. 

Ode  to  France,  by  Raymond  Weeks  (Oxford 
University  Press),  was  written  during  August  and 
September,  1914.  The  poet  calls  upon  the  world 
to  rescue  France,  the  "land  whose  deeds  of  old 
still  burn,"  from  the  hideous  shame  forced  upon 
her  by  the  Huns. 

POETS  WHO  ADHERE  TO  RHYME 

George  Woodberry's  Sonnets  of  Ideal  Love 
(Woodberry  Society)  are  very  beautiful  poems 
that  reconcile  the  love  of  sensuous  beauty  with 
the  high  consecration  of  spirit  to  the  pure  love 
of  the  ideal.  They  are  crystalline,  elegant  of 
modulation  and  infused  with  noble  imagery.  In 
connection  with  this  sonnet  sequence  it  will  be 
interesting  to  read  a  new  work  by  Louis  LeDoux: 
George  Edivard  JVoodberry:  A  Study  of  His 
Poetry.  It  is  an  excellent  critical  estimate  of  his 
work  together   with   biographical   material. 

In  Merlin,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  (Mac- 
millan) retells  the  story  of  Merlin  and  Vivian 
and  of  the  dissolution  of  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table.  The  state  of  the  modern  world  is  subtly 
symbolized  in  this  fine  poem,  which  has  amazing 
beauty  of  texture  and  ventures  a  new  philosophy. 
Our  summons  to  death  is,  in  short,  our  quest  for 
life,  and  in  perilous  times  there  falls  a  light  upon 
the  earth  wherein  men  see  themselves  and  one  an- 
other as  they  might  become,  and  for  this  light 
do  all  things  change  and  come  to  an  end. 

Cale  Young  Rice  reveals  in  his  new  book  of 
poems.  Trails  Sunivard  (Century),  that  the  years 
have  increased  his  power  to  write  exceptionally 
beautiful  lyrics  of  perfect  melodv.  "Songs  to 
A.  H.  R.,"  "The  House  of  Lonely  Love,"  "To  My 
Sister,  C.  R.  S."  read  as  if  the  thought  were  it- 
self of  the  substance  of  music.  The  more  philo- 
sophical and  serious  poems,  while  of  interest  in 
many  ways,  do  not  approach  the  high  level  of  the 
short  lyrics. 

APOSTLES    OF    NEWER    FORMS 

Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer  is  most  successful  in  a 
new  collection  of  poems.  These  Times  (Holt), 
when  he  adheres  to  regulation  meters.  The  book 
is  longer  than  his  previous  volume.  Challenge, 
and  has  greater  variety  of  contents.  "Thirteen 
Portraits"  are  the  best  work  in  the  book,  for  they 
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afford  the  author  a  display  of  his  technical  gifts, 
his  easy  satire  and  cleverness  of  phrase.  "Eve" 
and  "Moses,"  two  pretentious  poems  in  blank 
verse,  are  less  satisfactory  than  the  lyrics,  which 
are  beautiful  and  most  melodious.  Among  these 
are  "The  Sleepers,"  "An  Old  Maid,"  "Magic," 
"Bacchanal,"  and  "To  a  Weeping  Willow."  A 
praiseworthy  book  of  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Heinrich  Heine  by  Mr.  Untermeyer  (Holt) 
contains  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  poems, 
more  than  any  edition  of  Heine  previously  pub- 
lished, and  includes  many  poems  never  before 
translated.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  these  trans- 
lations keep  Heine's  music.  They  do,  however, 
fairly — at  times  brilliantly — present  his  poetic 
work  and  are  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 
The  preface  is  unusually  good,  well  worth  pub- 
lishing alone  as  a  critical  and  interpretative  essay 
on  the  great  German  Jew,  whose  words  are  im- 
mortal. 

In  T/ie  Book  of  Self  (Knopf)  James  Oppen- 
heim  tilts  against  the  flesh  and  the  devil  in  a 
series  of  poems  that  are  put  forth  as  intimately 
related  to  the  struggle  America  is  undergoing 
and  from  which  a  new  national  life  shall  emerge. 
The  poems  are  divided  into  three  sections:  "Self," 
a  revelation  of  a  man's  life,  his  desires,  ambitions, 
and  hopes ;  "The  Song  of  Life,"  a  history  of 
youth's  encounter  with  life,  and  "Creation,"  the 
drama  of  cosmic  life  unfolding  through  the  in- 
dividual life  of  man.  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
virile  book  that  voices  the  under-currents  of  re- 
volt and  flings  aloft  the  banners  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  spirit  over  materialistic  forces.  The 
rhythmic  quality  of  the  poetry  is  inferior  to  "Songs 
for  a  New  Age,"  however,  and.  more  frequent 
melodic  lines  would  improve  the  scaffolding  that 
upholds  the  thought. 

Orrick  Johns  is  a  young  American  poet  of  ex- 
ceedingly rich  poetic  promise,  who  first  came  into 
general  prominence  as  the  winner  of  the  Lyric 
Year  Contest,  to  which  over  one  thousand  poets 
contributed,  with  a  humanistic  poem,  "Second 
Avenue."  This  poem  is  included  in  Mr.  Johns' 
book  of  verse,  "Asphalt"  (Knopf),  which  has 
melodic  freshness  and  contains  much  essential 
poesy.  The  book  falls  into  three  divisions,  slangy, 
insolent  street  ballads,  country  rhymes,  poems  of 
the  city,  and  miscellaneous  lyrics. 

OTHER    POETS 

The  Love  Poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren  (Hough- 
ton-Mifllin),  the  national  Belgian  poet  previously 
translated  in  rhymed  version  by  Charles  R.  Mur- 
phy, have  been  rendered  in  a  literal  rhythmic 
version  by  F.  S.  Flint.  Odell  Shephard  is  espe- 
cially successful  with  his  short  lyrics  in  The 
Lonely  Flute  (Houghton-Mifflin).  Sonnets,  by 
Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher  (author),  are  melodious 
and  technically  excellent.  Grace  Denio  Litch- 
field in  The  Song  of  the  Sirens  (Putnam)  retells 
a  classical  tale  with  grace  and  charm.  Life  Sings 
a  Song  (Wilmarth),  a  first  book  by  Samuel  Hof- 
fenstein,  deserves  much  praise  for  its  mournful 
elemental  music  carried  down  through  wind- 
swept spaces  of  imagination.  The  Yosemite  and 
Other  Poems,  by  Caroline  Hazard  (Houghton- 
Mifflin),  and  another  collection,  The  Little  Golden 
Fountain,  by  Mary  MacMillan    (Stewart  Kidd), 


contain  tuneful,  restful  lyrics  grateful  to  the  mind 
and  spirit.  The  Land  IV e  Love  (Stone),  by  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Safford,  contains  eloquent  tribute  to 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  patriotic  and  nature 
verse.  The  Voices  of  Song  (Dutton),  by  a  West- 
ern poet,  James  Foley,  is  a  medley  of  vigorous 
poems  commended  in  a  preface  written  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  The  Understanding  Hills,  by 
Livingstone  Biddle  (Dodd  Mead),  contains  many 
poems  of  great  promise  and  lyric  charm.  Geth- 
semane,  by  Anna  Morrison  Reed  (Northern 
Crown  Co.)  of  Petaluma  County,  California,  con- 
tains passionate  lyrics  written  out  of  the  actual 
experiences  of  life.  Verse  that  features  Aus- 
tralian slang  will  pay  for  a  second  reading, 
Doreen  and  the  Sentimental  Bloke,  by  C.  J. 
Dennis;  E.  V.  Lucas  has  praised  this  book  for 
its  genuineness  and  simplicity.  It  is  an  excellent 
poem  for  public  readers.  A  collection  of  forty 
poems,  Dust  of  Stars  (Lane),  by  Danforth  Barney, 
who  acknowledges  Yale  as  his  Alma  Mater,  gives 
much  promise  of  better  things  to  come.  Last  on 
the  list  of  commendable  books,  but  not  least  in 
general  excellence,  are  Philip  M.  Raskin's  Songs 
of  a  JVanderer,  poems  of  a  natural  bird-like  sing- 
ing quality   rare   among  books   of   modern   verse. 

BOOKS    ABOUT   POETRY   AND    POETS 

The  lectures  on  poetry  delivered  by  Lafcadio 
Hearn  at  the  University  of  Tokio  have  been  col- 
lected and  edited  and  placed  in  book  form  by 
Professor  John  Erskine  of  Columbia.  The  title, 
Appreciations  of  Poetry  (Dodd  Mead),  lacks 
definiteness.  English  poetry,  that  of  the  great 
Victorians  and  of  Jean  Ingelow,  Munby,  Buch- 
anan, O'Shaughnessy  and  Bridges,  is  presented 
as  it  must  necessarily  be  viewed  by  the  Oriental 
mind  not  fully  cognizant  of  the  concepts  of  West- 
ern civilization.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  style  and  a  naive  charm  of 
diction.  Hearn  did  not  write  out  his  lectures, 
but  delivered  them  slowly  from  brief  notes, 
therefore  these  papers  have  the  quality  of  the 
spoken  word. 

John  Davidson,  an  excellent  monograph,  by 
Hayin  Fineman,  written  as  a  thesis  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  analyzes  the  relation  of 
Davidson's  philosophical  ideas  to  his  poesy,  and 
shows  clearly  that  his  troubled  searchings  after 
truth  were  often  too  heavy  a  ballast  for  the  flight 
of  his  imaginative  powers.  When  his  purely 
poetical  genius  played  freely  through  his  mind 
we  have  Davidson's  ballads,  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  tenderness  and  passion. 

For  those  who  puzzle  over  popular  vers 
lihre,  there  is  a  most  interesting  book.  The 
Rhythm  of  Prose,  by  W.  M.  Patterson  (Columbia 
University  Press),  which  offers  a  new  theory  of 
the  laws  governing  rhythm  and  accent  based  upon 
scientific  experiments  with  ten  persons  carried  out 
at  Columbia.  A  reading  of  this  work  clears  up 
much  that  is  obscure  in  the  structure  of  the  "new 
poetry,"  and  also  shows  that  practically  no  two 
persons  have  .the  same  rhj'thmic  sense  or  "time" 
sense,  or  identical  feeling  for  symmetry  of  lan- 
guage. The  fault  with  most  critics  of  rhythms 
seems  to  be  that  they  praise  only  what  they  sense 
most  accurately,  those  stress  patterns  to  which  they 
react. 
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THE  most  spectacular  figure  in  the  dramatic 
world  to-day  is  Lord  Dunsany,  an  Irish  peer, 
the  eighteenth  Baron  of  his  line.  His  family  is 
the  third  oldest  in  Irish  history,  and  the  Dun- 
sany estate  comprises  some  of  the  most  historic 
acres  in  all  Ireland,  as  the  windows  of  Dun- 
sany Castle  overlook  the  Hill  of  Tara.  He  was 
born  in  1878  and  has  seen  active  service  with  the 
Coldstream  Guards  in  South  Africa  and  in  the 
present  war  as  Captain  of  the  Royal  Inniskilling 
Fusiliers  in  Gallipoli.  He  began  to  write  plays 
eight  years  ago,  after  he  had  achieved  substantial 
literary  fame  as  the  creator  of  a  new  cosmogony 
in  "Time  and  the  Gods"  and  "The  Book  of 
Wonder."  Critics  attribute  his  ready  success  as  a 
writer  and  playwright  to  the  fact  that  during  his 
youth  in  Dunsany  Castle  he  was  not  permitted  to 
read  newspapers  or  trashy  books  of  any  kind ; 
therefore  his  style  was  molded  by  those  books 
which  were  his  constant  companions,  the  Bible 
and  Andersen's  and  Grimm's  fairy-tales. 

The  first  book  on  the  life  and  work  of  Lord 
Dunsany,  Dunsany  the  Dramatist,  by  Edward 
Hale  Bierstadt  (Little,  Brown),  presents  matters 
of  dramatic  value  and  of  human  interest.  He  re- 
tells an  incident  concerned  with  Dunsany's  first 
play,  "The  Glittering  Gate,"  which  was  written 
for  the  Abby  Theater  Players  in  Dublin.  He  had 
one  lesson  in  dramatic  art  at  that  time  from  W. 
B.  Yeats.  It  was  this:  "Surprise  .  .  .  and 
then  more  surprise,  and  that  is  all."  Mr.  Bier- 
stadt compares  Dunsany  to  Yeats,  in  that  he  is 
more  interested  in  ideas  than  in  people,  and  to 
Synge  in  his  sense  of  dramatic  structure.  Both 
Yeats  and  Synge  stride  the  upper  air,  which  limits 
their  art,  but  Synge,  with  his  feet  solidly  upon 
the  Aran  sands,  "thrust  his  head  for  a  moment 
through  the  upper  air  and  achieved  immortality." 
One  of  the  pleasant  activities  of  genius  is  to  dis- 
cover other  genius.  To  Lord  Dunsany  we  owe 
the  publication  of  the  poems  of  Francis  Ledwidge, 
the  Irish  poet,  who  was  a  member  of  Dunsany's 
company. 

Another  estimate  of  his  dramatic  work  is  con- 
tained in  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland,  a 
valuable  survey  of  Irish  drama  by  Ernest  Boyd 
(Little,  Brown).  This  handbook  brings  together 
in  compact  form  the  history  of  the  Irish  literary 
movement  that  created  for  the  Irish  people  a 
national  drama.  Mr.  Boyd  is  also  the  author  of 
Ireland's  Literary  Renaissance,  a  comprehensive, 
painstaking,  detailed  estimate  of  the  personalities 
and  the  work  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
contributed  to  the  awakening  of  Celtic  genius  in 
Ireland  during  the  past  two  decades. 

The  Contemporary  Drama  of  England  (Little, 
Brown),  by  Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  traces  the 
growth  of  theatrical  affairs  in  England  from  1866 
to  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  This 
book  is  of  great  value  to  persons  who  wish  clear 
perspective  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  dramatic 
movements  of  the  English-speaking  stage.  The 
eleventh  chapter,  on  the  "Free  Theater,"  and  the 
twelfth,  which  estimates  the  dramatic  labors  of 
Galsworthy,  Hankin,  Barrie,  Craig,  and  Barker, 
will  assist  both  the  average  theater-patron  and 
the   dramatic   student   in   discerning  the   trend   of 


modern  plays  and  give  them  a  better  idea  of  the 
aims  of  modern  stage  producers. 

Five  Plays,  by  George  Fitzmaurice,  the  Irish 
folk-dramatist  (Little,  Brown),  carry  one  into 
the  midst  of  life  in  the  Irish  countryside.  They 
are  "The  Pie  Dish,"  the  story  of  an  old  Irishman 
who  worked  twenty  years  molding  a  fine  pie 
dish  and  died  cursing  God  because  he  wouldn't 
let  him  live  long  enough  to  finish  it;  "The  Coun- 
try Dressmaker,"  "The  Magic  Glasses,"  "The 
Dandy  Dolls,"  and  a  strong  play,  "The  Moon- 
lighter," which  pictures  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  nurture  violence  and  revolutions  in  Ireland. 
The  scene  is  the  period  of  the  agrarian  revolt. 
Peter  Guerin,  the  leading  character,  is  a  splendid 
type  of  an  old  Fenian.  Fitzmaurice's  dialect  has 
a  richness  of  idiom  that  surpasses  the  familiar  and 
monotonous  Kiltartan,  a  gusty  blowing  freshness 
that  is  typically  Irish,  yet  unlike  that  of  Synge, 
or  Colum,  or  the  work  of  any  other  Irish  folk- 
dramatist. 

The  Locked  Chest  and  The  Snueeps  of  'Ninety- 
eight,  by  John  Masefield  (Macmillan),  are  two 
one-act  plays  not  very  well  known  in  this  country. 
The  first  is  a  story  of  the  sea  with  a  flavor  of 
Ibsen,  the  second  a  rousing  tale  of  the  famous 
Irish  rebel.  Tiger  Roche,  and  the  ingenious  method 
by  which  he  turns  the  tables  on  three  of  the  King's 
Justices  sent  out  to   capture   him. 

Masterpieces  of  Modern  Spanish  Drama  (Duf- 
field)  should  have  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
public.  The  drama  of  Spain,  which  contains 
many  masterpieces,  has  received  scant  attention 
in  comparison  to  that  of  other  countries.  These 
plays  are:  "The  Great  Galeoto,"  by  Jose  Eche- 
garay,  and  "Daniela,"  (La  Pecadora),  by  Angel 
Guimera,  translated  by  John  Garrett  Underbill, 
and  "The  Duchess  of  San  Quentin,"  by  Benito 
Perez  Galdos,  translated  by  Philip  Hayden.  By 
some  slight  oversight,  Mr.  Barrett  Clark,  who  has 
edited  the  plays  and  written  a  most  agreeable 
introduction,  states  that  only  "The  Great  Galeoto" 
has  been  previously  given  an  English  translation. 
An  excellent  version  of  "Daniela,"  rather  freely 
translated  by  Wallace  Gillpatrick,  was  included 
among  the  publications  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
(Putnam)  in  1916.  Mr.  Clark  mentions  other 
Spanish  dramatists  whose  work  would  find  read- 
ers if  given  English  rendering — Dicenta,  Linares, 
Rivas,   Martinez,   Sierra,   and   Rusinol. 

Four  of  Augustus  Thomas'  plays  are  published 
in  uniform  edition  with  pleasant  prefaces  by  the 
author  which  explain  the  particular  difficulties 
confronting  the  dramatist  in  the  construction  of 
each  play.  Thev  are:  "In  Mizzoura,"  "Mrs.  Lef- 
fingwell's  Boots,"  "Oliver  Goldsmith,"  and  "The 
Witching  Hour"  (French).  Apropos  of  the  last 
play,  there  is  a  gem  of  dramatic  wisdom  re- 
garding play  building  in  its  preface:  "You  dig 
and  lift  and  build  and  ponder  and  suddenly  the 
attraction  of  gravitation  seems  overcome,  and  the 
things  and  people  float  and  flow  and  drift  until 
you  coax  and  shepherd  them  into  orderly  walks 
and  divisions  which  you  have  laid  for  them  and 
which  you  call  scenes  and  acts." 
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Three  plays  by  Charles  Klein  (French)  are  in 
uniform  edition  with  the  Thomas  plays — "Maggie 
Pepper,"  "The  Third  Degree,"  and  "The  Gam- 
blers." 

Yzdra,  a  tragedy  by  Louis  Ledoux  (Macmil- 
lan),  that  received  much  commendation  for  its 
fine  blank  verse  has  been  revised  and  reprinted. 
The  story  is  one  taken  from  the  Secreta  Secre- 
torurn,  which  falsely  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  Aristotle  in  his  old  age  as  a  manual 
for  the  guidance  of  his  pupil,  Alexander.  The 
heroic  sacrifice  of  the  Indian  princess,  Yzdra,  em- 
bodies the  most  enduring  of  the  ideals  of  woman. 

Louis  N.  Parker  has  founded  his  new  play,  T/ie 
Aristocrat  (Lane),  upon  an  incident  of  the  French 
Revolution.  A  group  of  aristocrats  celebrate  the 
Mass  in  defiance  of  Robespierre  and  the  repub- 
lican government.     They  are  thrown   into  prison 


and  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  By  a  miracle 
they  escape  and  the  play  ends  happily.  A  ro- 
mantic glow  envelops  the  action  from  beginning 
to  end. 

T/ie  Play  of  Everyman  (Robertson),  based  on 
the  old  English  morality  play,  has  been  re- 
written in  blank  verse  by  George  Sterling  in 
collaboration  with  Richard  Ordynski.  They  have 
given  the  play  additional  dialogue  and  two  new 
characters,  "War"  and  "Workman." 

T/ic  Cycle  of  Spring  (Macmillan),  a  play 
written  by  Rabindranath  Tagore  for  the  boys  of 
his  Bolpur  School,  gives  a  joyous  rendering  in 
poetic  form  of  the  idea  that  old  age  is  after  all 
a  delusion,  that  there  is  always  springtime  for 
the  heart  if  we  care  to  search  and  find  it.  Poetry, 
philosophy,  and  the  beauty  of  youth  live  in  every 
scene  of  the  play. 


TWO  NOVELS  OF  DISTINCTION 


MARY  AUSTLN'S  novel,  "The  Ford,"'  stands 
without  a  peer  among  recent  books  of  fic- 
tion as  a  thoroughly  characteristic  portrayal  of  a 
typically  American  community  of  the  West.  An 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  blind 
instincts  and  the  dominant  desires  of  men  and 
women  illuminate  the  story.  She  has  pictured 
the  various  human  elements  that  have  gone  into 
the  development  of  the  West,  and  lifted  up  for 
close  scrutiny  the  psychological  values  of  certain 
types  of  character  that  constitute  the  granite  un- 
derlay of  American  life.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
that  part  of  California  where  irrigation  problems 
are  of  paramount  interest.  There  is  a  struggle 
between  a  capitalist  and  a  group  of  farmers  over 
water  rights  in  a  section  where  failure  to  get 
water  on  the  land  spells  ruin.  Behind  the  com- 
munity controlling  their  economic  problems,  and 
closely  associated  with  their  accidents  of  fortune 
such  as  the  discovery  of  oil,  this  capitalist,  T. 
Rickart,  "the  Old  Man,"  appears  spinning  the 
threads  of  their  economic  determinism  through  his 
fingers.  He  is  the  commanding  figure  of  the  book, 
yet  Mrs.  Austin  rarely  writes  of  him  directly.  His 
portrait  is  shaped  for  us  through  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  his  will  upon  the  vital  problems  of  other 
individuals.  He  is  the  grim,  purposeful,  self- 
made  business  man  who  has  built  the  West  and 
drawn  from  the  vast  inert  resources  of  nature 
the  dynamic  force  to  rear  the  superstructure  of 
western  civilization.  The  texture  of  the  novel  as 
a  whole  is  rich  and  variegated.  There  are  many 
characters  that  crowd  the  pages  after  the  manner 
of  Dickens'  novels.  And,  like  Dickens,  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin handles  her  characters  in  a  reportorial  fashion. 
There  is  Mrs.  Brent,  the  woman  who  could  not 
endure  ranch  life  and  dies  because  she  is  psychic- 
ally strangled  by  the  life  of  her  husband;  Ken- 
neth Brent  of  the  younger  generation  of  doubters, 
who  is  saved  to  usefulness  by  his  love  of  the  land ; 
Anne,  his  sister,  a  capable  young  business  woman, 
and  Virginia  Sieffert,  a  type  of  a  young  feminist 
and  labor  leader  who  dramatizes  her  own  life. 
There  are  several  love  stories,  but  they  are  sub- 

^  The    Ford.      By    Mary    Austin.      Houghton,    Mifflin. 
111.     440  pp.     $1.50. 


servient  to  the  business  of  life,  which  is  articulate 
through  the  men  and  women  of  the  novel  as  music 
through  an  orchestra  score.  Philosophy,  politics, 
business  and  personal  problems,  and  the  growing 
pains  of  representative  democracy  have  stirred 
Mrs.  Austin's  pen  to  virile  sentences  brimmed 
with  intellectual  passion.  If  the  moulders  of 
American  democracy  fail,  it  is  because  in  the 
swift  race  with  life  they  have  scorned  righteous- 
ness— that  is  her  conclusion.  This  novel  pictures 
our  national  life  in  all  its  richness,  complexity, 
and  power. 

The  simple  story  of  "The  Shadow  Line,"*  Jo- 
seph Conrad's  latest  tale  of  the  sea,  has  sufficient 
charm  even  without  the  deeper  meanings. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  tale  has  been 
shaped  with  masterly  art  until,  like  a  piece  of 
noble  sculpture,  it  reaches  beyond  the  confines  of 
form  and  expresses  to  us  a  message  of  spiritual 
discernment  from  that  larger  world  of  which  the 
elements  are  symbols,  and  which  swings  its  tides 
against  the  shores  of  the  common  deeds  of  our 
daily  lives.  A  young  first  mate  of  a  vessel  ply- 
ing on  trade  routes  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  throws 
up  his  berth  partly  in  response  to  some  unex- 
plainable  impulse  of  youth.  By  chance  he  becomes 
the  master  of  another  ship  and  bears  the  full 
responsibility  of  a  twenty-one-day  voyage  between 
Bangkok  and  Singapore,  with  his  ship  becalmed 
most  of  the  time  and  nearly  all  his  crew  down 
with  tropical  fever  and  no  quinine  on  board.  On 
this  voyage  he  passes  the  mysterious  "shadow 
line,"  which  is  the  boundary  between  youth  and 
maturity.  He  is  disillusioned  by  his  ordeal  of 
youth's  greatest  attribute,  the  "continuity  of  hope 
which  knows  no  pauses  and  no  introspection." 
This  is  a  story  for  the  present  times,  a  gospel 
searching  down  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  awaken 
their  potentialities  in  this  period  of  world  dis- 
aster and  send  them  forth  to  fight  valiantly  against 
their  ill-luck,  their  muddling  and  mistakes,  and  to 
bear  with  consummate  courage  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities thrust  upon  them. 

-  The  Shadow  Line.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  Doubleday, 
Page.     197  pp.     $1.35. 
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Thorgils.  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  Dodd,  Mead 
Co.     206  pp.    $1.35. 

A  story  with  a  vigorous  sweep  of  imagination 
that  pictures  Iceland  in  the  old  Norse  days.  Mr. 
Hewlett  has  reached  his  full  romantic  stride  in 
this  second  tale  of  Iceland.  Thorgils  is  a  hero 
after  the  heart  of  youth,  a  great  lover,  a  stern, 
grim  warrior,  a  dashing  adventurer. 

East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon. 
By  G.  W.  Dasent,     Putnam.     308  pp.     $1.25. 

Short,  easily  memorized  fairy  tales  tTiat  will 
prove  treasures  to  persons  who  have  a  knack  of 
telling  stories  to  children.  There  are  fascinating 
tales  of  trolls,  ogres,  witches  of  the  Northland, 
fairy  princesses,  and  marvelous  horses  of  more 
than  human  intelligence. 

The  Druid  Path.       By     Marah     Ellis     Ryan. 

McClurg.     317  pp.     $1.25. 

Celtic  stories  of  extraordinary  poetic  beauty, 
tastefully  bound  in  green  with  decorations  by 
Will  Vreeland  and  music  arranged  by  Geraldine 


G.  Saltzberg.  The  initials  and  designs  are  from 
the  Book  of  Kells.  The  seven  stories  are:  "The 
Druid  Path,"  "The  Enchanting  of  Doirenn," 
"Liadin  and  Kurither,"  "Dervail  Nan  Ciar," 
"Randuff   of   Cumanac,"   and    "The    Dark  Rose." 

Lost  Endeavor.  By  John  Masefield.  Mac- 
millan.     298  pp.     $1.50. 

A  capital  sea  story  somewhat  similar  in  gen- 
eral outline  to  "Treasure  Island."  An  English 
Latin  teacher  and  one  of  his  pupils  are  kidnapped 
and  impressed  into  service  on  sailing  ships.  The 
boy  is  sold  to  a  hard  master  in  the  tobacco 
plantations  of  the  new  American  colonies.  The 
young  teacher  escapes  and  joins  the  West  Indian 
pirates.  By  a  strange  chance  the  boy  also  falls 
in  with  the  pirate  crew  and  together  the  pair 
have  many  thrilling  adventures.  Masefield's  de- 
scription of  the  old  ship  navigated  by  the  pirates 
has  the  same  vivid  lyrical  quality  of  his  amazing 
description  of  a  vessel  in  "Captain  Margaret." 
This  story  was  originally  published  in  London 
in  1910. 


NATURE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE 


The  Joyous  Art  of  Gardening.    By  Frances 
Duncan.     Scribner.     239  pp.     111.     $1.75. 

Miss  Duncan  styles  her  attractive  little  volume 
"a   book   of   first   aid    to   the    amateur."     That   it 
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THE  FIRST  KNOWN   PRINTED  PICTURE  OF  THE  PEONY 

(Page   from    a   botanical    work   published   in    1484,    re- 
produced  in   "The   Book   of   the   Peony") 


assuredly  is,  although  it  has  a  literary  quality 
that  puts  it  rather  outside  the  class  of  ordinary 
gardening  manuals  or  handbooks.  Miss  Duncan 
has  adopted  a  certain  informality  of  treatment 
that  makes  her  book  doubly  interesting  to  the 
amateur  for  whom  it  was  written.  At  the  same 
time  she  has  incorporated  an  abundance  of  de- 
tailed information  about  plants  and  shrubs,  to- 
gether with  a  gardeners'  calendar,  which  cannot 
fail  to  prove  helpful  to  all  who  are  attracted  to 
her  pages.  She  has  chapters  on  "Suburban  Gar- 
dening," "The  Garden  in  Town,"  "The  Back- 
yard Fence,"  "What  You  Can  Do  with  a  Lattice," 
"The  Old-Fashioned  Garden,"  and  a  score  of 
other  pertinent  topics. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Flowers.  By  Herbert 
Waldron  Faulkner.     Stokes.     238  pp.     III.     $2. 

This  is  not  a  mere  botanical  classification;  it 
tells  the  life-story  of  flowering  plants.  By  show- 
ing the  reader  how  the  native  wild  flowers  with 
which  he  is  familiar  live  and  distribute  their 
seeds,  the  book  creates  a  new  interest  in  this 
part  of  nature's  domain.  The  methods  by  which 
the  many  varieties  of  American  wild  flowers  ex- 
change pollen,  how  they  lure  the  bee  and  butter- 
fly, and  how  in  spite  of  difficulties  they  grow  up 
and  achieve  beauty,  are  all  described.  Color 
plates  and  drawings  by  the  author  are  employed 
to  illustrate  the  text. 

The  Book  of  the  Peony.  By  Mrs.  Edward 
Harding.     Lippincott.     259   pp.     $6. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  sights  in  flower  gar- 
dens in  the  spring  is  the  first  glimpse  of  the  coral 
arrows  of  the  peony  shoots  pricking  through  the 
brown  mold.  Mrs.  Edward  Harding  has  writ- 
ten a  delightful  work  on  this  flower.  "The  Book 
of  the  Peony,"  which  contains  all  the  lore  of 
peonies  from  the  first  printed  picture  of  a  peony, 
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1484,  to  the  present  time.  Mrs. 
Harding  gives  seven  reasons 
why  the  peony  is  the  best  of 
ail  perennials:  It  is  beautiful 
and  many  varieties  are  fra- 
grant as  roses ;  peonies  are  ex- 
cellent for  cutting,  easily 
grown,  freshly  foliaged  during 
the  summer,  hardy,  permanent, 
and'  free  from  insects  and  dis- 
ease. Lists  of  the  best  varie- 
ties are  given  with  directions 
for  planting  and  culture,  and 
there  are  42  illustrations  in 
color  and  black-and-white  of 
fine  specimens  of  peonies, 
many  of  them  photographed 
from  the  finest  private  collec- 
tions in  America.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing's own  peony  garden  has 
afforded  her  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  observation  of  this 
rightly  named  "Queen  of  Per- 
ennials." 

Forest  Fancies.  By  Lucy 
C.  Kellerhouse.  Duffield.  111. 
164  pp.     $1.50. 

Seven  stories  of  the  life  of 
trees  and  of  the  forest  told  in 
a  most  original  and  delightful 
style.  Gifford  Pinchot  com- 
mends them  for  their  "dain- 
tiness, kindliness,  and  charm- 
ing humor."  While  the  stories 
are  suitable  for  readers  of  all 
ages,  they  are  just  the  kind 
of  material  for  the  growing 
boy  or  girl  to  take  to  the  coun- 
try for  vacation  reading.  The 
tale  of  Quercus,  the  giant  oak, 
is  a  classic  of  the  literature  of 
trees  with  an  epic  quality  sel- 
dom found  in  nature  articles. 
The  twenty-four  illustrations 
— in  beauty  alone  worth  the 
price  of  the  book — are  from 
photographs  taken  by  the  For- 
est Service. 

The  Human  Side  of  Trees,  By  Royal 
Dixon  and  Franklyn  E.  Fitch.  Stokes.  111.  199 
pp.     $1.60. 

"But  I  in  June  am  midway  to  believe 
A  tree  among  my   fair  progenitors." 

— Lowell. 


If  one  wishes  to  study  the  life  of  trees  this  book 
can  be  read  with  profit  and  keenest  pleasure.  It 
presents  in  readable,  popular  form  many  little- 
known  facts  about  trees  and  their  attributes,  and 
makes  an  excellent  companion  to  Mr.  Dixon's  pre- 
vious book,  "The  Human  Side  of  Plants."  The 
authors  write:  "If  a  man  has  a  soul,  so  have 
trees."  Surely  anyone  who  has  seen  the  soft 
maple  and  the  American  elm  in  the  glories  of 
their  feathery  spring  plumage,  the  redwoods  of 
California,  the  stately  cedars  of  the  Cascade 
Ranges,  the  cypresses  of  Monterey,  and  the  hem- 
lock and  spruce  of  the  Adirondack  forests,  would 
hesitate  to  contradict  this  dictum.  The  chapters 
tell    about   trees    that   build    cities,    keep    diaries, 
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DRAWING  OF 

(From   "The   Boys' 


A  YACHT  SHOWING  CORRECT  NAUTICAL  NAMES 
Book  of  Canoeing  and   Sailing,"   by  Warren   H.   Miller) 

practise  business  methods,  and  travel.  Others  are 
musical,  fashionable,  or  of  distinct  personality;  a 
few  are  manufacturers.  Others  present  strange 
phases  of  tree  physiology,  and  many,  because  of 
historical  association  with  the  life  of  mankind, 
have  interest  to  the  tree-lover.  The  closing  chap- 
ter, "Trees  and  Civilization,"  asks  every  friend  of 
the  forests  to  aid  in  fixing  a  national  habit  of  cul- 
tivating tree  crops,  for,  aside  from  practical  uses, 
trees  exert  a  most  beneficent  influence  upon  civili- 
zation. The  book  is  dedicated  to  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  "America's  foremost  naturalist," 
and  charmingly  illustrated  with  four  color  plates 
and  thirty-two   plates   in   black-and-white. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Canoeing  and  Sailing. 
By  Warren  H.  Miller.   Doran.    351pp.   111.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  manual  for  boys, 
devoted  as  much  to  the  building  and  equipment 
of  sail-boats,  canoes,  and  motorboats  as  to  their 
management.  The  author  is  the  editor  of  Field 
and  Stream,   but  many  years   before   he    entered 
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the  ranks  of  journalism  he  had  served  his  time 
as  an  "able  seaman."  One  thing  that  he  insists 
upon  in  his  book  is  that  boys  shall  learn  the  cor- 
rect nautical  names  for  everything  on  board  a 
yacht  or  boat.  So  convinced  is  he  of  the  necessity 
of  this  that  he  has  made  a  drawing  of  a  yacht 
on  which  every  part  of  her  is  labeled  with  its 
right  nautical  term.  This  of  itself  will  interest 
all  boy  readers  and  will  provide  a  useful  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Miller's  very  instructive  pages.  In 
his  published  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  build- 
ing of  boats  Mr.  Miller  has  been  careful  to  keep 
in  mind  the  limitations  of  the  average  boy's 
pocketbook  and  only  the  least  expensive  materials 
are  considered. 

The  Woodcraft  Manual  for  Boys  of  the 
Woodcraft  League.  By  Ernest  Thompson  Se- 
ton.    Doubleday-Page.     441  pp.     111.     50  cents. 

The  Woodcraft  Manual  for  Girls  of  the 
Woodcraft  League.  By  Ernest  Thompson  Se- 
ton.     424  pp.     111.     SO  cents. 

These  books  embodv  not  only  full  directions  for 


carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Woodcraft  Boys  and 
Girls,  but  each  manual  includes  an  important 
section  on  "things  to  know  and  do."  The  infor- 
mation about  the  woods  and  outdoor  life  given  in 
this  section  should  be  available  to  every  boy  and 
girl,  whether  a  member  of  the  Woodcraft  League 
or  not.  Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  the 
facts  presented  in  so  compact  and  accessible  a 
form. 

Trout  Lore.  By  O.  W.  Smith.  Stokes,  202 
pp.     111.    $2. 

Only  a  very  experienced  fisherman  should  hope 
to  add  anything  worth  while  to  the  already  ex- 
tensive literature  of  trout-fishing,  but  the  angling 
editor  of  Outdoor  Life  has  behind  him  a  record 
of  forty  years  as  an  industrious  fisherman  and 
he  has  sought  the  trout  of  America  in  many 
waters  east  and  west.  Like  all  well-regulated 
anglers,  from  Isaac  Walton  down,  Mr.  Smith  ij 
a  philosopher  and  a  humanist.  These  quali- 
ties make  his  book  readable  even  for  the  rank 
amateur. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS 


The  Lord  Kitchener  Memorial  Book.  Edit- 
ed by  Sir  Hedley  Le  Bas.  Published  on  behalf  of 
the  Lord  Kitchener  National  Memorial  Fund. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.     III.     $2.50. 

This  volume  commemorates  Great  Britain's  un- 
paralleled achievement  of  equipping  for  service 
an  army  of  5,000,000  men  within  two  years — 
Kitchener's  Army,  as  it  is  called,  because  the 
late  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  was  virtually 
its  creator.  In  this  memorial  book  there  is  no 
attempt  to  present  a  detailed  biographical  sketch 
of  Lord  Kitchener,  but  the  pictorial  record  of  his 
career  is  remarkably  complete  and  every  public 
utterance  that  he  made  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  to  his  death  at  sea  one  year  ago  is  here  re- 
produced, together  with  brief  tributes  from  Gen- 
eral Sir  William  Robertson,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Marshal  Joffre,  Count  Cadorna,  and  others. 

Lloyd  George.  By  Frank  Dilnot.  Harper. 
196  pp.     $1. 

A  vivid  sketch  of  England's  Prime  Minister  by 
a  London  journalist  who  has  served  for  many 
years  as  a  parliamentary  reporter  and  has 
watched  Lloyd  George's  career  from  the  outset. 
An  appendix  contains  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  famous 
message  to  the  American  people  sent  on  Lincoln 
Day,  1916. 

Frederick  the  Great.  The  Memoirs  of  His 
Reader,  Henri  de  Catt.  Translated  by  F.  S. 
Flint;  Introduction  by  Lord  Rosebery.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company.     2  vols.    656  pp.    III.   $7.50. 

This  book  of  memoirs  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  pen-pictures  of  the 
great  Prussian  King.  Catt  was  a  French-speak- 
ing Swiss  and  his  memoirs  were  written  in 
French,  the  language  which  was  preferred  by 
Frederick  himself,  who,  as  is  well  known,  re- 
fused to  speak  German,  a  tongue  which  he 
affected  to  despise.     For  this  English  translation 


of  the  memoirs  an  interesting  introduction  is  sup- 
plied by  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  Mexican  War  Diary  of  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan.  Edited  by  William  Starr  Myers,  Ph.D. 
Princeton    University   Press.     93    pp.     $1. 

This  diary,  kept  by  General  McClellan  (then 
a  lieutenant)  during  the  Mexican  War  and  now 
for  the  first  time  reproduced  from  the  manuscript 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  gives 
vivid  glimpses  of  the  campaign  of  1846  and  makes 
clearer  than  ever  the  failure  and  futility  of  the 
"volunteer  system"  as  a  national  reliance  in  time 
of  war. 

Recollections  of  a  Rebel  Reefer.  By  James 
Morris  Morgan.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
491    pp.     111.     $3. 

The  adventures  of  one  who  spent,  as  he  him- 
self says,  "the  most  important  years  of  a  boy's 
life,  those  between  fifteen  and  nineteen,  so  far  as 
education  and  the  formation  of  character  are 
concerned,  tied  to  a  sword  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  cruel  war."  This  boy  of  fifteen  became  a 
Confederate  blockade-runner  and  before  the  war 
was  over  he  figured  in  no  end  of  stirring  inci- 
dents and  in  one  way  and  another  came  in  con- 
tact with  eminent  Confederate  leaders.  In  later 
years  our  author  entered  the  service  of  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt  and  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States. 

A  Soldier-Doctor  of  Our  Army:  James  P. 
Kimball,  late  Colonel  and  Assistant  Surgeon- 
General,  U.  S.  A.  By  Maria  Brace  Kimball. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.    192  pp.     III.     $1.50. 

The  career  of  an  American  army  surgeon  which 
began  in  the  Civil  War  and  had  a  part  in  the 
Indian  fighting  on  the  Western  plains.  An  in- 
troduction is  furnished  by  Surgeon-General 
Gorgas. 
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Life  and  Times  of  David  Humphreys.  By 
Frank  Landon  Humphreys.  Putnam's.  111.  2 
vols.     957  pp.     $7.50. 

This  is  the  first  adequate  biography  of  the 
Revolutionary  soldier,  friend  and  associate  of 
Washington,  poet,  and  statesman,  who  in  his 
(day  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Americans. 
It  is  claimed  for  Humphreys  that  he  was  the 
first  to  insist  upon  the  formation  of  an  American 
fleet,  and  also  the  first  to  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  a  naval  militia. 

A  Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years,  By  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  John  Murphy  Company.  2 
vols.     612  pp.     $2. 

In  his  long  life  Cardinal  Gibbons  has  been  an 
eye-witness  of  many  historical  episodes  of  the 
first  importance.  In  these  volumes  he  has  made 
a  selection  from  his  essays  and  sermons  which 
deal  with  such  episodes.  Besides  his  reminiscences 
of  Vatican  councils  there  are  chapters  on  "The 
Knights  of  Labor,"  "Irish  Immigration  to  the 
United  States,"  "Lynch  Law,"  "Personal  Remi- 
niscences of  Pope  Leo  XIII,"  "The  Silver  Jubilee 
of  the  Catholic  University,"  and  "Will  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  Endure?" 

Virgil  C.  Hart:  Missionary  Statesman.    By 

E.  I.   Hart,   D.D.     Doran.     Hodder  &   Stoughton. 

344  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

A  son's  personal  record  of  the  work  and  expe- 
riences of  a  great  missionary  who  opened  up  cen- 
tral China  to  Christian  influence  and  teachings. 
It  is  a  straightforward  narrative  of  an  unusually 
picturesque  career. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Puritans:  An  Auto- 
biography. By  Caroline  A.  Stickney  Creevey. 
272  pp.    $1.50. 

Scenes  from  a  New  England  girl's  life  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  three 
chapters  on  "Wheaton  Seminary"  (now  College) 
at  Norton,  Mass. 

Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  the  Founder  of  Ameri- 
can Judaism.     A  Biography.    By  Max  B.  May, 

A.M.     415  pp.     111.     $2. 

The  late  Dr.  Isaac  Mayer  Wise  is  characterized 
by  his  biographer  as  "the  founder  of  American 
Judaism,"  referring  to  Dr.  Wise's  activities  as  a 
teacher  and  an  editor  in  uniting  the  various 
forces  at  work  in  this  country,  for  the  moderniza- 
tion and  adaptation  of  Jewish  institutions.  Dr. 
Wise  came  to  this  country  in  1846.  He  died  at 
Cincinnati  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

The  Making  of  An  American.  By  Jacob  A. 
Riis.     Macmillan.    443  pp.    111.    $2.25. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  that  was  widely  read 
during  the  author's  lifetime  and  which  exerted 
no  little  influence  for  the  social-reform  move- 
ments in  which  Mr.  Riis  was  especially  interested. 
A  brief  introductory  tribute  is  contributed  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  a  friend  of  many  years' 
standing. 

Will  Carleton.     By  A.  Elwood  Corning.   Lan- 

mere  Publishing  Co.     98   pp. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  grew  up  in  the  Mid- 
dle   West    during    the    seventies    and    eighties    of 


the  last  century  will  hardly  fail  to  recall  Will 
Carleton,  the  author  of  "Farm  Ballads,"  and  a 
popular  lecturer  for  many  years.  Although  this 
poet  passed  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  in 
the  East,  he  was  a  Michigan  man  by  birth  and 
training  and  his  background  was  that  of  the  rural 
Middle  West.  Mr.  Carleton  died  in  1912,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  The  facts  of  his  life  are  pre- 
sented attractively  in  this  little  volume  by  one  of 
his  co-workers.  It  will  be  recalled  that  for 
eighteen  years  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Carleton 
was  the  editor  of  the  magazine  Everynx:here. 

Martin  Luther.  By  Elsie  Singmaster.  Hough- 
ton,   Mifllin    Company.     138    pp.     III.     $1. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  this  year  of 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  Miss  Singmaster  offers  a  compact 
biographical  sketch  of  Luther  which  is  intended 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  longer  and 
more  pretentious  biographies  of  the  great  re- 
former, and  which  at  the  same  time  admirably 
meets  the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  have  access 
to  such  works.  Miss  Singmaster  is  herself  the 
daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  is  an 
accurate  student  of  the  literature  of  her  subject. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Christopher  Pearse 
Cranch.  By  his  daughter,  Leonora  Cranch 
Scott.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  395  pp.  111. 
$3.50. 

The  record  of  an  American  poet  and  artist, 
now  almost  forgotten,  who  in  his  day  was  a  close 
friend  of  George  William  Curtis  in  America  and 
of  the  Brownings  and  Storeys  in  Italy.  His  re- 
lations with  New  England  Transcendentalism  and 
with  Emerson  form  an  entertaining  chapter  of  the 
book. 

Herbert  Spencer.  By  Hugh  Elliot.  Holt. 
330  pp.     111.     $2. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  lives  of 
men  of  thought  are  comparatively  barren  of  inci- 
dent, the  biographer  of  Herbert  Spencer  has  made 
his  book  consist  chiefly  of  an  account  of  Spencer's 
works.  Although  properly  enrolled  among  the 
"Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  Spencer  that  his  works  were  greater 
than  himself.  His  personality,  indeed,  was  merged 
in  his  works.  There  is  some  reason  for  a  revi- 
val of  interest  in  Spencer's  system  of  social  phil- 
osophy since  he  was  the  foremost  representative 
for  his  time  of  that  anti-militarism  which  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  Cierman  school  of 
which  Nietsche,  Bernhardi  and  Treitsche  were 
the  chief  exponents.  The  author  of  this  volume 
is  convinced  that  "if  Europe  had  followed  Spencer 
this  war  could  never  have  occurred." 

The   Middle  Years.     By     Katharine     Tynan. 

Houghton,   Mifflin   Company.     410  pp.     $3.50. 

Pictures  of  English  social,  literary  and  political 
life  in  the  nineties.  The  author  is  a  leader  in 
the  Celtic  movement  and  is  well  known  in  Amer- 
ica for  her  poetry.  The  reminiscences  make  fre- 
quent references  to  Thomas  Hardy,  George  Mere- 
dith, Hilaire  Belloc,  and  other  well-known  per- 
sonages. In  some  of  her  allusions  to  persons  and 
places  she  takes  for  granted  in  the  reader  an  ac- 
quaintance with  her  previous  volume  of  remi- 
niscences, "Twenty-five  Years." 
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WAR-TIME  LITERATURE 


Why  We  Are  At  War.  By  Woodrow  Wil- 
son.    Harper.     79  pp.     50  cents. 

A  convenient  reprint  of  President  Wilson's  mes- 
sages to  Congress  during  the  months  of  January- 
April,  1917,  together  with  his  proclamation  of 
war  and  his  message  to  the  American  people  of 
April    15. 

Life  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
By  Ralph  Earle.  Introduction  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.     Putnam.     359  pp.     111.     $2. 

While  there  is  much  pride  among  Americans 
in  their  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  in  the 
splendid  young  officers  turned  out  by  this  train- 
ing institution,  there  is  perhaps  not  enough  in- 
formation available  to  the  public  regarding  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  making  of  an  officer  of 
the  American  Navy.  "Life  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy"  tells  about  the  studies,  drills, 
cruises,  athletics,  and  other  activities  in  the  life 
of  the  students,  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
institution  and  a  description  of  the  spirit  that 
pervades  it.  The  prospective  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  the  academy  will  find  the  volume  of 
especial  value. 

Fundamentals  of  Naval  Service.  By  Com- 
mander Yates  Stirling,  U.  S.  N.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     575  pp.     III.     $2. 

The  same  excellent  method  by  which  Captain 
Andrews  dealt  with  military  affairs  in  a  small 
volume,  recently  issued  by  the  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, is  followed  in  "Fundamentals  of  Naval 
Service,"  brought  out  by  the  same  house.  This 
compact  manual  gives  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  things  naval  that  should  be  of  value  and 
interest  both  to  the  intending  volunteer  for  the 
sea  service  as  well  as  to  the  interested  citizen  who 
wishes  to  be  better  informed  on  naval   affairs. 

The  Call  of  the  Republic.  By  Jennings  C. 
Wise.     Dutton.     141    pp.     $1. 

This  is  an  argument  for  universal  military 
service,  in  which  the  author  deals  with  military 
systems  from  ancient  times  down  to  the  present, 
outlining  also  an  ideal  military  institution,  and 
combating  the  fear  of  militarism  as  unreasonable. 

American  Minute  Men  of  To-Day.  By  Fran- 
cis A.  Adams.  New  York  Commercial.  303  pp. 
50  cents;  cloth,  $1. 

"American  Minute  Men  of  To-Day,"  by  Francis 
A.  Adams,  lieutenant  of  the  14th  New  York  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  v.,  in  1898,  is  an  informational  dis- 
cussion of  the  necessity  for  adequate  preparation 
in    all   branches   of   the   national    defense. 

The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow:  Germany 
At  War.  By  D.  Thomas  Curtin.  Doran,  337 
pp.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Curtin,  a  young  Harvard  graduate,  has 
been  a  correspondent  in  Germany  for  Lord  North- 
cliffe's  papers.  In  the  present  volume  he  de- 
scribes German  conditions  as  he  found  them  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months  of  1915  and  the  first  half 
of  1916.     Of  special   interest  are  his  chapters  on 


the  educational  and  publicity  methods  employed 
by  the  government.  Mr.  Curtin  was  in  the  coun- 
try long  enough  to  get  in  close  touch  with  many 
representative  Germans,  both  inside  and  outside 
official  circles.  Naturally,  his  mission  required 
a  high  degree  of  daring  and  at  times  even  risk 
of  his  life.  His  book  throws  much  light  on  the 
actual  resources,  both  material  and  human,  on 
which  Germany  must  draw  in  order  to  sustain 
her  position. 

'In  the  Claws  of  the  German  Eagle.  By  Al- 
bert Rhys  Williams.  Dutton.  273  pp.  111.  $1.50 
In  this  volume  the  writer,  experienced  as  a  so- 
cial worker  in  the  slums  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  tells  what  he  learned  in  the  war  zone,  and 
particularly  in  Belgium  concerning  the  actual 
horrors  of  warfare.  I'nlike  many  historians  of 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  Mr.  Williams  has  kept 
his   emotions   well   under   control. 

A     German     Deserter's    War     Experience. 

Translated  by  J.  Koettgen.    Huebsch.    192  pp.    $1. 

This  book  is  noteworthy  as  containing  perhaps 
the  only  German  account  of  the  retreat  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne  that  has  appeared  in  English. 
The  author  is  an  intelligent  young  German  miner 
who  escaped  from  military  service  after  fourteen 
months'  fighting  in  France,  and  came  to  the  United 
States.  The  story  was  first  published  in  German 
in  the  columns  of  the  New  Yorker  Volkszeitung, 
the  socialist  paper.  The  writer  has  become  an 
extreme  anti-militarist  in  his  views. 

Seen  and  Heard  Before  and  After  1914.    By 

Mary  and  Jane  Findlater.    Dutton.   299  pp.   $1.50. 

This  collection  of  Scottish  stories,  half  of  which 
deal  W'ith  the  period  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  half  with  Scotland  as  affected  by 
hostilities,  shows  us  how  thought  and  life  have 
been  affected  by  the  war,  even  in  the  remote  vil- 
lages of  the  Highlands. 

With  a  B.-P.  Scout  in  Gallipoli.  By  E.  Y. 
Priestman.  Foreword  hy  Lieut. -General  Sir  Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell.     Dutton.     311   pp.     111.     $1.75. 

This  is  a  collection  of  letters  written  home  by  a 
Scoutmaster  serving  as  a  subaltern  who  was 
killed  in  action  in  November,  1915.  There  is 
much  humor  in  the  book,  and  the  author's  quick 
perception  of  the  grotesque  is  evidenced  by  many 
of  his  drawings,  which  are  reproduced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  text. 

Comrades  In  Arms.  By  Captain  Philippe  Mil- 
let. Introduction  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton.     Doran.     252  pp.     $1. 

The  English  "Tommy"  depicted  by  a  French 
soldier.  Captain  Millet's  observation  of  the 
British  army  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  present  war.  As  a  mili- 
tary writer  for  the  French  press  he  visited  Eng- 
land years  ago  and  saw  various  army  maneuvers 
there.  Furthermore,  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  English  people  from  which  the  armies  are 
recruited  and  his  equipment  for  describing 
Tommy   Atkins   in    action    is   unusually   complete. 
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Grapes  of  Wrath.  By  Boyd  Cable.  Dutton. 
285  pp.     $1.50. 

Another  book  by  the  author  of  "Between  the 
Lines,"  of  which  considerably  over  a  hundred 
thousand  copies  have  been  printed  in  Great 
Britain  alone.  The  author  in  this  volume  has 
"tried  to"  put  into  words  merely  the  sort  of  story 
that  might  and  could  be  told  by  thousands  of  our 
men  to-day."  The  title  is  taken  from  "The  Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

Open  Boats.  By  Alfred  Noyes.  Stokes.  91 
pp.     50  cents. 

A  record  made  up  from  facts  gathered  through 
interviews  with  survivors  of  German  submarine 
attacks  on  merchant  ships,  supplemented  by  re- 
ports of  the  British  Admiralty.  Mr.  Noyes  has 
been  out  with  the  British  trawlers  and  has  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  sea  perils  that  he  de- 
scribes. 

Letters  From  a  French  Hospital.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.     96  pp.    $1. 

American  women  who  are  looking  forward  to 
hospital  service  during  the  war  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested  in  these  unusual  letters  written  by  an 
English  girl  who  has  served  as  a  volunteer  war 
nurse  in  a  French  hospital. 

Only  a  Dog.  By  Bertha  Whitridge  Smith. 
Dutton.     Ill  pp.     $1. 

A  touching  story  of  "the  bravery  of  a  man, 
the  faithfulness  of  a  dog,  the  kind  heart  of  the 
British  'Tommy,'  and  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the 
German  Hun."  The  accuracy  of  the  narrative  is 
vouched  for  by  Major  Edgar,  R.  A.  M.  C,  of 
Montreal. 

Women  of  Belgium  Turning  Tragedy  to 
Triumph.  By  Charlotte  Kellogg.  Introduction 
by  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  210 
pp.     $1.10. 

A  woman's  account  of  life  in  Belgium  during 
the  eight  months  beginning  last  July.     Mrs.  Kel- 


logg was  the  only  American  woman  member  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  volume  is  written  by  Mr.  Hoover, 
the  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  all  profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  book  will  go  to  that  work. 

The  War,  Madame.  By  Paul  Geraldy. 
Translated  by  Barton  Blake.  Scribner.  109  pp. 
75  cents. 

A  graphic  revelation  of  army  life  by  a  young 
French  officer,  who  died  as  the  result  of  wounds 
received  in  leading  a  bomb  attack  on  an  enemy 
trench. 

Outposts  of  the  Fleet.  By  Edward  Noble. 
Houghton,  Mifflin   Co.     181  pp.     60  cents. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  these  stories  of 
mishaps  to  merchant  ships  come  home  to  us  with 
peculiar  force.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  tales 
of  adventure  in  which  the  British  merchant  serv- 
ice like  that  of  the  navy  abounds. 

Serbia:  A  Sketch.  By  Helen  Leah  Reed. 
Serbian  Distress  Fund,  555  Boylston  street,  Bos- 
ton.    124  pp.     HI.     $1. 

An  account  of  Serbian  history  from  the  earliest 
times,  with  some  reference  to  the  present  war. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  book  are  to  go  to 
the    Serbian    Distress   Fund. 

The  Edith  Cavell  Nurse  from  Massachu- 
setts. Boston:  W.  A.  Butterfield.  95  pp.  111. 
60  cents. 

An  American  woman.  Miss  Alice  L.  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, has  served  for  the  past  year  as  "Edith 
Cavell  Nurse  from  Massachusetts"  with  the 
British  expeditionary  force  in  France.  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald has  already  superintended  two  training 
schools  for  nurses  and  had  received  a  decora- 
tion of  the  Italian  Government  for  her  work  with 
the  Red  Cross  for  the  Messina  earthquake  suf- 
ferers. This  little  book  comprises  the  brief  and 
unadorned  record  of  her  first  year's  service. 
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The  Man  in  Court.  By  Frederic  De  Witt 
Wells,  Justice  of  Municipal  Court  of  New  York 
City.     Putnam.     283  pp."    $1.50. 

The  layman  may  have  occasion  to  spend  a  day 
in  a  court-room,  and  although  he  may  keenly 
desire  to  understand  the  processes  of  justice,  the 
chances  are  that  much  of  what  goes  on  before  his 
eyes  will  be  quite  unintelligible  to  him.  In  "The 
Man  in  Court,"  Judge  Wells  gives  a  human  and 
therefore,  at  times,  humorous,  interpretation  of  the 
procedure  in  the  trial  of  court  actions.  This  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  everybody.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  citizen  who  is  deeply  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and  who  natur- 
ally respects  the  courts  should  be  kept  in  the 
dark  regarding  the  simplest  operations  of  the  ju- 
dicial machinery.  Judge  Wells  turns  on  the  light. 
He  tells  in  a  simple,  straightforward  way  what 
goes  on  in  the  court-room,  and  does  not  hesitate 


to  tear  off  the  mask  from  legal  formalism  even 
when  he  exposes  thereby  certain  archaic  absurd- 
ities of  practise.  The  business  man  sees  great  ex- 
travagance and  waste  of  time  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  Judge  Wells  admits  the  force  of  the 
criticism.  In  fact,  he  makes  a  better  statement  of 
the  case  than  the  business  man  himself  could 
make,  because  he  is  in  closer  touch  with  the  facts. 
At  the  same  time  the  practising  lawyer's  view- 
point is  clearly  understood  by  Judge  Wells,  and 
throughout  the  book  he  takes  pains  to  present  the 
lawyer's  side  intelligently  and  sympathetically. 
The  lawyer  himself  is  the  victim  of  a  system  that 
is  in  urgent  need  of  revision.  Such  books  as  "The 
Man  in  Court"  are  required  to  inform  public 
opinion  on  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  bring 
about  an  effective  reorganization  of  our  systems 
of  court  procedure.  Judge  Wells,  writing  "from 
the  inside,"  has  done  a  real  service  to  the  public 
in  disclosing  the  weak  points  of  those  systems. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

1.— SELECTED  INVESTMENTS  IN  AN  UNUSUAL 

PERIOD 


IT  IS  a  trite  but  accurate  statement  that 
the  time  to  buy  securities  is  when  there 
is  a  general  disposition  to  sell  them.  Re- 
cently, through  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, investors  have  taken  fright  or  have 
been  exchanging  their  long-held  investment 
of  preferred  stocks  and  first-mortgage  bonds 
for  the  "Liberty  Loan." 

For  years  the  largest  investment  holdings 
have  been  in  railroad  securities.  These  are 
the  backlog  of  numerous  private  fortunes 
and  produce  the  largest  portion  of  personal 
incomes.  Fear  of  Government  ownership  has 
been  growing.  Added  to  this  is  the  plight 
of  many  systems  under  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing higher  wages  to  employees  and  100  per 
cent,  more  for  fuel  than  a  year  ago.  Still 
another  reason  for  liquidation  has  been  the 
competition  of  a  great  mass  of  high  yielding 
foreign  government  issues.  These  have 
netted  the  investor  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  and 
have  been  secured  by  the  same  kind  of  bonds 
which  the  investor  has  held  and  which  re- 
turned only  4^^  per  cent,  on  bonds,  and  5 
per  cent,  on  preferred  stocks. 

Under  these  conditions  bonds  have  been 
steadily  falling  for  over  two  months.  By 
the  middle  of  IVLay  there  was  an  average 
loss  of  six  points  in  a  selected  list  of  first- 
mortgage  railroad  issues.  They  have  done 
rather  worse  than  any  other  group.  Sec- 
ondary bonds  of  railroads  and  public-utility 
arid  industrial  mortgages  have  stood  up  bet- 
ter. The  slump  in  dividend-paying  railroad 
stocks  did  not  develop  until  May.  Once  it 
started  it  proceeded  with  startling  pace,  and 
before  it  had  finished  prices  were  being 
quoted  with  which  the  present  generation  is 
not  at  all  familiar.  Not  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  have  some  of  the  choicest 
stocks  been  down  to  current  levels. 

The  strength  of  all  properties  under  attack 
has  never  averaged  so  great  as  it  did  in  1916. 
Government  ownership  could  not  show  val- 
ues to  be  lower  than  they  have  been  recently. 
Intrinsic  values  and  average  earning  capacity 
are  what  count  in  the  measurement  of  an 
investment.     Therefore,   it  seems   legitimate 
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this  month  to  suggest  some  of  the  various 
stocks  and  bonds  that  may  be  worthy  of  the 
investor's  attention  and  in  which  he  may 
place  funds  with  the  compensation  of  a  fair 
return  and  the'  satisfaction  that  he  has  made 
a  good  bargain  if  he  will  look  upon  his  in- 
vestment from  the  startdpoint  of  return  and 
appreciation  over  a  period  of  years  and  not 
of  any  price  change  in  the  next  few  months. 
These  securities  are  presented  below  in 
groups,  as  follows: 

RAILROAD    PREFERRED    STOCKS 

Dividend 

Price  rate  Yield 

Atchison    '     97  5  5.15 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 69  4  5.7S 

St.  Paul    112  7  6.25 

Norfolk    &    Western..        83  4  4.80 

Union   Pacific    76  4  5.25 

The  average  yield  of  these  stocks  is  5.40 
per  cent.  It  may  be  said  of  them  that  in 
every  case  the  amount  required  to  pay  the 
dividend  is  earned  many  times  over.  St. 
Paul  preferred  has  not  sold  so  low  in  over 
twenty  years.  At  one  time  it  went  as  high 
as  218.  Atchison  preferred,  Union  Pacific 
preferred  and  Norfolk  &  Western  preferred 
are  held,  in  investment  circles,  to  have  as 
high  a  rank  as  a  great  many  junior  bonds. 

RAILRO.^D     COMMON     OR     ONE-CL.ASS     STOCKS 

Dividend 

Price  rate  Yield 

Atchison     98J4  6  6.10 

CJreat   Northern    104  7  6.70 

N.   Y.    Central    86  5  5.80 

Northern   Pacific    99  7  7.00 

Pennsylvania    '51i/2  3  5.85 

'  $50  par  value. 

The  average  yield  of  these  stocks  is  6.30 
per  cent.  Of  Atchison  common  it  may  be 
noted  that  it  is  now  earning  its  dividend 
three  times  over  and  the  company  is  esti- 
mated to  have  between  $40,000,000  and 
$50,000,000  cash  on  hand.  In  1916  the 
New  York  Central  earned  18  per  cent.  Its 
stock  and  that  of  the  Great  Northern  are 
both   lower   than   they   have  been   in   many 
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years.  Rarely  has  Northern  Pacific  sold  be- 
low par.  At  one  time,  in  the  1903  panic, 
it  touched  $1000  a  share. 

INDUSTRIAL   PREFERRED  STOCKS 

Dividend 

^  Price  rate  Yield 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  115                 7  6.10 

Amer.   Smelting    112                 7  6.25 

Central   Leather    108                  7  6.50 

General  Motors    89                  6  6.75 

U.   S.    Steel 117                 7  6.00 

The  average  return  on  these  stocks  is  6.30, 
or  the  same  as  on  the  railroad  common  stocks. 
The  iTiargin  of  safety  on  all  of  these  pre- 
ferreds  is  verj'  large.  For  instance,  General 
Motors  is  earning  its  dividend  nearly  twenty- 
five  times  over  and  U.  S.  Steel  more  than 
this.  The  bonds  ahead  of  these  stocks,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Steel,  are  moderate  in  pro- 
portion to  net  revenues. 

FIVE   PER  CENT.   RAILROAD   BONDS 

Interest  Yield  to 

Price  rate  maturity 

Atlanta   &   Charlotte   firsts  98  5  5.15 

111.    Cent,    joint 97  5  5.20 

Pere    Marq.    firsts 88^  5  5.60 

St.  L.  &  San  F.  prior  B.. .   78^2  5  6.60 

Wabash.     1st    Mort lOOi^  5  5.00 

The  average  return  on  these  five  bonds  is 
5.50  per  cent.  Three  of  them  are  first  mort- 
gages. All  have  sold  very  much  higher  than 
prices  at  which  they  now  stand.  It  is  con- 
sidered of  greater  advantage  in  these  days  to 
have  a  5  per  cent,  rate  bond  at  par  or  at  a 
small  discount  than  a  4  per  cent,  rate  bond 
on  a  5  per  cent,  income  basis. 

FIRST-MORTGAGE    INDUSTRIAL    BONDS 

Interest  Yield  to 

Price  rate  maturity 

Armour    &    Co 91  4^  5.10 

Am.    Smelting   &   Ref 91  5  5.75 

Beth.  Steel   90  5  4.75 

Central    Leather    99)4  5  5.00 

Indiana    Steel    101  5  4.95 

The  average  return  on  these  bonds  is  5.15 
per  cent.  It  is  raised  considerably  by  the 
unusual  return  on  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  5s,  a  new  bond  that  came  out  at 
a  time  when  it  had  to  compete  with  the  first 
suggestions  of  government  borrowing.  All 
of  these  bonds  earn  their  interest  so  many 
times  over  that  the  element  of  safety  scarcely 
enters  into  a  consideration  of  investment  in 
thein.  The  Indiana  Steel  Company  is  prob- 
ably covering  its  cost  each  year  in  net  profits 
with  iron  and  steel  products  averaging  $95 
a  ton. 


FIRST-MORTGAGE    PUBLIC    UTILITIES 

Interest  Yield  to 

Price  rate  maturity 

Brooklyn    Union    Gas 100             5  5.00 

Detroit  Edison    100             5  5.00 

Manhattan    Elevated    86  4  4.75 

New   York   Telephone 95  ^Yz  4.9C 

Western    Union    92  41/2  5.00 

The  average  return  on  these  bonds  is  about 
4.90  per  cent.  The  Manhattan  4s  are  tax 
exempt.  All  of  these  bonds  are  entitled  to 
be  legal  for  savings  banks,  and  before  very 
long  it  is  believed  they  will  be  so  held. 

BONDS    FOR    BUSINESS    MEN 

Interest  Yield  to 

'Price  rate  maturity 

Ches.   &  Ohio   conv 85             5  6.25 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.  ref 85  4i/4  5.40 

Den.  &  Rio  Gr.  con 74^         4  6.25 

Inter.    R.    T.    ref 92^^         5  5.40 

Kansas   City   South,   ref...    84^         5  6.10 

Liggett    &    Mever 98i^         5  5.15 

Midvale    Steel    col 92Y2         5  5.60 

N.  Y.  Central  conv 104             6  5.65 

Pacific  Gas  &  El.  ref 87J^         5  5.90 

U.  S.  Rubber  ref 85             5  6.10 

The  average  return  on  these  ten  bonds  is 
approximately  5^  per  cent.  They  may  be 
classified  as  bonds  for  a  business  man,  mean- 
ing that  while  not  first  mortgages,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  4s, 
they  will  gradually  move  up  through  the 
process  of  refunding  into  the  position  of  a 
prior  lien,  or  else  have  the  speculative  ad- 
vantage of  conversion  into  likely  stocks.  The 
margin  of  safety  on  all  is  high.  Present 
prices  do  not  at  all  represent  values.  In  the 
two  instances  of  the  St.  Paul  refunding  4}4s 
and  U.  S.  Rubber  5s,  quotations  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May  were  nearly  twelve  points  below 
those  at  which  these  bonds  were  offered  at 
public  subscription  during  the  winter.  The 
average  decline  in  these  ten  bonds  from  the 
January   price  basis  was  eight   points. 

These  different  lists  have  been  given  so 
that  nearly  every  class  of  investor  may  have 
his  individual  requirements  met.  There  is 
not  a  stock  or  a  bond  in  these  lists  that  would 
not  pass  strict  requirements.  The  best 
method  would  be  to  select  one  issue  from 
each  group,  as,  say,  Atchison  preferred  stock, 
Pennsylvania,  United  States  Steel  preferred, 
Atlanta  and  Charlotte  first  5s.  Indiana  Steel 
first  5s.  New  York  Telephone  first  4^28  and 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  refunding  5s. 
The  average  yield  on  these  seven  stocks  and 
bonds  would  be  around  5^  per  cent.,  which 
is  as  high  as  one  should  expect  in  a  well- 
rounded  investment  in  domestic  securities. 
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IL— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


NO.  845— RELATIVE  MERITS  OF  SOME  RAILROAD 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Please  advise  how  you  consider  the  following  stocks: 
United  States  Steel  common;  Southern  Pacific;  Wabash 
A;  Norfolk  &  Western;  Union  Pacific;  Great  Northern 
preferred;  Northern  Pacific;  Pennsylvania;  New'  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford;  American  Can  common. 

We  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  various  stociis  mentioned,  for  the  rea- 
son that  you  fail  to  indicate  anything  of  your 
investment  situation  or  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  have  been  giving  consideration  to  this 
particular  type  of  securities  at  this  time.  It 
might  very  well  be  that  if  we  were  fully  in- 
formed along  these  lines  we  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  you  frankly  that,  in  our  judgment, 
stocks  were  not  the  proper  media  for  the  em- 
ployment  of   whatever   surplus   capital    you   have. 

We  might,  however,  offer  the  following  gen- 
eral suggestions:  first,  that  as  between  the  two 
industrial  stocks  mentioned,  viz:  United  States 
Steel  common  and  American  Can  common,  our 
preference  would  be  for  the  former;  and  too, 
that  we  should  be  inclined  to  rank  the  various 
railroad  stocks  mentioned  about  as  follows  in 
order  of  relative  investment  merit:  Union  Pa- 
cific common,  Pennsylvania,  Great  Northern  pre- 
ferred. Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  Wabash  preferred  A,  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Of  these  various  railroad  stocks  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  is,  of  course,  an  essen- 
tially speculative  one.  Wabash  preferred  A, 
even  though  on  a  dividend  basis,  is  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  speculative  class  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  issuing  company  is  only  recently 
out  of  the  hands  of  receivers  and  that  there  is 
still  more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  plan 
of  reorganization  is  going  to  work  out  in  the  end. 
The  other  issues  in  question,  especially  Union 
Pacific  common,  Pennsylvania,  Great  Northern 
preferred.  Southern  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific, 
are  pretty  well  established  dividend  paying  stocks 
with  fairly  substantial  underlying  equities,  and 
with  the  support  of  at  least  reasonably  assuring 
earning  power.  These  five  issues,  in  fact,  are 
fairly  representative  of  that  general  class  of  rail- 
road stocks  usually  referred  to  as  the  standard 
investment  issues. 


No.  846— EIGHT  PF.R  CENT  MORTGAGES 

I  have  friends  in  Florida  who  advise  me  that  they 
would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  placing  funds  for  me 
in  mortgages  at  8  per  cent.  This  I  understand  is  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  in  Florida.  Do  you  think  it  would 
he  a  safe  thing  for  me  to  invest  a  few  thousands  in 
this  way  ? 

The  whole  question  of  the  advisability  of  your 
placing  any  of  your  surplus  funds  in  8  per  cent. 
Florida  mortgages  seems  to  us  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  information  you  possess  bear- 
ing upon  the  reputation  and  experience  of  the 
people  through  whom  you  would  place  your 
money,  and  accordingly  upon  the  amount  of  de- 
pendence you  could  place  in  their  judgment,  and 


the  amount  of  personal  comfort  and  assurance 
you  would  be  able  to  find  in  any  investments 
which  they  might  make  for  you. 

For  ourselves  we  can  only  say,  in  a  very  gen- 
eral way,  that  we  have  always  felt  more  or  less 
hesitancy  about  taking  the  initiative  in  recom- 
mending mortgage  investments  of  this  general 
class,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  perfectly  aware 
that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  mortgages 
can  be  had  to  yield  these  high  rates,  for  reasons 
more  or  less  apart  from  deficiency  in  underlying 
security.  We  do  not  like  to  take  too  narrow  a 
A'iew  of  this  question,  although  we  cannot  be  too 
emphatic  in  saying  that  in  our  opinion  the  pur- 
chase of  8  per  cent,  mortgages  from  any  section 
of  the  country  is  an  operation  requiring  discrimi- 
nation of  the  most  careful   kind. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  the  facilities 
for  analyzing  and  passing  judgment  upon  par- 
ticular mortgage  investments.  Our  own  depend- 
ence in  selecting  investments  of  this  character  for 
our  correspondents  has  to  be  placed  entirely  in  the 
negotiators  of  the  mortgages.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  exercise  extreme  care  in  checking  up 
on  all  of  the  mortgage  investment  firms  which 
advertise  in  the  pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

No.  847— MISSOURI.  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  BONDS 

I  have  a  few  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Eastern  Rail- 
way first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  and  also  a  few  of 
the    Missouri,    Kansas    &    Te.xas    Railway    first    mortgage 

4  per  cent  l)on<ls.  Both  of  these  railways  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  have  defaulted  in  the  payment 
of  their  coupons.  Will  you  please  advise  me  what  the 
prosi)ects  are  for  the  ))ayment  of  the  bonds,  principal  or 
interest,  and  also  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable 
for  me  to  sell  them  now  and  invest  the  money  in  other 
securities. 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  advise  in  respect 
to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Eastern  first  mortgage 

5  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  first  mortgage  +  per  cent,  bonds  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  the  reason  that  there  is  still  a  rather 
wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the  experts, 
who  have  been  called  in  to  determine  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  this  bankrupt  railroad  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  reason  that  in  these  circum- 
stances it  has  been  impossible  to  work  out  even 
a  tentative  reorganization  plan. 

In  this  situation  we  can,  of  course,  do  little 
more  than  to  venture  our  guess  as  to  what  the 
outcome  of  the  bonds  in  question  is  likely  to  be. 
We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  both  of  these  issues 
may  be  scaled  down  to  some  extent  in  reorgani- 
zation. At  the  same  time  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  present  bond  market  is  a  good  market  in 
which  to  undertake  to  dispose  of  issues  in  such 
a  position  as  the  ones  in  question.  In  your  place 
we  think  we  should  be  inclined  to  hold  them 
both  at  least  for  a  while  longer,  pending  the 
return  of  something  like  normal  conditions  in 
the  investment  market  itself,  or  pending  the  an- 
nouncement of  proposals  for  the  financial  re- 
adjustment of  the  properties  on  which  the  bonds 
are  secured. 
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II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


NO.  845-RELATIVE  MERITS  OF  SOME   RAILROAD 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Please  advise  how  you  consider  the  following  stocks: 
United  States  Steel  common;  Southern  Pacific;  Wal>ash 
A;  Norfolk  &  Western;  L'nion  Pacific;  Great  Northern 
preferred;  Northern  Pacific;  Pennsylvania;  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford;  American  Can  common. 

We  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  various  stociis  mentioned,  for  the  rea- 
son that  you  fail  to  indicate  anything  of  your 
investment  situation  or  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  have  been  giving  consideration  to  this 
particular  type  of  securities  at  this  time.  It 
might  very  well  be  that  if  we  were  fully  in- 
formed along  these  lines  we  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  you  frankly  that,  in  our  judgment, 
stocks  were  not  the  proper  media  for  the  em- 
ployment  of   whatever   surplus   capital   you   have. 

We  might,  however,  offer  the  following  gen- 
eral suggestions:  first,  that  as  between  the  two 
industrial  stocks  mentioned,  viz:  United  States 
Steel  common  and  American  Can  common,  our 
preference  would  be  for  the  former;  and  too, 
that  we  should  be  inclined  to  rank  the  various 
railroad  stocks  mentioned  about  as  follows  in 
order  of  relative  investment  merit:  Union  Pa- 
cific common,  Pennsylvania,  Great  Northern  pre- 
ferred, Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  Wabash  preferred  A,  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Of  these  various  railroad  stocks  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  is,  of  course,  an  essen- 
tially speculative  one.  Wabash  preferred  A, 
even  though  on  a  dividend  basis,  is  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  speculative  class  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  issuing  company  is  only  recently 
out  of  the  hands  of  receivers  and  that  there  is 
still  more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  plan 
of  reorganization  is  going  to  work  out  in  the  end. 
The  other  issues  in  question,  especially  Union 
Pacific  common,  Pennsylvania,  Great  Northern 
preferred.  Southern  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific, 
are  pretty  well  established  dividend  paying  stocks 
Avith  fairly  substantial  underlying  equities,  and 
with  the  support  of  at  least  reasonably  assuring 
earning  power.  These  five  issues,  in  fact,  are 
fairly  representative  of  that  general  class  of  rail- 
road stocks  usually  referred  to  as  the  standard 
investment  issues. 


No.  846— EIGHT  PER  CENT  MORTGAGES 

I  have  friends  in  Florida  who  advise  me  that  they 
would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  placing  funds  for  mc 
in  mortgages  at  8  per  cent.  This  I  understanrl  is  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  in  Florida.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  safe  thing  for  me  to  invest  a  few  thousands  in 
this  way? 

The  whole  question  of  the  advisability  of  your 
placing  any  of  your  surplus  funds  in  8  per  cent. 
Florida  mortgages  seems  to  us  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  information  you  possess  bear- 
ing upon  the  reputation  and  experience  of  the 
people  through  whom  you  would  place  your 
money,  and  accordingly  upon  the  amount  of  de- 
pendence you  could  place  in  their  judgment,  and 


the  amount  of  personal  comfort  and  assurance 
you  would  be  able  to  find  in  any  investments 
which  they  might  make  for  you. 

For  ourselves  we  can  only  say,  in  a  very  gen- 
eral way,  that  we  have  always  felt  more  or  less 
hesitancy  about  taking  the  initiative  in  recom- 
mending mortgage  investments  of  this  general 
class,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  perfectly  aware 
that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  mortgages 
can  be  had  to  yield  these  high  rates,  for  reasons 
more  or  less  apart  from  deficiency  in  underlying 
security.  We  do  not  like  to  take  too  narrow  a 
A'iew  of  this  question,  although  we  cannot  be  too 
emphatic  in  saying  that  in  our  opinion  the  pur- 
chase of  8  per  cent,  mortgages  from  any  section 
of  the  country  is  an  operation  requiring  discrimi- 
nation of  the  most  careful  kind. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  the  facilities 
for  analyzing  and  passing  judgment  upon  par- 
ticular mortgage  investments.  Our  own  depend- 
ence in  selecting  investments  of  this  character  for 
our  correspondents  has  to  be  placed  entirely  in  the 
negotiators  of  the  mortgages.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  exercise  extreme  care  in  checking  up 
on  all  of  the  mortgage  investment  firms  which 
advertise  in  the  pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

No.  847— MISSOURI.  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  BONDS 

1  have  a  few  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Eastern  Rail- 
way first  mortgage  5  i)cr  cent  bonds  and  also  a  few  of 
the    Missouri,    Kansas    &    Texas    Railway    first    mortgage 

4  per  cent  bonds.  Both  of  these  railways  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  have  defaulted  in  the  payment 
of  their  coupons.  Will  you  jilease  advise  me  what  the 
prosjiects  are  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  principal  or 
interest,  and  also  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable 
for  me  to  sell  them  now  and  invest  the  money  in  other 
securities. 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  advise  in  respect 
to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Eastern  first  mortgage 

5  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  the  reason  that  there  is  still  a  rather 
wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the  experts, 
who  have  been  called  in  to  determine  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  this  bankrupt  railroad  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  reason  that  in  these  circum- 
stances it  has  been  impossible  to  work  out  even 
a  tentative  reorganization  plan. 

In  this  situation  we  can,  of  course,  do  little 
more  than  to  venture  our  guess  as  to  what  the 
outcome  of  the  bonds  in  question  is  likely  to  be. 
We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  both  of  these  issues 
may  be  scaled  down  to  some  extent  in  reorgani- 
zation. At  the  same  time  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  present  bond  market  is  a  good  market  in 
which  to  undertake  to  dispose  of  issues  in  such 
a  position  as  the  ones  in  question.  In  your  place 
we  think  we  should  be  inclined  to  hold  them 
both  at  least  for  a  while  longer,  pending  the 
return  of  something  like  normal  conditions  in 
the  investment  market  itself,  or  pending  the  an- 
nouncement of  proposals  for  the  financial  re- 
adjustment of  the  properties  on  which  the  bonds 
are  secured. 
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